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MR. SAWREY-COOKSON. 

The Cooksons have been familiar names in the north of England 
far sonie generations. Writing of a cadet of the family a few months 
back in this magazine we spoke of them as an old stock in ihe 
counties of Durham and Northumberland, who had fought for 
Church and King and given and received hard knocks in the days 
when ^ 

"They should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can " 

was the lawless creed. But they have always been sportsmen since 
sport was a fashion in England ; and assuredly the subject of our 
present sketch has not only trod in the steps of his forefathers, but 
has diverged into other paths that they wot not of. Mr. Sawrey- 
Cookson has been, and is, keen to hounds and good with gun but 
he has done the sute service as well as followed the bent of his 
inclinations. He is one of the comparatively kw Englishmen who 
have made breeding their study, and he has done much, no man 
perhaps more so, to improve the breed of the English thoroughbred 
by bringing to bear upon the subject a practical knowledge and 
judgment second to none. 

It would be out of place in the limits of a brief biography to enter 
into the full details of Mr. Cookson's large breeding establishment 
from the day when he gave what he himself well calls ** the ridiculous 
price of 300 guineas for Sweetmeat " at a Doncaster sale by auction 
in 1848. This will, we hope, be done at an early date in this maga- 
zine by a pen more qualified than ours to treat of the subject. We 
may mention, however, that at that time the nucleus of what was 
to be the famous Neasham stud was one mare, though Mr. Cookson 
very soon after became the possessor of two, destined to be very dis- 
tinguished matrons, Hybla, the dam of Kettledrum, and Marmalade, 
the dam of Dundee. The list of Neasham sires, those "future fathers 
of our kings to be," include Fandango, Buccaneer, Macaroni, Lord 
Ljron, and The Palmer, the latter horse bought from Sir Joseph 
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2 MR. SAWREY-cooKSON. [December^ 

Hawley for 1,200/., and subsequently sold by Mr. Cookson to Count 
LehndoriF for 7,000/. — a good investment indeed. The list of 
Neasham winners is a lengthy one. Hybla*s first foal was Mince*- 
meat, the Oaks winner in 1854, and Kettledrum and Dundee were 
first and second for the Derby in 1861. Since then Regalia, 
Formosa, Brigantine, Pilgrimage, Paul Jones, Jenny Howlett have 
helped to swell the roll, and the amount of public money taken by 
Neasham winners reaches very nearly, if it does not exceed, 90,000/L^ 

Mr. Cookson considers that his success as a breeder has been 
chiefly owing to the fact of his never breeding from any mare de- 
ficient in speed. We remember talking with him one day last year 
about Robert the Devil's wonderful performances, bred as he was, 
for his dam, Cast Ofl^, was, we believe, only a half-miler, and Mr. 
Cookson saying that Cast Off was just the sort of mare he would 
have liked to breed from. He mentioned also that he had bought 
mares who had not shown speed in public — and he instanced Lady 
Audley, the dam of Pilgrimage, who had been tried at home quite 
good enough to win the Oaks, hut was so often lame, her trainer 
knew not where, she never could be got out. He much disliked 
big horses and big mares, but he equally disliked animals that had not 
sufficient frame, for undernamed ones, however speedy, are not 
weight-carriers. Whenever he could pick up a mare who could 
carry 8 st. 7 lb. in good company, albeit she could barely get four 
furlongs, he bought her. 

Mr. Cookson is a graduate of Trinity, Cambridge (1839), and 
has been a hunting man from his earliest days. He was Master 
of the Hurworth first in 1862 until 1865, when Major Elwen took 
them for two years, Mr. Cookson then resuming the Mastership, which 
he held to 1872, when Lord Castlereagh came to the head of 
affairs ; he in his turn to be succeeded by Major Godman, who finally^ 
in 1879, resigned the office in favour of the old Master. 

Some fortv years ago there was no better man across a country in 
the north ot England than the Master of the Hurworth, and he still, 
on a horse that knows his work,is to be found in the same field with 
the hounds. Not done with his own pack either, but men who hunt 
with Lord Zetland, the Bedale, and the South Durham, know weir 
his good seat and fine hands. In his younger days, too, he sported 
his colours on the flat, and could hold his own against some of the 
great men who wore silk both north and south of the Trent. 

There is no better-known man in the north of England than Mr. 
Sawrey-Cookson, and very few so popular. He is fond of the race- 
course, as he is bound to be ; but his chief enjoyment is among his 
mares and yearlings at Neasham. He is the most genial of com- 
panions, with a Turf lore that makes us envious as we listen to him. 
Long may his years be at Neasham, and often may we meet him in 
the paddock at Doncaster, or on his hospitable coach at Stockton or 
Redcar, and then if a home-bred one has won the Champagne or 
the Hardwicke, or taken the Great Foal Stakes, we know the grasp 
of his hand will be warmer, and there will be in his voice a cheerier 
ring. So may it be. 
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"PASTURES NEW." 

That time-honoured motto — ^^ Uno avulso non deficit alter" — would 
6eem a singularly appropriate one for adoption by breeders of blood 
stock in England, who, in a greater degree perhaps than any other 
class of providers, are subject to variations in market prices such as 
might confound less plucky and persistent pursuers of their hobby. 
Add to this the risk and uncertainty proverbially attendant upon 
xheir ventures, the chops and changes in fashion affecting the value 
of their wares, and the costly character of starting and maintaining 
an extensive establishment ; and it is matter for wonder that so few 
comparatively retire, out of heart as well as out of pocket, from a 
business requiring to the full as Aiuch tact, energy, and administra- 
tive talent as any other recognised commercial pursuit. Gaps in the 
ranks must of necessity, however, be of constant recurrence, refer- 
able to causes we cannot here pause to enumerate ; but it is cheering 
to find good men and true ever '* ready, aye, ready," to take the 
places of those who from caprice, desire of change, or necessity 
decide to throw up their hands. How for breeding for the Turf may 
be made to ^' pay " it is quite beyond our province here to inquire ; 
but of this much we may be certain that in the great majority of 
cases there is a sort of fascination beyond considerations of profit and 
loss, attracting fresh aspirants to fame to try their 'prentice hands, 
despite the warning that 

*' The many fail, the one succeeds." 

We do not mean to apply the Laureate's line in all its harsh 
exactitude to the brotherhood of breeders, nor would we for worlds 
attempt to put such benefactors to their species out of conceit 
with one of the most interesting and absorbing occupations that 
can impart a zest to the life of the country gendeman ; but there is 
much behind the scenes concealed from the gaze of the public 
which might qualify the ideas of that inquisitive body as to the 
profitable character of the ventures now under discussion. Be this 
as it may, we repeat it is satisfactory to find an apparently inex- 
haustible supply of right men in right places to sustain the reputation 
of England as a horse-producing country ; and all the more so at 
the present juncture, when stud prospects never looked less hopeful, 
and the steadily declining prices of past seasons for the general run 
of yearling stock show that the supply is more than equal to the 
demand. No doubt in course of time things will right themselves 
again, many as there are holding to a contrary opinion ; but mean- 
while, if our high-bred coursers have in any wise degenerated (which 
we tsike leave, in passing, to doubt), the same cannot certainly be 
said of those who cater for the racing community. Despite the 
circumstances which led to the final dissolution of the Cobham Stud, 
after vain attempts at reconstruction made by sanguine spirits con- 
fident of the ultimate success of their operations ; its decline and fall 
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after a few brief seasons, not altogether discouraging in their 
financial results, was received by many desirous of seeing the 
experiment thoroughly tested with feelings of undisguised regret. 
Perhaps the original " millstone *' in the shape of borrowed money 
was the bane of the undertaking from its primal foundation ; but 
at any rate those content to construct a Phoenix-like edifice out of the 
ruins the'reof may fairly ^^ move for another trial," especially after so 
flattering a display of new life and fresh vigour as a flying sketch of 
our recent visit to head-quarters will show to have taken place* 
Pound Farm — formerly better known perhaps as an outlying depen- 
dency of the mighty Cobham kingdom, in the palmy days of the 
Stud Company, when they extended their dominion in every 
direction — has now settled down into a head-centre of its own 
operations, and is within almost as easy hail, by road or rail, as the 
old place, from the heart of the modern Babylon. Thither, we 
presume, as time goes on, the racing tribes will resort on^ one of 
those sunny summer Saturdays, marked as red-letter days in our 
calendar; unless indeed the Sandown paddock should contrive to 
present more solid attractions, and verily it is better that the moun- 
tain should be moved towards Mahomet, than that the prophet hold 
aloof from his longed-for visitation. In those golden days, not so 
very long since departed, when the grande compagnie hela court at 
Cooham, we were led to regard Pound Farm as a sort of refuge for 
the destitute in the shape of ^^ spares," waifs, strays, and what 
may be termed the ^Mumber" of a large establishment; but its 
present tenants have changed all that, new boxes and buildings 
having sprung up in place or by the side of antiquated structures, 
and an air of general comfort, neatness, and, above all, of business 
pervading snug yards and trim enclosures. The foundation of the 
Pound Farm Stud may be said to have been laid with materials from 
the famous but fated establishment of which it once formed a part ; 
and as the salvage from its wreck included almost everything 
worthy of being retained in the new venture, the machinery worked 
smoothly and easily from the first. The story of Blair Athol need 
not be here recounted, after the wondrous and manifold manner of its 
recent illustration by flowing pen and faithful pencil ; but who would 
not choose to linger for more than one melancholy moment in con- 
templation of that ^^ mounded barrow " which covers the ashes of 
one of the most successful performers, at post or in paddock, of our 
time i As Byron sang of a departed warrior — 

" Brief, bright, and glorious was his young career/' 

for if the racing world knew his blaze face and switch tail only for 
a single season, his doughty deeds at the stud need no recounting 
here \ and though learned pundits and grave professors of the science 
of breeding differed widely enough concerning his merits as a 
stallion, still we may appositely apply to him, with reference to his 
recent lamented decease, the line following on that above quoted^ 

"His mourners were two hosts, his friends and foes/* 
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Veriiy the sensational cliesnut's lot was cast in pleasant places, 
whether he luxuriated in the '' drawing-room/' so lavishly and richly 
furnished by Jock Jackson in the now balf-drserted yard at 
Fairfield, neighed a joyful greetmg to visitors from his box at Middle 
Park, or showed off the perfection of make, shape, and gallant 
bearing after the last shots had been -fired by bidders round the ring 
at Cobbam. It is pleasant to be able to pay this tribute of regard and 
admiration for emphatically f^ horse of his day and generation, 
standing now, in the dim November gloaming, by the last restmg- 
place of Blair Athol's bones ; here, in the hollow bv the woodside, 
within hail of the grassy knolls and slopes depastured by his consorts 
and more than one blaze«faced foal, unequivocally stamped with 
the image of its sire. May no envious ploughshare or effacing finger 
of vaunted improvement desecrate diat chesnut-shaded mound 
beneath which the departed hero's ashes lie ! 

As to his survivors and successors in the Sultans' well-appointed 
sqsartments close at hand, all we can say about Mirmillo is that he 
claims to be sole representative in this country of that once mighty 
*' avenger of Waterloo," the slashing Gladiateur ; while Wild Oats 
is yet another old acquaintance, but hardly held in such honour and 
estimation as that with which we were ever bidden to regard him 
by his discoverer in, and importer from, the Emerald Isle. He is a 
worthy type, however, of the well-nigh forgotten Wild Dayrell 
dynasty, and may be said to have paid his way right well, even if 
the lavish patronage bestowed him has foiled to find its reward in 
distinguished pledges to posterity. Just in the prime of life, the tall 
bay looks big in bone and massive in muscle as ever, even if old 
Sir Tatton's description of ^'A trifle on leg, sir," applies to the 
good-tempered giant \ but there is metal more attractive elsewhere, 
as we turn aside, musing on the extensive crop of Wild Oats which 
have been sown and reaped, fuller of promise in the ear than when 
passed through the searching mill. Two strangers of distinction 
await our inspection close at band, both bearing ** household names " 
in turf annals, but of as diverse stamp and type as it is possible to 
conceive, though both may be classed as excelling in size the 
ordinary run of our fathers of the stud. Yet a well-known matron's 
name crops up in the pedigree tables of both, which show such wide 
divergence in *^ tail*male " descent ; and as Scots invcdced blessings 
on the head of their beloved Argyle, so may students of breeding 
lore cherish m grateful remembrance the services to their hobby 
rendered by Lord Glasgow, mention of whose Maid of Masham 
calls up many a regretful recollection of the ridiciUe showered upon 
the eccentric old Earl's ^^unfashionable blood." What a terrible 
revenge it is now taking, however, upon its railers and detractors ; 
«Rd the Roman's exclamation of ^' Quid debeas, O Roma, Neroni- 
bus ? " might well be applied in altered terms to the sportsman to 
whose courageous persistence is due the conservation of the primest 
sources of old Melbourne's blood. How admirably this stout, if 
somewhat over lengthy and coarse strain, has " nicked " with that 
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in Hermit's composition^ is indeed a twice-told tale ; but let Peter 
speak for himself on this point, as the box door swings back on 
that smartest but most erratic racing genius, whose history is a strange 
mixture of almost incredible triumphs and well-nigh unaccountable 
defeats. Such a chequered escutcheon it rarely comes within our 
province to delineate, but victories are enhanced in value, and defeats 
forgotten and forgiven, as the leading character in each enters upon 
a new sphere, and turns over metaphorically that fresh leaf which 
we trust may not long remain a blank. Released from his training 
labours, the disqualified for the Derby seems to have cast away, along 
with those distasteful fetters, much of the fretful waywardness and 
well-nigh insane temperament which at times reduced him from the 
level of highest class form to the condition of a mere paltry plater. 
Would that the grand old General had been spared to see his 
favourite carrying the orange and purple in the Derby van, as did 
Orlando in the year which turf veterans alone can recall ! Yet 
these are vain regrets, and we all saw what Peter could do, as well 
as what he would not do, in the Astley canary and green, which he 
sported perhaps too often for his subsequent reputation. But his 
doughty deeds alone survive, and we would judge of his capabilities 
as a sire as he stands before us, unfinished and unfurnished, with the 
'' training not out of him " as yet, but still with the framework, we 
can imagine, filled in, developed, matured, and rounded oiF, as he is 
led out, in all the lusty and sheeny pride of sirehood, a year or two 
hence. It will surely take all that time to ripen fand mature that 
somewhat slack and loose conformation characteristic of the horse, 
now showing at his worst ; but there is plenty to grow to, and 
ample scope far improvement everywhere, only to be accomplished 
by process of time and leisure well deserved after training viscissi- 
tudes. Neither to Hermit, except perhaps in colour, nor to the 
Melbourne tribe, save in one or two minor particulars, can any 
remarkable likeness be traced in Blair Athol's successor as head of 
aiFairs at Pound Stud Farm ; in fact, the chesnut reminds us of no 
member, past or present, of the fraternity of fathers of the stud, 
being a horse emphatically sui generis, but not the less worthy on 
that account of a prolonged and minute study. He is certainly 
more conspicuous for length everywhere than thickness anywhere, 
if we may be permitted thus to describe the result of first impres- 
sions ; but the longer we look, the more convinced we are of the 
correctness of these, fallacious as they have heretofore too often 
proved. Peter's shoulders are, as regards length, strength, and 
inclination, all that could be desired, but his middle piece is perhaps 
hardly in keeping so far as depth and fulness are concerned, and we 
have cast our eyes over more muscular arms and thighs and shorter 
shanks all round. Whether we follow him or meet him, there is just 
a suspicion of his lacking in breadth sufficient to fill the eye, though 
back and loins come safely through the ordeal of inspection ; but as 
we have intimated before, hasty judgment must be deprecated, and 
after alt we are looking over only the framework as it were of a 
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horse, in the ultimate filh'ng up and finishing of which so much 
must be left to imagination as to render our task a somewhat 
invidious one, and thankless to boot. 

Peregrine is a horse, both literally and figuratively, '^ of another 

colour '' to the chesnut hero we have attempted to describe, and all 

the world will remember how, swiftly and decisively as his namesake 

falcon, the lengthy brown swooped down upon his Two Thousand 

Guineas field, which few thought contained an American eagle 

capable of clipping Peregrine's victorious wings at Epsom. Still, 

*^ defeated but not disgraced " must be his motto on that disastrous 

day, after which he troubled starter or judge no more, and like many 

another great winner before him, gave us one taste, a single glimpse of 

his quality, and then retired for ever. Lincolnshire must of right claim 

a share in the birth and parentage both of Peter and Peregrine, for has 

not the present premier sire of England consistentiv held court at 

Blankney, and where were Peregrine s yearling breathers taken but 

in stretching enclosures of Baumoer Park in another district of the old 

fen county, so long &mous for the horse-breeding propensities of its 

sturdy squires and yeomen ? ^' Not a beauty/' perhaps might be our 

oiF-handy unconsidered judgment upon the son of Pero Gomez and 

Adelaide, for whose actual production, however, credit must be 

given to the now dispersed and scattered Glasgow Stud, which 

oddly enough *^ turned out " the pair of celebrities now making their 

first bids for public patronage. ^^ Not a beauty," indeed, at first 

sight, but closer inspection will surely reveal a combination of 

excellent points, not making up such a strong tout ensemble as in 

Peter's case, but growing one by one upon the perception, and 

gradually forcing careful observers to the oft-repeated conft;ssion of 

pleasing the more the more he is looked at. The Beadsman 

descent, as represented by the honest but not handsome Pero 

Gomez, cannot indeed boast the possession of those striking 

^Mines of beauty" characteristic of the Newminster family; but 

underlying superficial plainness and angularity will be found those 

sterling qualities of pluck and stoutness amply compensating for the 

drawbacks only skin-deep of an exterior unattractive at first sight. 

Having regard to Peregrine's close affinity to the now comparatively 

rare strains of Weatherbit and Melbourne, it were passing strange if 

the combined family likeness to those celebrities were not associated 

with the prevailing colour in their produce ; and accordingly we are 

privileged to indulge in a '^ brown study" of the Two Thousand 

Guineas winner of last year, and the proxime accessit to Iroquois 

for the Derby. Those who look for a shapely, handsome, ^' quality " 

customer in Peregrine will be wofully disappointed, and on first 

acquaintance may well be tempted to forswear him, like Peter, but 

on totally different grounds. In a far more advanced stage of letting 

down and filling up than the wiry chesnut. Peregrine nevertheless 

requires a much closer examination in detail before pronouncing on 

his qualifications for a sire \ but these keep crowding one after 

another into the mind, as the eye runs over him point by point, and 
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the judgment finally declares tn his fiivour. We hardljr know 
which of two admitt^ly plain thoroughbred families predominates in 
his shape, style, and stamp, but perhaps in plenitude of bone he 
takes after the Melbournes, no less than in length and massive 
substance ; while, if just a trifle " on leg " his fonnation in respect of 
"top'' — shoulders, back, loins, and quarters — ^induce us to recall 
these points in the conformation of more than one of the old Sheet 
Anchor descent. Amiable as a household pet. Peregrine grows 
upon usja we gaze, and if he is inclined to be narrow-chested, the 
balance of power is amply compensated for by a glance at his square, 
massive quarters, as he strides jauntily away. We cannot quite -say, 
" like as two P's " in the case of Peter and Peregrine, and indeed 
each represents such a widely difierent type of the l:^God sire, that 
we muse leave public opinion to decide between the merits of the 
pair. Bothy we fancy, will commend themselves to breeders in 
search of something with size, pedigree, and racing form about it ; 
and while Peregrine is priced a trifle too low, perhaps, for a per- 
former of his pretensions, it may be questioned whether his next- 
door neighbour has not, as times go, been appraised at too high a 
figure. But just a glance at nursing mothers and their bantlings 
ere we take our departure, well satisfied with the promise of good 
things to come, and prospect of better times in the f^ir Surrey valley. 
More than one foal of excellent promise figures in the detach- 
ment of colts, half-a-dozen strong, and busily engaged in sweeping 
round the confines of their grassy domain at top speed, full of life, 
liberty, and action ; and right well have Phoebe Athol and Bella 
profited by their visit to Sandgate, if we may judge by their 
Rosicrucian pledges, with all his stamp and style about them, and 
giving token of ripening early for the trainer-s hands. Claret Wine 
and Ambulance have responded favourably to Blair Athol's atten- 
tnns, the first-named more especially, and there is a combination of 
Wild Oats. and Maid of Perth capable of holding his own in such 
goodly company ; while " Oats " is strongly represented among the 
filly contingent, five out of nine acknowledging his paternity, and 
boasting derivation from nursing mothers of such high degree as 
Eva, Miss Mannering, Nutbeam and Haymaker. Rosicrucian, too, 
is again well to the fore with a hatf-sister to Orange Lily -and 
Petticoat out of that model matron Crinon ; and there is a likely- 
looking daughter of Dutch Sweater and British Queen, with just a 
sprinkliq^ of the produce of Mirmillo to render the collection a 
thoroughly representative one. • 

As regards the resources of Pound Farm in the shape of brood 
mares, the names of the most fiamous among them will be readily 
suggested by their casual mention in conneaion with the foals to 
which passing allusion has been made ; and a goodly proportion will 
not hii to be recognised as having formed part of that imposing 
assemblage which roamed the deep pastures not a hundred miles 
distant from their present headquarters. Of these an imposing 
majority have earned deserved distinction as dams of winners, and they 
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have only to continue in their well-doing to ensure success to the new 
undertaking ; for as such we must still venture to regard the esta- 
blishment, the leading features of which we have attempted hastily 
to sketch. Stet fortuna domAs I is the sentiment we would fain 
enunciate in connection with these novo regna^ now giving manifest 
tokens of extension in every direction, and of having ^^ lived down '^ 
the loss which fell upon its promoters so early in a brief existence. 
^^ The king is dead, long live the king ! '' — and though the prestige 
and popularity of Blair Athol were undoubtedly towers of strength 
in the inauguration of a new order of things, we see no reason to 
call in question the judgment displayed in the choice of successors to 
the quondam premier sire of England. Both Peter and Peregrine 
have their reputations to make, but the task may not be of quite 
such an uphill nature as it seems, and the best we can 'wish them 
and those interested in their success is the feir trial almost invariably 
accorded to young. beginners of such sterling merit and promise. 

Amfhiok. 



SKETCHES IN THE SOUDAN. 

I. — On the March. 

G 's shout, ^^ Untie-the camels ! " cuts short my dreams — dceams 

in which curiously confiding lions and rifles which would not go off 
at the critical moment had been strangely mingled^^and another day 
of our African camp life has begun. One more quarter of an hour 
for meditation between the warm blankets is very pleasant, for the 
sun has not yet risen ; it is chilly in the early morning, and every- 
thing, is wet with dew. The stars have disappeared, but the pale 
crescent of the declining moon is still visible through the overhanging 
feathery branches of a juniper-tree. It is a truly Eastern scene .the 
onernow before and around me. Our camp lies in the sandy bed of 
a river which at this season of the year is perfectly dry ; the banks 
are covered with juniper and other trees and bushes, their trunks and 
brasches interiaong into a. dense mass, the dark green of the juniper 
being relieved by the brighter and fresher shades of a luxuriant 
creeper, which in its very luxuriance envelops like a mantle every- 
thing within its reach, or by the delicately^eaved and graceful tree 
acacia. The camp fire, nearly out, is soon brought into a blaze 
again Inrthe Arabs, Mrho, having slowly unrolled themselves from the 
folds of a cotton sheet, their sole garment by day and only covering 
by night, eagerly crowd round the flame, shivering in the chilly hour 
which precedes sunrise. The cook resumes his labours at another 
fire, and as the camels, which have been gravely lying in a circle 
round the fire with their heads towards it, are being one after another 
untied, they slowly rise and stalk ofF towards some specially hfiviting 
branch on the green river bank. in search of breakfest. Our feetotum, 
theidmgoman, is busy with his abluuons, consisting of washing his 
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face, feet and hands, ablutions which must precede his morning 
prayers according to the tenets of the Mohammedan reUgion. There 
is abuiidance of water left in the skins, and we shall r^ach wells again 
to-night, so there is enough for every one, otherwise sand or earth 
would have to do instead, with which, in the absence of water, an 
Arab rubs his hands, afterwards passing them over his face. Thus 
cleansed, the worshipper, after spreading his mat, or smoothing the 
sand in front of him, turns to the east, standing bolt upright with 
naked feet ; he slowlv raises his hands, touches with the finger tips 
the top of each shoulder, and then lets his arms faW again to the side, 
exclaiming, ** Allahu Akbar !" — God is great ! — the opening sentence 
of his worship. The Mohammedan's prayer is not a prayer in our 
sense of the word, it is adoration and praise of the Deity ; prayer 
with him would be useless, his fate is unalterably fixed and nothing 
he can do can change it. 

Suleiman Ayoob, a native of Berber on the Nile, and dragoman in 
Cairo, is an excellent man in every way ; he never shirks hard work 
and speaks English extremely well A most devout follower of 
Islam, and a violent opponent of the abolition of slavery, he had a 
great objection to the vicihity of wild beasts in general and of lions 
in particular, and at night would fence round his angareb — native 
bedstead — by a barricade of all our boxes, carefully filling up every 
crevasse, while two men, whom he had constituted his own specisd 
guards, slept at his side with shield and spear. We had engaged him 
in Cairo, and having already accompanied a shooting expedition into 
the Soudan, he was conversant with every detail and proved a most 
valuable head man. 

G and I in the meantime had completed our toilets, for which 

but little time is required, and are already busy with breakfast. That 
over, the boxes are packed, corded, and the camels sent for. Every 
one as it comes in is made to lie down between two boxes, its des* 
tined load, which boxes are soon slung, one on each side by means 
of cords across the saddle. The loaded camel rises, and, if the boxes 
are properly balanced and everything is right, is attached, by means of 
a rope tied round the lower jaw, to the tail of another in front of it 
until the caravan is complete. One camel carries nothing but water- 
skins, now, however, nearly empty, for we shall encamp near wells 

to-night ; two others are retained for G and me, provided with 

comfortable riding saddles, to which are attached our rifles and guns, 
water-bottles, &c. Everything being now ready, the word is given 
to march, we jump into our saddles, up rise the camels, a guide takes 
the head of the caravan, and with shouts of ^' Bismillah P' — ^in the 
name of God — we start. 

We follow again to-day, at all events during the ^rst few hours, 
the sandy bed of the river, which has already been our road for 

more than one week. Our party is not a large one, G and I, 

ten camels, the dragoman, cook, guide, and four camel men. These 
latter we engaged at our starting-place on the Red Sea with excel- 
lent characters, which characters three of them did most certainly 
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not deserve ; one we have nicknamed the ^* minstrel," on account 
of his singing at all hours of the day and night the most monotonous 
and dreary airs ; love son^s I am told they were, but certainly they 
sounded more like funereal dirges to our perhaps unappreciative ears. 
He never did more work than absolutely obliged, and always had to 
be driven to do that; he never prayed like other Mohammedans, 
except when under the influence of drink, when the spirit moved 
him, the prayers generally ending in a fight with his companions. 
He was a good tracker, however, and very keen after meat, which 
he and his companions consumed in incredible quantities, and animal 
food not usually forming part of their repast during their ordinary life 
the excess was followed by great sufferings next day, a complaint they 
were pleased to call *^ snake in the stomach."' Two others also were 
town- Arabs, and therefore not worth much. To protect them from all 
danger they had a number of charms cased in leather suspended on 
their arm above the elbow. The fourth was a native of the country, 
and made up in excellence for the defects of all the others. He wore 
his hair, as aJl the real Arabs hereabouts do, mop-like, in a dense mass 
on the top of the head, with long plaited ringlets hanging down all 
round to his shoulders almost. Away f^om towns this is the only 
mode in which hair is worn ; the dressing it is a long and very pecu- 
liar process, which we shall have an opportunity of witnessing this 
evening. All the men carry spears, weighted with iron at the butt, 
knives, and some of them shields, with all the wandering tribes made 
of buffalo or giraflFe hide. 

The river, a wide expanse of white sand, fringed thickly with 
juniper bushes on the banks, winds a good deal ; now and then we 
pass an enormous granite rock, cropping up out of the river bed^; 
here the whirlpool formed by the river beating against and rushing 
round the boulder during the wet season has made a deep hollow at 
its base where even now the sand is wet and water within easy 
reach. This is well known to all animals, who, when no more 
favourable spot is within reach, will dig and scratch here, and, re- 
warded, find the wherewithal to quench their thirst. Even now we 
have just disturbed a flock of guinea-fowls during their morning 
drink, which, frightened, half flying, half running, seek the shelter of 
the thick bushes. Monkeys and pigs are often surprised at these 
spots busily seeking the refreshing draught; butterflies, bees, in fiict 
every animal which walks, flies or creeps, assembles here in quest of 
water which at this season is scarce and not always within reach at 
the deeper wells. Here and there the river bed widens and divides 
into two or more arms which encircle a sandbank thickly overgrown 
with deep-green shiny-leaved nabbuk and laurel-like bushes, with 
juniper, and the pale greyish green eucalyptus plants. These latter 
are very common, and exude from their every part a thick milky 
iluid which is highly poisonous. 

How fatiguing and rufliing to one's temper these long marches on 
a baggage-camel are ; its jolting motion is very trying to one's spine, 
which apparently divides into two parts, connected together by a 
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pamftil hinge in the small of one's baM:k. When for the moment 
somewfaat more comfortable, having eased the more painful parts, 
the brute will suddcfilf stop, curl its head and neck under its 
stomach to brush and blow the flies away which have settled there, 
the jerk nearly sends the rider on to the ground, as everything in 
front of the saddle has temporarily disappeared. Relieved of the 
flies for the moment, a herb in the river-bed tempts his appetite, 
and be stops with a jerk to pluck it ; or he rushes up to a thorny 
mimosa busfa, of which a camel is particularly fond, brushing one's 
legs through the branches, and then, when vigorously rebuked, 
probably as promptly lies down well into the bush, when things 
become sttU worse. It will walk under overhanging branches, and 
if not on his guard, brush the rider off like a fly, and go through all 
kinds of gymnastic exercises, putting one's bones in jeopardy ; but all 
this is a trifle when compared with what one goes through when 
the camel trots. It is no use trying to talk ; one's teeth are knocked 
tc^pther, with the probability of seeing half of one's tongue roll into 
the sand; the bumping, is terrible; one's internal organs seem to 
jolt together in hopeless and painful confusion, and then you have 
to hold on to die saddle^ to your guns, to your hat, to your every- 
thing, not to enlarge upon the aromatic breezes which the camel 
wafts into one's hce direct from the laboratory of his stomach. No ; 
somebody has truly said that the difference between the motion of a 
hygeen*trotting-camel, and that of a baggage-camel, is as great as 
that between a thoroughbred hack and a carthorse. We were not 
able to obtain hygeens, so had to be content with the best of our 
ba^gi^e-camels, which, in spite of all their roughness and the many 
annoyances they caused us, were far less tiring than horses would 
have been, as we* afterwards found, on these long marches in the 
deep sand of the river-bed. These journeys seemed very long and 
monotonous : there was little variety in the scenery ; the same green 
banks, high arid mountains in the distance, and lower hills covered 
with mimosa bushes approaching the river, or some very black vol- 
canic rocks, whose fantastic shapes were often very remarkable. We 
sometimes met a few natives, armed with spear and shield, who 
never failed to greet us with the usual ^' Salaam aleikoum " — ^May 
God protect you,- — ^which kindly wish we returned with ^* Aleikoum 
salaam." Then followed the customary shaking of hands, and 
mutual inquiries after one another's health, which it is the correct 
thing to repeat as often as possible, in order that each party may be 
thoroughly convinced of the excellence or otherwise of the other's 
health. Then,. perhaps, a long string of camels would pass laden 
with dhum, native corn, in large mat bass made of the plaited 
palm leaf; or we would meet some black soldiers, looking very black 
in contrast to their white tunic and trousers and red fez, returning 
from collecting taxes among the villages further south. These are, 
as a rnle, very tall, often very powerhil men, who take great pride 
in their arms, and often, no doubt, have very diflicult tasks to per- 
(ona in squeezing tribute out of the wily sheikhs. The black troops 
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are all liberated slaves, chiefly from the White Nile ; the liberated 
female slaves are given them for wives. 

Guinearfowl and florican were plentiful along the march, and the 
common gazelle and artel were seen every day, and one or two shot, 
for we had no other meat to live upon, and a good many mouths to 
feed. Guinea-fowl are most readily shot in the early morning, or 
about sunset, wh«i they drink, but during the day they remain in 
the dense jungle and are very difficult to find* Florican feed all day 
long on the river-banks, especially if these are rocky and denuded of 
bushes, but covered with dry grass ; we used to shoot these hand- 
some and delicious birds from our camels. Gazelles generally feed 
close to the river during the early hours of the day, on the young 
shoots of the mimosa bushes, or the aromatic herbs which are some- 
times found in the river-bed. Sometimes singly or in twos and 
threes, sometimes in large herds, they would generally require 
careful stalking, but the knowledge that one's dinner depended upon 
killing made the aim all the more steady* The larder supplied, one 
could watch these graceful animals without speculating on which 
would make the best soup, or produce the tenderest steak or cutlet, 
and admire their perfect shape and movements. Directly a gazelle 
or antelope has fallen, the Arabs rush up to it and cut its throat *^ in 
the name of God," before death has actually tak^n place, for not 
otherwise would a strict Mohammedan be allowed to eat of it. 
We had made a rule never to kill more than we required, whereby 
all waste and unsportsmanlike slaughter was prevented. 

Our only water supply during the last fortnight had been obtained 
from wells dug in the river-bed ; at first these were scarce, but as 
we went higher up the river, and approached the tableland towards 
the Abyssinian mountains, they became much more frequent, and 
the water, which at first had been at a great depth, then came 
nearer the surfiice. To prevent the wells from falling in, the walls 
are lined with branches cut from any trees at hand ; yet, after having 
been unused for some time, a great deal of sand had drifted in, 
which required to be removed before the water could be reached. 
It was, as a rule, fit to drink, though not, perhaps, very clear ; now 
and then, however, its taste and smell were so strong, the result of 
rotting vegetable matter, either from the green branches used to 
support the walls or from that contained in the sand, that no amount 
of filtering or boiling would get rid of it. Close to these wells are 
troughs, made of wet sand and earth hardened by the sun, whereat, 
when filled, the flocks are watered. At one of these wells vire now 
make our mid-day halt, for the sun has become very hot, and rest 
for an hour or so is very grateful to man and beast. The camels 
are unloaded and march oflF to seek their favourite food y we lie 
down under shelter of some overhanging tree and eat our lunch, 
while the cook lights a fire in preparation for the usual cup of coflFee. 
To-day we are not alone, for a large herd of female camels, kept 
for stud purposes, is bdng watered at the weU ; they are in mag* 
nificent condition, as sleek as possible, with enormous humps. 
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beautiful skin, and some with thick, heavy manes. Most of them 
are followed by a young one, which, if a camel can be pretty, are 
certainly so, gamboling about around their mothers, who now, how- 
ever, crowd together, anxiously waiting for their turn at the water. 
The men are a wild-looking lot, with the usual mop-like hair, 
whose only garment is a piece of leather tightly wound round the 
loins. Some draw the water from the well by means of leathern 
buckets, which they empty into the trough, chanting a monotonous 
song all the while ; others are fully occupied in keeping the thirsty 
camels back, who are ranged in order preparatory to approaching 
the water : age first, and Impudence after. The men almost entirely 
live on the milk, hence are the teats of the camels tightly wound 
round a small piece of wood, thereby preventing the youngsters 
from appropriating the whole supply. 

Our siesta finished, our camels, which look poor and lean indeed 
compared with their fat sisters, are collected, loaded, and then ofF 
we go once more. It is still very hot ; for, not only do we feel the 
full force of the sun's rays from above, but also the heat reflected 
from the sand, still, refreshed by the rest in the shade, we plod on 
towards our intended halting-place for the night, which is but a few 
miles distant. Suddenly, when turning the bend of one of the arms 
of the river, we came upon running water, a sight so unwonted that 
its reality seemed difficult to believe in at first. But there it was, 
running as clear as possible between beautifully green banks ; under 
some rocks grew lovely ferns, high reedy grass luxuriated in the wet 
soil here and there, birds were singing, and on a high rock were 
some noisy monkeys rolling down stones at us. . It was as pretty a 
place as the sight of the cool, clear water was refreshing, but unfor- 
tunately it proved as short a pleasure as it was an enjoyable one. 
The water, welling up from some spring in the river-bed, was soon 
lost again in the sand, and the vision of camping that night at 
running water, with baths to follow, had soon vanished. We now 
leave the river for awhile, to cut ofF a corner, and march across a 
very stony plain, covered with thorny mimosa shrubs, some now 
leafless, a few brown pods alone remaining on the bare branches, 
others covered with their beautifully green and delicately shaped 
leaves, and exhaling a delightful perfume from their little yellow 
ball-like flowers. Their thorns are very long, straight, and sharp, 
but they are greedily eaten by camels, who strip them, together 
with*the leaves, from oflF the branches, and by eoats, which carefully 
pick the leaves out from between the thorns. It seems curious that 
almost every tree and shrub is here provided with thorns, and 
nature seems to have expended a very great deal of ingenuity in 
devising them in their most objectionable shape. With what object 
it is indeed difficult to guess ; that they are the cause of frequent 
bad language is very certain. If once in contact with a kittar bush, 
the worst of all, with its curved, double, fish-hook-like instruments 
of torture, the attempt to disentangle oneself by undoing the thorns 
in turn is simply useless ; if free from one, another catches only 
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the more firmlv, until the entanglement seems utterly hopeless. 
The only way then is to screw up one's courage, make a rush, bear 
the pain, and leave patches of clothes, skin, and blood, behind. 
Natives, thanks to the simplicity of their clothing, are naturally in 
great dread of these thorns, but have a simple way of avoiding them 
when passing the thorny bush ; with their sticks they raise the 
dangerous branch, and press it against the one above; there it 
catches, and is held out of the way by its thorns, thus leaving the 
passage clear. These plains, covered with mimosa bush, are the 
favourite haunt of gazelles, who also are very fond of the succulent 
leaves ; and here they are, thanks to the cover, more easily stalked. 
Camels naturally dislike this ground, covered as it is with loose, 
sharp stones, which hurt their feet and cause them to stumble — ^the 
latter a most uncomfortable sensation to the rider. Soon we once 
more see the green banks of the river in the distance — ^a welcome 
sight, for there, where we shall strike it, are the wells, and there is 
our camping ground for the night. We arrive earlier than usual 
to-day, the sun is high, and some shepherds are still busy water- 
ing a flock of goats as we reach the well. A beautifully shady spot 
is chosen on the river bank, under a large spreading juniper tree, 
and places fixed upon for G^-- — and me, for the kitchen, and for our 
followers. We obtain some milk from the soatherds, simple-minded 
creatures, who, when offered money, refused it, saying that they had 
no use for it, and did not know what it was I These were the first 
people we had had the pleasure to meet who refused money, and 
none have we met since, sad to relate. A little dhurra they asked 
for, their only food besides milk. 

While busy arranging our paraphernalia a small party of Arabs 
arrived, which, after shaking hands with us and exchanging the cus- 
tomary salutations, asked permission to remain near us for the night, 
which request was, of course, granted. On their way to a village 
some distance off, they had been no doubt tempted to stay with us by 
the display of meat in our camp, a great luxury to them. We con- 
stantly remarked the magnificent carriage of these wandering Arabs ; 
they are as straight as the staff of their own spears, and carry their 
heads and walk as proudly as very lords of the soil. With the white, 
sheet-like garment fiistened round their loins, and gracefully thrown 
over the shoulders ; the shield hanging over their back ; the richer 
carrying a large cross-handled broadsword, the wooden scabbard of 
which is carefully wound round with long strips of cotton ; others, 
with the long double-edeed spear, but all with the short thick stick 
slightly curved at the end, which is held in the right hand, the curved 
part resting against the right shoulder ; often some strings of beads 
hanging round their bare necks, and generally charms above the 
elbow, they present a very picturesque appearance. These swords are 
very much valued, and are handed down as heirlooms from father to 
son. Some are said to be centuries old, able easily to cut through a 
rifle barrel, and not parted with on any consideration. Most, how- 
ever, are of later date, and manufactured at, and exported from Sol- 
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lingeni in Germany, in large quantities. The sticks are about a yard 
long, some prettily veined, and all highly polished by use. They are 
made of the sacred ^^ beshem " wooa, sacred because Mohammed 
carried sticks made of that tree* A stem of the required thickness 
is cut down and laid over a fire, which readers it pliable. The end 
is then bent slightly, and kept in that position by means of string ; 
after a few dayb this is dbpensed with, and the stick cut to the de- 
sired length, the grey bark peeled ofF, the hard wood polished with 
grease and hand-i^ubbing* No Arab ever is without one, even boys 
carry it, though one of smaller size. Its uses are many ; by placing 
the two ends on the ground with the convex side up, the Arabs use it 
as a pillow or as a seat ; they acquire considerable dexterity with it 
in knocking down their beloved dome-palm nuts, and no doubt mzny 
a guinea-^fowl and florican falls a victim to it ; it is very useful in 
pushing aside the branches when passing through a thorny jungle^ 
and at discussions, when the Arabs squat round in a circle on the 
ground, the stick plays an important part, being constantly in motion 
emphasising words and assisting to explain the orator's meaning by 
drawing hieroglyphics and pictures in the sand. The dandies have 
rings on their ears and fingers ; the stick of their spear is emhel* 
lished with brass wire, the handle of their sword perluqM inlaid with 
silver, and their thick chevdure white with fat aad dripping with 
melted butter — ^the more the quantity the better is the man dressed ^ 
the more it drips the more thoroughly is he satisfied, and the prouder 
is he of his appearance. This, to us Europeans, disgusting fashion, 
for not only does it look filthy, but the resulting odours are most 
trying when anywhere to leeward of such a frisure^ entails a great 
deal of painstaking labour on the part of the hairdresser, and patience 
on that of the individual undergoing such a long and tedious process* 
It so happened that one of our men had procured some white suet- 
like far, a scarce article ; and another having undertaken the task of 
beautifying him, we had a good opportunity of watching the whole 
not very appetising proceeding. First of all the long thin stick, re** 
sembling a greatly magnified hair*pin, which everyone carries stuck 
in his locks, is tsiken out, and with it every ringlet and every cnr) 
carefully undone and separated into its component parts. Then coon- 
mences a thorough and minute hunt for any little animal which majr 
creep, hop, or run in the dense preserves, a hunt which lasts long mk 
is apparently rewarded by good bags. While fingers and stick ace 
thus busily engaged and much game hunted down, the man operated 
upon is not idle, but hard at work chewing the hard fat to reduce it to 
a soft pomaituii«like consistence. Only when thoroughly triturated 
and made into a pulp, by teeth, tongue, and saliva, is the material fit 
to be applied to the now disentangled and straightened-out hair.. 
When everything is ready, small quantities of it are taken from the 
churn, but replaced by more rough material, and worked by the 
fingers of the operator into the hair, carefully, so that no part shall be 
without. This completed, the hair is once more divided, with the 
aid of the stick, into small masses, and made into ringlets to hang 
down firom the woolly clump on the crown of the head, which has 
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been worked up ako and greased, to the shoulders. Then folbws 
another coat of iat over every thing and the task is done, with a result 
of the stardiag nature of which both mzy be equally proud. Hair 
thus dressed resembles a very full curly white wig, or more, perhaps, 
a mop thickly powdered with flour, and is all the more remarkable in 
contrast with the dark brown face it surrounds and adorns. The sun, 
however, soon begins to act upon this charamg arrangement, thus 
completing the process to the thorough satis&ction of the delighted 
Arab ; the fat melts,little glistening drops form and presently run down 
the ringlets and £dl on to the shoulders, which are soon covered with 
a shining layer of grease ; only thus thoroughly anointed is he quite 
comme ilfaut Clarified butter, resembling the ^' ghee " of India, is 
most frequently used, simply, however, because it is more readily 
obtained. When an animal is killed and cut up, every little scrap of 
fat is pounoed upon wherever discovered and hidden away, generally 
in the waist folds of the cotton garment, until wanted to adorn the 
hair. The fatty matter is supposed to kill and prevent certain 
insects making permanent settlement among the hair ; but whether 
it can always be depended upon aeems doubtful. The smell of this 
rancid butter is most disagreeable to anyone unaccustomed to it, and 
when closely following a native who has lately been in the hair- 
dresser's hands, almost sickening. The dense mass of hair, so great 
a protection from the sun, where no other covering to the head is 
worn, retains the smell long after all the oily matter has run out and 
nothing remains but pieces of .fibre, in the meshes of which it was 
contained. 

Some sport among the sand grouse at the well at dusk, dinner, 
which always consisted of various arrangements of guinea*&>wl, 
florican, sand grouse, antelope, or gaselle, a talk about the morrow's 
programme, accompanied by a little tobacco, wound up the day as 
usual. 



A MIDSHIPMAN'S LIFE— 1831-1838. 

{Coftcluded.) 

Ik January 1837 an order was received by Captain Parker to 
sesid me home by H.M.S. ^Vernon" to join the ''Stae," and 
when the Captain communicated thb to nae, he said, '^ You are 
to leave my ship, and take a passage home in the ^^ Vernon " ; I am 
imable to account £ar this, and regret extremely losing you." I 
was made utterly miserable at this sudden chop in my fortunes, 
for I had beard nothing from home of the coming change \ I was 
doing right well on board the ^' Rodney," my messmates were 
a jolly and a dashing lot, I was looking forward to '^ passing '' in 
triumph, and I had an inner feeling that I had earned my Captain's 
approval, for whom I felt the greatest respect and admiration. This 
was but the first of a series of acts pkiyed upon me by a relative of 
mine, who really had the .management of my affairs in the Navy, 

c 2 
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and on whose judgment my parents unfortunately relied, he being 
of opinion that he understood anyone else's business better than 
they did, and consistently acted, in fact, in the very best manner to 
damage my interests in the Navy. Though I am far from pretend- 
ing that 1 should have achieved the position of a ''Swell of the 
Ocean," I might have succeeded in becoming a kind of mild ripple 
on the surbce of the *' briny '' ; and assuredly if I had not been so 
stupidly taken away from the *' Rodney/' the Navy would have 
been my one and only profession, instead of its being the prelude to 
the many I subsequently tasted and never relished. However, 
home I went, the only remarkable event being that at Gibraltar 
I almost lost my passage in the *' Vernon " in the following manner : 
I knew, as is I presume still the case, that no sailing vessel could 
work through the Gut of Gibraltar with a due west wind. Having 
dined with the 52nd, and rollicked about the town till the small 
hours, I was sleeping sweetly at 9 a.m. next morninj:, when Fred 
Cavendish's servant burst into my room and said, ^^ Sir, the frigate 
is under weigh, and you can't catch her." I turned over calmly 
and desired the man to look at the vane Just outside, and tell me 
how the wind was, which I soon knew was as the day before, due 
west. I had never thought the ^ Vernon," grand as she was in a 
wind, and specially in smooth water, would have sought a reverse 
by making the attempt of working her way out, but my heart 
sank within me when, on going forth at 12 o'clock, I found 
the noble craft hull down, thrashing away merrily towards the 
Barbary coast, it then appearing 10 to I on her getting the 
best of the Gut and its ever-running current, however hopeless 
the task had always been considered. I actually took proceedings 
to secure a passage in a merchant vessel, for which I was to 
pay 15/. ; and altogether felt very much as the Turf *^ Special 
Correspondents " say : '^ a motherless foal, with its nether lip 
drooping." My kind host backed a bill for me for the passage, and 
advanced me divers articles of dress, as I had nothing but niy evening 
suit, like an overdone Adam, to clothe my person; and I went to 
bed decidedly down in the mouth. My surprise was intense when, 
next morning at 8 o'clock, the same servant again burst into my 
room, saying : ^^ Sir, the frigate's comine back ! " I bounded out of 
bed, and there saw the discomfited ** Vernon " just shortening sail, 
and she anchored soon after. Being only a supernumerary on board, 
my escapade was not much noticed, not at all by the Captain, and 
I got ofF with a severe reprimand from the ist lieutenant. On arriv- 
ing in England I was s^in submitted to the fussy interference of my 
troublesome relative, who caused my appointment to the *^ Stag " to 
be cancelled, and I found my destination to be to join the ^* Larne," 
an i8-gun sloop, commissioned for the East Indies, commanded by 
Commander Patrick Blake. In point of bet, I had no reason to grumble 
at that shift, for Commander Biake I found to be one of the kindest 
and pleasantest of superiors, and if I had rejoined later the ^^ Lame," 
as it was intended I should have done, my fiite in the Navy might 
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have proved a very different one to what it was. I was turned on 
to the flag-ship at Lisbon, H.M.S. *' Hastings," Vice-Admiral Sir 
William Gage, uncle to Commander Blake, as I should have been 
placed in a false position if I had passed for seamanship in the East 
Indies, and kept half passed, as it were, till I could be put through 
the mill at Portsmouth for my navigation examination* So it was 
arranged that I should be transferred to the *^ Hastings," whose time 
was nearly up ; and, after becoming a mate (passing for both sea* 
manship and navigation), should rejoin the ^^ Larne,'' Commander 
Blake having most kindly consented to keep my vacancy open in 
the mean time. I passed triumphantly for seamanship while belong- 
ing to the ^' Hastings,'' but the triumph was of a peculiar kind. 
My three examining captains were remarkable specimens of the 
^^ genus " Captain ; the senior, and President of the Court, an aged, 
mellowed buffer, kindly disposed to the entire human race, but the 
last man on earth willing to ^^ turn back '' a youth, as I was ; the 
next in seniority, somewhat clouded in his mina as to whether a ship 
ought to anchor, after the manner of St. Paul, with three anchors 
from the stern, or with one from the bows ; and the junior one, so 
blind and shy, that he resigned his part of the business, which was 
examining my log-books, after a superficial look at them, fortunately 
for me, for they were founded on fiction, full of the most worthless 
^ records, entirely ignorant of that which was true. With the material 
of the Court before me, I felt no doubt whatever of receiving the 
first half of my mate's certificate; but the triumvirate, to save them- 
selves ar.d me further trouble, on reading Captain Parker's addenda 
to the certificate I had for my service in the ^' Rodney," and which 
was highly complimentary, announced that it was useless on their 
part to submit me to any searching examination, as Captain Parker's 
testimony was ampiv sufficient. I amused the Court by myself 
correcting an error I had made in answering a problem — that ot 
unmooring — which I had done without unbitting^ that is, releasing 
the cable from the turn it has round the bits ; in practice this would 
not be possible. I had a kind of fear the Three might ask me one 
of the most frequent ^^ passing " questions ; that is, the marks of the 
lead, which I had never thought fit to leain ; but, as probably they 
were just as ignorant of those blessed marks as I was, I escaped 
the difficulty. Thus I emerged, full fledged, into the rank and pay 
of a mate, though I had still to face the examination at Portsmouth. 
I had the command of the maintop on board the ^^ Hastings," and 
the boats ; not an unpleasant position, though the scrambling aloft 
at times, in the dead of night, when the screech of the boatswain's 
mate's pipe, calling the hands to reef topsails, with all the horrors 
of the fuitock-rigging, if the lubbers' hole was bunged up, aroused 
me, went beyond the agreeable. The ^^ Hastings " had been, when 
I joined her, two years and a half at Lisbon, and I think beyond 
sighting her anchors from time to time, had remained stuck at her 
moorings, without ever making sail, the whole time. The old risk 
was before this seventy-four, of " grounding on her beef bones." The 
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many millions of jelly-fish, who passed her during that time, probably^ 
got the best of these bones. We took home Lord and Lady Howard 
de Walden from Lisbon, and were nearly three weeks on the passage, 
shortening sail at night to a minimum, so as not to disturb their 
Excellencies in their slumbers. Some of their progeny were also 
on board. We were paid off at Sheerness, and I then looked 
forward to returning to the " Lame," after I had completed the 
" passing" business. I was coached at Portsmouth, in St. George's 
Square, by the best of ^^ coaches ;" but he always told me that a 
certain Mr. Thursby, also under his wing for examination, was 
sure to beat me, being a queer customer at those dreadful things, 
"Logarithms," and their brain-breaking companions. When the 
rime came for the examinations, I was so ill, and in such pain, that 
had it not been for my companion in my lodgings nearly pulling me 
out of bed, and threatening me with "cold pig," I really believe I 
should have thrown up the attempt to pass, and sent in a certificate 
of illness ; but, luckily, I pulled myself together, and Johnson, my 
companion, and I, presented ourselves at the Naval College at the 
right time. I worked through the paper of questions in about five 
hours, and then began to work them over again to compare, when 
I found the very first diflFerent from the original solution. But I 
ascertained that I was wrong at No. 2 trial, this proving that I was 
quite tired out, and I resolved to risk it, and sent in the work 
without any further comparisons. In point of fact, there was but 
one bint error in the whole lot, of no moment. I got through in 
the next two days the gunnery examination, md all that was left 
of " grinding " ; then awaited the result, in a slightly nervous con- 
dition. Sir Thomas Hastings, captain of the gunnery ship, seeing 
my state of body, sufiering much as I had been throughout, kindly 
had me placed in the room where the clerks were counting up the 
marks made by each candidate, noting those that had passed, and 
the rejected. I asked one of them, when I saw the work was 
nearly over, who had obtained the highest number of marks ? The 

clerk, knowing nothing of me, said ; " A man called ," men- 

rioning my name ! I bounded inwardly with joy, and for the 
moment envied no man ; for the success I had gained was indeed 
unexpected, and almost glorious ! Mr. Thursby had also made but 
one error, though his was of a colossal kind^ taking out wrong 
logarithms in his " Lunar," which cost him a perfect family of 
marks. Next day Admiral Pleydell Bouverie, when he handed the 
mate's certificate to each of the successful candidates, said to me 
that he regretted much not being able to add to mine a lieutenant's 
commission. A pity the old salt could not, indeed ! Thursby was 
No. 2 on the list 7*hat exploit on my part was the very last I 
accomplished in my naval life, and what with the continual interfer- 
ence of my bothersome relative in my wishes, which I could then 
fkiriy claim as worthy of attention, my increasing dislike of the 
profession, and, at the top of it all, a fatal preference I could not 
help feeling for a Being I came across at Madena — ^all this led to 
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my abandoning the Navy, just when I had overcome it? most trying 
part ; and ^^K.N." no longer found a place on mj visiting cards* 
A lady once told a friend of hers that she meant to send her 
son to sea ; to which the friend observed : " Would it not be the 
same thing if you gave him an emetic ?'* That was nearly my 
position, and a precious nasty one it was ! I had been suddenly 
removed from the ^ Larne/' and not allowed to rejoin her on the 
East Indian station, and appointed to a vile 28-gun ship on the South 
American station, the ^^ Samarang," and it was on my passage out to 
join her I took the irrevocable plunge which cut ms adrift from the 
Navy. It has been said I ought to have been shot as a deserter, and 
curious people have asked me to show them my shoulders, to hunt 
for a ^* D," which in those days used to be burnt into such characters' 
flesh ; but my skin never received that indelible mark. I stayed 
four months at TenerifFe, the island I had remained at when I left 
the ^Lily" (the sloop I was taking a passage in on my way to 
South America), and, barring the grilling heat of that summer, the 
thermometer often touching 98 degrees, I passed a rather pleasant 
time, basking about and shooting many fat quails, which bird abounds 
in the fields of the island, a considerable height above Santa Cruz ; 
but I had always to make a start at daylight and cease at 8 o'clock, 
for neither man nor dog could stand the heat of the sun after its rays 
arrived at maturity. I made the ascent of the famous Peak on the 
jst of September (1838), and saw the sunrise from that immense 
altitude, 12,600 feet from the sea, which lay at our feet, as it were ; 
and to mark {he ^traordinary height of this peak, when the sun 
first appears, the mere shadow of the peak entirely overlaps the 
small island of Gomera, which lies thirty miles distant from Tene- 
riflfe. I was accompanied by two individuals, one young and active, 
the other middle-aged and wheezy. We started at 8 a.m. from 
Orotava, and worked our way to the '^ Resting-place of the English," 
as is called a kind of partly-enclosed paddock, where a short rest is 
taken previous to the walking part of the ascent. Ponies had borne 
us up thus far, and awaited bur return. We started on oar laborious 
trudge at about 2 o'clock a.m., and arrived some ten minutes before 
sunrise, that is myself, the guides, and the youth, but the wheezy 
individual collapsed when within sight of the summit, sick and settled. 
No amount of poking-up, nor of heavy chaff, could bring him to time, 
and before we reached the spot where we had left him, he was well 
halfway back to the ponies. The summit of the Peak of TenerifFe 
represents a large basin, of soft pounded lava, whence rises a cone about 
100 feet high, most difficult to ascend ; thus our last steps were much 
more trying to us than the first part of our climbing^ which was chiefly 
over boulders of rock and masses of lava, deposited ages back by the 
eruptions of the Peak, now an harmless and' used-up volcano. I did 
all that was right when standing on the very apex of this singular 
mouftlain, blessed the sea and the vast expanse which lay under and 
before me, and then rapidly faced about and began the descent. I 
managed to reach not only Orotava, but to push tm to Santa Cruz that 
flight, getting back to my hotel by 9.3JO F.w., my horte much mor 
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beat than its rider, I having pressed the animal severely to do the 
thirty miles from Orotava to Santa Cruz in double-quick time. He 
certainlv gave me a fall halfway, but what are falls to a lad of 
twenty r \Vhen we had started from Orotava the day before, the 
thermometer stood, at 8 o'clock, at 93. At the resting-place it 
had fallen to 46, and on the very summit of the Peak it just exceeded 
32. Somewhat curious to experience a diflFerence of 61 degrees 
in less than twenty-four hours ! It was too much for the wheezy 
one. 

Next day I entertained a party of some twenty cf my kind 
TeneriiFe friends, drenched them with ^' Shammy," and had the 
satisfaction of feeling assured that a splitting headache would be their 
portion on the morning of the 3rd of September. I took a passage 
in a Norwegian brigantine, bound for Madeira, and left Tenerine 
on the 4th. The captain of this craft, utterly ignorant of the right 
manner of proceeding to his destination, would stick to making short 
tacks, instead of standing well out to the westward to look for a 
leading wind to take us to Madeira ; but at last, barely making any 
progress, and by signs and showing him my sextant, and daily taking 
observations, he began to respect me, and made over the navigation 
of his vessel to my care, rightly concluding that I knew more of his 
work than he did. We then stood on the starboard tack for some 
seventy hours, got a slant in the wind, and fetched right into the 
roadstead of Madeira, where I chose the site for anchoring, and so 
ended, in a satisfactory manner, my connection with '* those that ga 
down to the sea in ships." A beastly Portuguese merchant steamer 
bore me to Lisbon, and having managed to scrape together the sun¥ 
necessary for my passage to London, I returned to my nativ^land by 
the ** Iberia,'* always sea-sick, and got home once more, with is. bd. 
in my pocket. 

I will here relate a short and terrible story, which ought to have 
found a place in the first part of this memoir, of a very tragic nature. 
It is the custom for all men-of-war to honour the Sovereign's birth- 
day by manning yards and firing a royal salute, at 12 o'clock, and 
on that occasion, in 1833, '^ ^^^ ^'Jackass" frigate I belonged to,, 
we had to return the salutes which the French and Russian frigates 
at anchor near us had also fired. A marine, named Edward Lowden^ 
was reloading the after-gun on the main deck, and was sitting astride 
the muzzle of the gun, ramming home the cartridge, his head just 
over the orifice of the muzzle. From the vent of the gun not 
having been perfectly stopped, some lighted part of the discharged 
car'-'^^e had been left in the breech of the gun, and the fresh 
cartridge, on being rammed home, instantly ignited. The head of 
the rammer caught the poor man's chin, and tearing his head oiF, the 
rammer, head, and the body were blown out to sea ! Nothing was 
seen of the corpse for five weeks, when an aged Turk fished it out 
of the sea and towed it alongside our ship. As a rule, a sunken 
body will rise in some four or five days, but in this case the proba* 
bility is that it got fouled by some vessel's cable and held over time. 
We had the body sewn up in a hammock, but decomposition was sa 
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advanced that two of the men at the work had to leave the pinnace, 
nearly fainting. The Rev. Mr. Le Mesurier, chaplain at Malta, 
happening to be on board, we obtained his services to read the 
Burial Service, and poor Lowden was deposited in mid-stream in the 
Bosphorus, with no less than six 32-lb. shot weighting down the 
body. I trust he rests well ! 

My tale is now over, and I crave the indulgence of any who may 
take the trouble of reading this but indifferently composed record of 
a wasted career. Had I not been messed about, and foolishly guided 
by a pompous-mindedy though no doubt well-meaning relative, it 
may be that I should have had to tell of a very different end to a 
sailor's life ; but my evil star, which has ever clung to me, prevailed. 
Had I steered my course less wildly, and steadied myself with more 
ballast, I should not now, at sixty-four, have to lament over the many 
valuable opportunities I have cast aside, or of the poor return I can 
show of the use to which I applied such limited abilities as were 
granted me. 



A LAY OF THE BLACKMORE VALE. 

(Dedicated to G. D. Wingfield Digby, Esq., of Sherborne Castle, the late 
Master, and to Sir Richard G. GI7D, Bart., the present Master of the Black- 
more Vale Hounds.) 

Come hither, good sportsmen, of Dorset I sing. 
That part of the world has a foxhunting ring ; 
And dwell you near by us, or hail you from far, 
A welcome you'll get if a sportsman you are ! 
Ayk, welcomes as plenty as blossoms in May 
We offer to all who are with us to day I 
The scent of the pastures is borne on the gale : 
Then mount, brother sportsmen, away to the Vale I 

They come from the Pyichley, they come from the Quorn, 

To list to the notes of a Dorsetshire horn. 

While some from the Belvoir I fancy I see, 

And many a man with a ^^ long pedigree." 

Let us drink to our visitors jolly good health. 

And wish them good sport, which is better than wealth ! 

So bring me a flagon of Dorsetshire ale, 

For the right sort of liquor is brewed in the Vale ! 

A health let us quaflF to old Somerset, too ; 
Her riders are gsdlant, their spirits are true : 
Their steeds are not seen, I can swear, near the tail 
Of a run through the pick of our glorious Vale I 
And here's to our huntsman so cheery and keen. 
To all of his breed, whether scarlet or green ! 
To each hound I — ^and may never their prozeny fail 
To " go " like their sires of to-day in the Vale ! 
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In Sherborne the snuggest of quarters you'll find; 

(The Digbjr Hotel was for sportsmen designed :) 

Of our sport and our wdcome none erer complain, 

And if 70a come once^ we shall see jrou again ! 

Are you down on your luck ? are you troubled with blasT ?* 

Your wife and your doctor you ofcen abuse ?-^ 

A cure I'll prescribe, when their remedies fail, 

In the Dorsetshire air that you breathe in the Vale ! 

The yeomen of Dorset are best of their class. 
You may gafeUop till night over acres of grats ; 
They have fences as big as your heart can desire, 
Though I tell you with pride I'm a stranger to wire I 
Our farmers in Blackmore can ride like the wind) 
I give you my word they are seldom behind. 
Go, search merry England by mountain and dale. 
The best of good fellows you'll find in the Vale ! 

The fame of Squire Digby has often been sung, 

Alas ! that he could not for ever be young ! 

Adieu to the saddle he said with regret, t 

But he handles his team* with the best of them yet ! 

And though Father Time has been treating him well. 

One cannot, at eighty, in hunting excel. 

If sickness and trouble his strength should assail 

His heart will be with us, be sure, in the Vale ! 

A health to Sir Richard ! hurrah fat the pack ! 

And here's to each horse, be it hunter or hack! 

Here's '' many a gallop, and many a spin ! " 

You had them with Digby, you have tbenr with Glyn 1 

Then fill me a bumper, and drink to the field, 

In riding to no one in Britain we yield I 

Now here's to each fence — may we over them sail ! 

And here's to the foxes we hunt in the Vale I 

There are pearls 'neath the ocean, and gems in the mine, 
And pleasures for some in the juice of the vine ; 
But the jewel for me is a gem of a horse, 
A pearl of great value — a fox-holding gorsel 
A run, sir, will please you fitr better than wine. 
The farther you gallop^^the better you'll dine I 
Here's luck over bxook, over bullfinch and rail. 
And may you be first through a run in the Vale I. 

Alex. Claak KEmifEBY. 

• In his eighty-fifth year "the Squire" is daily to be seen driving his£>ur-in- 
liand, in splendid rorm, as though he were thirty I 
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HALF-HOURS WITH DAN SEFFERT. 

^^ Now we have met again, according to promise, I will tell you 
some of my hunting experiences," said Dan SefFert to us not long 
ago } ** and here, as in our last conversation, I m«st begin at Bath, 
for it was there I saw my first hunt with staghounds, one Easter 
Monday. I remember as well as possible trudging ofiF on foot to 
see the stag turned out, when my father overtook me going up the 
bill, and asked, * Where are you going to 7 ' 

*' ' To see the stag turned out. 

*^ Well, give me hold of your hand, put your foot on mine, and 
jump up." And I was soon on his horse behind him, rather to my 
surprise and delight, for he was not one to take kindly to my goin? 
off on my own account, and used to frighten me terribly by saying I 
should be put in the stocks if he can^ht me out of bounds. This 
time, however, he was all right, and I saw the comtnencement of the 
run ; but after we jumped a fence or ti¥0 it was enough for me in 
that fashion, so he put me down and let me find my way home as 
well as I could. He was no great hunter himself, and did not like 
his horses knocked about and galloped after hounds, as he called it 
barbarous woiic. 

^ When we came to London, my father took a riding-school of 
George Elmore, and I was a great deal about with the Elmores. 
Adam liked me to ride his horses and jump them in the school. 
One day, when he saw I and my brother Bill there, he said, ' Boys, 
how should you like a day's hunting ? ' Of course we said we should 
be delighted to go, but sulded that father would not let us have any 
horses. * Leave that to me,' said Elmore ; and sure enough, he got 
over the old man, and persuaded him to let us have some horses and 
go. I had a little brown, and Bill had a horse called Mountaineer, a 
big jumper. The Honourable Grantley Berkeley's staghounds met 
at £lmore's farm on a Monday morning, and we had the most pre- 
cise instructions from the old man as to how we should regulate our 
conduct, with the very strictest injunctions not to hurry the horses, 
but to be sure and not take them out of a walk» Every one laughed 
at us, for we were dressed up in our Sunday best suits for the 
occasion. We started in a drizzling rain, and walked all the way to 
the meet according to orders, as well as for the fear of tiring our 
horses, and a pretty figure we cut at the meet, for we were as wet 
through as drowned rats. 

*' Adam Elmore had promised our ftither that he would take care 
of us ; and the old man sjud, ^ Don't break their arms or legs ; break 
their necks, if you must break any part of them, and then they will 
be no more trouble.' The deer was turned out at the top of Elmore's 
farm, and away we went. I remember the first fence wdl, to this 
day ; it was a small bullfinch, which there was really no occasion to 
jump, but old Adam said to me, ' Go it, bojr 1 you. keep dose with 
me,' and over I went,^ my little horse, taking it splcwdlikf. We had 
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run about a quarter of an hour, when I found out that hunting was 
not all such fun as jumping small bullfinches ; for the good little 
brown, putting his foot in one of the small grips that then abounded 
in the Harrow country, ereatly to my astonishment, heels over 
head we went ; for I could see no fence to throw him down, and 
being but a lad, never thought of the grips ^Adam had promised 
father that we should only see the turn-out^ ana Bill obeyed orders, 
but I went on). Elmore took care of me, for he caught my horse, 
and I got on and saw the end of the run without further mishap, 
but the poor little brown horse looked so thin and tucked up that 
father declared Elmore should never take me out with him again. 

'^ However, I often had a day's hunting after that, and once 
remember the deer being taken in Keppel Street, Russell Square;. 
I rode one of the mares used in the riding-school on that day, and 
gave her such a jacketing that she nearly died. Towards the end of 
the run she began to bump my legs, when I could not think what 
was the matter with her, and got frightened ; so I told old Bill Bean 
of it, and he said, * Loose her girths, boy ; loose her girths,' and so I 
did, which probably saved her. She had never seen hounds before 
that (^ay, I am sure. We turned out at Uxbridee Common, and 
ran them over Elmore's farm at Harrow and Highgate, then up 
Woburn Place and into Russell Square, and the hind was taken 
opposite the door of Miss Foote, the celebrated actress, who after- 
wards married the Earl of Petersham. I remember Grantley Berkeley 
taking oiF his hat to her as she looked out on the scene. I took 
the mare home, turned her into the yard, and bolted, for I knew 
what my fate would be if my father saw the state she was in. 

^' These, however, were what you may call stolen days, and I did 
not do so very much hunting until later on, then I remember one 
very good day with Lord Derby's staghounds. They met in the 
country that in Surrey we used to term ' below the hill,' and where, 
if it was not quite like the Harrow grass was then, we could always 
find plenty of jumping to amuse men and horses. I do not know 
the exact locality of the fixture now, as it is so many years ago, but 
I remember that it was some place between Crawley and Reieate, a 
deep heavy country chat takes a great deal out of horses. We had 
a good run through this, and then the deer took us on to the bill, 
which put a stopper on most of them — indeed only Mr. Sylvister 
and I were near the hounds. I was on such a good-winded horse 
that he never was fairly blown ; still, in rising out of the Vale, the 
hounds had at least two fields the best of me, and, as I said, only 
Mr. Sylvister was near me when we were going on the top again. 
Before long I jumped a gate, and soon afterwards found my saddle 
gradually shifting towards the horse's ears, and knew at once that 
either the girths or the girth straps had given way, so I eased myself 
up, and pulling the saddle out from under me, threw it down and 
went on bare-backed to the end of the run, although I was riding a 
very narrow, difficult horse to sit upon. I'hey took their deer close 
to some stacks by the side of a lane not far from Ewell, and when 
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the field came up, a man named Simpson remarked, ' This is too 
good a man to be sitting like this on a bare-backed horse/ and he 
pulled some straw out of a stack for me to sit upon* He feared that 
I should catch cold from sitting on the wet horse, but I never 
thought about it ; I was not more than twenty years old then* As 
I told youy the horse was one of the best, or perhaps quite the best 
I ever rode, and as you know, I have been on some pretty good 
ones in my time. He would come home full of fun and play after 
runs in which other horses were beaten, and some even killed, but 
that was owing to his wonderful wind. I remember one foggy day, 
following Jonathan Griffin, who said, ^ We can only stick to the 
hounds as close as possible on such a day as this, for we cannot tell 
where we are going.' He rode at a fence, and landed into a pit in 
some lime, which in all probability saved him. My horse knew 
better and stopped, thus keeping me from a fall, and perhaps even 
being killed* I never could find out how he was bred, but I 
remember he was a good-looking, well-made horse* I bought him 
of a regular 'chaunter' named Joe Tapley, who sold more screws 
than almost any other man, and I sold him to George Dockey, the 
jockey, from whose hands he passed into the stable of Lord Stanley, 
who declared he was not a horse at all, but a witch, for there was 
no tiring him. Another day, when we come to the racing and 
steeplechasing part of our story, I'll tell you another tale of old 
Jonathan that will make you laugh* 

*^ Now we will have a touch at my riding a horse for the Duke 
of Cumberland, on which I jumped the river Colne* It happened 
like this : Mr* John Elmore sent to me one day, and said, ' Dan, 

rou must ride the Duke of Cumberland's horse to-morrow.' ' No,' 
replied, ^ I am going to ride my own ;' for I thought him a great 
coarse lumbering kind of horse, and did not care for the job. He 
was a great strong chesnut horse, more like drawing a cart than 
going hunting. Elmore said, * You must ride him, for the Duke 
especially wants to see him go.' So I was forced to set on him, and 
I think we met at Crauford that day with the Kings. He did see 
him too, for soon after they turned out the Duke was trotting up a 
green lane where hounds had crossed, and happened to be there 

1'ust as I was coming at a wattled fence with a ditch into the 
ane* I had no idea who he was, but thought it was an old General 
who often came out and was always getting in the way, creeping 
about the lanes, so I holloaed out, ^ Where are you coming, you 
confounded old fool ? ' for I could not pull my horse up, and was 
likely to have knocked him over* When I got home, John Elmore 
said to me, ^ What did you say to the Duke ? ' ' Nothing ; I called 
out at the old General who is always about the lanes;' ' Well, the 
Duke said to me when he came home, *^ That young man who is 
riding my horse, Mr. Elmore, is not very particular in his language.'' ' 
Hounds ran on towards Chertsey and that way, and galloping up a 
field I saw some willow-trees, and of course concluded it was a 
brook, so I set my horse sharp at it as usual, for I like to take them 
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quick at water, but not to begin to set tliem going too soon. When 
I was up in the air I saw ic was a widish place, and only one man 
followed ose. I got over safe, but be fell into the middle of it. I 
think it was Captain Oliver, a brother to the Oliver who drives 
about now with the Duke of Gra&on's hounds. Afterwards I found 
it was the river Colne that I had janaped. It was a strange thing ; 
many years afterwards I was going to Siough to m«et the Qacen's 
bounds, when, just before I tttrned off to go through Cobibrook, 
somewhere between that village and Twickenham, I thoogfat I knew 
the place again, and that it was just here I bad jumped the river ; so 
meeting a man, I asked him the naoEie of the {dace, and said, ' I 
^ink, many years ago, I jumped die river just about here with the 
King's staghounds/ He answered, ' Yes, you did, and got into tkc 
middle of it/ I said, * No ; I got over ; only one man followed ak^ 
and he got in/ Strange, was it not, that I should meet a nnm at 
that identical spot who remembered the circumstance ? 

*^ I used to hunt a great deal o wr the Harrow at that time, aad 
rare fun we had ; it was very trp'ng for borses, and only the well- 
bred ones could go over it. 1 remember a capital bit of Am we lad 
with Mr. Abbot's harriers. He lived in Essex, and when the seasoa 
was over there, Elmore asked him to come up and have a day at his 
farm to look for an outlying deer, which he was very pleased to do» 
He rode a little cobby horse, and so did his whip. Elmore gave him a 
drag, and Billy Bean and all of us were there to see the (an. It was 
capital. We went to a little spinney, and there was a labourer 
placed for the purpose, that Elmore asked if he had seen ^lythtng or 
the deer lately. ^ Yes, sir,' he answered ; ** he went into that little 
copse this morning, and I han't see'd un go out since.' So in the 
hounds were put, but they took the scent up, and went off such a 
cracker that Abbot smelt a rat, and holloaed out to stop them. 
However, that was more than he or his whip could do on their thick 
cobs. In three or four fields they came to a narrow part of the Brent^ 
and this quite finished what the pace bad begun. We went over it, 
and on with the hounds, wlio ran a regtdar cracker to Edgware, right 
up to an inn or hotel. No one but Billy and I were in it at last9 
and old Bean tcAd the hostler to take care of the hounds and feed 
them well. Then he ordered some refreshment for me and hansel^ 
and when we had it toM the landlord that the owner would come 
after the hounds and pay for everything, and home we went. He 
was such a man for a lane was Billy. 

^ Once I rode a drag for Colonel Charitie. He had some 
bounds, and kept ttiem in a mews between Biyanstoac Square and 
Crawford Street. I used to be often with farm, and a fonny man he 
was. He would not ride a yard, though. When we ran this dtiag 
the hounds had the best of all the rest of them, but the Colonel 
managed to cut in somehow, and was there some time before any one 
else. Then he said to me, * Don't tell them, but 1 had it all to sayseHF. 
Hold your tongue, and we wiH gaouaon them.' So when thegr 
came be began to halloa out, * Hullo^ you fellows, where have you 
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been ? Whf , I have had it all to myself; haven't I, Sdfisrt ? ' ' Yes, 
CoioiioL* It then came on to rain, and he left me to bring home 
the hounds^ and vent on, I got along very well for a time ; at 
length one got over the fence, and began to run like great guns, and 
I went after it ; but, do what I would, I could not catch it, so I 
gave up, and lo and behold, when I got back, all Ac others were 
gone but one couple, so I jogged home with them. When I gpt 
to his place, he said, 'Well, SefFert, how have you got on,eh?^ 
* Very well, but I have lost all the hounds except this couple/ 
' Never mind, I'll hang them, and then the lot w'dl be gone. Now 
come and have aome dinner/ * Not in all this mess and mud, 
Colooel ; I am not fit to ait iomn wkfa Mrs. Charttie/ ^ Oh, never 
mind ; come along.' So in I went. When Mrs. Chaccde (a 
beautUiil woman) came in, he said, ^ My dear, let me introduce you 
to my huntsman, but I have just discharged him, though.' Then we 
had dinner, and if I remember rightly, made a rather warm night of 
it afterwards. Once he was larking with some friends, and jismped 
into an old woman's garden, with bis groom and some more people* 
She came out, and let her tongue loose instyle, telling him he was ^ no 
gentleman to behave like that.' ^ I don't pretend to be a gentleman, 
my good woman,' said he.; 'talk to that one,' pointing to his groom, 
who was still in the garden, ^ he is a real gentleman. 

^* Once I rode in a drag with old Billy Bean, after a day with the 
Royal Buckhounds, and we finished almost in the dark. Never was 
auch a man for hunting. The farmers said it was no vse to try and 
stop him, for he would come, daylight or dark ; but he was very 
jealous, and would do anything to get the lead. Once the Royal 
Hounds were coming to Craulord, where there is plenty of water to 
jiunp, and there was a couple of brooks nearly sure to come in the 
line soon after we started. Old Bean ^id to me, ' You must come 
on, aad ride your grey horse. Young Peyton is coming up out of 
the Bicester country, to show us how to go.' I went, and sure 
enough, when we started, we had the brooks ; the principal part ot 
the field axroided them, and eld Billy himself slipped along a road 
and cut in aftsrwank. I jimiped them aU right, but Peyton got in, 
and his horse was killed by that run. Bean told me afterwards, so 
I went on alone, and when the hounds crossed the iY>ad Bean 
jumped out first, and holloaed, * Come along ea the old grey hone, 
now,' aa if he had been in finnt all the way, instead of just cut in. 
But he would do that if he was on a slow horse, but a .fine 
fencer; he would fi>llow the deer for a tioK, and lude hhnself, 
and then come out in the fi'ont arod cram over some most awful 
places, as if he had been there all the time. He was a fine hone* 
man when not hunting, but very severe on their mouths when 
after hounds, and sometimes he would nearly break a horse's jaw. 
I stopped him once. We were out with Mr. De Burgh's hounds, 
and some water-carriers were full near the river, so that the 
hounds and all the field were taken on the road over the bridges. 
Bean and Jem Mason went along the meadows, and I, seeing them 
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there, jumped my horse ofF the footpath over the hedge behind them, 
and cantered down the meadows. These places were nothing when 
they were not full, because you could get down into them and up ; 
but had to jump if they were full, for the water was deep. I saw 
there was some stopping in front of me, but I set my horse going at 
another place, and got well over. Mr. de Burgh gave me a cheer 
from the road, and said, * Well done, Seffert $ you have stopped the 
crack men this time.' 

" Do you remember Mrs. Theobald ? She was following me once 
in Surrey ; we had dropped in for a good thing, and I wanted to be 
quit of her. There was a brook, deep, like many of them are in 
Surrey, so that a horse was almost bound to fidl backwards if he did 
not clear it. Mine just did it, and only just, for the bank broke 
under him when he landed, and nearly let him back ; but hers went 
right back, and I saw no more of her. I don't like ladies hunting. 
I lost a clipping run once, waiting for one to go over a fence before 
me, and I said then I never would wait for one again. 

''Hunters ought to be made very handy, so that you can turn and 
twist them anywhere at short notice, to get at a fence and lose no 
time. You must set them on their haunches if they are to go well 
and get right, and they will never fall with you. I do not believe 
they want teaching to jump ; they jump naturally, and I have had 
them carry me as cleverly the first day of seeing hounds as old horses 
could do, go on and ofF, and do all kinds of queer fences ; but you 
must get them nicely handled first, that is the secret. People affect 
to call the time and teaching spent over them all nonsense, but when 
they have ridden a properly-handled horse, they alter their opinion. 
I used to think school-teaching nonsense when I was a young man, 
but I have altered my opinion since, and can see the utility of it ; but 
as one of the best judges of horses and riding in England used to say, 
' Fine horsemanship is not appreciated in England.* It is more so 
noW| though, than it was at one time. Horses have extraordinary 
sense, if you will only take the trouble to cultivate it. I bought a 
horse called Corsair, a racehorse, and mounted and rode him without 
any trouble. The next day I ordered him to be saddled, and went 
out, booted and spurred, to ride him, but he would not let me get 
near him to mount. I could not make it out, and said to the man, 
* What have you been at with him ; he let me mount him all right 
yesterday ? ' He said he had done nothing, and I could see nothing 
to irritate the horse, so I was inclined to lose nnr patience, when I 
saw him glance down at my spurs. I said, * I fancy he does not 
like my spurs/ so I took them off, and he then let me mount him as 
quiet as possible. No doubt he had, at one time or another, been 
butchered and abused with them." 

N. 
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PROSPECTS AND RETROSPECTS 07 THE CHASE 

IN IRELAND, 

A VERY kw years have elapsed since a group of men, all remark- 
able in the world of sport, and of whom some had borne the born — 
symbolic of the M.F.H. and his high office — in England, others in 
Ireland, were eng^iged in discussing the future of foxhunting within 
Her Majesty's dominions, and the conclusion these experts and 
specialists, so to speak, arrived at was, that the sport of kings 
and kaisers, princes and kaiserines, was an institution doomed to 
comparatively speedy extinction in the larger island, while it was 
more than probable that it would survive the century in Ireland, and 
perhaps, like the fabled Phoenix, emblematic of the island, that it 
would attain renewed vigour and increased power from the fact of 
deriving an influx of capital and competitors in the golden tide of 
youth, who, debarred from pleasant ^' pursuit '' in their own land, 
would be sure to migrate, woodcock fashion, to the pastoral land 
where nature and the genius of the inhabitants assured it a happy 
home and unlimited scope. For, it was argued, the farmers, the back- 
bone and chief support of the chase in England, are by no means 
as loyal to the sport as they were in palmier times, when life was 
easier and more stay at home ; when the friction of existence was 
less felt, and means and ideas bore a better proportion to each other 
than they do now ; ere foreign competition and the glutting of the 
home market had made them poorer and wiser men, and tne rela- 
tions between farmers and squires were more paternal and less 
matters of business than at present. How could Farmer Buttercup, 
who bad given up all thoughts of hunting, and had devoted his 
mind and energies to distilling gold from the reluctant clay of his 
hereditary but much impoverished farm, look on oculo irretortOj 
while twice fifty gentlemen from town, from the neighbouring garri- 
son, and the nearest manufacturing centre, trampled on his young 
wheat and acupunctured his seeds on the wettest of wet days ? How 
could Farmer Factotum, who had gone in extensively for steam- 
ploughs and phosphates, tolerate the repeated incursions of urban 
hordes, who levelled his fences, smashed his gates, and treated him« 
self as a pestilent Pariah if he ventured to remonstrate, when it was 
well-known that his holding was the dearest take in the whole 
country ? No ! when the country fed the town, and hunting was 
the pastime of squires and yeomen, with a very limited professional 
infusion, the chase was a comprehensible pastime ; but now, when 
the city bought its eggs in France, its wheat in California, its cheese, 
beef, and bacon in America, imported its hunters from Ireland, 
Austria, Hungary, or America, and yet expected the highly-rented 
acres of England to furnish a common for their rough riders — what 
reason or common sense could be found for the continuance of a 
state of things so lopsided and preposterous ? 

The case in Ireland, it was averred, was wholly different, and the 
vot. XL. — NO. 274. ^ 
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genius of the inhabitants, all bom devotees of Diana, together 
with their self-interest, all concurred towards strengthening and im- 
proving the status of the chase in that green isle whose shamrock/ 
savannahs seemed destined by nature to be its true home ! As for 
the natural bias of the Fatlander for horn and hound, why attempt 
to prove what was never doubted ? The * Shaugraun ' of Bourci- 
cault is a type to be found in every village of hunting zeal, without, 
perhaps, great culture or much self-respect. Then, it seemed, too^ 
that aJl classes had a vested interest in the welfare of hunting, for 
not to speak of its virtue in steming the tide of inevitable absenteeism 
and attracting strangers and pilgrims from afar to pour a Factolian 
tribute into the land of their adoption. Hunting, in its various de- 
velopments, created the hunter ; and the Irish hunter had become a 
speciality whose price, owing to immense demand and general appre- 
ciation, had gone up greatly in the English and foreign markets. Then 
the Irish &rmer hsul little or nothing to dread from the presence of 
hounds. A rearer or fattener of stock, or perhaps both, he tilled very 
slightly, and set little store by steam ploughs and such instruments, 
demanded by stubborn and somewhat exhausted soil. Much of his 
pasturage was in a primeval condition, and the great broad embank- 
ments that separated one field from another, together with the deep 
streams and cuttings that seamed and drained them, were probably 
placed there by some pioneer forbear, whose headstone in the family 
burying-place has become undecipherable by age and the elementaJ 
wear and tear. Nor was it possible that the bucolic temper should be so 
sorely tried and tested as in manufacturing England, l^he system of 
railways was not adapted for pouring immense crowds of pursuers on 
particular spots and fashionable fixtures. Nor were there any great 
centres of manufacturing wealth and industry where immense com- 
mercial Zealand energy was combined with venatic enterprise of a most 
heroic character. Then climate and circumstance, and to a certain 
extent the desultory industry of the natives, combined to make Ireland 
a vast sheep and cattle form for England — *^ a teeming mother of flocks 
and herds," as Lord Carlisle, in a moment of prophetic inspiration, 
styled her, while everything seemed to point to the enlargement of 
the boundaries of existing holdmgS and the consolidation of petty 
tenancies — ^all most material promoters of hunting interests and the 
welfare of the fox family. 

One short lustrum ago how fair seemed these promises, how 
natural the conclusions therefrom ! Boycotting was then an tmknown 
term, and terrorism had not become incorporated widi the national 
life in Ireland. It is not much more than three years since the 
agnuian war began and active hostilities commenced against the 
landlord interests. Marshalled and led by clever adventurers, subsi- 
dised by American dollars, and dazzled by bright visions of such 
solid spoil as neither '^ Three-Fingered Jade '' nor any British Buc- 
caneer could ever hold up to the cupiditv of his piratical crew, the 
peasantry of Ireland prepared for the onslaught. History will tell to 
after ages the sad story of the campaign. The slaughter of peer and 
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peasant alike ; the horrible mutilations and atrocities perpetrated on 

the stock of antagonists ; and, what concerns us most here, the 

violent attempt at suppression of those rural sports and pastimes 

which were speciall7 fostered by the patriciate, and which were 

-considered inconsistent with the national dignity and supremacy of 

peasantry or proletariantsm. Gradually, during the year 1882, 

trough which we are now passing, things came to the worst, and 

then, according to the old adage, they began to mend, after two 

great officers of state were butchered in the Phoenix Park, and sofne 

^murders of unparalleled atrocity were perpetrated in the west, the 

irictims being members of all classes and sects and of both sexes, 

Xraw began to re-assert its long dormant might, and the Horatian 

4uiage — 

" Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede pcena claudo " — 

{>ecame partially true of Ireland. With the terrorism that had 
oppressed the peasantry removed, the national instincts and notions 
of self-interest, which had been warped by evil counsellors, re- 
asserted themselves, and among other brighter vistas opened for the 
^ntry of Ireland, was the revival of the chase within her borders. 

The history of hunting in Ireland during the season of 188 1-2 is 
a mass of fragments and patchwork. Thus the Kildare hounds, 
who began the season right happily, were suppressed by nos 
ions bourgeois J 'Mong or ever a month had gone,'' the reason 
assigned being that a cry of hounds was incompatible with the cry 
of ^^ the suspects '' who were *^ languishing " hard by in Naas gaol. 
The Queen's Co. hounds shared their fate ; so did the Ormond 
and King's Co. (Lord Huntingdon's), the Wexford, and the 
Curraghmore. The Muskerry hounds disappeared ; the West- 
jneath hounds hunted intermittently. The Limerick staghounds 
had, I believe, an unchecked career ; the foxhounds of that county 
iiad what may be called intermittent flashes of sport ; the Galway 
hounds were not stopped till they had had half a season of most 
brilliant sport; the Carlo w and Island pack yielded to the storm, 
h\xt their neighbours in Kilkennv jogged along pleasantly enough till 
both poison and mob law assailed their existence ; and in Tipperary, 
Captain Macnaghten had to yield to a Plebiscite. Of course the 
communistic crusade hardly touched Ulster, where Captain Kerr's 
.staghounds showed famous sport to a most appreciative and en- 
thusiastic field. But if the altars of Diana were profaned in most 
4>arts of the Green Isle, and her hierophants treated with the greatest 
-contumely, there were a few green oases in the desert waste of 
sand — ^a few Goshens unvisited by the plagues that desolated 
-^SyP^* ^^ Cork, which boasts itself the Yorkshire of Ireland, the 
South Union hounds, under the patriarchal sway of Mr. KnoUes, 
'Were not interrupted. The Duhsdlow hounds, though not unvexed 
by storms, and reft of their peerless huntsman, so dear to them and 
^eir followers (Johnny Wakh) showed good sport; while the 

D 2 
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United Hunt, under the able pilotage of their master mariner, Mr. 
Murphy, managed to weather some severe bufietings and tempests. 

But it was in the three conterminous counties of Meach, Louth^ 
and Dublin that the cult of Artemis found the most ardent devotees^ 
and escaped the persecutions which awaited them in almost every 
part of Ireland. Here hunting flourished exceedingly, and here an 
example of moderation, tact, and co-operative zeal was set that was 
most worthy of laud and imitation. ^'Brooksby/' the Leicestershire 
correspondent of the Fields whose facile and graphic pen leads us 
through the shires so pleasantly, from the opening passages at Kirby 
Gate, till the Melton Chases have closed the chapter of sport for 
the season, in his in memariam tribute to the late and very 
deservedly and universally lamented Captain Hartopp, writes thus : 
^' It was mainly owing to his personal popularity that that pack (the 
Kilkennies) was enabled to continue in the field, while others were 
everywhere compelled to yield to the pressure of Irish agitation." 
Now no Irishman (particularly those who came within the influence 
of Captain Hartopp's most genial and winning nature) would 
detract aught from the merits or capacity of poor Chicken Hartopp, 
who combined many of the characteristics of Osbaldeston, Assheton 
Smith, and Jack Mytton, and who to an intense zeal for foxhunting, 
united most endearing and fascinating qualities, but the eulogy on 
this occasion is mistaken, and gives not only an erroneous impression 
of Kilkenny, but of other parts of Htbernia Venatica. Of course 
the poor Chicken was immensely popular in this South-Eastern 
county, just as he was in Meath, in Dublin, in Leicestershire, or in 
London. His was a name to conjure by; but for all that, his 
personal popularity was powerless to arrest the adverse and insidious 
influence of the foes to foxhunting \ hounds were poisoned, and the 
latter part of the season, though by no means unmarked by bright 
passages of sport, was carried on under great difficulties. On the 
contrary, in Meath — ^a county which contains a far finer area of 
grass than the Shires taken collectively — the county pack had not 
only a longer season than any pack in England, but probably a more 
unbroken series of successes and triumphs. Five days a week is the 
regime of this pack, which begins cubbing with the day &tal to 
partridges, and the season, which opens formally in the middle of 
October, only closes by the end of April. Not only were foxes 
abounding, but there was such a continuance of serving scent, that 
Meath probably never knew such a record of good days in all her 
annals. Not only was no antagonism shown to hunting throughout 
this immense grassy tract — said to measure seventy-five by fifty 
miles, and which on its northern frontier is only limited by the 
Atlantic, but a warm welcome was accorded to Mr. Trotter, his 
stafl^, and his followers, wherever they went. In Dublin, the Ward 
Union hounds had splendid if more artificial sport, and were made 
les bienveftueSy no matter how hx their stag penetrated, or how 
large the pursuing train. In Louth Mr. Filgate knew no inter* 
ruption to a successful hunting career, which has continued without 
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break or hiatus for almost an entire generation, if not for more. 
And I dwell more upon these facts because the English public, 
misled by the press, have rather generally included the entire 
island in one sweeping condemnation for lese venerie, whereas, as a 
matter of fiict and history, the most important section of the country 
{so far as hunting interests are concerned) remained uncontaminated 
by the surrounding plague. 

It was about the close of August — ^when the Great Dublin Horse 
Show, held at Ball's Bridge, had concentrated an immense amount 
of the hunting talent and aristocracy of the land, that the question 
of the probable fate of foxhunting in Ireland began to engross 
general attention, and was not only eagerly debated in social circles, 
but filled a considerable space in the press, provincial and metro- 
politan. It was argued with plausibility, that though ^' the League " 
had dealt a deadly blow to hunting in Ireland, it was not a mortal 
one ; that few fox coverts had been turned into bonfires, and that 
very few foxes had been wantonly butchered, save when intimida- 
tion was intended ; that though a great many hounds had been sold, 
a nucleus remained in most counties ; while certain tolerated packs of 
harriers had prevented the foxes from putting on too much condition. 
So huntsmen and masters of hounds quietly bought horses, trusting 
to the return of Irishmen to their right reason, and heedless of the 
frantic appeals of the national press to stop foxhunting, and the 
denunciations of demagogues, made all arrangements for the revival 
of the royal sport. 

Mr. Trotter, as usual, commenced his cubbing campaign with the 
dawn of September, and killed a couple of brace his first morning in 
Lord Darnley's preserves. Cubbing melted by degrees into real 
foxhunting, and on the i/th of October rehearsal gave place to 
representation, his opening meet being fixed, according to Meath 
canons, at Headfort. It was largely attended, and with some three 
hours of woodland work, and fifty-eight minutes with an undefeated 
old dog-fox in the evening, most hunters and some second strings too 
had had quite enough, oince that date the Meath Minstrels have 
gone on as usual, and if they have not had anything extremely good, 
5o &r, their average of daily work has been admirable. 

In Tipperary, Captain Langley, the new M.F.H., seems very 
popular, and works his county well ; he had one exemplary cubbing 
experience, though (perhaps this savours of the Taurus Hibernicus) 
it was with an old fox, who gave the hounds a good hour and a half 
from Poynstown into Kilcooley Woods, Captain Ponsonby's park. 
This pack began fairly well in November weather, their only contre- 
temps. The Curraghmore hounds, whom Lord Waterford has so 
splendidly endowed, have begun well, nor have they been stopped 
or molested, as stated in the English press. The Galway hounds 
are hunted by a Committee, Lord Clanmorris being the Field 
Master ; but it is confidently hoped that ere long Mr. Barton Perpe 
will resume their management; they have done well so far, and 
been cordially received. 

In Louth, Mr. Filgate commenced his season on the 2nd of 
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November, and had a good hour and a half from Braganstown ; his 
cubbing season was curtailed by dumb madness, which broke out in 
the kennels, and thinned his pack terribly. 

The United Hunt in Cork began their season successfully, whQe- 
the Duhallow hounds, entrusted to Messrs. Peacocke and Scobeil^. 
assisted by the Hon. A. Roche, have already done fair work. 
The Kilkenny hounds await a Master ; but in the meantime Lord 
Desart and a strong Committee will take care of their interests ; and 
the Limerick prospects, under Mr. Gubbin's rigime^ are very bright. 
The Carlow Island hounds hope for a better time than last year ^ 
and Captain T. Walker in Wexford is quite undismayed by the 
fulminations of Mr. Healy, M.P., and has everything in perfect 
array for the comin? season. The Ward Union staghounds have^ 
already shown capital form ; they began late in October. 

The Kildare cubbing season is always a rather short one ; but ia 
its course one of the finest runs on record took place, and which 
an impartial Englishman of long hunting experience pronounces the 
finest he ever saw. This is an outline of it : After killing a brace 
of cubs, the hounds were run through Boston Gorse, Lord Clon- 
curry's covert ; it was unstopped, but from it issued an old fox, who 
ran over Oughterard Hill, by Bishopscourt and Kill Hill, towards^ 
Arthurstown ; thence towards Kilteel and Tinode, by the Punch- 
bowl,The Downshire, and on towards Eadestown ; more than twenty 
miles over grass. Of course hunt servants, field, and even hounds- 
were beaten ofF. The fox triumphed, as well he deserved to triumph !' 

As a proof that there is &ith in foxhunting still in Ireland, let me 
state that Meath has just embarked in the erection of handsome 
county kennels, while the County Dublin harriers have just been 
started bv the soldiers and civilians of the district, and entrusted to 
Captain oteeds, who turns them out very well. 

On the whole, though there is still some little cause for anxiety,. 
the general opinion seems to be that the revival of the chase will be- 
generally welcomed in Ireland. Let us hope that, so far as hunting 
goes, what Voltaire wrote a long time ago about France may bet 
applied to Ireland : — 

" De la Ligiie d^rmais le trCne est renverse," &c. 

Since writing these paragraphs about fox-hunting in Irelaad, £ 
regret to say that, while the chase has been greatly encouraged ia 
most places, there have been two or three local unpleasantnesses. 
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<^GooD entertainment for Man and Beast Good lock-up Scabies,*'' 
were the words which used to be prominently painted up outside 
many of die old country inns, and I have been informed, and believe^ 
that the words *< lock-up stables '' were an implied contract between 
host and lodger that the former would guarantee the owner of the 
horse against robbery of his horse by highwaymen. 
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Possibly few people, except commercial travellers, ever experienced 
more inn life than I did for six years of my life between 1853 and 
1859, during the autumn and winter, mostly in the west of England, 
in localities which had been left out in the cold by railway com- 
panies, and my reminiscences are very pleasurable. The best classes 
<^inn for comfort are those which were kept by a landlord who was 
half farmer as well, who had his forty or fifty acres of land, prided 
himself on his stock, kept a lot of useful horses, had a good range 
of stabling with loose boxes for hunters, had a greyhound or two, 
and enjoyed occasionally a run with the hounds as well, brewed 
his own strong beer and cider, and in every way was a host in himself. 
And not unfrequently he had a help-mate as good as himself a fine 
handsome woman who was not above looking after the cook, and 
the kitchen and the fiu*m-yard as well — a kind of woman who 
utterly despised slipshod waiters, and was surrounded by a bevy of 
strong healthy country servants, who did all the household work and 
waiting better than all the men in England. And the low-roofed 
stone kitchen was a sight, with countless sides of bacon and hams 
sewn up in bags hanging from the old oak beams. Added to all this 
there was always an ample supply of dog-carts and four-wheelers and 
horses, which really could, and did, go any distance. 

It was my lot often to be away in charge of a party of fifteen or 
twenty, getting up a railway, and we took the whole inn, barring the 
commercial rooms, and all the horses and carriages for a week or a 
fortnight at a time. Of course it was a rare good thing for the inns. 
How they managed it to me is a mystery, but party after party used 
to come in at all hours covered with mud and dripping wet, and die 
next morning all the clothes and boots would be produced as dry 
and clean as tf they came out of a press : the servants must have 
been up half the night. 

I tumbled over one or two of my old haunts last autumn — in fact 
I went out of my way to find them, being in the west. My first 
venture, which is a hir sample, was very foitunate, as, contrary to 
all expectations, the old landlord was alive, a hale old man of between 
seventy and eighty — he was fifty when I last saw him twenty«eeven 
yean before. Nothing was changed ; the old staUe-yard was full 
of carts, traps and dog-carts, it being marketnlay, and a goodly show 
of horses in the stables. Of course ^^ mine host " did not remember 
me, and I casually asked, " How long have you had a railway here ? " 

** I can tell 'ce when it was got up, for I alwajfs keep my old 
ledger, and can put my hand on the page, for it is a memocable 
entry; here jI is: ^December 1855. Seventeea gentlemen on 
railway, twelve days, board and lodgine, i88£ gs. lid. ; gratuities 
to indoor servants (paid out to them), 6/. / outdoors dkto, 3/. / car- 
riages and horse hire, 27/. 9^ .' Ah ! I often look at that, and think 
if 1 ever shall see one of that party again.'* 

*^ I suppose the railway has done you a deal of good ? " 

^' Weill I never troubled my head about it^ or ever sent a bus 
for passengers. I go on in my old way. The Carmers dine here, and 
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the huntsmen come, and the steeplechase dinners are held here, and 
the militia mess ; and it will all last my time." 

^' I suppose they punished the cellar pretty well i " 

** Not they, they had too much work to do, to drink wine much, 
but they went in for the beer and cider pretty well, and when they 
struck work, about half-past eleven every night, they used to come 
into the kitchen and get me there, with those two big punchbowls 
full, you see up there, just for an hour, and they'd laugh and sing 
as if they hadn't a care in the world ; though that party worked all 
day, except dinner-time, on the ground and at home from nine in 
the morning till half-past eleven at night. But when they had 
finished, the last night they just Aad z, dinner, and asked me to join 
them, and had in the village choir afterwards to sing/' 

^^ Was there any one by the name of Blank here then I I think 
I remember the name. There were two, uncle and nephew." 

^' Of course there were, and they were in the choir and sung diat 
night, though they are both dead." 

^^ Did you ever see Mr. Blank, the butcher, and Mr. Blank, the 
barber, rolling together on that mat at the foot of the stairs, having 
' mixed up ' the three last stairs and the mat ? " 

^'Why, God bless my soul ! " shouted the old landlord, " I fancied 
I knew your voice when you first spoke. You were the gentleman 
in charge, and paid me that very bill. Here, missus, come here ! " 
— ^and in came a handsome old lady of seventy years of age — " here's 
one of the old railway party ! '' 

*' Well, I never I " responded his cava sposa. ** Who would have 
thought of seeing you again, sir ! " And I took the old woman in 
my arms and quite disarranged her cap. 

The dear old boy brought out a bottle of champagne instantly, and 
wanted me to stay with him for a day or two, and to take me to the 
big coursing meeting which was coming off; but that ^'old man of the 
sea," work, called me back. But, after all, that ''old man of the 
sea" is, I believe, our best friend, if we could only see it; as, if 
one has the pluck to bury business and put a stone over it for three 
or four days or a week, all the simple pleasures of life come back 
with redoubled zest. Two of our greatest men, the '' Iron Duke " 
and '' old Pam," as the good old statesman was called, in love, had 
the happy knack of putting away business. After arranging the plan 
of his battle for the next day, the Duke would dine with his staff as 
merrily as if nothing was going to happen ; and when old Pam's 
government were debated on the night before the Derby, he trotted 
down to Epsom and saw the race, just as if there had been no 
adverse division the night before. 

But another old character remained in the old place, the ostler, 
once a postboy in the posting days, who had been over half a century 
at the old inn. 

" Ostler," I asked, ** do you remember the fighting cooper here ? " 

^' Ah, yes, it was a many years ago when he fought one of the 
railway gentlemen here — ' the Bishop ' they called him — and me and 
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the old boots, who died last winter, seconded him. They fought in 
the market-place, and I took out a paii of water and a stable-sponge 
and sponged the blood off he ; and the Bishop gave 'im such a licking 
that the cooper never held up his head again, and half the fellows in 
the town licked 'im arter that." 

The story is simply told, and is only introduced as an illustration 
of how small events never die out in a country town. Two of our 
party were the Bruiser and the Bishop, the former an old West- 
minster, a fine young fellow of about one-and-twenty, who was 
£imous in that pugilistic school for tackling roughs ; the Bishop was 
the son of a dignitary of the Church, who had run away from home 
at fifteen, and had been six years before the mast in a trader in the 
South Pacific, and was very clever with his lefr, and possibly no two 
knew how to take care of themselves better, though neither was 
quarrelsome. The lads of the village had made themselves very 
offensive one evening, and mobbed the Inn door, and both the 
Bruiser and the Bishop had a passage of arms with uneven fortune, 
the Bruiser getting the worst of it with a blacksmith, the Bishop 
having come off victor in a couple of rounds with a young farmer. 
Hands were shaken, and harmony was restored, the whole aiFair 
savouring more of rough horseplay than venom. The demon of 
mischief entered the mind of the cooper, the town bullv, a young 
fellow six feet high, who came down and publicly challenged the 
best man. The Bishop's " hackles " went up, and the boots and the 
ostler instantly offered their aid as second and bottle-holder. A 
capital ring was kept in the market-place, and, after six pretty even 
rounds, the cooper, who had the advantage of height and weight, 
lurched in coming up for the seventh round, and the Bishop got 
him in chancery and kept him there, and after pretty good punish- 
ment, shifted him over to his other arm and gave him a second dose, 
and licked him silly, threw him, and fell on him. It was all over with 
the cooper, who wouldn't shake hands when he gave in, and talked 
about fighting in a field the next day ; so the ostler threw the bucket 
of water over him, and the bully was done bodily and mentally, and 
having the advantage of five inches in height, and a stone in weight, 
was disgraced for ever. It is funny to hear these stories accurately 
told after seven-and-twenty years, and to meet the old bottle-holder 
again. The Bruiser has long ago been a successful backwoodsman 
in Canada, the terror of bears ; and the Bishop, who never could 
settle to anything regularly, turns up occasionally, and always says 
that settling the cooper was the tightest job he ever had. There 
are no men to work in rough cross-country work, in all weathers, 
like the idle fellows who come out for the excitement, and they do 
put their shoulders into it when work has to be done, for the pay 
and living are always good, and it is somewhat a Bohemian life. 

But of all the rural inns, for quiet enjoyment, give me a fishing 
inn, a long way from London, with a long low sitting-room opening 
on to a garden by the river, with stuffed fish in glass cases, and 
hooks on the beams for laying up fishing-rods, and goodly company. 
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fishermen all, who play *^ penny long whist," with the now unusual 
call of ^ Partner, can vou one ? " I call to mind one of my old 
haunts, where the landlord rented all the meadows for a mile along 
a river, which contained just fish enough to keep the 'Mamp of 
* Hope ' alive/' meadows which were sacred to the guests at the inn, 
with no path or thoroughfiu-e, with plenty of shady trees and rustic 
seats. This was the place for a rest, as there was a grand old 
church and an old-fashioned village congregation, and adear old parson. 
It was a great lounge from Saturday till Monday, and most of the 
piscatorials gave the parson a turn on Sunday morning, and wandered 
in the meadows in the afternoon and evening, and the parson 
couldn't say anything about a little quiet fishing, as he never wa» 
denied if he wanted a little money for his coal fund or schools, and 
the fishing was wholly divested of noisy punt^rties and fishermen 
and endless beer, and no one was annoyed or disturbed. 

Alas ! alas I Railways have abolished these old haunts. Bean* 
feasts, refreshments, and bars have been obtruded on the quiet 
haunts of nymphs and fairies and satyrs, and ^' *Arry ** has imported 
his own nymphs, whose proclivities are liquoring-up and noisy 
romping dances. And *^ 'Arry " and his fiiends are not the society 
which one seeks in pretty country scenes. 

But as regards the old-fashioned inns, which may yet be found 
occasionally, it has been my experience that if a man is banuhed to 
one of them, unless the landlord's family are disagreeable, which is 
not often the case, he can make himself very happy, especially if he 
takes an interest in the cows and the pigs and the horses and the 
garden, and some of the local magnates will drop in of an evening. 
^* Low company," some cynic may say. Rubbish ! No gentleman 
can degrade himself, except bv doing something shabby and unhand* 
some. I have taueht more landladies than I can count how to do 
^ Winchester mashed taturs " and Welsh rarebit, and brought the 
house down on one occasion, when I was in charge of a large party^ 
and we gave the servants, who worked for us like horses all the 
week, a supper of broils of all kinds in the kitchen on Sunday nighty 
and cooked it ourselves and waited on them, and didn't I draw our 
guests all round for a penny each for the waiters i 

The London hotels of my boyhood, which I fremiented on my 
way to and firom school, make me shudder when I think of die 
smell and heat of the coffee-roons, the stuffy four-poster beds,, 
swarming with animalculae, fetid water which was undrink- 
able. These are now happily supplanted by splendid hotels, with 
airy coffee-rooms, reading, smddng, and billiard-rooms ; bedfXKWi^ 
with iron bedsteads and spring mattresses, writing-table, easy-chair,, 
plenty of air, and hot and cold baths always read v. 

It is pleasing to see that even the City of Lonaon has some bowels 
of compassion. Close to the horriUe gryphon, on the eastern side 
of what was Temfde Bar, may be seen a covered passage, which 
alone remains of a block of houses which stood there, and which 
have been pulled down. It is the entrance to die old ** Cock Ale 
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House/' as it was called, where the kettle still sings on the hoI> 
under the grand old fireplace of the time of James the First, in the 
quaint old rooms renowned for centuries for good living and good 
drink of all kinds, malt and spirituous, where Samuel Pepys, of Diary 
notoriety, took Mrs. Knipp and Mrs. Peirce, the actresses, to supper,, 
and was fool enough to record the event in his diary, where probably 
old Izaak Walton, whose shop was close by, smoked his pipe and drank 
his cup of barley wine, which he says made his forefathers such 
good and honest men ; where Jin Vin and his brother apprentice^ 
immortalized by Walter Scott, might have taken their morning 
draught, and where every Lord Chancellor and Chief Justice for 
many generations, in their Lincoln's Inn and Temple days, had 
many a good dinner and good bottle of wine or bowl of punch. 
Well, well, let us hope there will be cakes and ale enough to last 
our time. F. G. 
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The Eton Eleven Batting Averages. 



ifAMia. 



Innings. 



H. W. Bainbridge 

W. F.Cave 

R. J. Lucas 

J. Hargreaves 

A. C. Richards 

Hon. C. M. K. Hugessen, K.S. . 

R. H. Peniberton 

A. H. Studd 

F. Marchant, K.6 

Hon. J. R. Brownlow • • . • 
I. F. Jardine 



16 

14 
16 

13 
16 

16 
16 
la 

'4 

8 

la 



Tfmn 
noioat. 



I 
o 
o 
I 
I 

3 

a 

o 
I 

3 
I 



Bods. 



241 
304 

147 
139 

97 
368 

359 
198 

130 

4J 

58 



Highest 



50 
71 
a6 
a6 
ai 

85* 

133 

48 

31 
II 

24 



Avengo. 



i6'o6 
ai'7r 

9*18 
ii'58 

6-46^ 
28*3 
»S*64 

10*0 
8*a 

5*37 



* Not out 



The Eton Eleven Bowling Averages. 



Ovtn. 



A. C. Richards '367*0 

Hon. J. R. Browntow . . { 97*3 

I. F. Jardine aad'o 

A. H. Stodd I 4a'a 

Hon.C.M.]C.Hugessen,K.S. I 33*1 
F. Marchanty K.£ ... . | 30'3 
H. W. Bainbridge ... 10*0 
R. J. Lucas 3*0 



83 
30 
66 

9 

3 
6 

a 

o 



IbddcDB. Buns. Wkketi. 



509 

245 
426 

86 
53 
90 
19 
J4 



'9 
19 
33 

3 

a 

6 
o 
o 



Wldei. 



O 

3 

33 
o 

o 

a 

o 

o 



JSo- 
\ml\a. 



o 

2 

4 
o 

o 

o 
o 

o 



a6*84 

ia'89 

ia'9 

ai-66- 

a6*o 

15-0 



4a 
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The Marlborough College Batting Averages. 



Namis. 



Number 

of 
Inning 



Times 

not out. 



F. E. Rowe 14 

K. R. Marley ! 13 

E.H. Buckland 13 

C. H. Leaf 12 

O. Wynne 12 

W. A. Rose 13 

F. H. Fox 9 

O. R. Garnett 6 

F. G. Padwick 11 

G. V. Raiding , 7 

F. D. Qiiinton 1 5 

^" I 



3 
z 

3 
o 

o 

I 
2 
o 

3 

3 
I 



Total 
Number of 

RUUA. 

343 

163 

90 

131 
187 
170 

72 

36 

97 

13 
60 



Moet 

In an 

Inninga. 

43 

44 

40* 

54 

40 

35 

i8* 

14 
60 

7 
43* 



Average. 



20 


•i 


13 


•A 


9 


•0 


10 


•« 


15 


A 


15 


•A 


10 


•* 


6 


•0 


10 


•i 


3 


•i 


15 






♦ Not out. 



The Marlborough College Bowling Averages. 



Namss. 


Balls. 


Maidens. 


Runs. 


Wicketa. 


Average. 


E. H. Buckland 

C. H. Leaf 

K. R. Marity 

G. R. Garnett 

G.V.Harding 

W. A. Rose 


1151 
1439 

457 

347 
333 

158 


136 

104 

40 

19 

17 

I 


331 

5" 
340 

78 
150 

91 


39 
50 
It 
6 
10 

5 


8*48 
10*33 
3I*8l 
13*0 
15-0 

i8'a 



The Winchester Eleven Batting Averages. 



Names. 



Total 
Innings. 




H. G. Ru&rgles-Brise . 

A. R.Cobb . . . . 
G. W. RicketU . . . 
H. G. Saunders- Davies 

B. £. Nicholls . . . 
F. M. Ingram . . . 
J. M. Fuller . . . . 
£. B. HiiU . . . . 
J. M. Swayne . , . . 
W.H.Edgar. . . . 
F. W. Montagu . . . 
P. Humphry . . . . 



II 

9 

9 
10 

9 
10 

9 

10 

9 

7 

3 

6 



386 
308 
118 
184 
133 
90 
146 
100 

31 

iia 
107 

93 



I 
I 
o 
I 
o 
I 
o 
o 

a 

• 

3 
I 

I 



96 

87* 

38 
50 

39 
37 
46 
30 
13 
75* 

63* 

40 



Average. 



38*6 

38'4 
131 

ao*4 

13*6 

lO'O 

16*2 

10*0 

30 

aS'o 

53*1 
i8*3 



• Not out. 
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The Winchester Eleven Bowling Aterages. 



Naxu. 



B. E. NichoUs 1087 

J. M. Swayne : 97a 

J. M. F. Fuller ....:... 247 

G. W. Ricketts 140 

H. G. Ruggles-Brise : 291 

F.W.Montagu no 

P.Humphry 115 



Boos. 


Maldeu. 


407 


70 


335 


64 


105 


15 


69 


5 


130 


19 


34 


9 


74 


5 



WIdDBto. Avenge. 



46 
29 
8 
8 
6 
I 
8 



8-39 
II-6 

I3'i 

8-5 
21*4 

34'o 

92 



The Rvgbt School Batting Averages. 



Naves. 



H. T. Arnall . . . 
E. Bowden-Smith . . 
H. H. Castcns . . . 

E. E.Wigan . . . 

F. R. Simpson . . . 
R. L. Richardson . . 
F. Gilkon .... 
A. S. Winterbotham . 
A. W.Watson. . . 
A. £. Thompson . . 
S. N. Harrison . . . 
J. K. Cassels . . . 



Number 

of 
IimlDgB. 



17 
16 

17 

17 

17 
16 

16 

17 
8 

17 

4 
17 



Times 
noiout 



2 
O 

o 
o 
I 

2 

3 
o 

I 

1 

I 

5 



Total 
RnDflb 



204 

159 
189 

170 

204 

155 
81 

222 
64 

93 
40 

140 



Meet 

Id an 

InningB. 



4a 

59 
29 

48 

45 

54 
18 

49 

31 
21 

33 

25 



Most 

in* 

Match. 



49 
59 
51 
94 
45 
54 
31 
84 
45 
33 

27 

35 



Avenge. 



13*6 

9*9 
li'ii 

lO'O 
12*7 

II-7 
6-2 

13*5 

91 
5-8 

13*3 
II-6 



The Rugbt School Bowling Averages.' 



Namis. 

H.T. Arnall. . . 
A. S. Winterbotham 
F. Gillson . . . 
E. Bowden-Smith . 
R. L. Richardson . 
S. N. Harrison . . 



Balls. 



I4I8 

898 

I2I2 

313 
172 

160 



Maldenn. 



67 
70 
68 

13 
6 

8 



Rm». 



756 

371 
720 

173 
105 

127 



WIcketa. 



63 
29 

13 
6 

4 



Avenge. 



I2'0 

ia-7 
30*0 

13-3 
17-5 
31*7 



44 
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Charterhouse School Batting Averages. 



Vaxu. 



E. P. Spurway . , 
W. N. Cobbold . 

F. J. Barmby . . 
R. Webber . . . 
£. Cawston . . . 
T. W. Blenkiron . 
E. B. Scwcll. . . 
R. H. Rothcrham . 
I#. W. King-Harnian 
C. H. Vintcent. . 
W. Rayner . . . 



Number 

of 
limlogB. 


Times 
not out 


Rons. 


Most 

in ED 

InntngB. 


Most in 
AMfttdi. 


25 




357 


67 


67 


34 




361 


65 


76 


31 




223 


46 


46 


32 




189 


38* 


54 


32 




I9« 


35 


63 


31 




166 


29 


33 


33 




187 


39 


45 


15 




50 


9* 


9 


17 


4 


59 


15* 


15 


ao 


3 


77 


15 


15 


16 


4 


53 


II 


15 



Avenge. 

l6'2 
15-6 
117 
94 
94 
8-7 
8-5 
50 
+•7 
4*4 
44 



• Not out. 



Charterhouse School Bowling Averages. 



Kamb. 


Overs. 


Msldens. 


WIdes. 


No-balls. 


Runs. 


Wickets. 


Avenge. 


F. J. Barmby . . . 
T. W. Blenkiron . . 


3X8 


56 








460 


36 


13*7 


381 


69 


4 





648 


50 


13-3 


C. H. Vintcent . . . 


367 


66 


I 





602 


36 


i6'6 


R. A. Rothcrham . . 


43 


6 








98 


7 


14-0 


W. Rayner .... 


30 


I 








54 


3 


18*0 


E. P. Spurway . . . 


36 


5 


3 





no 


a 


56*0 



The Westminster Eleven Batting Averages. 



W. C. Dale 

F.T. Higgins 

G. £. Eden 

C.T. Roller 

C. B. Tritton 

F. G. Thome 

J. M. Dale 

A. E. Bedford 

A G. Rogers 

H.T. Healey 

M . R. Bethune 



Runs. 



16s 
480 

37 

130 

1 30 

36 

67 

93 

73 

45 
10 



Innin(^ 



II 
13 

9 

13 
II 

9 

10 

II 

to 

6 

6 



Times 
not out 



a 
a 
o 
o 
I 
o 

3 

I 

I 
I 
I 



Most In s 
Hatch. 



77 

I7I* 

9 

41 

45 
II 

31 

34 
18 

37 

9 



Mom 

insn 
Innings. 



77 
171* 

9 
39 

45 

7 

31 

'9* 
18 

37 

9 



Average. 



18-33 
48*0 

30 

10*0 

la'o 

4*o 

9*57 

9« 
8-0 

90 

2*0 



Not out. 
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The Westminster Eleven Bowling Ayeraces. 



45 



Naxis. 



W. C. Dale . 
F. T. Higgins 
O. £• £dcn . 
C. B. Tritton 
J. M. Dale . 
H. T. Hcalcy 



Orera, 


Maldena. 


Wickets. 


Bmia. 


163*1 


30 


29 


409 


2IX'0 


43 


35 


440 


38*3 


13 


7 


88 


141*0 


39 


12 


3*3 


4-0 


2 


I 


132 


634 


la 


9 


4 



Widea. 'No-balls. Average. 



5 
I 

o 

2 
o 

3 



I 

4 
o 
I 
o 
o 



14*10 
12*57 

12*57 

26*91 

4'o 

i3'55 



The Harrow Eleven Batting Averages. 



Najus. 



Nmnber ^^^^ 

of 
Rnna. ,Inn*o«» 



Hon. E. W. Ward 
D. G. Spiro . . 
R. Moncrieffe 
S. Greatorex . . 
H. £. Crawley . 
H. T. Hcwett . 
Lord Athlumney 
Hon. C. Anson . 
H. Stewart-Brown 
W. C. Stavelcy . 
L. Sanderson . . 



353 

297 

a34 
161 

175 
"3 

89 
146 

62 

57 
61 



o 

8 

6 

II 



Namber 

of 

Timea 

not out. 



o 

o 
o 
o 

2 

o 

4 
I 

I 

2 
I 



MoBt 

loan 
InnlngA. 



Avanga. 



62 

43 
53 
48 
46 



21 

37 
26 

40 
16 



19 
22 

18 

12 

17 

9 
1% 

16 

8 

14 
6 



The Harrow Eleven Bowling Averages. 



Lord Athlamney 
L. Sanderson 
R. Moncrieffe . 
D. G. Spiro . . 



Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


of 


of 


of 


of 


OvCTfc 


liaMona 


Roaa. 


WkkalB. 1 


137 


49 


387 


30 ! 


155 


87 


177 


16 


266 


89 


44a 


33 


34 


5 


91 


7 



ATernf^. 



9-JS 

I34f 
13-6 



The Chbltenhaii College Batting Averages. 



ImiinsB. 



C. E. Greenway .... 
H.V.Pagc 

D. Tones 

F. Wcstcott 

O. Clowes 

L. H. Taylor 

F. Grant 

A B. Heath 

L. H. Humphreys . . • 
F. G. Andrews .... 
N. C. Chamberlain . . . 



17 
17 
18 

19 
II 
12 

«5 
16 

18 

6 

II 

13 



Times 
Dotoatb 



I 

o 

o 
a 
I 

o 
a 
2 
a 
I 

3 
I 



R< 



43 a 
238 

273 

187 

141 

69 
221 

103 

t€y 

84 

69 

81 



Moat 

In an 

InniDBL 



126 
40 

55 

40 

4a 

35 
iia 

28 
30* 

62* 

a8 

18 



Moai 

In* 
Match. 



126 

74 

55 

40 

4a 

35 
112 

28 
3« 

62* 

28 
21 



Ayerage. 



a7*o 

14*0 

I5'l6 

II'© 

12*81 

5'75 
17*© 

7-35 
IO-45 

16*8 

3'6a 

6*75 



* Not out. 
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The Cheltenham College Bowling Averages. 



Namss. 



Bftllfl. Emu. ! MaldeDB. Wkkets. Wldes. 

I 



No-balls. AyetBge. 



H. V. Page . . . . 


. 3284 1 


64a 


268 ! 


79 








8-13 


D. Jones . . . . 
F. Westcott . . . 


197a 


854 ; 


150 


73 t 








II'62 


60a 


JSO 


33 


18 


I 


5 


19 '44 


C. E. Grccnway . , 


161 

1 


lOJ 


5 


5 


X 





ao*4 


H. L. Humphreys 


18 


* 


2 1 


I ! 








6-0 


N. C. Chamberlain . 


, 98' 


46' 


8 


3 








15-3 



Clifton College Batting Averages. 



JXammb, 



W. Evenhed . 
J. H. Brain . 
K. T. Key . . 
H. B. Powell . 
M. A. Haitnell 
O. L. Tudor . 
A. M. Robinson 
H. B. Mapleton 
W.Gray . . 
C. Norbury. . 
C. G. Schmitz. 



Tnnfaiga- 



II 
12 
12 
II 
II 
10 
II 

9 
II 

II 

7 



Tines 
not out. 



o 
o 
I 
o 
o 
I 

2 
I 

5 
o 

2 



RooSb 



259 
390 

467 

79 

134 

50 
III 

234 
5a 
79 
14 



• Not out. 



Clifton College Bowling Averages. 



Most In 
Innings 



62 

59 
l8l* 

21 

47 
26 

35 

137 

14* 
18 

6* 



21*6 

24-1 

42-4 

7'i 
la'I 

5'5 

11*2 
39*2 

8-6 

7'i 
2-8 



Namss. 


Wkles. No-bAlls. 


Bslls. 


Overs. 


Mftldens. 


Rons. 


Wickels. 


ATCrage. 


W. Evenhed. . 








368 


92*0 


35 


171 


6 


a8-5 


J. H. Brain . . 








167 


41-2 


10 


66 


4 


i6-5 


K. J. Key . . • 
H. B. Powell . . 





I 


1385 


335-6 


"4 


553 


43 


I2'8 





5 


1302 


310-5 


90 


575 


35 


16-4 


0. L. Tudor . . 





X 


96 


24-0 





70 


5 


i4'o 


A. M. Robinson . 








195 


47'o 


19 


88 


9 


9*7 


H. B. Mapleton . 








38 


7-0 


3 


II 


2 


5* 


W. Cny . . . 


I 





531 


127-8 


38 


220 


H 


15-7 
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"OUR VAN.'* 
The Ikvoice.— In Town and Gountrf. 

** Thou comest,^eralded by the rain 
With^banners by great gales incessant fumed/' 

<aiight well have been applied to the opening days of that month of eril 
character in which our lively neighbours are said to believe that Englishmen 
hang themselves in greater numbers than usual. Our lot has fortunately not 
heok cast in the fens or in those unhappy districts in the midlands where the 
waters seem, on the slightest provocation, to go ^'on the rampage.** We sat 
by cosy fires in Belgravia and Tybumia, and read of flooded fields and 
flooded cellars, with proper regret, of course, but also with the self-gratula- 
tory feeling that we are not as other men, which will arise in the breasts of 
^e kindest and most Christian of human beings. And then Town, despite 
the " great gales " above mentioned, was so full and lively. Everybody, 
including especially our returned warriors, seemed determined to live the 
i»eather down. For the returned warriors there was much excuse, as, owing 
to our admirable commissariat arrangements at the seat of war, living of any 
sort to them had been of the most restricted order, and a gallant young friend 
-of ours, who had subsisted for a week on dry biscuit and highlj-flavourcd 
water, fai rly astonished a select circle at a little dinner partly given in his 
honour. We who had been living at home at ease really envi^ him ; and 
an idea that it would not be a bod thing to vary the excellent monotony of 
-the Orleans menu, or the Bristol cuume with mouldy biscuit and water, dashed 
with deceased Egyptians, floated across our mind. Truly November in 
London was shorn of many of its attributes. What with our soldiers, not 
to speak of our "specials," little banquets, breakfasts that drifted into 
luncheons, and luncheons that drifted into — goodness knows where ; petiti 
jouferi^ prolonged until the rise of the comet (by the way, that comet has 
flsuch to answer for) ; subseauent interviews — we mention these with regret — 
with a " worthy magbtrate, &c., &c., we never remember the parish of St. 
James in such a ^ rollicking " state as it was at the commencement of the 
month. 

As for the outdoor pastimes, we read of them as we did of the floods, and 
were deeply interested. Looking at races by the aid of those excellent 
reports in Tie Sporiiman the next morning is really not bad. We seem to 
see it all, from the mud to the upset favourite and the winning outsider. 
We can even in our mind's eye, Horatio, discern the solemn expression tliat 
comes over the countenances of many of our friends at that trying moment. 
The closing of the glasses, the muttered curse or sigh, generally the former ; 
ve can even hear the stereotyped phrase of the dejected punter as he 
descends the steps of the Stand, ** I was told to back this," &c., &c. Of 
course he was told. We are always told, and the only thing is that we 
choose to forget we were told to back fifteen other horses as well. We can, 
as we sip our tea, picture it all vividly, and a thrill of satisfaction runs through 
-us as we think what we have escaped. If we had been there, we too might 
have been " told." The accounts of Worcester were rather melancholy. 
Worcester without a Grand Annual roust have been sad indeed. The old 
citv b full of pleasant memories to us. They have been treated of in past 
^Vans,' and will no doubt in the next three or four centuries fiirnbh 
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valuable aid (some rare copy of * Baily,' at the dispersion of the library of a 
Doble duke, having been disposed of for a fabulous sum) to the historian of 
the future. But now these memories pale before a very dull present. There 
is no sound of revelry by night borne to us on the breeze, Le., the morning 
papers. Worcestershire's capital has evidently not gathered either its beauty 
or its chivalry. Worst of all, it has not gathered its steeplechasers. There- 
were times when, in addkioa to those midnight chimes for which Worcester 
has long been celebrated, we enjoyed good sport on Pitchcroft It was never 
much of a course, the cross-country one; but yet undoubtedly good horses ran 
over it, and good men rode them. What a hunting ground it was fcMr Mr.. 
Thomas, the "Tom" of many friends! How he used to cut down, the 
yokels who tried to measure swords with him. Poor George Ede, toe, and 
many others whose names will occur to our readers, all helped to make the 
Worcester Grand Annual take high rank in the days w4ien stee|deeha9ing 
flourished. That it decayed with the decay of the sport goes without saying,, 
but still there was always a fair local show in the Severn Bank, and a good 
hor£e or two put in an appearance for the principal event. This vear, by an 
inexcusable dereliction of duty on the part of Mr. Bamet, who is now the- 
' sole survivor of what was once a Race Committee, there was no steeple- 
chasing at all. Whether that gentleman thought that the new rules of tfae 
G. N. H. were to be merely paper rules, and nothing else, we cannot say, 
but he certainly treated them with contempt. Not a fence was altered to 
meet their requirements, and the water^jump was not even attempted to be- 
mad e. The stewards, under these circumstances, did only their duty in 
declining to allow the cross-country events to be run, and they were declared 
void. It was a great blow to the success of the meetingj of course, and Mr.. 
Barnet's conduct, as might have been expected, came in for some severe 
comment. The Stewards, too, were blamed by some thoughtless people, who 
did not consider that if those races had been run off they really would have 
been void, because they had not been run under G. N. H. rules. Supposing 
that the Stewards had rashly permitted them to be decided, what endless 
bother and complications would have arisen 1 Bookmaker* and backers 
would have refused- to settle of course,- and theie would have been a wrangle 
extending probably over the winter. From that the firmness of the 
Worcester Stewards saved us, and we- trust all stewards will be equally 
firm. 

So Worcester read (from our fireside) sadly. There was little flavour of 
the wine-cup in the excellent report we have before alluded to ; perhaps tfae 
weather chilled the writer^s iroagisation. In past years we used to drink 
Roriz port after the Race Ordinary at the Bell, and generally foind that 
a great help to the imagination. Some very brilliant efforts we read in 
the columns of a leading newspaper at that time, in which we distinctly 
detected the Roriz. Later on there were symposia at the Stai and the 
Crown, and their effects were clearly discernible in what sporting writers call 
'* introds," which, for the benefit of the uninitiated we explain, mean the 
introductory remarks to a day's racing. Then we sang of^ Celia's arbour,, 
and went a-maying with Daphne and Strephon, brewed pecks o' malt with 
Willie, and told the story of the Devil and the little tailor. There were 
suppers musical and suppers theatrical ; one especial celebration at The Star 
we remember, where a noble "Joe** was the host, and was with difficulty 
prevented from inviting the whole dramatis pertomty including supers, ta the 
banquet. There was a fair *' Ada " present that evening (it- was her/rvv/e, 
by the way), whom we do not see now as often as we could wish, and a 
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'* Myra/' whom we were pleased to meet again the other nighty I^ajring 
admirably that difficult roUy an uopleasaDt cfaaracten Bnt a truce to these 
recollections. To our readers they may soood *' twaddle." Perhaps they 
are. The ''faithful city's" little wtMrld was a Tery little one, but it was a 
world of good fellows and good fellowship, now, alasl fast disappearing, if 
not already goae. We know, eheufugaees^ that — 

" Many u lass we loved is dead,. and jnany a lad grawiix>ldy'/ 

so we may be perhaps- forgiyen for lingering round the green nmnDrics. of 
past rimes. 

And in like manner we yisiied Liyerpool, . and mw say it without the 
slightest fear of contradiction, that it wasr one of the pleasantest visits we 
hare ever paid to the second city of the empire. We did not experience any 
bad weather ; Aintree was lovely, and we did not back Hackoess* Can our 
readers conceive aAythiog more delightful? The meeting was needlessly 
spun out to four daya^ .which seems a great mistake, and, as at Worcester, the 
steeplechasiag. collapsed^ bnt not from the same cause.. As the authorities at 
Worcester Imd. bm negl^ent,, in contradistinction the Liverpool ones had. 
shows an excenoft zaaL. A litde bird who took his own view of the oourae^ 
tells U9 that the fences, always big oi^ Aintree, had been made unnecessarily 
80^-<mi:-bird added, indeed, unfairly: so — and consequently for the priadpaL 
event, the Seftoe, then wtfe no runners, only three for' the Aintree Hunt, 
and a walk over foB the Royal Oak. Now, while we fully approve of the 
alteration in the rules of steeplecbasing, and condemn the cry sought to be g0t 

31 against them, we think the Messis. Topham have committed an error, and 
ayed, no. doubt unwitdngly, into the hands of the malcontentsi . A good 
deal of capital waa^sought to be-made<)iit of this, and the Gt N* H. Comnittee 
were seriously advised to reconsider their ways, &c. The Aintree comse did. 
not require bctag made bigger — at least if it is the same course we walked 
over tfaiee or fonr years ago — and it is a pity any such thing was. attempted* 
There must be some truth in the statement, for Mr. Linde is not afraid o£ 
fa^ concses for hb horses, nor the Messrs. Beesley afraid to ride OYier them. 
Seoietfaing' there was also in the unusually heavy ground, making the take off 
very bad and false, and that might have had a great deal to do with the 
failnxe of therjumping events $ but still we must hold.thata mistake haa been 
made, which the lessees will do well not to repeat. 

Thesport was fair, bnt if it had been three davs instead of four, it would 
have been betten The finishes were close as a rule, and the way Banett, oa 
Pettiooat,.beatthe much-fancied Dannycamey in the Knowsley Nussery was 
a treat for those who saw it, though the winner did not carry much, meney^ 
we fancy*. The Irish division did not think Dannycamey could be beaten, 
bnt the neat day the Lent Lily colt, who was a neck behind him. in the 
Knowaky, beat him easily by two lengths* in the Liverpool Nursery, which 
waa^a/curions reversal of form ; hot we fancy the ground had much to. do with 
it. Linnams is a. hone who generally wins when he is least expected, and he 
took.tbeCroxteth .Cup from Hornpipe, Thora, Shaker, Sir Joseph, Griselda, 
Gaydene, &c^ prindpaUy^ owing to the fact: that he got quickest on his. leg^ 
Hornpipe and Thora began badly, and though Sir Joseph, who started at 
20 to i^ piessed. Linnaeus hard at the finish, he had enough io him to wia 
Robert Beck had a. fair innings, though he found (perhaps he 'did not greatly 
expect) that Hackaess was; not equal to taking the Cup^ He had Little 
Clarlir and Lamoiriove, short^-priced .oaes,.but what, cani an owner expect 

£ 2 
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when he pats up Archer ? Mr. Clare Vyner ran, so it was decreed, the la^t 
horse he ever should run, on the Weda^ay, the colt by hb own Camballo 
from a Knight of the Garter mare, and he won. It was a good-bye, though 
he did not know it, to the " mauTe-cerise " and the career of a good 
sportsman. The Cup brought out a very good field, and Hackness left off a 
warm favourite, though about her staying powers very little was known. 
Whether her owner had such a high opinion of her as he had in the Cam- 
bridgeshire we are ignorant, but we should say not. The difference between 
6 St. 4f lb. and 7 st. 10 lb. is wide, but the majority of the public did not think 
much about that and went for her, as her Cambridgeshire backers were 
perhaps bound to do. Those who saw Retreat run in the Chester Cup, on 
ground in much the same state that Aintree was then, declined to trust him, 
but the great body of racing men, forgetful of the Chester lesson and thinking 
only of his superior class, backed him, and the outside public of course did, 
because at one time it was reported he would be Archer's mount. We do 
not think his stable fancied him, and it was chiefly his blooming appearance 
(he was the gentleman of the lot in the paddock) that brought him to 8 to I 
before the race. No one much thought about Goggles or Sibyl, but Wallen- 
stein had, of course, a great following, and wonderfully well he ran under hb 
weight on such ground. The finbh must have been worth braying the horrors 
of Aintree to see. Jewitt*s pair. Goggles and Sibyl, were runnbg a very'dose 
race home, when Wallenstem, who had been hampered by one or two beaten 
horses dropping back in hb path, came with a tremendous rush, and it was 
lucky for Goggles the chair was where it was. That Sibyl ought to have won 
was the general opinion, and an equally general one was that Wallenstein 
would have been the winner in the next two strides. The way he made up 
hb ground was surprising, and to him certainly belonged the honours. 
Retreat never ran into hb bridle and will not do in dirt ; Hackness could not 
stay, and Vista, of whom great things were expected, was about the first 
beaten. Captain MachelFs stable won a good stake, but would have won 
more on Sibyl, it was said. For riding of the latter Luke ought to have had 
a medal. 

Like the celebrated gentleman of a past generation who thanked God 
that we had a House of Lords, so are we personally thankful to Providence 
that we have a Jockey Club. It b the fashion, or we hope we may sav it 
was the fashion, to abuse that now, as clubs go, 'venerable instituuon. 
According to not a few writers, the members were a mixture of incapability 
and something worse. They never did anything, or if they did it was the 
thing that was wrong. Some were afraid to act, others were too idle and 
careless to do so. If one could turn over — which Providence forbid we 
should — ^the files of sporting joumalbm for the last ten years, we should find 
an appalling list of adjectives heaped on the members collectively and 
individually. Every one had a shot at them, from the leading journal to the 
puniest tipster who issued hb little weekly budget of advice. A chai^ of 
being ** supine " was the most popular as well as the mildest of the adjectives, 
and it was reiterated ad nauseam. Whatever might have been the few grains 
of truth in all these jerembds — and probably some lacbei might be laid at 
the door of the Jockey Club— there is no doubt that the abuse levelled 
against them was ridiculous, and probably no one knew that better than the 
levellers. Now we have all changed our note, and are inclined to go in for 
butter in the place of abuse, and there b danger, consequent on some greater 
activity on the part of the Club in matters within its province, of that being 
overdone also. But as we have never been either great abusers or great 
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batterers^ we may be allowed to return to our text and repeat, ^ Thank God 
we have a Jockey Club.** And we are thankful in thb wise. Racing died 
so hard in thb the last month of its existence — ^it was such a yery vigorous 
moribund, and showed such wonderful vitality in its expiring hours — that 
we felt convinced nothing but the Jockey Club fiat, that die it must, would 
have brought about that happy consummation. Our readers doubtless read of 
the wonderful fields at Shrewsbury and Derby. The Nurseries with their 
fourteen or sixteen, and Five Furlongs Plate at Derb^ with twenty, runners. 
Not meeting? these patronised very much by what is called '* the outside 
publicy" but no lack of owners and trainers ; not the young generation either 
— hr from it. The young generation^ wiser in their generation, were with 
Sdby Lowndes or the Baron in the Vale, or with the (^om or the Pytchley 
in the midlands. But there were the veterans at both Shrewsbury and Derby. 
'^The Mate" b not a chicken, nor b hb friend and often opponent at 
'* matching," Mr. Alexander, a boy.' But there they were at Derby as keen 
as in the Craven, looking as if they could both suy till Christmas, and 
commence again on New Year's Day. It was then that we offered up that 
little thanksgiving about the Jockey Club above mentioned. For if legis- 
lation had not stepped in — and we say thb in all sober seriousness — we have 
not the slightest doubt that we should go on to the close of the year, and 
we should have taken the shine out of the Lincoln Handicap long before 
we met on Carholme in March. The question of what would become of 
our horses b of course a minor — a very minor — question. The absorbing 
one b what will become of ourselves i How are we to win more money ? 
Why should we be checked in our gambling mania, and why should we be 
relegated to a dull winter of discontent, with only billbrds, poker, and 
baccaret to enliven us? There are men, we verily believe, who, unfettered 
by any laws on the subject, would go on racing from year end to year end, and 
would onlv be stopped in their amusement by weather. Therefore again 
thank Goa that we have a Jockev Club. 

We were in the neighbourhood of Regent Street on the afternoon of the 
14th of November, about two hours before the Great Shropshire Handicap 
was to be dedded at Shrewsbury, when suddenly " to us," as old Pepys would 
have said, one of the touting fraternity, whose face was a familiar one at 
Newmarket and other places, and drawing us on one side, said in a half- 

whbper, •* Mr. y they are backing Experiment" We regret to say that, 

not having been thinking much about the Great Shropshire, we were rather 
puzzled to make out what our friend meant, but we recovered consciousness 
m time to save our reputation, and assuming an interested air questioned the 
gentleman as to the sources of his information. Beyond, however, some 
very middling language we could get nothing satisfactory out of him, but he 
still stuck to hb assertion, that '* they ** were backing Experiment We 
liquored our friend (he seemed to expea something in return for hb informa- 
tion) and passed on, dbmissing Experiment from our minds until " the tape " 
at our dub announced that the horse had won. Then of course, after the 
manner of our kind, we bemoaned ourselves that we had not taken heed to 
our touting friend. But how did he know ? On all sidei we were assured 
that Bates did not fancy the mare, and that no one had backed her, and yet 
there was the tout with what looked very like the language of truth on hb 
tongue when he told us " they " wer^ doing so. The price of Experiment in 
London was 20 to I, at the post 100 to 6, or perhaps more, might have been 
obtained. That people did back her we asceruined, but how the good thing 
— for it was emphatically that — was kept so comparatively dark, surpasses 
comprehension, and reflects great credit on the clever heads in the suble. 
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It was a terrible biow to backers, though especiaUy to those on Lowland 
Cbkf, for the money had been dashed down on Lord EUesmere's horse. 
Falkifk's party, by-the«way, were quiedy fond, and some amends for his 
second was made in the next race when lachcape heat £eatas. The two 
days in Shropshire were, however, very disastrous to backers, for on the 
second only ose favourite landed. The diaappointii^ Falkirk was to lose 
his maidenhood in the Cup only to bring ooofusion to .his owaer, who had 
previously backed him until he was tired. On paper the race appeared to us 
almost a certainty for City Arab, but ke was not even placed ; and the finish 
must have been magnificent, for Mr. Evans's. horse only got home by a head, 
Walleostein and Vibta making a dead heat of it for second place. Wallen- 
stein.by*sonie accounts ought to have won if he had had a -straight course 
and not been hampered. As it was, he was twice bumped i>y or bumped 
Falkirk in the last two or three strides, and people were prepared to find the 
objection that Archer lodged sustained. But the Stewards very properly 
declined to. disturb Mr. Clark's decision, so Falkirk scored iiis maiden 
victoxy. The Messrs. Frail had such a suocessfbl meeting, and have spent 
so .much imoney in improvcmenis on the course— -aoMng others, a new 
telegraph office — ^tbat we presume we shall hear nothing more of the meeting 
being abandoned on the expiration of the present lease. Shrewsbury is still 
too good a thing evidently to be given up. We think the lessees must be 
praised for limiting the fixture to two days. One more would have spoilt 
It. 'We hope they will condnoe in this path. 

.Unfortunately we broke through our determination of racifig by our fire- 
^e, and went down to Derby. As we took our seat in the warm Pullman 
on the morning of the i6th, it looked any odds against the meeting coming 
off. It had been snowing for two honrs, and dismal aocomits.of had weather 
about St. Albans way had been brought in by the goacds of the up-tiains. 
At Harpenden the snow was thick, at Dunstable it lay to theolepth of two 
or three inches, and before Bedford it hsd disappeared. As we eat oar 
breakfast at Leicester, and gazed on the green ridge and furrow, it was like 
a 'Jtnmsformation scene. £erby knew nothing of the risitation, but we 
found the Midland Hotel crowded with racing folk, who had left Shrews- 
bury covered iwith a white mantle, and had lost money on .their journey by 
laying odds against the meeting coming off. Derby was smiling — as mudi as 
D>erl^ ever smiles — cabdrivers were rampant, and Mr. Robert Ho wettand Mr. 
John Robinson seemed satisfied with the work of their own hands. One 
subject of regret was the compulsory absence of Mr. W. J. Ford, who had 
been -seized with what appeared to be serious ilhiess at Liverpool, and his 
pUce was supplied l^Mr* R. Johnscm, who had been summoned by tele- 
graph fran York. The fields were large, the resuks as a Tale adverse, and 
while shivering in the keen blast that blew on the opening day, we thought 
of oar fireside and the easy-cbair in which we had read those charming 
Sfcrinum reports, with regret. One thing was satisfactory, the ^steeplechase 
course was a real hunting course, and we heard no gmnblaag. Derby, our 
readers will recollect, was always on the big side, and has never lapsed into 
a county over which some cast-off rip from the dat could distinguish hunself. 
A good hunter like Collegian, with his owner, Mr. .Hugh Owen, up, took 
the .'Hunters' Steeplechase, and the only regrettable ounaity was Fleeting 
Feather falHog at what some people considered the biggest obstacle in the 
course, and Mr. Broeklehurst breaking his collar-bone. iShe was said to be 
a good fencer, but she did not strike us as ukiog kindly to her work. The 
Haif^fired Steeplechase was -somewhat of a failure, but the £at racing more 
than made amends. Tremendous fieMs, little Hunt and Stcwaids' Cups in 
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minuitiire, occupied us, but with small profit, for two days. The wio of 
Beauty in the Derby Cop called forth comments not extctJy complimentary 
to those connected with the mare, but the winners, who had taken 7 and 
^ to I abont her, were very compiaornt. It was said she had not won since 
Bath, but why that should be brought up against her we cannot imagine. 
We can't win every day. How could we afford to keep horses, if we did ? 
The Chatsworth Plate, on Friday, with twenty runnen, was a wonderful 
-af&ir, for nearly ererything was backed, and there was no very strong 
farourite, as they offered 6 to I on the field. Leeds had the call, but 
Downpour, Adrastns, Zarilla^ Eastern Empress, Atalanta, Golden Eye^ 
2>reamland, Gabrenia, eren Beauty, were all backed, and Lord Durham's 
-stable was very fond of Downpour, who on her Doncaster running with 
Magician, Beauregard, The Shaker, &c., was undoubtedly well in. She 
'won, too, very deverly, despite a determined effort of Eastern Empress, who 
made, with all her weight, a bold bid for victory. It was really a capital 
«neeting, but it caused us to repeat that little thanksgiving about the Jockey 
'Clnb before referred to in these pages. 

We went 00 to really what was " the bitter end " at Warwick ; mud over 
^e fetlocks, and favourites as a general rule going down in it. There is 
-^nug lying, however, at the Warwick Arms, that was some comfort, and 
where holding sweet converse with a worthy and learned judge, over port of 
''dl, we became iaudatores temporis acti, and lamented the sins and shortcomings 
of the present to our great satisfaction. This is a role, by the way, often 
played by those whom an impudent and self-sufHcient younger generation 
term " old buffers," but there is a good deal in it nevertheless — at least we 
like to think so. There were not many people at Warwick. The great 
<rowd of turfites had gone to Manchester to assist at another closing scene 
in the drama, and the sporting county of Warwick had not sent a large 
-contingent, Leamington none at all. There was some good racing, viewed 
•from the plating point of view, good finishes, dead beats, &c. One of the 
Jatter, between Hautboy and Grey Coat, on the first day, was very exciting, 
Hautboy making the dead head, and according to racing faith he therefore 
•ought to have won the deciding heat. Moreover, a two-year-old is supposed 
to meet an older horse for the second time, the same day, at a disadvantage, 
but Grey Coat knocked holes in this belief by winning the second heat 
•vastly. The steeplechase course had been well looked after by Mr, Sheldon, 
and the new rules had been complied with, without anything in the shape of 
nnnecessary severity. No one who rode over it complained, and but for the 
/rotten state of the ground on landing and taking ofF^ which caused one or 
two &lls, there was nothing to complain of. A noteworthy incident of the 
first day was the win of Sandown, generally credited to be as *^ slow as a 
4nare," who really in the Guy Welter beat his field for speed. To be sure 
he only^faad 7st. on him, but even with that impost his chance was ridiculed 
•by all good judges ofracing. Sandown is, we believe, tMfelve years old, and 
be is a son of old Flash in the Pan, who won the Chester Cup in a memor- 
able year. It is not often Mr. T. Hughes's colours are seen now, and he 
-came in -for many congratulations. A young sportsman. Lord Rocksavage, 
^cane in -for a 'turn with hb well-bred colt Rhineland, by Speculum out of 
FrauHne, who had only a previous win, and that at Alexandra Park, in his 
&vour. However, he was not too heavily handicapped in the Gh-endon 
Nttrsery, and, seeming to like the dirt, he < won after a good finish with the 
favotirite, the Peggy Dawdle colt. An old acquaintance recognised by the 
-sharps, but forgotten by some of us who ought to have remembered him — 
King Duncan — took the Hunters' Fkt Race easily. He was once the 
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property of Lord Cawdor, and was trained by Matthew Dawson, but had 
*' a leg, and was disposed of to Mr. G. Jarris, who brought him to the- 
front sound enoueh to win through the mud of Warwick. lie was not the 
favourite, something ridden by Mr. Hugh Owen being in that position, but 
he soon disposed of him, and Beverley was the only one that stuck to him.. 
The Midland Counties Handicap brought us all to great grief. We were 
told, and believed, that Charaxus would be just suited by the heavy ground, 
but Mr. Bentley's horse ran like a pig, if hb owner will excuse the expres- 
sion, throughout, and we much doubt if any course will any longer ^ suit " 
him. Vale came away from the start, an4 won, without ever being ap- 
proached, in a common canter, Rid otto figuring in the rear throughout, under 
the skilful management of Morgan. The Leamington Grand Annual was 
a tame affair compared with what we r e membe r in die years gone by, whe» 
such horses as L'Africaine, Chimney Sweep, and the Lamb galloped over 
the course. Then we had big fields, and a big "gallery " — the flower of our 
cross-country riders, professional and amateur. Now we are contented with 
Cock Robin, Quibble, and Ignition, and Captain Smith and Waddington- 
are the representatives of the past. Ignition looked a good thing on paper, 
and was so in reality, but those were wise in their generation who backed 
Waddiogton or Cock Robin in preference to Spencer or Mr. Rymill's mare. 
We believe the latter ought to have won, but she refused the second fence,, 
and though she made up her lost ground wonderfully, she seemed to stop 
after clearing the last hurdle. She came again up the straight, but failed to 
reach Cock Robin, who won by half a length easily. Old Quibble ran a 
very good mare indeed, but found the last quarter of a mile on silch ground 
just a little too much for her. We did not go on to Four Oaks, and as for 
Manchester — ^but our readers surely peruse the morning papers. 

Our hunting parcel b not so large as usual, for the truth is there has beea 
little worth relating. 

The Quom have begun well. On Monday, Nov. 6th, at Kirby Gate, was 
the usual annual fixture for the opening day. Although there were many 
absentees who have not yet arrived at their hunting quarters, there was as large 
a gathering as we can remember for the last twenty years, the line of horsemen,, 
ladies and carriages extending over a mile of road, as we proceeded to draw 
Gartree Hill, which is some four miles distant, situated on the outside of tlie 
Quom country, on the Milton side near to Dalby Hall, the seat of Mr. 
K. B. Hartopp, a staunch preserver of foxes, for both the Quom and Cottes- 
more hunts, having several coverts in both countries. Among those present 
that day we noted down the Duke of Portland, Lord Newark, Hon. A. Pen- 
nington, Hon. H. and Mrs. Molyneux, Sir Frederick and Miss Fouke,. 
Mr. and Mrs. Adair, Mr. Rose, Mrs. Sloane Sunley, Mrs. Post, Captain and 
Mrs. Ashton, the Master, Mrs. Coupland and Miss Webster, Mr. and Mrs* 
£. Chaplin, Mr. W. and Miss Chaphn, Mr., Mrs. and Miss Clifford Chaplin, 
Miss Elmhurst, Count Kinsky, Major and Miss Surkie, Major and Mrs.. 
Robertson, Miss Livingston, Colonel Chippendale, Captains Boyce, Hill 
Trevor, Barclay, Brocklehurst, Whitmore, Elmhirst Smith, O'Neal, Camp- 
bell, Grimstone, Messrs. Barclay, Cluney, Farnham, Praed, Lubbock, Parker, 
Bmnel, Duncan, Goslings, and many others, including Mr. Sturgess the painter^ 
and Custmce. We trotted off, after half an hour being allowed for welcoming, 
each other's friends back, to open another year's sport with thb famous pack.. 
We believe thb makes Mr. Coupland's thirteenth year as Master. We were 
particularly stmck with the appearance of the hounds and horses, and neatness 
of the servants. The Master rode up to the meet with them. A more even- 
looking lot of hounds were never seen, and perfect in colour, all " Belvoir tan.*^ 
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The horses were of that size and class which alone can get oyer Leicester- 
shire^ all well-bred, plenty of substance and in perfect condition. A good 
day's sport was the result. Finding at Gartree Hill, we ran a ring by Burton 
Hall, a new house lately built by Captain Ashton, and back to coTert ; here 
our fox did not dwell, but went away on the far side, over Burrough Hill, on 
to Leesthorpe, almost to Barley Thorpe, where the Cottesmore kennels are, 
then to Ranksborough Gorse, which was left on the left hand, and on to 
Orton Park wood, where the hounds difided, one or two fresh foxes getting 
up before the hounds, and so ended the day. Tuesday, these hounds met at 
Narborough Cross Roads, which is near to the town of Leicester. There 
were hundreds of people out to enjoy a day's sport ; the hounds had come a 
long distance to covert, but everybody was doomed to be disappointed, for 
foxes in this country are not preserved for the hunt, and we should doubt 
if the country is wordi bringing hounds to, unless the owners of the coverts 
make a great change. Cosby Spinnies were first drawn blank, then Nar- 
borough Bogs, then that famous covert Endcrby, where so many a good rui^ 
has been had from, and now the property of Captain Drummond, whose 
keeper is evidently determined to have only pheasants, and no foxes. We should 
have thought such a man would not have been allowed to remain in a situa- 
tion under a member of the house of Rutland. It was said on every side 
that there had been no foxes in the country since the old keeper left, who 
lived with the late Mr. Brooks at Enderby. Friday, i6th, at Bceby, was only 
a moderate day's sport. Monday, at Wartnaby, a good hunting run in the 
morning, but scent failed after. Friday, 1 7th, at Rearsby these hounds scored 
as good a day's sport as ever any one could wish to see. After drawing the 
Rearsby spinny blank, we went off to Mr. Ernest Chaplin's covert at 
Brooksoy, and here found quite one of the right sort — a long, thin old fox 
with a white tag. He went straight away over a fine line of country to 
Gaddesby, racing as hard as possible down to the Gaddesby brook ; here a 
fresh fox jumped up, half the pack sticking to their hunted fox while the 
other half took the fresh fox. With the first lot was Tom Firr and about 
thirty others; they crossed the brook and over the Queeniborough Road round 
the outside of Burkby Hott to Baggrave, to ground ; the other lot, I believe, 
had the Master and whips with the rest of the field ; they raced as hard as 
hounds could race over the Gaddesby country to Barsby and South Croxton, 
where the first check was. The Master here took the pack back to look for 
the remainder, which were met, after a long hunt. We then drew Q^^^^^ 
borough spinny, and a real fine hunting run of one hour and forty-five 
roinates over a fine grass country. 

According to custom the North Warwickshire came to Stoneleigh Abbey 
for their first regular meet on Tuesday, October 31st To give the number 
of horsemen, pedestrians, picnickers in carriages and carts which came from 
Leamington, Coventry, and the country round would be impossible, but it 
was said that every fly and other vehicle which could be hired at the Spa 
came out to the meet. Some two hundred or more were entertained by 
Lord Lei^h within, while any number were regaled outside, as hb Lordship 
extends his hospitality to all alike — ^rich and poor, one with another, all have 
a kindly welcome at Stoneleigh. Jack Press, who was still suffering from 
inflammation of the eyes, could not appear, so Mr. Lant hunted the hounds. 
They first drew Bericote, where they chopped one, owing to the vast mob 
heading him in every direction ; then they got away with another, but could 
do nothing with him this time, as the hounds were now so pressed by the 
too ardent horsemen; but they found another at Thickthorn, and had a 
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better gallop thzn could be expected, constderiag all the difficulties to which 
they had the whole day been exposed. 

On Thursday, the 2nd, they came to 'Dnnchareh for the'iirst tinie, where 
only a very small field comparatirely put in an appearance, considering that 
this is reckoned one of their best meets, but it may be* accounted for by the 
Warwickshire meeting not far off at Long Itehington. 'Mr. Lant again 
carried the horn, as Press was still hors de eamhai. Amongst those 
assembled in front of the Dun Cow and beneath the shadow of Lord 
John Scott's statue were the Hon. Erelyn Pierrepoint of Cotesbach Hall, 
Capt. Riddell of Bragboro' Hall, Mr. P. A. Muntz, Mr. and Mrs. Jackson 
of Townthoms, Mr. C. Wilcox, Capt. Hunter, Mr. F. L. Wedge, *Mr. 
H. T. Caine, Miss Davy, Mr. W. B. Gilpin, and Mr. E. Dalglish from 
East Haddon, Mr. Butlm and Mr. Muirlasd of Braunston, Mr. Cattems, 
Mr. Singlehurst, Mr. H. Bromfield (the reteran of the chase in this district, 
who hunted with Lord Anson and Osbaideston), Mr. J. Lawrence, Mr. 
Townscnd, and Mr. S. Berridge of Toft, who looks so well after Bunker s 
Hill. Rugby was fully represented by Capt. Wheeler, Mr. A. J. Schwabe, 
Mr. Shell, Mr. W. N. Hevsham, Mr. W. D. Greig, Mr. Ralli, Mrs. 
Crossley, Mr. J. Pamell, Mr. John Darby, F.S., Mr. Barber, F.S., Mr. 
S. B. Darby. 

Bunker's Hill, to the great surprise and disappointment of Mr. Berridge, 
did not produce a fox, as he was quite sure that this noted covert was not 
without them ; and he was not wrong, for on the hounds going to Sutton's 
<]overt, close by, they found directly. After pointing for a short distance 
for Bilton Grange, the fox turned to the right, ran past Woolscot, then 
along the stiff and somewhat heavy vale behind Willoughby, over the brook 
and the canal into Shuckburgh, where he went up a flue, and Sir George 
Shuckburgh granted him the right of sanctuary. This was a very good run 
of about three-quarters of an hour. It is not very common for hounds to 
take this line. A somewhat similar run took place on November 3rd, 1^0, 
also on the first day of the season, when they met at Dunchurch, found at 
IBunker's Hill, ran by Sutton's covert, crossed the Leame below, into which 
Tom Firr, who then hunted the hounds, Capt Kennedy and Capt. Soames^ 
both then in the 5th Dragoon Guards, jumped in and scrambled out, then 
they raced by Grandborough and killed at Shuckburgh, after a run as hsx, 
as hounds could go of thirty-three minutes. Firr then made his mark as a 
huntsman. Mr. John Poste, an American gentleman well known in Paris 
and at Pau, was much pleased with this day. He came out of Hampshire the 
day before to buy two horses of Mr. Darby, fully intending to hunt in 
Hants, bat he was so delighted with this run that he did not go back to the 
South, but stayed the whole season at Rugby, and enjoyed himself immensely. 

The Cottesmore and the Billesdon, or Sir Bache Cunard's, began on 
Monday, October 30th ; but the Quom and the Belvoir, according to ancient 
custom, made the first Monday in November their regular opening day. Sir 
Bache Cunard as usual met at Gumley, and had an extra good day's sport, 
not only for the time of year, but for the locality. It was only otarred by 
the large amount of wire and the still blind state of the country. There was 
once a wire fund, and it was generally supposed that all wire was taken down 
when regular hunting began, but that custom has evidently ceased to exist. 

The opening day with the Belvoir was on Monday, November <Sth. 
They met at the Three Queens, when they had a very good hunting run 
from Annis Gorse, by Buckminster Park, nearly to Gunby Warren, by 
Coston Covert, into Sproxton Thorns, then away by Stonesby to Croxton 



Pack, wfaere:tiiey ktUed. There wasnot a large field out, but amongst others 
were Sir Hugh Cholmeley, 'Mr. J. E. Welby, Count Heagermulier, Messrs. 
Coutarier and R07, Major LongstafTe, Captain Temnnt, Mr. A. Tornor, 
Mr. -fiordett^-Cootis, Mr. Pochin, Mr. R. Homsby, Mr. Downing, Rev. J, 
Mirehoase, &c. From want of scent this pack had not so hr done very 
weU, imt on Tuesday, Nor. 14, they had a cracking thirty-iiTe minutes from 
Stnbton, when Captain Teonant, Captain A. Welby, Messrs. Hankey, 
Watson W. Willson, the Misses Wiilson, and a few more, went well. They 
lost the fox in a curioos way : he was only fifty yards in front of the leading 
4umnds, going into a road, when no more was seen of him. 

Hsntiog in the Curragbmore district mast be anything but pastime; and 
it wooid seem as if Ibxhuntng there cannot be pursued with any degree of 
pleasure. On two occasions before the opening day they met with opposi* 
tton, bat on -the first regular day they tricked the disaffected by drawing a 
Une of cmntry aerer drawn from that meet before. They had a good 
thirty-fire minutes from Casdctown to ground, and a smart scurry in the 
-afternoon, when a Tery keavy shower came on, and stopped all proceedings. 
It was >so -wet and wild that eierybody voted home to be the best place. 
During the -first part of the morning's gallop a few sticks and stones were 
£ying about. On the following Friday, from Glenstown Bridge they ran 
from Duckett's plantation into Portlaw Wood, through them into Dargle to 
l^roand, .then they had two rings with another from Ballydnra, who got 
back tato covert, and after some persuasion ran another ring of twenty 
minutes into covert just betbre the homds, and saved his brush by getting 
to ground. Before drawing BJIydnrn the field charged a crowd collected 
there to stop them ; when they began to stone them they rode them down 
and soon scattered them, but although the Master got a bad blow on the 
finefaead from a uick, the battle of .fiallydnm was won as quickly as Tel- 
«l-£[ebir. 

From gallopiog after hovnds to drinking good Burgundy is not a ^^ far 
cry." But where will you get it? Hint No. i. — Chanson P^re et Fils of 
Beame have taken an office at loi, Leadenball Street Hint No. 2. — The 
inteliigent anther of the 'Kitchen and the Cellar' represents them. ^erL 
jup.^ the house has been established atBeauae since 1750. 

Although quite two-thirds of the Hunt Servants of the present time are 
members of their excellently managed Benefit Society, yet only a small 
proportion have as yet subscrlbod to the third insurance table, which is to 
'enenre I $ol, fi>r their widows, children, or any other relatives, and as this 
fiict SMy not come to their notice, we hope that those Masters who read 
'Baily' whose servants are either already oenefit members or have not ye: 
joined the society, will tell them that Frank Turtoo, bte first whip of the 
Croeme Foxhounds, who died during the past month, joined this third 
insoranoe table in 1861, and only paid two yearly premiums, amounting 
together ' to '^. 4/., and for^s sum is entitled - to 150/. ! This ought to be 
a positive ioduoement for all who have not made eome prorision for their 
wtflows and children on such advantageous terms to do so without further 
loss of 'time. Turton was the third member of the society who had died 
during- the past year, whose family will be benefited by his prudence and 
foretlwught. 

We kirdly kaow^wlmt to say of ^ Girls and Boys,' the strange title of 
that-stninge play- which Mr. Piaero has written for Mr. Toole, and which is 
now drawing the pnUic to the Mttie theatre in King William Street. Our 
•dificolty ariMS fiora .the kct that we do not quite understand what the 
author nwans. We owQ>he has sketched an amusiog character, a village 
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schoolmaster, uDitiog the business of a cobbler to that of teaching children, 
for Mr. Toole, which that accomplished actor fills in after his custom ; but 
we cannot quite understand some of the others, especially the heroine, one 
Gillian West, a young woman who has passed the principal part of her life 
in a travelling arcus, but whom we find quietly settled down at the com- 
mencement of the play, a lodger in the house of the cobbler schoolmaster, 
weary, she tells us, of the sawdust, and only solicitous of repose. This does 
not, however, prevent her '' setting her cap," as the phrase goes, at the 
Squire's adopted son, nor throwing him over^ and consenting to marry the 
schoolmaster, when she finds her lover has been disinherited on her account 
by his reputed hther, Mr. Pinero, perhaps, meant to depict a depth of 
cynicism in this which should be something novel. Assuredly it was, but 
then it was unpleasant as well. We felt pity for Miss Myra Holme, who 
personated thb inexplicable heroine, and at the same time admiration. Ad 
actor or 'actress must always be heavily weighted with a character that not 
only faik to touch us in the least in the way of svmpathy, but distinctly 
repels. One touch of nature the heroine does inaeed show at the last. 
It appears she has always loved the young squire (he too, by the way, a most 
unsatisfactory character), and that she has fa«en very miserable at the idea of 
her marriage to the schoolmaster; but she shows all thb with a sort of 
careless bitterness, as if it did not much matter. Gillian West b a mystery 
in fact She b at least an incomplete character. Mr. Pinero might have 
meant to depict a woman disgusted with the glare of a drcus, and hardened 
by the scorn or admiration of the world she met there. But he does not 
sufficiently show this. A more unlovable woman has rarely been seen oo 
the stage, and Miss Myra Holme deserves the highest praise for the manner 
in which she embodied the author's picture. Miss Holme b pleasant to 
look upon, but here she b compelled to wear her good looks under a cloudy 
to be careless in dress, and stiff and angular in manner and appearance. 
Under all these disadvantages she yet has the audience with her. bhe does 
not win their sympathy — that she was not meant to do — ^but she does their 
admiration, and the general verdict was that her performance was very clever. 
Perhaps Miss Holme may have grasped the meaning of Mr. Pinero's heroine. 
If it b so, she b a clever woman indeed. For the rest, Mr. Toole creates 
the cobbler schoolmaster. There is nothing very new in the character. 
Something like it we have seen before, but die actor throws into it all his 
great humour, and b often extremely droll, and provokes the hearty laughter 
he obtains. In other hands the part would have been dangerous to the 
success of the piece, for Solomon Protheroe is rather a contemptible character, 
when he consents to marry a woman simplv at the dictation of her landlord, 
and well knowing that she b in love with another man. But the comic 
distress evinced by Mr. Toole — a dbtress complicated by hb dread of a sister 
with whom he has entered into a compact that neither of them shall marry — ^b 
inexpressibly funny, and we forget what a poor creature he b in laughing at hb 
dilemmas. The comedy, rather coolly received on the first night, has grown 
into &vour, thanks prinapally to the admirable way in which it b represented. 
' lolanthe ' b the latest talk of the town. The audience that crowded the 
Savoy the first night of its representation was only the forerunner of audiences 
that besiege the box office, drive the book-keeper frantic, and help to 
block the narrow thoroughfares in which the theatre b situated. A genuine 
success b Mr. Gilbert's new effort in that world of topsyturvydom in which 
he delights. There b plenty of fun in it, but the first aa b decidedly the 
funniest and the most sparkling, and the second hangs fire a little. All, or 
the greater part, of the author's quaint conceits and ideas b in the opening 
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scene. Nothiog more amusiog than the entrance of the peers in their robes 
and coronets into an Arcadian meadow, headed by the band of the Grenadier 
Guards, and to be seen followed by the Lord Chancellor in hb state robe, 
attended by his train-bearer. Then we knew we were in Topsytunrydom, 
and were prepared for anything — ^prepared to hear Mr. George Grossmith 
as the Lora Chancellor declare himself 

The constittttional guardian I 
Of pretty young wards in Chancery ; 
AU very agreeable girls, and none 
Are nnder the age of twenty-one. 

A pleasant occupation for 

A rather susceptible Chancellor ! 

and in the next verse own 

That I'm ouite prepared to mari^ again. 
But there'd be Uie deuce to pay m the Lords 
If I fell in loTC with one of my wards ! 

Which rather tries my temper, for 

I*m such a susceptible Chancellor I 

Then his arguments with himself whether he can give his own consent to 
marry a ward. Whether he can marry her without his own consent, and 
that done, can he commit himself for contempt of his own Court ? Those 
who know Mr. Grossmith's native humour can imagine what he made of 
this, and how he looked dancing with the other noble lords in Palace Yard. 
One of the most taking songs in the opera is the ballad of Lord ToUoller, 
addressed to Phyllb the shepherdess : — 

Spurn not the nobly bom 

With love affected ; 
Nor treat with virtuous scorn 

The well-connected. 

Thoroughly Gilbert all over was this quaint idea, and Mr. Sullivan's music 
b worthy of it. Whether we shall hear the music of ' lolanthe* as we did 
' Pinafore,* ' Patience,' and ' The Pirates,' until we were weary, we are not 
quite sure. There may not be the same taking melodies, but perhaps the 
artistic ear will be more satbiied. Again was the imposing figure of Miss 
Alice Bamett, as the Queen of the Fairies, with her intense seriousness, of 
most valuable aid ; and Mr. Manners as a sentry must be commended not 
ooly for the way in which he sung hb song, but also for hb stolid demeanour. 
But it b of no use saying anything more about ' lolanthe,' because everybody 
will see it in time. One word to Mr. D'Oyly Carte. Will he kindly get 
a policeman to keep order at the box office, and form a paper queue^ as 
Mr. Irving has done at the Lyceum ? He will save the public much un- 
necessary squeezing, and perhaps the box-keeper will be able to get through 
hb work quicker. 

The pleasant recollections associated with the appearance of Mr. Jefferson 
as Rip Van Winkle, in the drama of that name, which took such a firm hold 
on public favour on its first production in London, have been renewed with 
as much apparent satisfaction in the musical version of the same story now pre- 
sented at Mr. Henderson's new theatre, the Comedy. The piece is described 
as an entufely new and original opera comiaue^ written by Messrs. H. Meilhac, 
Gille, and H. B. Famie, and the music oy Planquette, already known to 
fame as the composer of the * Cloches de Comeville.' Whilst it b admitted 
by the adaptors that certain departures had to be made from the drama itself, 
lo harmonise its lines to a musical setting, it b hoped that in all essential 
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points the chief constraction cf this popular play will be found to haye been 
preserred. In the opening scene iwe ooGe more renew aocpiaintance with- 
'Sleepy Hollow on- the Hudson;' and our old friend Rip Van Winkle, witb 
Mr. Fred Leslie in the tklerole, A moce admirable creation than thiscould 
not be desired* The identity of the diaiacter u nev^ lost, and erery justice 
b done to those well-remembered touches of pathetic feeling which were so-, 
essentially present in Mr. Jefferson's embodiment of the character. The 
part of Gretchen, the wife, has found a graceful and accomplished exponent 
m Miss Violet Cameron, who has seidoiii been seen or heard to greater 
advantage than in this romantic play. In fact, were it not for the many 
tuneful melodies and brilliant accessories which distinguish the present per- 
formance, we should be half disposed to welcome ' Kip Van Winkle as 
only an old friend with a new face. The spirit of mirth and fancy b, how* 
eyer, present from first to last ; and although here and there the suspicion of 
approaching very near some of the composer's previous work is apparent, the 
majority of the music is delightfully quaint and appropriate. The scenery 
merits the highest commendation, and the moontingi as might be expected,, 
is conspicuous for elegance and .good taste. 

Few theatres, we should think, can lay claim to more popularity than the 
Strand, during the many years Mrs. Swanboroiigh has been its presiding « 
spirit. It has now put forward its pretensions under a new roof and altered 
circumstances all roimd. In a word, we. have no hesitation in saying that the 
new Strand is one of the prettiest, if not tie^ prettiest, theatres in London. 
The old house, as it was, has been swept away, and in its place Mu Fhipps^ 
the architect, has employed his vast experience in the erection of an edifice 
of which Mrs. Swanborough, as well as her patrons, may be proud. The 
new theatre is capable of holding neariy double the audience that could be 
accommodated in the old building ; and to still retain its reputation for comfort 
and convenience, the manageress has wisely determined, with her usual 
liberality, that the public shall be as carefully provided for in the new Strand. 
In the new order of things opera boufie disappears for a time, and Mr. John 
S. Clarke returns to delight his admirers with his inimitable acting in * The 
Heir-at-Law.' The humorous assumption of the part of Dr. Pangloss is 
too well known to call for any further comment, and the remainder of the 
cast is effectively sustained. A new musical comedy, ' Froiique,' condndes- 
the entertainment, and is thoroughly appreciated, and in which Mr. J. S. 
Clarke also finds abundant scope for the display of his exoeptioiMil talent. 
With everything in its favour, wc may fiurly hope that the n»w Strand has 
entered on a long lease of prosperity. 

The question of organising a special f^ie in Westminster fwthe benefit of 
the Grenadier and Coldstream Guards, on their return from Egyptj was 
warmly taken up, and culminated in a right royal welcome on Monday, the 
20th, at the Aquarium. The banquet was attended by all the- officers and 
men of both regiments, and a great number of guests. The arrangements, 
reflected the highest credit on- the committee, and the whole prooeedings 
passed off with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Charles Marlow. That name sounds strangenowto a generation tO'wfaoii> 
Archer, Fordham, Goater, Cannon, Wood, &c., are household words> And 
yet, thirty years ago or so, it would have been found heading the list of 
^successral jockeys," if, by the way, they puUxshed '^statbtics" in those 
days, which we don!t think they did. Mariow and Flatmanr were the great 
guns then, and no man was more highly^ esteemed than they. Both bore 
the highest character for incorruptible honesty^ only, alas ! poor Marlow had 
one terrible and besetting' weakness, drink, whtcb in the' end dcmdcd Im 
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career aood left him in his old age to die a pauper in Devizes Workhouse^ 
The hocse-his name will be nifist associated with was The Flying Dutchman^ 
on wtoniie won the Derby and. Leger in 1 849. He was not credited with 
haying the fine hands o£ Alfred Day, Butler's seat^ or the judgment and 
patience of Blaftnnn, but be was cool-headed, had wonderful nenre, and was 
strong as a Iimil He waaqvite one of the old*fashioaed school^ indeed^ he 
was older- fi8hso0ed,.iniOBe sense, than most of his contemporaries. For 
Marlow oune of rough breeding, and waa brought up in a rough school^. 
Born* in the '^hlaek coontry," not now^ most certainly, not then, cekbiated 
for gentleness, of speech or. manner, he was a rough lad, and grew up a rough 
man. But he soon had. pleniy to do, at least as much as there was to be 
doBe in. the days whea racing was not the business it is now> and jockeys 
were sometimes^ in tbe^eason^ idle for a week together. His earliest patroos 
ipere Aldennaa Copelaod, Mr. Mbatyn, and. Mr. FlintofF, and it wasi ta 
Lord EgKnton and the Dutchaaan that Mario W' owed his first great success. 
It was said of him that: he could be trusted with untold gold, and a strilung 
instance of the high opinioD entertained of hb- integrity* was when-Mr. Merry, 
in: 1848, put him ori his horse Chanticleer in the Goodwood Stakes. Chan- 
tiolcer, horBy backed by his owner, went extremely ** fishy " in the market. 
"As one sometimes sees now, the more money put on him the worse farourite 
he became, and alter' a consultation between Mr. Merry and Mr. Frederick 
Swindell, it was resolved to substitnte Marlow at the last moment for Bumby,. 
Mr. Merry's regular jockey, who had been engaged to ride the hoise^ The 
secret waa weli kept, and it was only iortheweigbiog-room that it transpired. 
Directly it \ms knowar Marlow had the mount, Chantideo' sprang from 
16 to I to 7 to 2, and. the feding» of the bookmakers may be imagined 
when the- horse* won in^ a canter. It seems very sad that tfaas incorruptible 
jockey, the man- who had ridden theDntohman in that grand match where 
he beat Voltigear, should hare been allowed to siak. into poverty and 
obscnrit^5 and end his days in a workhousew Something was wrong, what 
we cannot tdl. Sure we are that if it had been koown that Marlow was ia 
poverty, many and maaty hands would have opened their purses, and the 
present generation >wDnld hare united with an older one in taking care of the 
last days of one who bore so honounfale.a reputation^. 

Death has been busy this year in the ranks of racing men, and one has 
been taken from us in the person: of Mr. Clare Vyner, whom we can ill 
spare. For nearly twenty- years his colours have been known, not in every- 
day races or atevery-day meetings,, for -his stud was always a small one; but 
he had one oe two gooid hoiaes* daring this period, one, indeed, a Triton 
among minnowsi Thunder,. udm carried o^ the City and Subuiban in 1876, 
with 9st. 4lbs., the highest weight ever borne in that race since its^fouoda- 
tion. He had also a good horse in Camballo, the only gpod mark that hb 
splendid sire Cambnscair left in this country ; but Camballo was hardly A i, 
though he did win the Guineas, and. his subsequent career was unsatisfactory. 
Cashmere was a flyer as a two-year-old, but the curse of roaring was upon, 
her when Mr. Vyner became her owner, and Charibectrwas much the more 
fortunate purchase ofithe two, diough he was afflicted with thesame malady. 
When Mr. Vyner gave 3)3CX> guineas for Agility, with a . Scottish Chief 
foal at her feet, at Mr. Gee's sale in 1877, he had, aecavding to all httman 
calculation, done a good things but;tl» mare died the following year* This 
waa a kcen-dis^pointment^ aad.'one Mr* Vyner much felt.. He was above 
all things a real sportsman^ and inihia pnrcliase of Agility, he loolbed fotward 
to brcedi»| something- from herr that shonLd perpetuate the famous, strain of 
blood. He lost Thuain^ tooVuthnusamn yaaarf and: we. beliaye fcom^the^same 
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disease that carried off Agility. But it was not alone on the flat that Mr. 
Vyners colours were known. An original member of the Grand National 
Hunt Committee, he was an actiye supporter of that revival of steeplechasing 
from which so much was expected, a revival that bhzed like a comet for 
three or four years, and then, like those erratic bodies, vanished into space. 
The G. N. Ii. was in its prime when Mr. Vyner won its steeplechase, in the 
Vale of Aylesbury, with Lueellum ; it was in its decline when he took it at 
Derby with Bellringer. Hb state of health, a constant source of anxiety 
to hb relatives, obliged him to part with hb stud last year, but he still was 
able to " come about," particularly at those northern meetings, York, Don- 
caster, and Redcar, of which he was so fond. Hb tall figure, painfully 
attenuated as it was in the last hw years, will be much missed at the York- 
shire gatherings, social and sporting, m the coming year. Somewhat reserved 
in manner, except to hb intimate friends, a suspicion of pride, which might 
have been shyness in hb demeanour, were the characteristics of Mr. Ckue 
Vyner. They were probably the results of temperament For the rest, he 
was a gentleman in the highest acceptation of the term, a staunch friend, 
and true sportsman, with a genuine love of the snort he followed. We can, 
as we have above said, in the present condition of* the Turf, but ill spare such 
men as these. 

It has been said of Mr. Frederick Gretton that he took to racing as he 
did to brewing, simply as a matter of business. We do not know how true 
the allegation b, but certainly hb turf career was unfortunate, inasmuch as a 
more unpopular owner of racehorses than the wealthy brewer was not to be 
found among racing men. It was probably not entirely hb fault that such 
was the case. He appears to have been a rich man without resouroesi and 
entirely dependent for them on other people, those people more or less needy 
parasites, to whom he sometimes yielded and as often opposed, an obstinacy 
the birth of the weakness we have mentioned. The life of a ttowoeau rUbe^ 
unless he be gifted with intellectual tastes and acquirements, b rarely an 
•edifying one. Sir Goreious Midas is no creation of fancy ; some of us know 
him very well, many of us are constantly meeting him. Mr. Gretton could 
not, however, be accused of pomposity or display, and though he visited 
Town occasionally, his figure never seemed in harmony with the landscape of 
Piccadilly. The early part of hb Turf career, when as *' Mr. Blaydon " he 
became possessed of Sterling, was comparatively uneventful He won the 
Cambridgeshire, in 1872, with a very bad horse, Play fair, and he only just 
missed the same race the previous year with as good an one as ever was foaled, 
Sterling. While men, Uiorough sportsmen in heart and grain, were con- 
tentedly racing with platers, it was given to thb comparative novice to 
become the owner of some of the best horses of modem times. We need 
only mention one, Isonomy, who will bear a reputation that will be talked 
about when that of some Derby winners b forgotten. Hb wonderful per- 
formance in the Manchester Cup puts even that of Foxhall, in Cesarewitch 
•and Cambridgeshire, in the shade. 

For the rest, Mr. Gretton has been credited with the possession of liberality 
and good nature, exceUent qualities, that go far to make up for other den- 
dencies. In a certain sense his death will be a loss to the Turf, but more, 
perhaps, from a derk-of-the-course point of view than any other. In other 
ways hb career was harmful, for he lowered zadng to the lowest business 
level We should doubt if he was really a sportsman at heart, but he liked 
winning money. It seems sad to think of a life closed at the early age of 
forty-three, with little else in its leisure hours to cheer it but the din of the 
rse and the approving smiles of doubtful friends. 
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THE HON. GEOFFREY RICHARD CLEGG HILL. 

The Honourable Geoffrey Richard Clegg Hill was born in 1837, 
and is the second son of the late Viscount Hill, of Hawkstone, in 
the county of Salop, and brother of the present Viscount. Harrow 
claims him as its scion, and the Royal Horse Guards was kis 
military training up to 1864, when he retired as a captain. 

Brought up in such a sporting county as Shropshire, and inherit- 
ing the family love for hounds and hunting, he embraced the oppor- 
tunity offered by his brother Rowland in taking the mastership of 
the otter hounds, when the latter exchanged that position for the 
mastership of North Shropshire foxhounds in 1878. These otter 
hounds had been an institution at Hawkstone for many a long year. 
Once sold to the Marquis of Londonderry, all but a small remnant, 
they had been again replenished by a purchase of the Duke of 
AthoFs pack. From that day the H. O. H. has steadily progressed, 
and has made itself a name as wide and as well deserved as any 
sporting establishment in Wales or the bordering counties. 

The subject of our biography is a representative man, one of 
those fine six-foot*four men who, with stamina to boot, can face 
anythii:^ or anybody. There is no day too long for him, no river 
too deep or swift for him, no otter too old or too cunning for him, 
no circumstance too awkward or difficulty too great for his quiet, 
even temper. 

The greater part of Wales acknowledges his sporting sway, as 
well as Herefordshire, Shropshire, the greater part of Staffordshire, 
Chwhire, Monmouthshire, Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire, and 
he knows not an enemy in any of them. 

His hounds were as near perfection as hounds could be, till last 
winter and spring they were attacked by typhoid fever, owing to the 
bad water in their kennels at Bucknell. Twelve couple of his best 
and purest blood were carried away by it, and but for the aid of Mr. 
Moore, the eminent canine vet., and a change of diet to Goode's 
food, the whole pack would have succumbed. Such a blow as this 
would have crushed most masters of hounds, but it only put Geoffrey 
Hill on his mettle. He purchased some hounds from Mr. Benson, 
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of Cockermouth, and others from Mr. Coulter, of that district. 
He was kindly helped by Mr. Yates, from North Cheshire, and, 
more than all, a true Samaritan came to his rescue in Mrs. Waldron 
Hill. The late Mr. Waldron Hill, a noted otter hunter, had for 
many years hunted a famous pack in Scotland, of untold value for 
their rare blood, crossed originally with a wolf^ and on his death, 
about this time, his widow, a perfect stranger to the subject of our 
biography, hearing of this disaster to her husband's namesake, with a 
generosity seldom heard of in these degenerate days, sent him her 
whole pack as a present, and thus the H. O. H, lives again, with a 
finer pack than it ever boasted of before. 

The new hounds arc a splendid addition to the pack. Their cross 
with the wolf gives them size and dash beyond anything we have 
seen before, and their untiring energy and perseverance is wonderful. 
Wisdom is a grand old bitch, a survivor of the original pack, and 
so is Chieftain, and his son Rallywood is a perfect picture, while 
Careless, Cromwell, and Chorister are favourites, as well as 
Foreman, a Welshman from the Llanharran. Of the new ones, 
Scipio and Grisi are good specimens, but Reginald, Rufus, and Rollo 
are still better, in our judgment In all seventeen and a half couple 
of working hounds, exclusive of puppies, such as the United King- 
dom might be challenged in vain to equal. 

From 1870 to the present time, Geoffrey Hill has killed four 
hundred and seventy-two otters, making an average of sixteen couple 
and two over for the last thirteen years ! Something for a man to 
be proud of. 

The hunt uniform is a blue serge jacket and knickerbockers, with 
brass buttons, red waistcoat, cap, and stockings, and very picturesque 
and pretty it looks when the fords are well manned, and an otter is 
doing his best, in a big pool on the Wye or Usk, to baffle the 
H. O. H. 

Little wonder then that the H. O. H. button is eagerly sought 
for, and as carefully bestowed. The Hon. Geoffrey is no longer a 
bachelor i he married, about two years back, the widow of the late 
Captain Walter De Winton, of Maesllwch Castle, in Radnorshire, 
where they reside, and he finds in Mrs. Hill an able coadjutor in all 
his sports, of which salmon fishing and shooting must not drop cut 
of sight. 



REMINISCENCES OF JOHN DAY. 

One of our principal daily papers, when speaking of the death of 
John Dajr, remarked that **he died in poverty and obscurity." 
Poverty is a comparative term, for what one man would deem 
affluence another would think only just one remove from pauperism. 
I heard of a miserable devil the other day who considered himself too 
poor to live in England on the paltry sum of 4000/. per annum. 
For such senseless asses one need have no pity. The last time that I 
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was at Danebury, about two and a half years ago, John Day appeared 
to be surrounded with all the ordinary comforts of this life, and 
there were certainly no signs whatever of poverty. With regard to 
his dying in obscurity, I do not see how that could be, considering 
that he breathed his last at Danebury. 

My personal recollections of John Day are merely of the last 
twenty years of his life. I remember that just previous to Canary 
winning the Royal Hunt Cup, in 1862, pecuniary matters were at 
a very low ebb with John Day and others connected with Danebury. 
In fact, had not that coup come off successfully there would have 
been a sudden and almost irretrievable collapse for more than one 
individual connected with Danebury. No one knew this better than 
John Day himself; and no one appreciated the horse's victory more 
than he did. His emotion when speaking of the circumstances to 
some friends a few days after the race was so great as to completely 
overcome him. 

He was pleased to have a good horse under his charge, and pleased 
for his friends to benefit by his successes, but more than once he was 
doomed to suffer bitter disappointment. He tried Harry Hill's 
Copenhagen in such a manner that he thought the horse sure to win 
the Two Thousand Guineas. The trial horses were Master Richard 
and the Count, Copenhagen giving them about 2 1 lbs. and beating 
them many lengths ; and, said John Day, when speaking of the trial, 
^^ you might beat a kettledrum whilst on his back without frightening 
him.'' The horse in the actual race was nearer last than first, 
appearing to run lamely from some cause which at the time was not 
apparent. 

His judgment of a handicap was exceedingly good. I remember 
him asking me to read over the entries for the Steward's Cup, Good- 
wood, in 1864. His quiet remark was " Marygold will win if in form." 
This was on the Saturday before the race. The mare did win. I 
immediately took his advice and backed her at 20 to I. In a pre- 
cisely similar manner he told me Paris for Earl Spencer's Plate, 
1865 ; and Anton for the Steward's Cup, 1871. It was also through 
his kind advice that I backed Birdhill for the last-mentioned race in 
1863. Birdhill was not one of the soundest horses in training, but 
possessed a rare turn of speed, and when the weights for the Cam- 
bridgeshire appeared it was at once seen that the horse was favourably 
handicapped. He stood a good preparation for the race, although 
John Day was in daily fear of his 4>reaking down. By John Day's 
advice the Duke of Beaufort (Birdhill's owner) was to delay the 
execution of his commission, the usual ^^ monkey," until the last 
hour. To use John Day's own words, he gave the horse a '^ rasping 
gallop " on the morning previous to the race, at Newmarket, which 
ordeal found out the weak spot, for Birdhill broke down ; but the 
Duke's 500/. was saved. 

Another horse of which John Day was very fond caused him con- 
siderable disappointment in not winning the Chester Cup. This was 
Redcap, belonging to the Marquis of Hastings. Redcap was a rather 
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small but very handsome chestnut, and John Dav was sanguine 
about his winning the Cup. The horse was splendidly trained, and 
on the mornhig of the race looked exceedingly well, plainly exhibiting 
the well-known *^ Danebury polish." Dalby won the race (for the 
second time in succession) ; but John Day was always of opinion 
that unfair tactics had been resorted to in the race for the purpose of 
preventing Redcap winning. 

John Davis, by Volcigeur, was a rare horse of the handicap class 
when four and five years old. He was a low, lon^ animal, showing 
considerable muscular development, with a good barrel well ribbed. 
His weight for the J^orthamptonshire Stakes in 1866 was gsu 
Few persons beside the actual owner and the trainer thought the 
horse capable of winning under such a heavy weight. The secret 
was remarkably well kept, for even on the Monday previous to the 
race a long price could have been had against John Davis ; and in 
those days the Northamptonshire Stakes was a good betting race. 
It would appear that it was usual for the aristocratic patrons of John 
Day's stable to occasionally know the shady as well as the sunny 
side of the hedge, for the success of John Davis in this particular 
race meant everything, in a worldly sense, to one of John Da]r's 
masters. The horse won, and the terrible blow was averted — for a 
time, at least. 

I myself have a not over pleasant remembrance of another North- 
amptonshire Stakes. In 1867 John Day said to me, *^ Come to 
Northampton and see Lecturer win." I went, and had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing Miss Havelock come in first and Lecturer second. 
This race was considered one of the greatest certainties for Lecturer 
ever known, and it was only with considerable difficulty that 2 to i 
could be obtained in the ring. I believe the owner (Joseph Wood) 
of Miss Havelock had a large sum on Lecturer and nothing on his 
own mare. Cannon rode Lecturer ; Fordham, John Davis, to make 
the running ; and Jarvis, Miss Havelock« I was of opinion at the 
time that Cannon, for once, was ^* caught napping," and did not see 
Miss Havelock close upon him until too late. Lord Hastings stood 
to win a large stake over the success of Lecturer, but took his loss in 
the most stoical manner ; and, plucky fellow that he was, immediately 
purchased Miss Havelock for 500 guineas. 

Another Northamptonshire Stakes in which John Day and Dane- 
bury suffered defeat was that of 1864, won by the French-bred 
horse. Dollar. John Day had a hot favourite for this race in the 
Duke of Beaufort's Lord Zetland, by Voltigeur. In this instance 
John Day's excellent judgment was verified to the letter. A few 
days before the race he remarked, ^^ I know that I can beat every- 
thing in the race unless it is Dollar, and of Dollar I know nothing 
whatever." Dollar won by several lengths. Lord Zetland as easily 
beating the remainder of the field. John Day was vexed at his 
horse's defeat, because it always pleased him beyond measure to win 
a race for the Duke of Beaufort, and in this instance his Grace bad 
on the usual ^^ monkey " at a good price« 
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The fidlovring circiiBislaiices exhiliie John Day's shrewdness and 
jadgment in a very favoHiable light. Mr. Tom Parr had a very 
showy lookine horse that won a '^sprint" race at, I think, one of 
the Newosauet meetings. This animal's name, if I remeokber 
rightly, wnm Gfencksk.. Lord Hastings, without consulting John 
I^^X) agreed to give a very large sum (between 2000/L and 3000/*) 
for this horse. This wa» on the eve of departure fro«i the meeting. 
Without a moment's delay Tom Parr had the horse handed over 
to John D^'s people,^ and then be immediately returned to London. 
Thus it happened that the horse was in John Day's possession before 
he knew anythii^ of the transaction. John Day's suspicions were 
aroused. As the horse was quietly standing in the stable, John Day 
struck him sharply across the bdly with his walking-stick, which 
made the horse cough violently, and revealed to the astute trainer 
that which he alceady suspectea, namely, that the horse was broken 
winded. Very eady on the morning after the races John Day 
called at the Marquis's town house, but on no account, said the 
servants, after John Day had roused them up, could his lordship be 
disturbed. John Day was pertinacious^ and insisted on having an 
interview. ''Tell Lord Hastings," he cried, ^'that it is John Day, 
and that I nntst see bun." Persuasion and perseverance carried the 
day, and the trainer was at length ushered into his lordship's bed- 
room. The result of the interview was that the bargain with Tom 
Parr was to be cancelled in the best way possible. John Day was 
ncMie too early in callii^ on the Marquis, for before ten o'clock on 
time same morning Tom Parr called, fully expecting to receive a 
cheque for the foil amount at which he had sold the horse. The 
hcMTse was actually sent to Danebury, but eventually the bargain 
was declared off, and the horse was returned to Parr with 200/. for 
his agreeing to cancel the trastsaction of the deaL 

This is not the place to speak of the Marquis of Hastings's career, 
but I can only think what might have been had he not lost that 
immense snm (ioo,ooo/L I believe) over Hermit, when that horse 
won the Derby. Then the Marquis would not have been put to 
such fearful straits for raising money. His horsey the Earl, might, 
knre won the following Derby, and Lord Hastings himself might 
have Uved many years bnger j for I firmly believe that bitter disap- 
pointment and grief had as much to do with his death as any other 
cause. With r^ard to the celebrated ^'spider and fiy" episode 
John Day was innocent. Had the action for libel which John Day 
instituted against Admiral Rous been allowed to proceed, revelations 
more interestii^ than any sensational novel would have been laid 
before the worid. Lord Hastings won immense sums of money on 
the turf, but his ^' way of life ^ and Hermit's Derby brought on the 
final crash. His kurdship was a master of foxhounds ; he kept a 
magnificent yacht; his income was about 14,000/. per annum, 
whilst he lived up to about 40,000/. John Day and his thorough- 
breds were expected to make up the deficiency. 

It was a real pleasure to visit John Day in the ^ palmy days " of 
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Danebury. ^^ Come to Danebury," he would say in hb quiet way. 
It was a goodly sight to walk through the kitchen, and note the 
great number of huge hams dangling from the ceiling, and observe 
the air of warmth, comfort, and plenty, that reiened around and 
about the place. It gave one an idea of good oTd-&shioned hos- 
pitality. I have passed more than one summer Sunday afternoon 
with him, sitting beneath the shade of the luxuriant foliage of the 
well-known tree in the centre of the courtyard, listening to his 
anecdotes as he smoked one of those interminable large cigars of 
which he appeared so fond. He was a very good story-teller, his 
manner being quiet, clear, and without effort. I have frequently 
heard him speak of the old Duke of Portland, how the Duke would 
get up at any unseasonable hour for the purpose of witnessing trials, 
in which he always exhibited the greatest interest, but that he (the 
Duke) cared not a rush about seeing the actual race. This was a 
peculiarity of the Duke's quite beyond John Day's comprehension. 

John Day used to relate a very characteristic anecdote of, we will 
say, Lord A. and Major B. The Major had two very nice spaniels 
that used to accompany him in his walks. It appears that the 
Major's peregrinations frequently took him over land belonging to 
his lordship. Lord A. instructed his gamekeeper to request the 
Major to leave his dogs at home. This advice the Major entirely 
disregarded. One day the keeper, with his double barrelled gun, was 
riding a pony, when he came across the Major, accompanied as usual 
by the two obnoxious dogs. The keeper, without another word of 
warning, shot both dogs. The Major went close up to the keeper 
and demanded why he did so. The man replied that he was merely 
obeying his lordship's orders. Thereupon the Major took a pistol 
from his pocket and shot the pony through the heart. ^^ There," 
cried Major B., ^^ you can now go and tell your master that I have 
a bullet left for him." 

His patrician patrons always appeared to evince great regard for 
John Day. His manners were quiet and unobtrusive, but never 
servile nor fawning. Even the Duke of Beaufort, than whom I 
believe there are few prouder yet kinder-hearted men, was very 
partial to '^ Danebury and John Day." One anecdote, characteristic 
of both men, I think worth relating. The Duke, like a great many 
other generous men, possessed a hasty temper. The Duke, Colonel 
Baillie, and the Marquis of Hastings, were assembled together at 
Danebury, and a dispute arose concerning the pedigree of a certain 
horse. The Duke asserted one thing and the others another. John 
Day was appealed to, and gave his decision flatly against the Duke. 
His grace arose from his chair, seized John Day by the shoulders, 
and shook him, at the same time saying, *^ You know, John, that I 
hate to be contradicted." This brought silence on the party, and 
for a moment matters looked ominous, when suddenly Colonel 
Baillie (one of the most genial of men) burst into loud laughter, in 
which the others quickly joined, including the Duke himself, al- 
though he very well knew that the laugh was entirely against him. 
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In the height of the Marquis of Hastings's popularity and pros- 
perity a ball was given at Donnington, at which John Day was a 
guesn John Day, I suppose, not caring for the gaieties of the ball- 
room, went early and quietly to bed. His presence was quickly 
missed* Just as he was placidly dropping into a comfortable sleep, 
Mr. WiUunson and other kindred spirits burst into his bedroomi 
compelled him to re-dress, and then quietly ushered him into the 
ball-room once more. John Day, being half dazed, accidentally 
trod on the skirt of a lady's dress. John Day respectfully apologised, 
the lady turned, smiled, and bowed, and he then recognised the 
Countess of Winchelsea. 

Speaking of Mr. Wilkinson reminds me of some extra jovial pro- 
ceedings which took place during Stockbric^e races in the time of 
the young Marquis. Just outside Scockbridge, and on the road from 
thence to Danebury, stands a cottage which belonged to the Day 
family. It used to be the pride of the family for this cottage to be 
inhabited by a young John Day, whilst the senior of that name lived 
at Danebury. Accordingly, at the time of which I am writing, 
John Day's eldest son, young John Day, resided at this cottage. 
During the particular race meeting to which I have referred. Lord 
Hastings hired the cottage for the use of himself and friends, amongst 
whom was Mr. Wilkinson. In the cottage was an oil lamp, with a 
large glass globe. One evening, whilst the lamp was burning on 
the table, Mr. Wilkinson stood at the far end of the room with one 
of the old ^^ broad wheeled " penny pieces in his hand, and cried out 
that he would make a bet on the double event, namely, that he 
would send the coin at one throw clean through the glass globe and 
the window. Away flew the penny, smash went the globe, crash 
went the window, and the double event came oflF. 

The following circumstance is illustrative of the esteem in which 
John Day was held by his aristocratic patrons. The training bill of 
Colonel B., the son of an earl, was becoming rather long and old, 
and John Day wanted money. John Day urgently reminded the 
Colonel. The Colonel appealed to his father, who at once placed a 
large sum of money at his son's disposal. The Colonel handed 
John Day Bank of England notes for 2CXX)/. This amount, I be* 
lieve, over paid John Day, who expressed his surprise at receiving 
so large a sum, to which the Colonel replied that he would not 
" give a fig for the man who would not give his trainer 2000/. when 
he wanted money." 

Since John Day's death allusion has more than once been made 
in the public press to the fact of Trumpeter not winning the Derby. 
As all the persons immediately concerned are dead, including the 
trainers, the owners, and the jockies, of the first three horses, I will 
briefly relate the facts of the case. Alfred Day rode Trumpeter ; 
Sam Rogers, Marionette ; John Wells, Musjid. Alfred Day had 
backed Marionette to win him 30,000/. In the race, when near 
the bell. Trumpeter overhauled Marionette. Alfred Day, getting 
close up, shouted to Rogers, ^* Go on, Sam ; go on, Sam." Alfred 
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Day saw tbe 30,000/. in front of him, and if T]iiiiq>eter headed 
Majionette, which the hose could have done, it appeared to Alfred 
something like throwing that siun awair. *^ Go on, Sam ! go on, 
Sam ! " Whilst this was passing, Weln, on Musjid, came up with 
a rush, unseen by the rider of Trumpeter until too late^ and won the 
Derby for Sir Joseph Hawky. The tales circulated after the race 
Gonceraing Trumpeter's lameness contained a great amount of 
moonshine Perhaps Alfred Day had built great hopes on the 
attainment of this 30,000/. He always seemed to me to be an 
intensely disappointed man. He was a real good fellow, and in my 
opinion few more accomplished horsemen ever threw leg across a 
saiddle. The last of the Days, as I learned to know them, died with 
the brothers Alfred an^ John. I used to think that had Alfred lived 
he might have revived the glories of Danebury, by either entering 
into partnership with his brother, or by assisting in the management 
of that establishment. Something of this Idod became necessary 
when John Day's evesight so lamentably failed. Tbe Duke of 
Beaufort paid a hundred guineas to a noted physician for operating 
on John Day's eyes, but 1 believe it was too late for all the skill in 
the world to restore the sight. 

When Harry Hill went to Danebury to see his horses, he was 
frequently accompanied by Baron Martin. Between those two, the 
judge and the bookmaker, a firm and warm friendship appeared to 
exist. I have frequently seen them together, and they always 
reminded me as being two very respectable and remarkably quiet old 
gentlemen. This they doubtless were ; but they were also two 
exceedingly shrewd, keen men of the world. 

At the time I knew Danebury, Kmg trained a few horse» in the 
neighbourhood of Stockbridge. King was not doing at all well in 
the world, and John Day used to send him two or diree horses now 
and then to train, ''just," as he said, ^to keep the old man going." 
King was often in impecunious troubles, and used to attribute his 
misfortunes to the fact that he once won the Cesarewicch and Great 
Eastern handicaps with Flacrow and Haco respectively. For wionine 
these races King would say that the Admiral was ^ down upon him, ' 
averring that he (the Admiral) had said he would not again be 
Hacoed or Flacrowed by Young King, consequently King imagined 
his horses were handicapped out of all the principal races. In my 
opinion love of convivnlity and improvidence had a frur share in 
King's misfortunes. 

So great was his success at one period of the Hastings era, that 
the cry went forth ^ John Day will break the ring." Widun a 
short space of time he bad a great number of good horses under his 
charge, and against the names of each he managed to place more 
than one winning bracket. Without ransacking the ' Calendar,' I 
call to mind the following names of horses to which I allude, viz., 
Tippler, Balham, Crythea, Ischid, Tenerifle, Repulse, Catalogue, 
Lecturer, Ackworth, Koenig, John Davis, Redcap, The Duke, 
Rustic, Gomerd, The Earl, and Lady Elizabeth. Now and then 
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he met wkh a ^gaj deceiver," and one of the very worst of the 
dass was. Kangaroo, fi>r whom Lord Hastings gare ui immense sum 
after the horse had ^ spreadeagled " his field in a biennial at New- 
oiaricet. For racing purposes the horse proved to be worthless, and 
erentiialty became a London cab horse: 

It was sdmost by accident that I became acquainted with John 
Day. When a boy, my home was in Herefordshire, just on the 
WeUi border and in those days we kept a few very handsome brood 
mares^ and I always had half broken Welsh ponies to ride. It was 
\ very often a matter of doubt as to which was the wildest — ^the pony 

] or its rider. My &ther was a clever and daring horseman, sdso a 

first-rate whip, being fully capaMe of handling the reins behind any 
four hofsca, so that the love of the *^ noble animal" was inherent to 
my nature. When die sunny days of boyhood were over, London 
became my home, with 00 chaince whatever of any more wild 
scampers over the Welsh hills. The reader can therefore imagine 
my delight when I became acquainted with a man like John Day, 
aaid the intense pleasure I experienced at being shown through the 
Danebury stables, and the gratification his shrewd and quiet talk 
afforded me. Sometimes there was a spice of irony in his conversa- 
tion, as one day I happened to remark that Mr. George Hodgman's 
Valiant was being backed for the Derby, and he suddenly cried out, 
" Valiant for the Derby ! Why they wouldn't give Hodgman the 
Derby if he was to win it." 

I have written these few reminiscences believing there are lovers 
of the turf like myself that are still fond of racing lore, and that 
some backers of horses love the animals for their noble qualities, 
and that all are not worshippers of the ^*6 to 4'* creed only. Of 
course my recollections of John Day will pass unnoticed by such 
men as rleet Street punters, who, as a rule, know as much about 
actual ndngj and the good or bad points of a horse, as they do 
about the twelve signs of the Zodiac or the twdve Apostles. 

Soaie people doubtless think the trainer's calling a very pleasant 
one, especially when his masters are such men as those for whom 
John Day trained ; whilst another portion of mankind look upon a 
trainer of racehorses as a sort of head groom and nothing more. 
The man who trains horses for different owners, and where various 
interests are at stake and have to be studied, as was the case with 
John Day, holds a post of very onerous and dangerous responsibilities. 
It redounds much to John Day's judgment, business tact, and 
abilities, that, at one and the same time, he had in his stable horses 
belonging to such men as the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Hastings, 
Colonel Baillie, Colonel Berkeley, Harry Hill, and J. B. Morris ; 
and that to one and all, I believe I am perfectly justified in saying, 
he invariably gave the greatest satisfiiction. His successes show the 
smooth and sunny side of his career, but John Day also knew the 
seamy side as well. It was not all sunshine at Danebury, for if 
there were now and then times of great elation, there were also 
times of fearful depression, and John Day more than once became 
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involved in troubles of which, bv right, he should have bad no share. 
There can be no doubt that John Day, like his brother Alfred, was 
a man of firm nerve ; and he need have been, for at times his duty 
to his masters was one of terrible responsibility. I frequently had 
occasion to observe the gentlemanly, bland, genial, and exceedingly 
calm and collected demeanour of one of his masters, Uttle knowing 
at the time what thoughts must have been passing through that 
gentleman's mind. The reader can easily imagine a man holding 
a high position in the world, and being compelled, almost by virtue 
of that position, to hide his occasional impecunious troubles from 
those most intimately connected with him, looking entirely to John 
Day to extricate him from those difficulties. Further imagine such 
a man unable himself to back his own horse for a certain handicap, 
circumstances compelling him to get others to do so for him. And 
imagine the horse's success being a matter of almost life and death 
to its owner, who, during the actual race, was at a seaport with 

fassport ready, so as to flee his country should the horse be beaten. 
>efeat meant at least self-banishment and exile. On the particular 
occasion to which I refer the horse won, and I well remember John 
Day's beaming face when the race was over. 

I well remember when the dark days fell upon Danebury. The 
first shadow of the dark cloud that was to follow was Colonel 
Baillie's stud coming to the hammer, '^ by order of the sheriff," up 
a yard at the back of an inn in Andover. It was there for the last 
time that I saw my old equine favourites, Master Richard and John 
Davis. Some time afterwards came the sale of the Marquis of 
Hastings's stud, to be soon followed by that of the Duke of Beaufort's. 
John Day was a representative man of his class, and a very good 
one too. He was a man of a genial disposition, kindly nature, 
hospitable, and an exceedingly amusing companion. He died at 
Danebury on Sunday the 3rd day of December, in the present year, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

Umbra. 
Christmas, 1882. 



BY SEDGE AND STREAM IN WINTER TIME. 

By J. P. Wheeldon. 

It had been raining incessantly for days, and as a consequence 
London streets were well-nigh impassable with an accumulation of 
dingy, sloppy mud. It was churned up by the hoofs of countless 
horses, and re-churned by innumerable passing wheels. All day 
long the pitiless rain fell with its monotonous drip and plash, 
rendering even the life of wcU-clad pedestrians, compelled to navi- 
gate the dismal, mirth-forsaken streets, a bitter misery, both to 
themselves and everybody with whom they came in contact. To 
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the thrice unhappy, starved and ill-clad poor, crouching under friend- 
less doorways or the lee of cheerless blank walls, the wretched 
weather haply brought nothing, save a keener sense of their homeless 
waif-like condition, and that with ten-fold and redoubled force, to 
the sanctuary, if such it could be called, of that cramped narrow 
region covered by the breast of their ragged, frayed, and tattered 
garments. Such of the unfortunate flotsam and jetsam of the dirty 
streets as could muster up strength and courage for a sort of weak- 
knee'd amble in the partial shelter of the shop-fronts, took it, at the 
stern behest of that mighty autocrat of vagabondage, the police- 
man. But, be sure some of them found anchorage at the first rank 
and steamy cookshop-window he came to, or else at the more 
refined confectioner's, where the sight of precious and palatable 
dainties, with the accessories of tasteful ornament and a judicious 
sense of display, doubtless sufficed as a means of consolatory support 
to the ridiculous yet deadly cravings of a fainting stomach. There 
would they linger, one or other of them, gazing hungrily, and with a 
certain wolfish cast in the corner of their eyes, at the aspect of mighty 
rounds of boiled beef, flanked by noble platters of succulent carrots. 
Or mayhap their longing vision rested upon the fair proportions of juicy 
legs of brown and cradding-encased pork. These dishes supported, 
may-be, as are sometimes chairmen at supposedly important public 
dinners, by potatoes which looked like nothing so much, by reason of 
their floury gushiness, as gouty aldermen. Then perhaps there was a 
charming diversity afforded to an imaginary meal by the aspect of 
huge platters of peas-pudding, smooth of surface as so many dress- 
shirt fronts, and easy of digestion as the majority of after-dinner 
speeches, when one's keener sense of the fitness of things has been 
'^ mellered '' by a sufficient quantity of good wine. At night, when 
a succession of choking yellow fogs wrapped the city in its thief- 
protecting grasp ; when the salt ones of the earth had taken comfort 
to their souls in the shape of calipash, or eke of calipee, warming the 
cockles of their man and a [brother loving hearts, their feeling 
charitable bosoms with good brown sherry, deep as the dye of the 
heavy mahogany table itself, or rich and luscious port, rubian in hue 
as the carbuncles in their shirt-fronts, — ^then would these hungering 
citizens slink away like so many mangy foxes, each into dingy covers 
of their own. oome of them possibly found even those miserable 
earths stopped, and then, at the very moment, may-be, when Sir 
Gorgeous Croesus was focussing the chandelier with a much- 
bewrinkled, fat, sunken, and elassy-surfaced eye, through the medium 
of a glass of the real old West Indian, that other well-to-do man 
and a brother was haply leaning over the wet and clammy balustrade 
of Waterloo Bridge. He has taken to wondering ih his own broken, 
erratic, and disjointed manner — a good deal owing, perhaps, to a 
broken spirit and wandering, feebly flickering brain — whether the 
world down there, where the yellow mud-stained water gurgled and 
frothed round the stone piers, was very much harder to get along in 
than the one in which he, really a totally unconsidered unit. If would 
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seem, moved by virtue and under cover of that name, wJiich it had 
pleased his godfather and godmother to bestow upon him. 

It was the breaknip of a hard black frost, when nearly every 
sport under the sun — ^what little of it ever a|i^ared to enliven tiie 
desolate scene — ^bad been entirely suspended. Hocses had been eating 
their heads off in the stabks ; discoasohite men in cosy breakfat* 
rooms, br down m the Shires, morning after morning beat the saobe 
sad tattoo, so emblematic of shattered hopes, upon the window-panes. 
It was genecaUy comnftenced, in spirit at least, when the valet imparted 
the consoling information, in company with the shaving water, that 
^^ it had beoi werry hard during the night, sir," and continued fraft- 
tically when ic was seen that the glass was frosted over with charming 
traceries, drawn by the fsiry*^like fingers iof legions of imps in the 
service of the north wind. Hounds had grown fat and lusty, from 
the fact that no harder worl: than a morning's quiet trot along the 
highroad, day by day, awaited them. Coursing men were miserable, 
inasmuch as no dogs:coiiki run over ground with so jnuch bone in it 
that it was hard as a usurer's heart. Anglers were very nearly as 
much out of spirits ; and so nohody was }i£ilant save the skater and 
wild-&wler. £ven for the Jatter sportsmen it was not all treacle, 
for the water meadows, little inland ditches, and every atom of 
usually soft and oozy ground, had been for weeks hard as iron, and 
hence snipe were difficult to find ; while ducks, although they were 
in l^ions, were just about as wary as hawks, from the foct that their 
usual haunts and feeding^rounds at night were held in tenure by 
the strong fast grip of the fee King. 

As for myself, I was, and had been for some weeks, supremely 
miserable. I had been up the Thames and tried piking, round all 
those beautiful bits of reedy badcwater, deep lay-bye, and islet«4otced 
shallow found in the neighbourhood of Sonning and Shiplake. I 
might just as well have played the game on the little lawn in front 
of the dear dd French Horn itself. The frost was so intense that, 
after a dozen dips of the paternoster, the line became coated with solid 
ice, until it was jis thick as the stem of a tobacco-pipe. Floating 
with snap tackle was just ss bad ; for although I lined the inside of 
the rod rings with cotton wool soaked in castor oil^-ra very good 
dodge, by the bye, when the frost is -not intensdy keen — ^it was too 
much for me, and I was obliged to give it up. Fish, too, would 
not feed ; for although it is a doubtless well-ascertained iact that 
a good bouncing wind blowing from the west or fiouth-west, and 
raising a little sea of short choppy waves, ^' hungers into madness 
every raging pike," it is a horse oif an entirely xlifferent colour, as a 
rule, when that rame wind has the power of congealing into solid 
ice every .moistened substance it sweeps over. So I came home 
again i imd lo ! one morning the handrails of the staircase, the walk 
and dooF-panels, were wet with a sticky moisture j the atmosphere 
was ''•ofc," yet raw and chill. Presently a pattering shower of rain 
fell, and, to the joy of the tattoo-beaters on breakfast-room windows^ 
it kept on £dling. The thaw had commeaced, and foxhunters weie 
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once more free. Back came the snipe and docks to their accus- 
tomed hauntSy and jov filled the fowler's ixMom. Hey for a good 
footing of straw for a ok of flighting ; the jolly swish and clatter of 
mounting wings! But for the angler — ah me! — the rivers were 
bank-high, every one of them ; while as for the Thames, it was 
simply asullen rolKng sea of liquid and yellow mud. 

Hence I comforted myself with hot grog and much tobacco, 
until finally relief came in the shape of a letter, one foggy morning, 
from a dear friend £u: down in the west coumree, the nuin tenor 
whereof was in this wise : 

^ There is a lot of ice still in the river, old man, and the stream 
is very fast. Still the colour is not bad, and fish are beginning to 
wake up a bit. Jack got a seventeen-pounder in the Whirley Hole 
yesterday, and lost a much bigger fish directly afterwards. Lots of 
snipe and duck. Got three mallard flighting last night, and only 
stood behind the wood-pile close up to the cow-sheds. Jack savs 
he saw a good gaggle of geese vesterday. Will you come and tace 
chance of sport turning up and heany pot-luck ? '' 

Would I come ! It was like asking that hungry youth if he 
could eat a tart ; so I wired instantaneously that I both could and 
would ; and the very same night — a bitter cold one, by the bye — 
found me nearing the little way-side station on a branch line which 
took me within a mile or two of my fi-iend's comfortable and snug 
farmhouse home. Aye, and there he stood ; dear old Dick Munro ! 
for there was no mistaking that stalwart, burly frame ; those massive 
limbs, telling of thew and sinew; that ruddy Saxon fiice, with its 
gleaming steel-blue e]res, and golden-brown, thick and bushy whiskers« 
Nor could there be any mistake, from the mighty hand-grip adminis- 
tered, about the quality and warmth of my welcome, while directions 
as to my luggage, rods and guns, were broken by queries and answers 
of all sorts and shapes. 

*'And so Jack got a seventeen-pounder, eh?" ''Aye, that he 
did, and lost a bigger." '' Here, that's ray bait-can, porter. And 
how's Annie? — pretty as ever, I suppose." ^^ Trap's outside at 
the foot of the incline. It's been fireezin' a bit again, and mare 
isn't roughed yet, so I left Jack there while I walked up. Brought 

good gun she is." ** So 
have a drop o' fresh watter 
Yes, do porter, please : and 
now then everything's ready — bless me I how bright the stars are 
to be sure 1" '^ Aye, it's a sharp frost : and now then, come along, 
for I can hear the old mare fidgetting rarely." 

So we stuted, and Lord Uess me, but there was Jack, but a slip 
of a lad a year or ^o agone, now nown into a straight, stiflhback^ 
youi^ter, with the down just budding on his upper lip I He had 
his father^s hearty hand-grasp, the sane Jdadly flash and glitter in 
his blue eye, and bis harSy-formed voice instantly took to trembling 
and ringing with a fisherman's true enthusiasm, as he told me of the 
battle & had had with the b^ fish. 



isn c rottgnea yer, so i lert jacK inere wj 
the old twelve, I see." ^'Aye, and a 
she is J none better." *' Wun't ye ki 
to these here little live fish, sur ? *^ ' 
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^^ And you lost a bigger still ? " I queried, as I took the reins and 
settled myself in the driver's seat, a privilege I always enjoyed. 

" Ever so much bigger," he whispered, looking up at me from the 
roadway, where the cold clear starlight was reflected from his 
glittering eyes. ''Ever so much bigger, and I believe I knows 
where he lies to a fraction. The dad shot a teal the other day, and 
it fell, winged, on that rushy shallow at the further side of the 
Whirley Hole. Something dashed at it the minute it struck the 
water. It was a pike, of course, so I'll be bound there's a goodish 
fish or two kicking about somewhere." 

" Now jump up Jack, lad," cried his father, settling the rug round 
his knees ; *^ and drive slowly down the hill, old fellow," he added, 
addressing me ; ''ground's very slippy. That lad ud ha stood there," 
he continued in a whisper, a pleasant smile flitting over his jolly face, 
^^ all night, I du believe, a telling you about fishing. Hark, there's 
geese ! ain't 'um. Jack ? " 

'^ Yes, father ; right over our heads, and ducks too. Can't you 
hear the switch o' their wings. Trot her home sharp/' he whispered, 
pinching my armj '*moon'll be up presently, and we'll see if we can't 
get a shot." 

Holding the old mare well in hand, I rattled her along the frost- 
bound road, her feet making a pleasant clink-clank on the clear still 
silence of the night, something like the musical strokes of a hammer on 
an anvil. Clink-clank, pat-pat, and nothing else was heard but our own 
chatter and the grinding scroop of the wheels as they every now and 
then shaved a ridge of hard frozen earth on either hand. Then a 
beautiful old stone bridge was reached, with its massive piers and 
buttresses, its high Norman arches and quaint carvings, broken, 
defaced, and disfigured by rude hands ; and here I pulled up, so as 
to jzet my first peep at the river. 

Saints above, what a sight it was ! It was high and swollen, but 
looked, nevertheless, what little of it I could see, a fairly good colour. 
There was a little shallow at one place, and I fancied I could see some 
boulders and pieces of broken crockery lying on the bottom. In the 
centre of the stream there surged onwards a continual succession 
of broken and disjointed masses of floating ice. These chafed and 
ground together with a sullen deadly noise, which to, my notion 
suggested wreckage to anything like a light craft. At the sides of 
the river, all the way up-stream, and particularly where any little 
inland bay, or lay-bye could be seen, the ice had drifted in, and lay 
piled up in curious, strange confusion. Here and there a great tufty 
bed of broken, black, decaying rushes, or tall nodding spear-grass 
with feathery heads, stood out in clear distinct contrast to the cold 
grey background of ice, or the swiftly eddying and darkling surface 
of the noisy stream. Above our heads was spread, in all its grandeur 
and magnificent, sublime beauty, a boundless canopy of deep indigo* 
hued sky. Millions of glittering and brightly flaming stars dotted the 
vast expanse, where low down in the horizon, bounded by a distant 
line of far-off woods wrapped in deep slumberous repose, a reddish 
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haze marked the rising of a cold, wintry, frosty-looking moon. Low 
down in the little valley at our feet bright lights twinkled, like 
hospitable beacons. They were the lighted windows of my friend's 
great rambling and quaintly-gabled form homestead. Save for the 
scrooping and grinding of the floating ice, its low thump and rattle 
as a larger piece than ordinary struck the great buttresses with an 
audible crashing noise, there was not a sound to be heard. The 
clear crisp stillness was so intense that the faintest shivering of a 
dead leaf might have been caught by an attentive ear, while the 
scene itself was so beautiful that no one seemed to care to speak. 
Yet presently a dog bayed out from the homestead, and the mare, 
lifting her head, rattled the brass ornaments of her harness, whinney- 
ing loudly. Then the charm was broken ; so that, shaking her up, 
and getting her well by the head, I trotted her gently down the hill, 
welcomed all the way by a veritable chorus of challenging barks from 
dogs of all kinds, and knowing full well that those within knew of 
our near vicinity, from the fact that lamps bobbed from window to 
window, and presently, the outer door opening, a broad ray of ruddy 
light streamed out over the cobble-paved yard into which I had 
guided my willing nag. 

What boots it to describe my welcome ? Is it not always the 
same amongst the fine old hospitable race of country worthies ? Do 
they not, one and all, bring forth their best and choicest fare, each 
member of a household vying with the other in little attentive 
courtesies, so that their guest's pleasure and comfort is most surely 
consulted, and the time of his visit may remain marked on the 
tablets of his memory with a white stone. I think they do, as a 
rule, this race of good old-foshioned English yeomen ; and let their 
guest be peer or peasant, so long as he is a guest, his the warmest 
corner, the snuggest and downiest bed, the best cut from the sirloin, 
and the choicest bottle in the cellar. Such at least has been my 
experience, so that I need say no more than that my host was 
an English gentleman. 

I had eaten and drank my fill, and now all save Jack, the restless, 
had gathered round the great roaring, sparkling fire. The gentle 
mother at the head of the little home circle of round-eyed, wondering 
children— every one of them staring at me as if I had been a giraffe 
imported direct from an African forest — ^and looking, as I thought, a 
bit delicate and worn, sat opposite in a low arm-chair. My old friend 
Dick, placidly puffing at a churchwarden clay, sat close to my elbow. 
Annie, the eldest daughter — demure, shy, dove-eyed, brown of hair, 
save where rippling light from the fire lit up its depths into shimmering 
gold, pinky of cheek, where long silken lashes from the soft eyes cast 
a tender shadow on the fair skin — hung over her mother's chair, 
playing with a thin gold chain adorning her neck. Dick sat gossip- 
ping with me in low subdued tones, the only noise breaking the 
Quiet of the shadowy room being the sputter and hiss of the sap in 
the heated logs, or the merry chatter and laugh of the children. 
Suddenly, with a sweep like the rush of a blast of northern wind, and 
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upsetting a chair in his wild baste, at which pretty Annie screamed, 
just sufficiently, madheaded Jack dashed into the room. 

" Oh, father !" he gasped. ^' Oh, father, do 'ee make baste and get 
thy mn ! There's such a sight o' ducks on they shallows below the 
wood-stacks as thee never seen in thy born days ! " 

<* Ducks ! " cried Dick. " Arc you sure, lad ? " 

^^ Certain, father. I wanted to get Mr. W. a shot^ if I could, so 
I just crept quietly down; and oh, father, the ice has all broken up 
and swept out into the river, and all that shallow bay, where the 
weed beds is, is quite clear, and there's hundreds an* hundreds o' 
ducks, and they're all a quacking and fluttering away and a ducking 
and diving and feeding something wonderful ! ' 

^' Now, Jack, my dear boy," said his mother, in gentle reproving 
tones ; " hundreds of ducks, eh ? Don't you think, now, that your 
hundreds will resolve itself into a dozen or so ? " 

" I don't care, mother," he answered hotly and excitedly : " I 
heard a awful row of ducks, upon my word, and I peeped round a 
corner of the stacks, and the moon's up and glowing on the water ; 
and there, I'm certain there's a most fearful and frightful quantity of 
ducks." 

^' Yes, but not hundreds perhaps, Jack," laughed his father heartily, 
clapping his hand in kindly fashion on the lad's shoulder. '^ How- 
ever, what say you ? " he asked, turning to mc. " Will you try your 
hand ? " 

" I will, indeed, if you'll permit me. Here, Trotty, get me my thick 
boots again, there's a bonnie lassie. It won't take me a minute to 
get the gun out, and then I'm your very willing servant." 

** Good," answered my host ; " I thought you'd go, I did indeed. 
And now, Jack, loose Bruce, there's a good lad ; but keep him in a 
slip for a bit, for he's very short of work, and wild as a bee." 

In two minutes more we were ofF, and emerging fix)m the back of 
the house, I found the still mist-wreathed fields lying silent and 
deserted as a pathless prairie, and looking ghostly and grim in the 
cold light of a full round moon. We went through the garden, 
where every leaf and blade of grass sparkled with millions of frosty 
gems, and presently found ourselves close to a large inland sweep of 
the river, where three or four good stacks of boughs and loppings 
from underwood and coppice were piled out of reach of the water 
for winter firing. Bruce, a handsome, curly-coated dog, as black as 
ebony in colour, but a trifle wild and fiery in disposition, methinks, 
whined and strained with impatience, so that Jack's time was princi- 
pally occupied in thumping him soundly on his handsome head, and 
rating him in low tones. 

Taking advantage of a little ditch for drainage purposes, running 
parallel with the river bank, we crept along in a doubled-up con- 
dition until we gradually neared the stacks. " Tread light," Dick 
kept whispering m front ; " tread light, for your very life.^' Once a 
beastly stick snapped with an audible crack, and then we all stopped, 
drinking in every sound that floated on the wings of the still night, 
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and terribly anxious lest we should hear the sharp quack of a wary 
msdlard, instantly followed by an uprising rush of frightened wings. 
AH safe so far ; and, treading as gently as Indian braves on the war 
trail, we crept on, foot by foot, until we gradually neared the Stacks. 
What an anxious minute was that as we clamoered up, silent and 
cautious as midnight thieves, from the safe ambush of the ditch I I 
could hear the birds plainly now, and it was evident there was a fair 
quantity, every duck amongst them being busily occupied in plashing 
about in the clear water, preening its feathers, or rooting amongst float- 
ing weeds in shallow places for food. The keen stinging wind blew 
full in our faces, thus they were totally unsuspicious of danger $ and 
how thankful I felt, as I straightened my cramped limbs behind the 
stacks, and reflected that a successful shot was now pretty certain, 
nobody but myself and the goddess Diana can form any conception. 

Then Dick silently motioned to me to peep round the edge of the 
stacks, and when I did so, my hetirt, I really believe, stopped work 
for a small space. It was a wide, shallow bay, in the middle of 
which the mouth of a deep ^^ drawn " or drain emptied a heavy run 
of up-country water into the main stream. This was clay-coloured 
and thick, and it was easy to perceive where it joined the clear yet 
ice-laden water flowing over the bed of the river. There was a lot 
of ducks, and no mistake about it. Not Jack's hundreds, certainly, 
but ^' such a dose I such a dose ! " as Mr. Flintwinch was in the habit 
of saying, and they seemed to be divided into two packs, about equal 
in point of numbers. Then Dick whispered to me to take the 
right-hand lot, being a bit nearer for my twelve-bore, while be took 
the left. 

^* One barrel as they sit, and t'other when they're up," he 
whispered, cramming the cartridges into his heavy-metalled nine- 
bore double. *^ Ready ? Then out you go and let em have it." 

In another second we were in full view of the unsuspicious birds. 
For a single instant they seemed to be unaware of our presence, 
but at a sharp whimper and sob from poor suffering Bruce, 
already nearly worked up to fever heat and utter desperation, an 
alarmed quack-quack was sounded by a wary drake, heads were 
suddenly popped up in every direction, the birds huddled up together, 
and in hr less time than it takes me to jot this bad description of the 
scene down, they had flushed up and were away on fiist«speeding 
wings out over the mbty meadows. I missed mv birds with the 
first barrel as clean as a scraped carrot; shot rignt over them, I 
expect; but in the brief interval I heard Dick's heavy charge 
boom out on the still night, right and left, the latter report being 
followed by one or two heavy splashes in the water. The smoke 
hung full in my front, but I just caught sieht of a bewildered bird 
right over my head, and, shooting a foot in m>nt of his outstretched 
head, down ne came a terrific cropper on the bank. Then, to his 
great joy, Bruce was permitted to play his innings, and we found 
that Dick's two barrels had accounted for five birds. Three be got 
in a line on the water, settling them beyond all hope of redemption, 
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while two other unlucky ones got between his eye and the moonlit 
sky just at the wrong moment. Then we went home again, and 
once more I pulled my heavy boots off and lit my pipe afresh. 
Afterwards, while Dick mixed me a stiff glass of grog, brown-haired 
Annie sat shyly in the gloom of a shadowy corner the while she 
warbled, in low, rich tones, the sweet, sorrowful old ballad of * Robin 
Adair/ A tear dimmed Dick's blue eye as I bade him good night, 
and somehow I liked him all the better for it. 

Hey, what a morning ! A brilliant sun, glowing like a huge ball 
of fire in the grey wintry sky, shot his glad, bright beams high up in 
the clear frosty air. I was out of bed the moment I opened my 
eyes, singing right lustily, as I heard Dick doing ditto in his own 
bedroom, the words of a quaint old ballad which runs in this 

fashion — 

'* Oh, the sweet contentment the countryman doth find, 
Hey trollie loUie lollie, hey trollie lollie lo I 
For quiet contemplation possesses all his kind : 
Then care away, then care away, and wend along with me.** 

<* We'll try that Whirley Hole," said Jack, the very instant I 
caught sight of him. ^* Now do look sharp about your breakfast, 
I've had mine long ago, and I'll be bound you get hold of that big 
one. He is just a one-er, I can tell you." 

''All right. Jack, I'll be ready for you in half an hour. Did you 
put the live-bait can in a safe place last night ? ** 

*^ Yes, safe as a bank. Sunk him in a deep hole close into the 
side, and tied a rope to the handle of the can, and the other end to 
a stout wooden post Now do look sharp," he added, full to the 
very brim with ardour, *' there's a good fellow." 

We did full justice to the cold beef and pork-pie, did Richard and 
I, washing the whole down with a mighty jorum of coffee, strong, 
hot and sweet, and then, while he drove over to the market town, 
five miles away. Jack and I made tracks for the great pike-hole. It 
merited every word of eulogy that the lad had bestowed upon it, and 
looked every inch of it what it was — in reality a veritable stronghold 
for the river shark. The hole itself lay in the very centre of the 
river, and here the swift current whirled blocks of floating ice 
round and round as though they had been caught in the throat 
of the Maelstrom itself. On the further side it was bounded by a 
thick and tangled bed of rushes, black, and decaying with wintry 
frosts, a line of dwarfed, stubby-looking willows, bare, and denuded 
of a solitary leaf, and two or three magnificent oaks, which in the 
sumnier time would partially shelter the deep swirling water. On 
our side the water shallowed gradually over a clear sandy bed until 
the edge of the whirl was reached. There it was terribly deep, and 
under the then conditions of the stream it was almost impossible to 
fish it. 

I fitted up gut paternoster tackle for myself, with a single gimp 
hook, while the youngster fished a particular corner he strongly 
fancied with a float and snap tackle. Asked the reason for hk 
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choosing this little spot, bv no means the likeliest-Iooking bit of pike- 
water in the place, he saia it was there he had hooked and lost the 
big one a few days before, and naturally it was a very good reason 
why he should try him again. I got a run almost directly, and, 
giving him just time to turn the bait, hit him as he began to move 
slowly off again. It proved to be a beautiful little fish of ten or 
eleven pounds, handsome as a picture, and mottled all over with 
delightful pearly-green patches. Putting on a fresh dace, a handsome, 
vigorous little chap, strong and muscular, and shining like a bar of 
silver, I flicked him quietly into the depths on the edge of the 
whirl, and was instantly treated to a splendid pull. He made no 
bones about it either, and sailed off, while at the same moment 
Jack screamed out that ^ he*d got a run ! " 

^ Let him have it then, Jack !" I cried in return, the while I was 
anxiously watching my own line cutting the water ; and Jack did it, 
too, breaking the gimp with the force of an upward sweep of his big 
rod. Then was I suddenly favoured with a tremendous tug, followed 
by a rush from my hidden antagonbt. That looked like business, so 
that I took a liberty with him, and soon found I had no mean foe 
to contend with, for he shot away into the depths of the hole with 
marvellous speed and power, giving me all my work to do to prevent 
the line getting cut or jammed amidst the floating masses of ice. 
Still, he had to come back, and presently, cleverly gafied by poor 
mourning Jack, who swore he had lost the big one again, turned out 
to be a charming fish of full sixteen pounds — ^a very decent brace to 
begin with. 

Altogether we got eleven good fish from the Whirley Hole, 
amongst them being a grand eighteen or twenty-pounder, really a 
magnificent fellow, and in prime condition, which fell to the 
youngster's rod. I can hardly call to mind anything more beautiful 
— save, perhaps, it may have been a bis fresh-caught Thames 
trout, of which, be it said, some few have fallen to my share — than 
the aspect of that splendid fish, as he lay in all the panoply and 
pride of his wintry armour amongst the frosty sedge and broken 
rushes. 

*'Hc's a grand 'un, ain't he?" said Jack, as with trembling 
fingers he took the hooks out from the interior of his great fanged 
jaws. ** A very grand 'un, but he don't make up for the loss of the 
big 'un for all that," and he looked wistfully across at that particular 
spot in the pool where the " big 'un " was supposed to lie. 



SOME MEMORIES OF MIDLOTHIAN MEETS. 

My dear Baily, — ^Before putting pen to paper for behoof of 
your January number, I took the trouble to glance over the hunting 
reports of some of those weekly journals which devote a few of 
their pases to descriptions of that fine old sport* The reason why 
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I did 80 was to assure myself that it was possible to produce a really 
interesting paper out of a few runs after a fox, all of which must, in 
the nature of things, be pretty much alike. Here is a portbn of 
what I read : — 

" Soon after the hounds were In covert it became evident that at least a brace 
of foxes were afoot ; and, after a slight delay, one set his head to the country, as 
staghunters say, and broke towards Rookwood Hall. ' How well the country 
rides,' exclaimed one sportsnum, iubilant at not finding his horse going up to his 
hocks in a sticky compound of clay and water ; but it was just a trifle deep all 
the same in some places, and the above-mentioned speaker was afforded un- 
deniable proof that the land is not yet dry in spite of the high wind of the past 
few days, by receiving in his mouth a dot of mud from the heels of a passing 
horse. The fences however were greater obstacles to rapid progression than 
the ground was. In the line the hounds took fence number one was a hedge, 
yet well dothed vdth leaves, and having a ditch on the taking-off side ; and this 
ditch, like most of those encountered during the day, was almost as indiscernible 
as the future oveing to the rank grass, and as deep as the Sultan himself, as more 
than one bold spirit found to his cost. Well, having negotiated the first fence 
more or less successfully, we found that the fox had turned to the right, and 
shaped his course through Bird Hatch, the hounds just now running at a merry 
pace. Within sight of Envilles they were momentarily at fkult, the fox appear- 
mg to have run a small square, two sides of which were made up by two fences 
in the comer of a ploughed field. However they were soon nghted, and into 
Envilles they went, round it and out where they went in. The ring round 
covert gave acceptable breathing time to horses, and enabled them to pound 
away after the hounds, the ranks of those who tried to go straight being ever 
and anon thinned by the discomfiture of horse and rider at some blind place. 
But the hounds dia not stop for those who were down. They ran through 
Norwoods nearly to Fyfield; out the fox had a harbour of refuge under his lee, 
and turning sharp to the left, came back through Norwood, and went to ground 
at Envilles, as he would probably have done on entering that covert on the first 
occaaon, only there were a good many people round the wood, and he was too 
hardly pressed by hounds. The time from the find was fifty-five minutes.** 

" Well," I thoueht to myself, ** I must really beat that in the 
way of incident '* 7not that it is at all bad writing for a dash-off 
summa^ in a weekly paper), ^^ or my friend Baily will not be weU 
pleased. ' But, truth to say, nothing is more difficult than to write 
a really good article about hunting. Even my friend Anthony 
Trollope, who was so fond of a good run, failed in some of his 
descriptions; he could not, as he confessed himself, make bricks 
without the requisite straw. And ^^ there is a daily sameness," he 
said, ^^ about the work which does not lend itself to picturesque 
writing, although one feels on win^ with the exhilaration produced 
by the work and the scene.'' A Scottish friend of mine, who was 
asked by a friend of hi$ to send a few notes of a day's hunting to 
a local paper, performed his task in the following fashion : — 
'' The meet was at New Pentland ; we went away due south, we 
crossed two fields of permanent pasture, thirteen fields of ploughed 
land, one of turnips, and two of potatoes; we twice crossed the 
stream, and jumped a hedge and seven dykes ; two horses fell, three 
men were thrown, the Master turned sick, and, after thirtv-five 
minutes of a fine run, we killed on Comiston Farm." That, it will 
be admitted, is rather a bald, although succuict chronicle, which. 
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had it been handed to a professional penny-a-liner, might have been 
spun out into a fine narrative of at least a column in length. 

As the readers of ^ Baily ' are no doubt aware, Mr. Trollope 
brought out a book of British Sports, composed chiefly of articles 
contributed to the St. Pauts magazine, of which he was at one 
time editor. I had a finger in that little pie, having been asked by 
its editor to contribute a chapter on ^^ Fishing^'' which I did ; it was 
an article with which Mr. Trollope was very well pleased, because 
the matter purveyed was somewhat out of the common, and the 
style adopted was unconventional to some extent. I have no wish 
to write a formal doge of Mr. Trollope, but he well deserves 
honourable mention in a magazine devoted to " sports and pastimes." 
He was himself a keen sportsman, and rode as straight as an arrow, 
heavy on his horse, he shirked no fence that lighter men could take, 
and would rather, indeed, jump an obstacle at once than go twenty 
yards out of the straight road. Anthony Trollope was not only 
well versed in the theory of the chace, but a thoroughly practical 
huntsman into the bargain, and, as a rule, he experienced throughout 
his career the best of good fortune ; he fell frequently enough, but 
never met with any serious accident. The deceased gentleman 
was a man of the most kindly instincts, of eager benevolence, and 
who, in the sacred cause of charity, never allowed his right hand to 
know what his left hand was doing ; happily for him, a large income 
derived from literature enabled him to give occasional pecuniary aid 
to some of his less tortunate brethren. His cheerv style and happy 
disposition will long live in the memories of all who knew him, and 
his circle of friends was a wide and ever-increasing one. We shall 
not soon look on his like again, whether in the hunting field or in 
the drawing-room. 

After this little digression, I come to the more immediate matter 
of this paper, my merry memories of some of the Midlothian meets. 
It is a long day, my dear Baily, since I made my dibut in the hunting 
field. I am not going, however, to tie myself down to exact dates % 
that is an exercise of the memory which I have long dven up. 
Let me, however, tell the readers of ^ Baily's Magazine, that my 
first appearance at a Midlothian hunt took place when ^' Ramsay 
of Barnton " was master of the ceremonies. ^^ Ramsay of Bamton," 
Mr. Baily, must be even yet a familiar name to readers of this 
magazine, although more than thirty years have passed away since 
he crossed that bourne over which there is no returning. In his 
day and generation Mr. Ramsay was a power in the world of sport ; 
he was, as I have said, Master of the Midlothian foxhounds (or was 
it of a pack in Stirlingshire ?), and his name on the Turf was at one 
period a tower of strength ; he was also at one time in Parliament, 
and his death in 1850, at the age of forty years, caused quite a shock 
to all his friends. His racing colours were well known at all Scotch 
meetings; few Scotchmen there were in those days who did not 
warm to the straw body, green sleeves, and black cap. Mr. Ramsay 
was the owner of the dam of Blinkbonny, Blair Athol, &c. (Queen 
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Mary), as well as of numerous other horses, including the celebrated 
Lanercost. That horse, it will be recollected, took down the colours 
of iar-^med Beeswing, the idol of the Durham pitmen, who were 
never tired of backing ^^ t aud meer/' For four years in succession 
she had won the Gold Cup, and for the fifth time the miners were 
coming to the scratch, many of them having pawned their eight-day 
clocks and chests of mahogany drawers to swell the amount they 
expected to draw. I have heard my father, who saw the race, 
describe the effect the thousands of white &ces had upon him as the 
crowd slowly came to realise the fact that their idol had been over- 
thrown, and that they had lost their brass — many of them, indeed, 
their little all. It is not my intention to go into racing matters here, 
but some day I hope to give the readers of ^ Baily ' some reminis- 
cences of the annual gathering of the Corinthians at Eglinton Castle, 
when some of the best men of the time used to be seen in the pig- 
skin, whilst not a few of the choicest spirits of the age looked on at 
the sport ; among others, the Marquis of Waterford, Lord Howth, 
Captain Pettat, Colonel Thompson, William Hope Johnstone, Sir 
John Gerard, Mr. Fairlie, Sir David Beard, and, of course, the 
^^ Lord of the Tournament," the chivalrous Eglinton himself. 

As I have said, I made my dibut with the Lothians pack, but my 
memory being a little treacherous, I am not positive who was Master 
at the time ; it was either the laird of Barnton or Captain John 
Fleming, of Cumbernauld, in Lanarkshire, who was one of the best- 
known hunting men in Scotland, and not unknown on English ^rass. 
Tom Rintoul carried the horn as chief huntsman, and was always 
delighted to show those who came to the hunt as much sport as he 
could. Among those in the field were good Willie Sharp of Hoddam,* 
Robertson of Lady Kirk, now Lord Marjoribanks, and a fine old 
country gentleman of Berwickshire. There were others of the best 
class present, but I have no note of their names ; there was no end 
of young ^rmers and stalwart veterinary surgeons and village black- 
smiths, men who never let a meet pass without being present. My 
coach upon the occasion was the Hon. Mr. Sandilands, and I 
remember well what he said to me. I was at the time a boy of 
thirteen. " Now look here, my boy," he said ; " you will see the 
find and the break away, but never you heed the music ; hold your 
tongue and keep a firm bridle, let the rest of the fellows make as 
much noise as they like, you be quiet. Don't be in a hurry, there 
is always plenty of time ; keep near me if you can. I always keep 
a stern position for the first three miles ; after that, when two-thirds 
of the field are tailed off, you can forge your way to the front. 
Another thing, never put your horse at a fence if there is a gap or a 

* " Sharp of Hoddam ** would doubtless be known to many readers of this 
magazine ; be was a kindly gentleman of the old school, and kq>t up a bountifol 
hospitality ; he kept a peculiar breed of sheep for his own table, and he gave 
away the milk of a dozen cows to the poor people around him ; nor did he 
disdain to play a rubber at whist with his housekeeper and butler. Mr. Sharp 
was the owner of several wejl-known racehorses, and was generally respected by 
both rich and poor, 
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gate handy ; above all, take care to keep behind the dogs. Sit firm 
on your horse, and then look about you a little ; see how the old 
stagers do, and do like them. Keep your eye on the pack, and try 
hard always to be in the same field with the huntsmen. Now then 
we're off, my boy j come on/* 

And we were off. We had met near Corstorphine (three miles 
from Edinburgh), and in a few minutes we were heading away west 
at a merry pace, the dogs evidently pleased with the scent, the fox a 
good stretch ahead, and the field scattering fast. The line of the 
hunt was varied enough ; the ground is now taken up by the railway 
firom Edinburgh to Glasgow. At first I was greatly excited by the 
novelty of my situation ; I rode for the first time a choice hunter, 
an animal, as I soon found, that would be in at the death, no matter 
the distance ; but as we covered the ground I became quite cool, 
and was able to note all that was passing. We had a long run 
before we killed in a field near the distillery at Kirkliston, about 
3 o'clock in the afternoon. I got over the hedges and ditches 
wonderfully well, and, like most other novices, had little fear, not 
knowing the dangers I had encountered. Then my horse felt me 
as but a feather. So we sped along over fields of one kind or 
another, leaping hedges and ditches just as they came; none of 
them, however, were very formidable. We had to cross the canal, 
but following the example of some of the old stagers, I took the 
bridge ; not so when we had to cross the River Almond. I went 
at it right away, and got nicely over, then on again, the fox making 
a clever detour and almost escaping us. He would indeed have 
escaped, but for the village shoemaker, who cleverly threw himself 
over a hole in a field, which, if Master Reynard had got into it, 
would have given him a safe cover into a stretch of plantation. 
When we killed, I was quite astonished to see how few were with 
us ; Mr. Ramsay was coming up leisurelv, and Sandilands held back 
to let me up, and so, for the first and only time, I got the brush. 

I was sensible enough, of course, to understand that the honour 
conferred upon me was in reality intended for my father. Colonel 
Mannering, who was a general favourite with the members of the 
hunt, so I took all that was said with a big pinch of salt ; but I was 
proud to be able to tip the huntsman with a bit of red gold. He 
said I had behaved like a man, and hoped to see me often with his 
dogs. The name of Ramsay of Barnton was, of course, a house- 
hold word, wherever the pack was known; his portrait, in the 
well-known Barnton hat, still hangs on the wall of every country 
inn throughout Midlothian and the county of Stirling. That beii g 
so, the gentleman who owned the Kirkliston distillery asked our 
party to come and taste his whisky ; he extemporised a luncheon 
for us, and treated us to a really good glass of wine, in the shape of 
a bottle of fine old Madeira. A bit of a well-broiled fowl, and a 
cut from a cold round of salt beef, set us all on our legs, after the 
fatigue of our smart run, and the gentlemen got their flasks filled 
with the very choicest brand of the best Kirklbton whisky. We 
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cantered into the little town of Corstorphinei where Mr. Ramsay was 
obliged to halt at a dairy farm, of which, I think, he was landlord, 
the mistress of the farm making us each take a spoonful of her own 
particular Athol brose, a mixture of cream, honey, and whisky. 
Crossing the hill by Ravelstone dykes, and coming round by Craig 
Crook, we speedily arrived at Barnton House, where we were 
received, if I am not mistaken, by the late William T Anson, who 
was then Mr. Ramsay's Master of the Horse. I cannot say where 
Mr. Ramsay's training stables were at that time, probably at 
Gullane, near North Berwick, almost on the sea beach ; but there 
was, I do remember, a capital gallop in the grounds of Barnton. 
So ended my first run with the Lothian pack. 

The house of Barnton was not far from the village of Muttonhole, 
;iow designated by the more elegant title of Davidson's Mains, and 
in the evenings, if time were hanging heavy on his hands, Mr. 
Ramsay would come as far as the village smithy, on some pretence 
of having a little business to transact with the blacksmith, who was 
familiarly known as *^ Jemmy Jack." Muttonhole, in those days, 
was full of sporting characters, and the smiddy, as is often the case 
in small country places, was the rendezvous to which, of a winter's 
evening, they usually resorted for warmth and light. I can remember 
some of these worthies ; there was ^' Ferret Jock,", who travelled 
the country as a mole-catcher, and who, in fact, was at the same 
time always doing a little poaching on the quiet; he was the 
mystery of the village, was never known to buy a morsel of 
butcher's meat, and no one ever saw his wife and family at dinner 1 
When any of his children were asked by their neighbours what 
they had to their dinner the reply was invariably ** nothing ;" there 
yvas Robbie Nicol, the tailor, the fleetest runner in all the country 
side; Tam Begbie, the best shot in the parish of Cramond, which 
was famed for good shots ; then there was the blacksmith himself; 
and young Sandy Semple, a farmer. To these men sport of all 
kinds was as the breath of life ; when they could not enjoy it, they 
talked about it, and nothing delighted Mr. Ramsay (who would 
send over to the inn for cakes and strong ale for all) more than to 
hear their varied reminiscences, their tales of hairbreadth 'scapes 
by flood and field. Tam Begbie used to relate how he swam over 
the River Almond, just where it debouches into the sea, and when 
in full flood, in order to visit his sweetheart, then a servant in 
Dalmeny House. He carried his clothes on his back, tied up in a 
*^ Mackintosh," then a newly invented substance. Having paid his 
respects to Mary, now his wife, he again took the water, and after 
hurrying on his clothes, would get a tumbler of hot toddy at Mrs, 
Maccara's inn, and never be a bit the worse of his feat. 

My next run with the hounds was productive of no features of 
interest The meet was beyond Libertpn,on the south side of Edin- 
burgh, and after a run of only twen^ minutes, we made a good kill 
beyond a place called Lasswade, Personally I have sood cause to 
recoUept that day's sport, because of a severe fall which I sustained* 
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On a later occasion we had a fine run over the same ground ; a long 
spell it was, the fox taking a way up on the far side of the Braid 
Hills, got lost; but we found again, and running back over the 
same ground at a merry pace, we had what some of the men called 
a really fine hunt, killing the fox in the grounds of Mr. Trotter, 
of Morton Hall, who was so good as to offer some of us a liberal 
'^refreshment" of biscuits and wine, which we much required. 
But by far the best thing, in the way of a timely service rendered 
to the inner man, was upon another occasion, after many years, 
when I had an outing with Squire Dods and several of the Edin- 
burgh ^' bloods " of the period. We had a long and strong run a 
little to the south of Dalkeith, when a sudden fog began to descend, 
which quite settled all the sport of that day. By the time we had 
run so far, I fancy we were not far from Newbattle, but the dark- 
ness settled down so quickly upon the scene, that for a time we 
were absolutely bewildered. We were afraid to move, our flasks 
had been industriously emptied, and now this real Scotch mist was 
wetting us to the very skin. It was twenty minutes to 4 o'clock, 
about the beginning of November, and we began to find that our 
appetites were asserting themselves ; the sacred rage of hunger had 
come over us, but to move in a darkness that could be felt was too 
dangerous, so there we were, four of us in all, powerless to move, 
in wet garments — my breeches, I recollect, were like pulp — hungry, 
thirsty, and likely enough all of us in for a heavy cold. But there 
came relief from an unexpected quarter ; there came upon us, 
before almost we could turn, a man on horseback, who looked like a 
giant. 

^^ Halloa, Squire Dods, is that you, and what on earth are you 
standing still there for, when you should be moving home ? " The 
person saluting us was Bob GrufF, '^ the swell butcher '* of Dalkeith, 
as he was called. He had been at the meet, and was now going 
home to his little farm. Squire Dods explained that we had been 
overtaken by the fog, and were afraid to move in case of injury 
to ourselves or our horses. ^* Well, Squire, come on, you and 
your friends ; you're in luck, I can tell you. My house is not a 
quarter of a mile from here, and as luck would have it, there's a prime 
gigot of four-year-old Cheviot mutton at the fire that will be on my 
table at 4 o'clock to a minute. Bailie Thomson and Councillor 
Watson are coming to dine with me, and there will be plenty for us 
all ; so come on. Squire, you and your friends. We have just a 
field to cross, and then *' 

Let me state, with all the force italics can give the statement, 
that / enjoyed that dinner. It was excellent, the cockie leekie in 
particular very fine ; the mutton was done to a turn, and, as it had 
been kept just the exact time, its flavour was a thing to be thought 
about long after. A couple of boiled fowls, and an apple tart with 
oceans of cream, completed the menu. We had an after feast of 
oat cakes, toasted cheese, and bottled ale, and then we really all felt 
that we had dined, and the dinner, being an accidental one, was all 
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the more enjoyable. Bob's friends, too, were good company, the 
Dalkeith '^ magistrate " in particular being a fellow of infinite jest 
and most excellent fancy. 

Bob was a swell indeed. He had put money in his purse, by 
means of his cattle speculations, and was quite able to keep a hunter ; 
and, what was better, to sell his own horse every now and again at 
a good profit to some gentleman or other who would take a fancy 
to his horse. After dinner, over the punch bowl, which was taken 
in charge by the Bailie, our host told us one or two of his hunting 
adventures. 

** Since ever I was a boy driving a spring cart," he began, ** I've 
been fond of hunting, and it was an early dream of mine that, if 
ever I became able to do so, I would buy a hunter of my own, and 
I thought myself about as great a man as the Duke himself when one 
Wednesday I went into Laing's bazaar, in the Lothian Road (Edin- 
burgh), and bought ^Copenhagen' for thirty-seven guineas. I 
thought my mount second to none in the field when I went out at 
the next meet. And what a day we had I We met on Sir George 
Clerk's estate at Pennicuick, at a place where it was generally easy 
to find a fox. We went on to Auchindinny Moor, where we tried 
hard to find, and a farmer soon held up his handkerchief as a signal 
that old Reynard had broke. Well, the huntsman came on at once, 
but the scent was rather cold ; in the course of two or three minutes, 
however, there came a fine burst of music, and then we knew we 
were in for a jolly good run. My eye, what a day that was ! You 
know the grouna, squire ; that stout-hearted fox took us down by 
Carrington way through the Roseberry passes, as I call them — good 
stiff going, gents, I can tell you. The scent was spoiled by a 
passing couple of deer, but the dogs soon righted themselves, and 
Reynard kept them at it, and we followed through Arniston and 
Middleton strips, past Yorkston Wood, where we had to call a halt 
— in fiict we lost our fox — but, as luck would have it, we put up 
another one in a brace of shakes. It was a fresh animal, and, 
heading right through some rather boggy ground, took us well up 
to the Moorfoot hills, about nine miles from Dalkeith, and fully 
sixteen from Edinburgh. At the Innerleithen road many of the 
men were clean tired, while some of the fine hunters that had been 
ridden at every fence were prettv well done up. The time we were 
at it had told its tale ; we had been an hour and twenty minutes. 
One fellow in the pink had come to erief over a lime heap in some 
plough land ; he looked a rare guy. Johnny Leishman — ^you know 
Johnny, squire — he had come through a big stream at the flood, but 
while his horse was clambering up the bank it slipped and fell into 
the water, when Leishman was half drowned before he could be 
rescued. Nobody took an accident better than Leishman. I recollect 
once when he had a very severe fall, lighting on his head, when I 
asked him if he was hurt, ^^ Oh dear no, not at all, quite the 
contrary, I assure you," was his reply. To go on with my story, 
bowe ver, I followed the dogs for another mile or so, when tne pack 
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divided on a new scent that had turned up, and a strOng mist coming 
on we felt quite lost I rode on to Innerleithen, and stayed all night. 
The master did not turn up till ten o'clock at night, whilst the 
huntsman and Harry his first whip wandered about for miles seeking 
the do^. They took refuge in a shepherd's hut, and to this day 
a coupk of the bounds are still awanting. The fox of course made 
himself scarce, and some of the men who were caught in the fog 
were in a sad pickle, for when they went away back over the moor 
the ground had become so soft that the horses sank about knee-deep, 
so that progress under the circumstances was really very slow and 
fatiguing. As for me, I was quite happy. I jogged on to a friendly 
fiumer's house, near Innerleithen, enjoyed a good supper, and trotted 
home next forenoon, after buying from my host two score of fine 
Cheviots." 

Bob told us several others of his adventures in the field, but I 
shall not take up space by repeating them, for really all hunting 
stories are very much the same — a chronicle of fences taken, runs 
across the grass, leaps over two or three streamlets, and there you 
are. After partaking of a cup of coiFee in Bob*s little parlour — 
Boby by the way, was a bachelor — ^we found our toggery well dried, 
and starting for' home we reached Edinburgh at a quarter to eleven 
o'clock, and calling in at Bob Smart's, in Shakespeare Square, sent 
our horses to livery stables, and then enjoyed a few games at two of 
top. These brief reminiscences will serve to show the kind of meets 
we used to have in the merry days of old with the Lothian hounds. 

My chronicle is doubtless bsdd enough, but space in * Baily's 
Magazine ' is valuable, so that one has no room to fight his battles 
o'er again at the length he would like. So much the better perhaps 
for the reader. 

Ellangowan. 



OUT IN THE SNOW. 

There has been a fM of snow in the night. Last evening gave no 
promise of anything of the kind ; but here it is. At what time did 
it fall ? Early ? I expect, as the sky looks very clear. There is a 
sharp frost also, by the ferns and flowers traced on the window. 
In taking a stroll round with my gun I come upon the fi'esh tracks 
of numerous rabbits (who apparently have again taken possession 
of their old bury in the bank by the roadside) ; after kicking one 
out of a tuft of grass and rolling him over, I make up my mind, if 
the evening shall be light enough, to have some sport with them. 
The reader, no doubt, wonders what sport ; but as it is rather an 
uncommon one, except for poachers, and is also one I expect you, 
kind reader, have never taken part in, I will break the laws for 
once and endeavour to describe it. The sun was bright all day, 
but, it being December and freezing in the shade, did not take much 
effect on the snow, and by four o'clock it was frozen up hard on 
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the sur&cci so that nothing could move on it without being heard ; 
at six it is pitch dark, some heavy clouds passing over and threaten* 
ii)g another snowstorm, which would put an end to all our plans ; 
happily it was a false alarm, and by half-past seven the stars were 
again showing out. Now is our time. My .380 rifle having been 
well greased all over, and a clean little piece of white paper put 
on the fore-sight previously, with two or three express cartridges 
in my pocket, I sally forth to what you might think a very slow 
kind of enjoyment ; but every man to his taste, and I remember 
how I have often thought you had anything but the wisdom of 
the wisest man we read of, when I have seen you standing for hours 
whipping the water, with the rain descending as if a second deluge 
was at hand ; but you have professed to being much diverted when 
you have come in with your brace and a half of trout, wet to the 
skin. 

After the eye gets accustomed to the light, one can see a dark 
object on the snow for twenty or thirty yards pretty distinctly, and 
the frozen surface will give us warning of the approach of anything 
even before it can be seen. There is some one going down the 
lane now, so I am just fortunate ; some old toper, I fear, bound for 
the Three Horse Shoes in the little village half a mile off; so I go 
on and take up a position chosen in the morning as the most suitable, 
being just between the places where the rabbits had crossed the lane 
and entered the meadow, so that I have the chance of getting them 
on each side of me. Having slipped a cartridge into my little 
weapon, and taken a sight or two, just to see that all is right, I 
settle myself into the most comfortable attitude for standing as still 
as possible for half an hour at least } in front of me is a small round 
plantation, or shrubbery, which, although not large enough to hold 
them permanently, the game are sure to make their head-quarters 
of an evening; beyond, hidden now in darkness, the meadow 
stretching away for some distance, is another plantation, and there 
it is bounded by a hedge ; on my right it is open, except for the 
farm buildings, and on the left a little row extends and a bank, with 
another plantation in the extreme corner ; but hark ! what was 
that ? only a poor little field mouse, just at my feet, round which he 
plays, unconscious how near he is to aught living. What is that 
scream, which for the minute almost made my blood run faster I 
As it is prolonged I recognise the screech of the barn owl ; but 
when you have been standing in the still night air, with not a 
sound to disturb the silence, having it suddenly broken by, I think, 
the most mournful cry to be heard in our land, is enough to make 
the pulse of seventeen beat quicker. He sails noiselessly overhead, 
and evidently cannot make out the strange intruder on his domains ; 
and, after flying once or twice round our head (to his own no small 
risk, but that 1 respect the bird of Minerva), he floats away again, 
uttering his unearthly scream, which is this time answered from the 
park opposite, and I am once more left to solitude. I am not mis- 
taken at last, and surely that is my game moving, as tipity, tipity. 
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tipity, I hear steps advancing towards me over the crisp snow^ and 
out of the gloom a small black mass emerges, it comes thirty yards, 
twenty-five, twenty, and then halts, and having moved a pace or 
two, sits up. Now is your time } drawing my trusty little friend up 
to my shoulder, and taking of course a rather uncertain aim, I 
press the trigger, and the sky is illumined by a flash — a report — a 
dark mass still on the snow, tell that the little messenger has done 
its errand. How numbed are fingers and feet when we go to recover 
the game, and what a difliculty it is to re-charge, as we return to 
take our stand for the chance of another shot ! Well, there is no 
need to stand so still, as nothing will be here just at present ; so we 
may endeavour to restore the circulation to chilled fingers and toes. 
There is a sound of voices coming up the lane, and I overhear a 
conversation, that was never meant for publication, the fair Chloe 
and happy Phillis by whom it was uttered being totally unsuspicious 
of watchers for rabbits, and I will not tell tales out of school ; but 
what Chloe could have meant by ^^ Get away, Bill ; what do you 
mean by that ? Go on with you, do," as something very like a kiss 
was heard, of course I do not know ; and besides, with the ther- 
mometer at 1^ of Fahrenheit, is it possible that even love could 
remain unfirozen ? and it was Phillis accidentally treading on Chloe's 
toe, or the skirt of her dress, that caused the exclamation, in all 
probability; but they have arrived at the cottage farther up the 
lane by this time, quite unconscious that they had spoken to other 
ears, and I am left again to my meditations. There is plenty to 
occupy you, even in this unpromising time of the day, for one who, 
like myself, cares for the still, small voice of nature. Anon, a 
meteor shoots across the sky, leaving its bright track, and then dies 
out for ever. A flight of migratory birds pass over, as you hear by 
the oft-repeated call and the faint rustle of wings, though the airy 
travellers are themselves invisible. The fsiint clang of the hammer 
tells that the village Vulcan is still at his anvil ; and now and then, 
on the still, frosty air, comes the noisy shout of some votary of 
Bacchus, as he quits that famous house of entertainment, the Three 
Horse Shoes, aforementioned. But hark! what means that low 
^^ quoh, quoh," and that stamp on the snow in the lane, iust at my 
back ? it says in the language of woodcraft. Stand still, for your 

frame is on the move again ; there they go, down the lane to my 
eft. Hark I a rustle in the dry leaves of the hedge, and I hear 
the well-known sound of the snow, getting fainter and fainter this 
time ; they have entered lower down, out of my limited range of 
vision ; but again I hear a rustle, and out hops poor bunnie, and 
squats up, according to custom, about ten yards from the hedge to 
reconnoitre ; too confident, alas I for even now the deadly tube is in 
line with the dark spot ; a slight report, and he will never return 
again. The east is illumined by a faint light, and things are seen 
more distinctly; the hedges and trees in the distance come into 
view, and the Northern Lights, which have fitfully lit up the 
regions of the heavens towaids the pole, now pale ; the nearly full 
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moon rises through the trees at our back, casting long shadows 
across the pure white sheet in front of us, and showing out the 
country for a mile at least. How one's eyes deceive them in the 
uncertain light ! I have more than once thought I could dis-* 
tinguish something moving on the distant snow, and have found I 
was but the dupe of fancy. There ! surely that is something, but 
it is eone again ; no, I am not deceived this time, it is something ; 
it is umost two hundred yards off though } how it turns about, as 
if uncertain which way it was going, as a terrier picking out a 
difficult scent. Will it come near me? No; it turns again and 
stops ; then on it moves, and now in the full moonlight I see a fine 
hare coming straight towards me ; he hesitates, comes on, having 
not the least suspicion that anything is near; thirty yards off he 
turns to the right, and will cross in front of me. I shall never hit 
him, moving in this light and at that distance. Shall I risk it ? 
As there is no chance of a nearer shot, up comes the rifle ; he hears 
it and seems to say. Who is there? as he sits up to listen. 
Curiosity has been the death of more and wiser heads than his. 
Was it not that which cost Pliny his life ? So he must die with this 
to comfort him. And now, my friend, having killed my couple of 
rabbits and a hare, as thou hast thy brace and a half or trout, and 
collecting the spoils, I will wend my way back to the blazing fire 
and the hot coffee which are waiting for me ; and, having seen 
my little weapon thoroughly dried and cleaned, I am ready to 
discuss, over the evening meal, the merits of thy sport and mine. 
Perhaps thou dost not think more of mine now I have related this 
to you than, I will confess, I do of thine ; but every man to his 
taste ; and, as the old-bshioned eight-day clock has just tolled the 
hour of midnight, and the candles and fire are both getting low, 
I will wish you a very good night, and may you, when the leaves 
shall begin to burst forth, and the fly be again on the water, get 
as much enjoyment from the shining element and scaly beauties as 
I have from the frost and snow in the pale moonlight. 

J. F. 



THE MODERN M.F.H. 



I DARESAY fully twenty years have elapsed since Whyte Melville, 
to whom it was given to add even a fresh glory to foxhunting, 
sketched for all time an ideal foxchase over an ideal country, giving 
vraisemblance and actuality to his carefully-drawn picture by the 
hundred touches ot reality which his own large and varied hunting 
experience enabled him to contribute. The epic — for it is a prose 
epic — is enshrined in that charming tale, ' Digby Grand,' and its 
title is, * The Run of the Season * j of course the preliminaries to 
the find and the ^^ gone away " are duly depicted ; and in the open- 
ing scene, in which the chief actors in the drama are introduced 
on the suge, he makes the M.F.H., Lord Rasperdale, canter up 
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considerably behind the trysting time^ the cause assigned being the 
^ urgency " plea, which ministerial magnates are &in to invoice now, 
but which seems hardly vah'd in an ordinary M.P., who has under- 
taken the responsibilities of mastering the county hounds. How- 
ever, on this occasion no one seems to have chafed at the delay, 
even in the brief candle of a November day ; nor does the tardy 
M.F.H. deem it necessary to say a word in apology or explanation 
for having transgressed an important canon in the venatic code, 
namely, precise punctuality, which is alike the politeness of princes 
as of pursuers. Lord Rasperdale, as limned by Whyte Melville, is, 
we may assume, nay, he himself tells us, that he means him to stand 
out prominently on the canvass as his beau id^al of what a Master 
of Hounds should be ; and no doubt his Lordship, in the gifts of fine 
and resolute riding, easy personal grace, the wish and the art of 
pleasing, and in blue blood and high position, had an infinite store of 
the desiderata for the perfect Master ; but we must venture to doubt 
if, with all these splendid qualifications for office, a man so chrono- 
metrically careless would be accepted as a perfect president of a 
modem subscription pack of hounds, in a grass country open to the 
entire world of sport — ^at once a microcosm and a macrocosm ! 

The fact is, that though hounds may possibly not have improved 
greatly during the past twenty years ; tnough horses may, according 
to many theories, have actually retrograded ; though time and civili- 
sation may have imprinted in the interval many an iron wrinkle on 
the face of nature in the shape of railway metals (the bane and the 
blessing, too, of sport), yet, allowing all this, it is certain that fox- ' 
hunting has widened its base immensely since ' Digby Grand * made 
its successful d^but in the pages of ^ Fraser ;' and that now the rich 
and leisurely classes, to whatever social stratum they may belong; 
take to hunting as much as they do to the opera, if they spend the 
season in town, and pose as devotees of Diana in the country, just 
as they inscribe themselves as catechumens of Saint Cecilia when 
the village on the banks of the tawny Thames has the honour of 
their presence. It is this enormous widening of the area of fox- 
hunting that makes the presidency of a subscription pack of fox- 
hounds an undertaking so arduous and exacting, and one which, in 
addition to inborn aptitudes for all things pertaining to woodcraft 
and venerie, calls for very considerable business capacity, the head 
to plan and the energy and patience to execute in detail — the genius 
to grasp, the culture, the tact and diplomacy to inspire others with 
your views and ideas ; in fact, the modern M.F.H. must be like the 
captain of a man of war, an adept not only in the arts of war, but 
also in those of peace and persuasion. To revert to the analogy we 
quoted just now, what would happen if the manager of a first- 
class modern opera house did not join to musical proclivities the 
knowledge of the world — ^the savoir faire — the business aptitudes 
that make success possible and probable in such vast enterprises ? 
Why, certain ruin would dog his steps. 

To an American calculator the successful superintendence of one 
VOL. XL. — NO. 275. H 
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of those vast caravanserais which dot the continental centres of 
commerce from 'Frisco to Philadelphia, seems the perfection of 
administrative ability put into execution ; and you will hear it said 
on the far side of the melancholy main : ^' I guess he's a smart 
man, but he can't keep Hotel ; he can't." I am not sure that the 
management of a pack of foxhounds in these islands might not be 
quoted as an equally crucial test of temper, tact, ability, readiness, 
and a host of other virile virtues and gifts ; and that of many a 
smart Englishman, Scotchman, or Irishman, who has tried the rSle 
and was not an eminent failure, it might be said, in the language of 
the historian : '^ Consensu omnium imperii capax nisi imperasset ;" 
of course, in the Mastership of foxhounds, fortune must ever be 
counted like ^^ X " in algebra as the unknown quantity — a &ctor 
whose influence may make or mar the best laid plans, the wisest 
schemes. Scent may prove baffling for half a season or more, till 
hounds become demoralised by unsuccess; or it may be equally 
serving, and triumphs come in quick succession without art or effort ; 
but these may be said to be the accidents of war, as well as of 
its image, and that the wisest captain in both vocations is he who 
can best grasp the chances of the hour and make the fewest 
mistakes* 

Let us consider cursorily what a Master of hounds undertakes to 
do, and it may be assumed that almost every one who undertakes 
a pack of hounds means to turn them out creditably, and to show 
as good average sport as his means and appliances will permit — for 
the time has passed for the race of needy aidventurers and chivalrous 
knights, who, in accepting the office of M.F.H., made it a sine 
qud non to carry out in their administration the Horatian precept, 
'^ Rem si possis recte, si non, quocunque modo rem," and worked 
matters in such a way as to secure their own hunting for nothing, 
and to eain something substantial besides. Such men as these — 
the free lances, so to speak, of the guild— occasionally showed fine 
stirring sport, but, as a matter of fact, they lowered the prestige 
of their country and created, a legion of malcontents, who might 
easily be turned into open enemies. We recollect pursuing once 
with a Matter of this calibre, who had mounted his hunt servants 
on the sorriest and most ill-conditioned garrons that could be picked 

up for small sums* ^^ How badly C 's men ride," observed an 

outsider to a fellow-follower, after a rather quick thing that the 
serv^ants had of course missed in tote, ^^ I don't agree with you," 
was- the reply ; ^ for I cannot think that huntsmen or whips can be 
expected to cooumt suicide,, or the happy dispatch;, and. pushing such 
green garrons over a stiff" country would be littie less^" 

We will suppose the case of a moderate capitalist, who,, with, 
time, taste, and leisure in abundance, acc^ts a &ur or five dajrs 
a-week pack, XfiOoL odd a«year being guaranteed to him to cover 
most of his expenses* The first thing he will have to do is- the 
putting some thirty-five or forty horses togecher, as,, beyond one or 
two kennel screws, the hunt stables are a blank ;. aad in this one 
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item he will find it necessary to spend an amount varying from 
three to £ve thousand pounds. If our M.F.H. have what may be 
termed a good connection in the horse trade ; if he is esteemed a 
man who not only knows a horse, but the particular classes he 
requires, and their market value, and can give and take fairly and 
off-handedly in the matter of purchase and sale, his task, tnough 
onerous enough, is comparatively simple compared with that of an 
aspirant who thinks he knows horses^ but is really profoundly 
ignorant about them ; or his who may be a fair judge of horseflesh, 
but is so narrow-minded and grasping that he can never expect real 
assistance from the good men in the trade. In almost all cases, be 
the M.F.H. what he will, he must become more or less a horse 
dealer, unless, indeed^ he be willing to delegate this important 
financial department to a deputy. In such cases confidence must 
be unbounded^ and even if it be not abused, the process is generally 
fbund a very costly one ; but the case we imagine is that of a shrewd, 
sensible man, with a strong penchant for horseflesh, who buys from 
all sources, and makes his own judgment and experience the final 
court of appeal. Granting that he has picked up a good lot of 
animals, such as may be trusted to do his work creditably aod 
^^ keep the money together/' there will always be a percentage of 
failures^ and these must be weeded out and replaced in time. Here 
great tact and savoir faire is requisite ; but if this little difficulty 
be overcome, naturally, in so large a stable, there will be some raw, 
fresh animals, with great capabUities perhaps, but little knowledge 
or experience ; and here, unksa the M.F.H. be himself a judge of 
the art of schooling and training colts, and know how to select 
steady, good men, with fine hands and cool, heads, for his work, he 
will have some trouble ; for a weekV bad handling of yotmg horses 
may involve six months' hard work in undoing and building up 
afresh. Of course, if a millionaire, and money is literally no object 
whatever, he can, at great expense and great subsequent loss, buy 
aged hunters of several seasons' experience ; but this ia very doubtful 
policy. Thua^ in this one side alone there is a vast amount of 
knowledge and experience required in a good M.F.H. Of couose 
he will have a first-class stud-groom ; and, if he is fortunate here, 
the less he interferes the better \ but ignorance of the principles and 
practice of stable economy would be a serious matter, and he should 
be able to master his groom's system, veto it if faulty, and, if neccs* 
sary, suggest improvements. In fact, to a certain extent, the 
M.F.H. should be to the stud-groom what the veterinary surgeon 
(if a capable one) is to himself, and, without dabbling in detail, he 
ought to be able to take comprehensive views of all things pertaining 
to stable econoany, and adapt generalities to local circumstances. 

The question of forage is closely linked with the stable. If the 
Master en idde have his own farm and can grow his own produce, 
he will of course save all intermediate profits and secure an amount 
of plenty which might otherwise be lacking. If, however, he be 
a lacklandec, and therefore all the more fitted by circumatances for 

H 2 
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the proposed position, he will have to contract, and in this depart- 
ment the opportunities of petty pilfering, and even wholesale pecula- 
tion (if the establishment be a very large one), are very great ; and, 
though the M.F.H. mav not be considered quite such fair game for 
imposition as H.M.S. Government in England, or '^ Uncle Sam" m 
America, there can be no doubt that, even with the most faithful 
and devoted of servants, some knowledge of the subject should exist 
in the Master who hopes to make his concern a thriving one — ^ac 
any rate not a very losing one. 

It may be presumed that the M.F.H. will be completely exone- 
rated from what may be called keeping the country — that is to say, 
paying claims for the raids and ravages of the fox hmWy in his terri- 
tory, and making master Reynard a sort of popular Jack Sheppard 
among the henwives of the district ; for if this duty be entailed upon 
him, he must either lavish money with almost prodigal recklessness, 
or fritter away time and temper in resisting petty impositions, and 
even sometimes the ouirecutdame of exorbitancy. Nor should the 
M.F.H. be saddled with the maintenance of the coverts of the 
country. The woodlands will, of course, be looked after by their 
proprietors or their representatives; and local committees should 
manage the artificial fox-lairs such as ^Sticks" and gorses; but, 
even granting that none of these minor matters come within the 
province of the M.F.H.*s care, as the responsible head of a depart- 
ment he must not only know much on the subject, but be able to 
suggest improvements to his local lieutenants ; nor, if he be a zealot 
for sport, will he fail to ingratiate himself with the farmers of his hunt ; 
for, as the ancients believed this planet to rest upon Atlas while Atlas 
himself was borne up by] a huge tortoise, so the corner-stone of the 
venatic fabric is the occupier of the broad acres men gallop over. Nor 
should it ever be forgotten by a sensible and considerate M.F.H. that 
the farmer is ipso facto a subscriber to his hounds and his hunt by 
the right of way he accords the sporting squadron and the patient 
forbearance with which he treats many wanton acts of inconsiderate 
trespass— not to speak of the occasional losses he sustains in the 
matter of injury to stock from the rapid and unexpected transit of 
the pack through his holding. Naturally a competent honorary 
secretary, though not called upon, as Mr. Jorrocks suggests, to catch 
the M.F.H.*s horse when the latter leads over or to show him the 
way over awkward ^' leps,'' will be an invaluable aid to the Master 
and save him infinite friction. 

But the paragon M.F.H. must not only be able to gain the good 
will and enthusiasm of the farmers f and their wives), he must be 
bien vu in what Mr. Jeames de la Pluche calls ^^ the hupha suckles 
of sassiety," for his position in the county is a very high and im- 
portant one; and, though neither Burke nor Debrett recognise it in 
their table of precedence, he must take high rank among '' Barons 
and squires and knights of the shires," while the very indefiniteness 
of the social standing will give greater scope to courtesy and the 
unwritten law of goodsociety. A bishop's wife such as Mrs. Proudie 
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(alas ! that the cunning creator of this ^^ bishopess '' should be no 
more) is a social queen, and so will the M.F.H. be if he have gifts 
and graces to support his privileges of precedence. Of course 
'^ Jorrocks " is a clever caricature from beginning to end, but, as we 
may feel quite sure that the comtnander-in-chief in a campaign is a 
far greater potentate than any dignity or transparency that may come 
within his orbit, so will the president of the pack, the captain of the 
chase, be the power in a good grass country, unless he be either a 
roifainiant or an incapable office-holder* Besides the votes of the 
fnen^ our M.F.H. must gain the suffrages of the ladies^ for the lesser 
man is now an estate of the hunting corporation ; she graces it with 
her presence in the field — ^she sways its fortunes in drawing-room 
and boudoir, and claims to be an authority on many matters vital to 
its well-being ; and for these and many other reasons our Master 
must be albeit the antipodes of ^' a ladies* man " — a man liked by 
ladies. Social functions he cannot altogether shirk or '^ shunt," but 
they will never be allowed to interfere with the business of his life, 
namely, " catering to sport." 

We have not said a word about the M.F.H. in the field, the 
arena in which he plays his part most conspicuouslv, though perhaps 
not necessarily most actively. We will suppose tnat his knowledge 
of the world of hunting has enabled him to collect around him a 
zealous, efficient, and even, perhaps, a very brilliant staff, and that 
he can feel that he may trust them fully for all that concerns the 
details of the craft, and proper bearine towards that amalgam of all 
classes that constitutes a modern field, more especially if recruited 
from urban or suburban regions. We will assume, too, that our 
typical president is far above the paltry pettiness of interfering with 
his huntsman's tactique far less of dictating to him ore rotunda or 
exposing him to the cavils of the censors or critics of the field ; that, 
on the contrary, he supports him loyally while hunting the hounds, 
and sustains his prestige in every way. Yet for all that he must be 
Master and the decider of all doubtful or difficult points such as con- 
stantly arise. And to be capable of such judgments his knowledge, 
local and general, must be extensive, and accurate ; his intuitions 
quick and good, his decisions prompt and masterful. The M.F.H. 
who '' barges " his staff and breaks out into abuse of his field, no 
matter what the provocation, weakens his own authority and impairs 
fro tanto the credit of his hunt. The prudent president will recol- 
lect the line ^'Neu coram populo natos Medea trucidet." If he have 
fault to find with his hunt servants he will rate them in the proper 
place, and though to ^< butter a booby and snub a snob " may be 
"very tempting things the M.F.H. who has the confidence of his 
public will always be supported in the maintenance of due disciph'ne 
without qualifyme for a diploma in ^^Billingsgate." There have 
been very good Masters of hounds, nay, there have been good hunts- 
men, who were not eminent as straight goers, but then they had 
other great* qualities to counterbalance this slackness. The perfect 
Master, however, will be, like his huntsman, as near as possible to his 
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pack, to protect, to encourage, or to guide them. A word from 
such a Master is as efFective as a commination service from another. 
The thrusters and the bruisers will '^ hold hard " when their master 
wills it so. It may be taken for granted that no one aspires to the 
o£Slce of M.F.H. who has not an innate love of hounds as hunting 
animals, not merely guides and stimuli to hard riders ; and here alone 
is a task that will take up a great share of our hero's time and 
attention. To know a good deal about one hundred and twenty or 
possibly one hundred and sixty hounds, to care them properly and to 
keep up the canine regiment in its fullest efficiency by judicious 
breeding and drafting, is no sinecure, and must involve a good share 
of ^^ flag" observation. Of course the huntsman undertakes most 
of this duty, but the M.F.H. should co-operate and assist him in 
every way ; and the more about hounds the latter knows the better 
for the welfare of the association. Hound shows, puppy shows, 
prize giving to the best ^ Walkers " — there is plenty of summer and 
autumnal work, a tax upon time and a large expenditure of postage 
stamps and cards. 

From these observations it will be evident that he who desires the 
loffice of M.F.H., desires not only '' a good work^^ but also a good 
deal of work. Plenty of labour indeed is the lot of the faithful 
Master. Thankless labour too, and sometimes labour in vain, but 
"for all that, ^' the labour we delight in physics pain ; " and though 
it nuty often happen that ^^ uneasy lies the head that wears a cap ** 
(the cap of office), yet the triumphs on the other hand are gloriously 
great, and success and its attendant rapture is sufficient guerdon to 
the true sportsman. 

It may be asked, What is the best school for the M.F.H. of the 
present and future ? We have no hesitation in saying, '^ the Army.'^ 
Even the modern scientific army, for hunting has two sides, the 
pageant and parade side, and the active and aggressive side. Just 
like war, of which it is said to be the image. Who, then, so fit 
for either duty 2& the soldier who has been disciplined to both con- 
ditions, and who has kept up and increased his knowledge of '^the 
noble science " while with his regiment, and has learned besides how 
to command and how to obey ? Take, for instance, a regiment like 
^' the Royals^' where the officers all hunt, as a rule, wherever quar- 
tered, and see the result. I think at this moment six or seven well- 
•known Masters in England and Ireland come from this single 
training school. Besides, stable economy and the outlines of the 
tvetennary are familar to all cavalry men, who are thus given a great 
^^ lift " towards Mastership. 

In the cdxervattons we banre made about Masters of hounds we 
•do not, of course, mean to include those grand seignorial htuts sudi 
Jtt the Beaufort, the Berkeley, thcBrockksby, the Betvotr, the Fitz- 
-wiUiam, and, till last year of Land-League tymnny In Ireland, the 
Curragfamore packs. These splendid remnants of the better part of 
chivalry and feudality .are at once the glory of our lami, splendid 
appanages to great houses, and the foimtain of pletsufe and socia* 
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biJity to many hundreds. 7^hese establishments are on a totally 
di&rent level from subscription packs, and must not be confounded 
with them. Even in these great establishments, however, the 
business spirit whidi railways and the growing popularity of the 
duise among the commercial classes of the community have created 
is hr more apparent than it used to be. Few Masters of hounds 
show themselves more precise in punctuality than Lord Worcester, 
who presides so ably over *^the Beaufort Badger pies/' while all 
detail is, under his superintendence, admirably carried out. It is 
possible that future inheritors of these great names, dignities and 
estates may not care to carry on the hunting establishments of their 
ancestors, and in such an event the country would naturally fall tem- 
porarily or pernumently under subscription management; and, 
indeed, looking to the late territorial revolutions, it is far mor^ 
probable that subscription packs will increase than that the family 
establishments should be augmented. Co-operation is one of the 
crazes of our time, and though the application of the principle 
may be faulty, there can be little doubt of the merit of the principle 
itself. A subscription pack is an exemplification of the co-operative 
idea in the domain of sport and pleasure, and when well carried out 
is eminently successful. The Master of the co-operative hunting 
association is its manager, save that in this case he is not only 
ansaloried but expected, and even compelled, to dip largely into his 
private resources to make the venture a thorough success ; and a 
thorough success it is pretty sure to prove if the sporting and -social 
element is not suffered to banish or overbear the commercial con- 
sideration of the question altogether. 

Perhaps the greatest Master of hounds that England ever saw was 
Hugo Meynell, who may be said to have first brought foxhunting to 
a science, and who to experience and keenness added, by all accounts, 
the vigour of a strong intellect and a sound judgment which he 
devoted to the chase. In the present century Assheton Smith and 
the **' Squire," his successor, developed the Meynellian principles, both 
in the shires and the provinces ; Lord Stamford and Sir Richard 
Sutton will ever be associated with the fortunes of the Quorn. Mr. 
Tailby made his small strip of country a paradise of pursuit for hard 
VBxn 'y and Mr. Coupland has proved an able administrator and keen 
sportsman. In the sister isle the two Sir John Powers, father and 
son, made Kilkenny, from an unknown and unnoticed area, a 
popular country on either side of the Channel. Sir John Kemiedy 
raised Kildare to the premiership in Ireland for a time. Then a most 
ardent sportsman, the late Sam Reynell, with strong will and deter- 
mination, saw that eastern Meath had in its vast extent of old 
pasturage and immense area conditions for becoming the iinest 
hmiting country in the world, set to work with resolution, and in 
twenty years of hard work, and without any great expenditure, 
realiseid his ambition. Mr. Burton Persse, in the west, is another 
great and* successful Master of hounds ; and so is Mr. Watson, 
his contemporary, in Carlow; while Mr. Filgate, in Loath, has 
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done great things. But, while we ^bscribe to the doctrine '* Vixere 
fortes ante Agamemnona," we must admit that in Mr. Trotter's 
Hgime in Meath the happiest combination of sport and sociability 
has been attained, and foxhunting raised to a pinnacle to which it 
had never attained before in the Green Isle, and that by an art so 
well concealed that the slightest strain or extra exertion is invisible. 
It is to northern Britain that we owe some of the best present 
masters of the craft — Captain Anstruther Thompson, Mr. William 
Forbes, Mr. John Oswald Trotter, and Mr. Baird, who has 
already won favour during his short tenure of the horn in the 
shires. Possibly the reason may be that the perfervidum Scoto- 
rum ingenium is leavened by shrewd calculation and the due appre- 
ciation of cause and effect. The present M.F.H. is, we hold, the 
true successor of those Roman patricians who entertained their 
public to grand shows, spectacular, gladiatorial and zoological, propria 
sumptu, 

ON THE FORDS. 

Seldom or ever within living memory has there been such a 
continued downpour of autumn rains as in the past four months. 
Beginning in the third week in September, what countless volumes 
of water must have been hurled from the various watersheds, and 
gone to swell the ocean's tide 1 Speaking especially of Wales, the 
year 1882 will be ever remarkable for a rainfall almost unpre- 
cedented during its last four months* Of all the destructive results 
of this prolonged deluge, two interests only, as far as we are aware, 
can be counted as gainers, viz., fishermen and the fish. Both have 
revelled in a paradise of their own, while of the two perhaps the 
fish are most to be congratulated, because since the first week in 
October they have reigned supreme, the fishermen having had to 
confess themselves beaten by the floods. Robbed thus of their last 
month's fishing, the salmon fishermen in Wales have, nevertheless, 
scarcely within the last fifty years had such a grand total to show as 
in 1882. More than one proprietor of a rod fishery on the Wye, 
as well as on the Usk, can boast of upwards of one hundred fish as 
his record. And a couple of thousand, as the dainty dish of these two 
glorious rivers jointly, is undoubtedly a low estimate of the rodmen's 
share of the spoil. 

How miraculously a good season raises the drooping spirits and 
despondency of the past ! Rivers ruined by netting, poaching, 
defilement, and bad management, have revived, and won back their 
fair hmt and good name under the magic wand of nature, wafted 
strongly for the present in their favour. 

And now the fish are on the fordsj countless in number, and 
varying from the three- to the sixty-pounder. Thev have revelled 
there, safe from the destroying hand of the poacher, from September 
until now, and the majority of them may fiiirly be said to have 
spawned^ and laid the foundation for future millions of salmon fry. 
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Nature never clothed with migratory instinct a more interesting 
creature than the lordljr salmon. Comin| into existence as the last 
spring or samlet does in the month of March, it enjoys itself in its 
cradle of a birthplace, some bright gravelly stream, a tributary of the 
true salmon river, for about fourteen months. Restless then for a 
change, it moves rapidly down with the warmer water of a May 
freshet or flood, until gathering into shoals as it reaches the larger 
river, much like the instinct of migratory birds, it swiftly finds a vaster 
cosmos of its own in the salt water of the Channel or open sea. Here 
for another twelve months it passes through a charming existence of 
rapid growth and development. Too swift and graceful in its 
movements to meet with a ready death at the jaws of ordinary 
sea monsters, the seaweed-covered rocks are its refuge from its 
worst enemy, the porpoise, while its food is over-abundant As the 
warmer tides of another summer mingle with its present paradise, 
nature whispers wilily that there is truer happiness elsewhere, and 
the now three-pound salmon goes oflF at score to make love in the 
more secluded and softer atmosphere of its birth. 

Not unlike its compeers of other species, nature has weaved a 
web of danger for it; for ere it leaves the muddy tidal waters, and is 
able to detect the purer element, which will clear it of its sea lice and 
give it change of food, often bang it goes into a stop-net, and is tossed 
pell-mell into the watchful boatman's clutches. Warned perhaps by 
the fate of others, it glides safely between these stop-nets, only to 
find a meagre low-ebb tide, with little or no tempting fresh water to 
entice it upwards, and once more its pluck sinks, and it returns to 
the Channel, only again to meet the stop-net turned towards it on 
the receding tide, and more friends are among the missing. At last 
there is a smell of real 30ft rain-water, the boatman and his stop-net 
are avoided, and away dashes our goodly fish with lightning speed 
up the remaining tideway, and neither rests nor loiters until it 
finds itself in the eddy of a cosy deep pool, sheltered by a ledge or 
two of rocks, where it can rub itself free of its lice, and then, if still 
its element savours of those distant waters of hope, away it goes 
again, night and day, as if its life and existence depended on getting 
there, until brought up by a fresh danger, an insuperable barrier of 
net, that comes slowly to meet it down a long pool. 

There is only one sure way of safety now, and that is the last it 
will choose, because its motto is '* Excelsior " — it must retreat 
over the ford it has Just crossed, if it means to escape these inland 
draft-nets, and wait for the chance of a safer venture in hours to 
come. Perhaps thus it loses the opportunity of ascending in the 
high water, and has to lie perdu for days or weeks under the shadow 
of some bush or bank, until fresh high water encourages its instinct 
to go ahead. In safety now let us suppose it has reached the 
rockier, swifter reaches of the upper river, and there, in company 
with its equally happy survivors of the migration, it rejoices in 
athletic exercise. It fancies everything that flits on the surface of 
its bright abode, or even hovers near it, must be the fruit of paradise. 
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sent for its special benefit, and it dashes madly to the feast. Alas, 
the lovelier the object, the more fatal to its luckless victim ! The 
fisherman, with bis big rod, costly tackle, and gaudy fly, has entered 
on an unequal contest with bis fish, and the ciiances are 5 to i 
against the salmon. 

Granting it, however, still one more reprieve, it reaches at last 
the home of its desire, and, supposing it to be a hen-fisb, accepting 
the attentions of the lordliest cook-fish that has accompanied it, or 
that it finds already there. Here the cook-fish works out a furrow 
with his prowlske, beaky nose in the gravel, and prepares it for his 
spouse's ova. Then, as night comes on, she assiduously fills the furrow 
with countless ova, her mate watching jealously a yard or two away, 
and protecting her as well as he can &om interruption. This done 
he takes ber place, as carefully goes through his part, and then 
covers up the furrow in the most wonderful way to protect the 
spawn from being washed away. Not content with this he keeps 
watch over it to prevent -other fish from encroaching on his sacred 
territory. 

His weakened spouse being unable to fight the battle on her 
own behalf falils back into the pool, and, as she recruits her 
strength, slowly drops down again to the sea, to be followed at the 
close of the spawning season by the cock-fish. Many die on the 
spawning beds, especially the big fish ; some are injured by ice, or 
killed by otters ; not a few find, we regret to say, a clever enemy 
in the handler of a spear or a clipping hook. 

The loves of fish are just as wayward and capricious as those of 
human beings, and a female salmon is not one bit more constant, 
we regret to say, than her more favoured fellow species of four legs 
or two. 

As an example, we will take an anecdote forty years old and 
more, for which an old and experienced fisherman on the Tay is 
responsible. He was a poacher, and in nowise particular as to his 
mode of capture, but was especially expert in the use of the 
leister, or clipping hook. Our friend was treated to a glass of 
whisky and solemnly interrogated, and thus deposed : 

^^ Soon after the close of the season I was walking alone the 
bank of the river Lyon, a considerable tiibutary of the Tay, 
holding in my band a long pole, furnished with a clipping hook 
for the purpose of taking salmon, as I bad been in the habit of 
using for several years. On arriving on the spawning bed I then 
and riiere beheld two sahnon, a -male and a female, within reach 
of my aforesaid clipping hook. I firmly believe that the fomale was 
in the act of depositing her spawn at the time. I made a stroke 
at the male salmon, and succeeded in bringing him aAore." 

^ Why did you prefer the one fish to 'Ac other?'' asked the 
interrogator. 

^^ Because the male was the cleaner fish of the two. 

^ The female fish then went down into the pool, and in a abort 
time returned with another male fish. I hooked him out also." 
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^''How did you know it was the same female fish f ** 
*^ Because she was ken-speclded, having a visible mark on her 
back from the bite of an otter. 

'^ After I had taken out the second male fish the female went 
again into the pool, and returned with a third male. I hooked htm 
also, and I hooked in all ten male fish in this way one after another. 
On the eleventh time the female fish remained longer in the pool 
than usual J but being curious to see how many males she could 
bring I waited for a considerable time, and at last she returned, 
and brought with her a yellow trout of about four pou nds in weight, 
and I hooked him also." 

^' Did you hook the female fish ?" 
" I did." 

*' Then are you not ashamed of having done this ? " 
^*No, I am not^ for I consider that I served her rightly for 
having led so many fish astray." 

This liaison of the yellow trout seemed rather a choker at the 
time, but it favours the theory that sea trout are a half-bred between 
the salmon and the river trout. 

This story illustrates the fallacy of having a river overstocked with 
cock*fish. it is exactly the same as leaving too many cock-pheasants. 
Spawning beds will be disturbed ; cock-fish will chase and even 
kill each other, and the breeding will be seriously interfered with. 
And yet how easy is the remedy in the one case as compared with 
the other. There are few of us who cannot kill down our cock- 
pheasants, and we do it systematically ; but none of us save the hen- 
salmon while consigning the cock-fish to our basket. 

We question very much whether some protection should not be 
accorded to the hen-fish, say after the lOth of August. She naturally 
falls a readier victim to the net than the cock-fish, because she is 
gravid, and less active in her gait than her mate ; perhaps, too, like 
the hen-pheasant, she courts danger more freely. To the fisherman 
after the first week in September she is a mere inanimate log at the 
end of his line as compared with a dashing cock-fish. 

There is no difficulty in distinguishing the sexes at that season of 
the year, and if a succession of bad seasons should succeed this one 
of apparently exceptional goodness, we might at all events try this 
experiment, and commend it accosdingly to the consideration of 
Professor Huxley. 

High water, however, does not always conduce to a good breeding 
season with salmon or trout, because so much spawn is deposited on 
ground that in the spring of the year, when it is expected to come to 
life, is high and dry, far out of reach of the ordinary river level, and 
there of course it remains, a usekn example of nature's handiwork. 

Who that knows salmon rivers and the lower-class denizens of 
their banks has not heard of the Leisterer of Scotland and the 
Rebeccaite of South Wales ? It would fill many a page to tell you 
of their exploits. Their xoUicking times are on the wane. Their 
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day has well-nigh gone. Their prey has become too valuable to pass 
unheeded or unwatched now, even for an hour, and their oldest 
craftsmen have wielded their spears for the last time. And yet it 
would be unfair to them not to give them the benefit of the argument, 
which we have often heard them use in their own defence. 

^ Bless you, Sir, what are a few cock-fish to a river ? We always 
take them when we can. They're the boys to go for ; and bless 
you. Sir, it's a stupid chap that can't pick out the cocks on a ^ood 
night, and with a steady light. We never bothered ourselves about 
the hen-fish in old days, before it came to fighting the watchers. 
Then we served all alise ; but the spawned hens only did for feeding 
the pies with, and we often left them on the banks, and the crows 

pecked *em up quickish. Now old is gone, we've lost our 

head man.*' 

That is true, we believe, and we don't think his successor will be 
chosen ; nor do we wish to argue Rebecca's case for her. Although 
if poaching were a profession worth going in for, give us the vice of 
a salmon spearer — there is something exceedingly grand and exciting 
in the whole sport from first to last. The scene, the flambeaux, the 
skill that is indispensable, and the hardihood that can brave the icy 
water, and be prepared to fight for its freedom and its prey at any 
moment. 

The following old but appropriate lines we stumbled upon lately 
illustrate our idea : 

THE LEISTER SONG. 

Flashes the broad red gleam 

Over the midnight slaughter ; 
Wild shadows haunt the stream, 
Dark forms glance o'er the water. 
It is the leisterer's cry ! 
A salmon, ho ! oho ! 
In scales of light the creature bright 
Is glimmering below. 

Murmurs the low cascade, 

The tall trees stand so saintly ; 
Under their quiet shade 
The river whispers fiuntly. 
It is the leisterer's cry ! 
The salmon, ho I oho ! 
A shininj; path the water hath 
Behind the shape of snow. 

Glances the shining spear. 

From harmless hands unheeded ; 
On in its swift career 
The dreamlike fish has speeded. 
It is the leisterer's cry ! 
The salmon, ho ! oho ! 
Along its wake tiie torches break| 
And wa\er to and fra 
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Wildly the eager band 

Closes its fatal number ; 
Across its glittering sand 
The wizard waters slumber. 
It is the leisterer's cry ! 
The salmon, ho ! oho ! 
And lighteniag-like the white prongs strike 
The jaded fish below. 

Rises the cheering shout 

Over the rapid slaughter ; 
The gleaming torches flout 
The old, old shadow'd water. 
It is the leisterer's cry ! 
The salmon, ho ! oho ! 
Calmly it lies, and gasps and dies. 
Upon the moss bank low. 

Borderer. 



THE BEST MUSIC. 
By Captain A. Clark Kennedy, 

{Dedicated^ without permission, to every fox-hunting British squire) 

You ask me what music I reckon the best, 

Most sweet of sublunary sounds ? 
Her Majesty's opera, you kindly suggest ? 
Faith ! opera, cantata and glee, and the rest 
May go to the deuce, for I'm only in quest 

Of the notes of the horn and the hounds I 

If your life, brother sportsman, you mean to enjoy, 

Though the globe you have travelled around, 
If in heart, though you're old, you would still be a boy — 
And your health and your leisure you'd rightly employ — 
There's a tune on your senses that never can cloy, 
'Tis the cry of the glorious hounds ! 

Are you down on your luck ?^-to the stable repair, 

Jump up on your favourite's back, 
And away to the meet on the bonnie brown mare ; 
For all the ^ blue demons " a thought never spare. 
And I promise you ^^ devil a one " shall be there 

To list to the notes of the pack ! 

Then away to the wood with the red-coated throng, 
• Where the chorus shall quickly resound 
Of a tune that's far better than solo or song — 
An open-air concert that never goes wrong. 
For an opera you hear, as you gallop along. 
In the notes of the born and the hounds ! 
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Now take up your place at the end of the ride 

And mark the inspiriting scene. 
Have a care for Sir Thomas's pretty young bride ! 
For the old man's away to the opposite side 
Of the wood, where he cunningly means to provide 

A good start, for, like others^ h^'s keen I 

^' Yoi ! wind him, my beauties, and rouse him again !" 

Now hark to the echoing horn ! 
Of the fun that's to follow you'll never complain. 
See her ladyship waits at the turn of the lane, 
And Lord Dunderhead's groom doe» his best to restrain 

The four-year-old under the thorn. 

And a jolly old farmer in pink I espy, 

There he sits on his jolly old hack ; 
He*s a happy old boy, you can hardly deny, 
(To make for the gaps in the line he will try,) 
But just take a peep at his merry old eye 

As he lovingly doats on the pack ! 

And yon is a rider the rest that outvies, 

Topbooted, and coated in black : 
<' The Colonel," a pattern of neatness supplies ; 
As far in the rear you are straining your eyes 
O'er fences where highest and thickest he flies, 

And you'll see but the broad of his back ! 

But a whimper is heard, as the covert they try. 

Then sweetest of music resounds ! 
Like lightning they all to old ** Wanderer " fly j 
And the burst of the pack, as they dash to the cry, 
Brings the blood to your cheek, and will brighten your eye 

At the crash of the opening hounds ! 

Do sportsmen in Britain a melody know 

More fit for a monarch to hear 
Than the whimper which rings thro' the covert below, 
Or the ^ chorus " that puts all your blood in a glow, 
And the notes of the horn when you're ready to " go " i 

How sweet to an Englishman's ear ! 

May your hunters be all that your heart can desire. 

May you dwell where *' the varmint " abounds. 
To ride in the van may you ever aspire, 
Of the music I love may your ears never tire. 
May you die, as you've lived, like a fox-hunting squice. 
In the midst of your frieniis and your bounds ! 
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BOWING. 

Pbofessional oarsmen are fatally addicted to what bojrs at sohool call ex- 
preesively, if scarcely enphoaiously, " talking rot." The habit is not confined 
to oarsmen. But of the varieties of sportsmen now in evidence watermen, or 
rather rowers^ seem t-o have more than their fair share of predilection for the 
occupation. Bubear, a young and very promising sculler, has just beaten 
Godwin, and previously beat Gibson, besides achieving a variety of minor 
saooesses this season. His friends are justified in estimating his powers 
highly, and an unexpected chance of testing them comes to hand by the 
arrival of G. W. Lee, an American, who has done nothing here but get 
beaten by Mr. Edwardes-Moss for the Diamond Sculls in 1878, when ha 
posed as an amateur, but like many other transatlantic oarsmen, soon 
blossomed into a full-blown professional. If the 1878 form is his present 
rating,. Bubear ought to accept the challenge which Lee's backer now ofiersi 
and think himself lucky ; but no — instead of this, Bubear challenges Boyd, 
an ex-ohampion, who had definitely announced that he was absolutely 
retiring, after being twice defiaated this year, firstly by Flan Ian at) Newcastle, 
and lastly by Laycook on the Tees in July. Why, in the name of all that is 
reasonable, should Boyd, who is settled in a good business, take to sculling 
again in order to meet Bubear. If he won it would be no credit, and if he 
lost, as is probable after retirement, his prestige, and with it his business, 
would almost certainly suffer, and when, under existing circumstances, Bubear 
issues such a challenge, he is practically " talking rot." Bubear is a promising 
sculler, and his last race shows it. After leading a mile, he gets collared by 
Godwin, who then leads to the lower end of Barnes* village, where Bubear 
rows him down, and wins after as exciting a race as was ever seen. Still he 
has much to learn, and in rough water is helpless, so that his attention 
should now be principally devoted to practising under uncomfortable condi- 
tions of wind and tide. 



« OUR VAN." 
The Ikvoice.— Past and Present 



« The King is dead ! "—the monarch of " far sides," " bends," and « straight 
runs in," a limited but powerful kingdom, counting its subjects among the 
highest as well as the lowest in the worldly scale ; a tyrannical potentate 
holding his people in such thrall that they labour at his behests, and work 
his bidding under the most adverse circumstances and in surroundings almost 
painful But he b dead, at least for the jM-esent. Not for the next three 
months can we say '' Long live the KiDg/^ 

A month of counting the cost and forming the estimate, the one just past. 
A month of statistics of, we take leave to think,, a rather dull nature. But 
we are at issue with many worthy people on this point, we are. aware. 
There is a relish to some palates in merely reading of how much that noble 
lord has won, what public money some exalted commoner has taken. Then 
the statistics of winning mounts has its separate fascination, and men calculate 
what they would have won, or lost, if they had followed the popular jockey 
from Lincoln Spring to Manchester November. We confess we are for 
letting the dead past bury its dead. Little good comes of exhuming it, and 
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Tery untrustworthy are the lessons it teaches us. Who ever profited by the 
wearisome tables that have appeared lately in the columns of some of the 
sporting papers ? What boots it that Mr. Stirling Crawfiird has taken dose 
upon 27,000/. this season? It has not apparently done that excellent 
sportsman any very great good, nor have his winnings prevented the vear 
ending in dissensions with his trainer and jockey, and rows and scandals of 
a disagreeable nature. Perhaps Sir George Chetwynd is the winner most to 
be commiserated with, for whereas with forty-six races Mr. Crawfiird took 
the sum we have just mentioned, Sir George, with forty-one races, barely 
won a third, under 7000/. Still, little fish are sweet, and the Warwickshire 
baronet goes for them, we thinky in preference to the twenty-pounders. The 
winning jockey is of course Archer. Did the compilers of the tables expect 
there would be any other ? 

Private statistics, the winnings and losses of friends and acquaintances, are 
more interesting, though these touch us but lightly. We hear that Lord 
Tom Noddy has won 20,000/., and we wonder with a mild wonder whether 
he will lose it at Monte Carlo next month, or share it among his friends in 
the parish of St James's. The news that little Johnny Fitz Sh3rsher has lost 
something like double that amount affects us still less, because as Johnny lias 
not eighteenpence to pay it with, he cannot possibly be injured in any way. 
One of those fortunate youths of whom it has been sung — 

" His father allows him two hundred a-year 
And he'U lay you a thousand to ten." 

What can it matter to him how much he owes ? The remark of the bailiff 
to Madame Mantalini, when her goods were taken in execution, that it 
ought to be a consolation to her to think that one-half of them were not paid 
for, might be applied with a little alteration to Johnny Fitz Shvsher. Perhaps 
it would be as well not too curiously to scan the winnings and losings of many 
of our acquaintance in the class of that individual. We should find that 
they are very much like the stalls at the Microcosm and the dress circle at 
the Doldrum — composed of " paper." 

Thb is not the place for a resume of the racing season of 1882, yet we 
cannot help reverting to that crop of scandals in connection with the Bedford 
Lodge stable, which seem to have been the legacy left behind him by 
Mr. Walton when he took his departure for his native country. The 
scratching of Thebats for the Cambridgeshire was the sowing of the seed ; 
and the supposed tampering, true or false, of the American speculator with 
jockeys and stable-boys brought It into premature growth. The truth of the 
matter, the credibility of the accusations and denials, is probably hidden in 
the historic well, but as the Stewards of the Jockey Club have declared that 
there is no stain on Wood's character, and have warned the accuser off 
Newmarket Heath, we are bound to accept their finding. That Mr. Walton 
did contrive to know a great deal about Mr. Stirling Crawfurd's stable there 
is little doubt; the means whereby he acquired hb information are not 
so dear. Still it b remarkable how thb man, who on hb first vbit to 
England in 1881, entered upon a regular course of ingratiating himself with 
jockeys, the youngest members of that community more espedally — exciting 
then no small amount of scandal — should have been enabled to carry on the 
same game unchecked in 1882. Every one was cognisant of it, many to 
their cost When Mr. Walton came into the market he took the box and 
called the main, and owners had to stand aside and see their horse as 
favourite without having a sixpence on him. That the biter was bitten more 
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than once or twice is satisfactory^ and to be expected from the nature of the 
game and the players thereat. Satisfactory also to think that Mr. Walton 
returned to the States with but small amount of plunder. Indeed some 
people believe that he took back none at all, but that, we think, is hardly 
probable. That he found men in the Turf market quite as 'cute as himself 
IS extremely so. His purse was a deep one, but so were the purses of 
others. Good things on which he had " dashed it down," after his custom, 
failed to come off, and running was often of the '' in and out " order when 
the plunger was *' on." Sach things were to be expected in such a body 
politic as the Turf Mr. Walton had played successfully at bowls on one 
occasion, but now he found the ineyitable rubbers. 

As we have said, it seems singular that his '* little game/ to use the slang 
phrase, should have been so long played without let or hindrance. The 
Jockey Club have lately shown great activity in various ways. Highly 
commendable reforms have been introduced into the laws and rules of racing ; 
great improvements have been effected on Newmarket Heath. Both trainers 
and jockeys have been brought more under the authority of the Club, and 
the system of issuing licenses is a check on evil-doing that has met with the 
approval of every one who cares for racing beyond the mere sport of the 
hour. Trainers at Newmarket are bound to furnish a list of their employers, 
and to obtain the sanction of the Stewards before receiving fresh ones. The 
Jockey Club has been asserting its authority in fact, and the charge of 
supineness, a word we often heard two or three years ago, can no longer be 
sustained. It strikes us as singular that in thus grasping the reins so firmly, 
and driving their chariot through and over some time-honoured abuses, they 
should not have been able to upset Mr. Walton's cart It might have been 
difficult perhaps, but surely not insurmountably so. Owners of horses, too, 
might have assisted by giving the jockeys who rode for them to understand 
that their holding any communication with the gentleman in question would 
be the signal for their dismissal. As it is Mr. Walton has roamed the fields 
without let or hindrance, has skimmed the market, and made the owners of 
horses he has supported take a very back seat Whether he has done it to 
hb own profit or advantage is beside the question, which is why was he 
allowed to do it at all ? 

The " London Agricultural Fair " is what dear old Pepys would have 
called our Smithfield Club Show. It is no longer a mere exhibition of — 
although an excuse for the meeting of — beasts and beauties, the beasts being 
animals, the beauties — eh ? well, there roam about many succulent bits of 
Eve ; but in it you have^ in these days, the scientific " fun of the fair.** 
Aiding the officials of the Smithfield Club, the genial shrewdness of Mr. 
Leeds, the Chairman, and the ceaseless activity of Mr. Sidney, the Secretary, 
of the Agricultural Hall Company, brought together an unparalleled display 
of all that could interest the farmer. The cockney rather affects the bucolic 
about Christmas time. There are memories of olcl country haunts among the 
dder cocknies, and he takes a sudden interest in Webb s swedes and the 
labour-saving machines. 

What a pretty show it was with the Scotch polled breed, so compact 
and deep all over, the Hereford breed rather coarse, and the milk-eiving 
cross br^s coarser and coarser still. And what beauties dear old Devon 
sent us ! Then Drummond Moray gave us a little grand one, that seemed 
to walk out of one of Peter Graham's canvasses, and Sir J. W. Pease was 
third with a beast of the same ilk. Sir W. G. G. Cumming took first with 
a fine black Scotch polled one, and Her Most Gracious Majesty only came 
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third, whilst 8xr John Swinburne, with a mealy fawn one, was not placed. 
He had better luck elsewhere, but we missed them. Sussex was well to the 
fore, and Norfolk and Suffolk, with their polled cattle, kept up their reputa- 
tion ; but Foljambe, with his shorthorns, gave us still more to admire. Mr. 
Assheton Smith showed us a Welch breed of a larger kind than we generally 
associate with that land of crag and mountain. 

As to sheep, they were so numerous and fine of their respective breeds that 
we cannot separate them, and the pigs likewise, although of an interesting 
character, led us chiefly to speculate on the ventilating qualities of the *' CEdus " 
machine, that kept the piggery sweet and wholesome. 

First among the harvest- saving machines exhibited at the Hall was that by 
Mr. W. A. Gibbs, who seems to have had scant justice done him at the 
Reading show. Yet he may take heart, for no really good invention fails to 
be adopted. 

Of course the Neilson system, and the variously devised fans for use with 
it, were put forward, and among them we saw few better than that by 
Perkins of Hitchin. Ruston, Proctor, and Co., of Lincoln, exhibited a 
compact traction-engine, with good brake power on the hub, a principle 
which we expect to see applied in some form to ordinary carriages, as indeed 
Mr. Mortimer has done. 

Barnard and Lake, of Braintree, Essex, have produced a capital thatch« 
making machine, where the immortal principles of Howe are embodied in 
the way of stitching straw together, so that the skilled labour of a thatcher 
will no longer be required. If ever machinery saved labour indirectly, it 
saves it here. Samuelson and Co., of Banbury, have produced for M. Th. 
Pilter, of Paris, one of his patent hay presses, which is safe to have a great 
futTire before it. The bales are turned out as cylinders, and can be rolled 
about easily, and the process of pressing not only gives you bales of uniform 
size and density, but the result is that no forage contractor can impose on the 
commissariat. What the bale shows of quality outside, so will it be inside. 
It is a truly admirable invention. The dog-biscuit machine of Vipan and 
Headly, Leicester, is likely to produce a good many followers of the example 
set by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who has purchased one. Their 
Leicester combined milk-float No. 2 was also a fine specimen of neat work. 

The latest four-wheeled tip van, with great constructive merit, was that by 
Hayes, of Stamford. In getting rid of its cargo of swedes, manure, sewage, 
or coals, it would be difficult to surpass it. 

Murray and Co., of Banff, N.B., had a " Crown " thrashing machine, 
where foot-levers assist in driving, and two men and a boy can do the work 
where three men and a boy would be employed on an ordinary machine; and 
next to them, Kittmer had a corn-dressing machine, with elevators so in- 
geniously constructed that, with a spout to take the corn into a sack, and the 
sack on the weighing-machine, the whole thing stops when the proper weight 
of corn has been dressed. Among other ingenious devices, Rainforth*s 
adjustable rotary corn screens deserve mention. Lincoln is the maker's 
abode. As we drew attention, when the Dairy Show was held, to Hart's 
excellent weighing-machines (again exhibited), it is only fair that we should 
note the American competitor, Fairbanks, of Upper Thames Street, who go 
in for very extreme weights, and produce numerous testimonials from com- 
petent judges. 

Wilder's barrows, with their tire and beam forged in one piece, flexible 
and inflexible handled, received the attention of farmers, and Waide, of 
Leeds, was to the fore with his chums, Thomas, of Oswestry, had th^ 
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most ingenipus feeding troughs, and PriesI ttUs 113 that bis pads arQ ao m- 
proYement on Hartrnan's. Hartmao's are good enoagh for us, as we said 
on the occasion of our reyiewing the Sportsman's Exhibition* Unity's white 
woo] Tilting clothing, for coach and omnibus horses, is # wondtfrfuUjr dieap 
and effectire article, and the price (13/.) for a full-sized cloth makes it quite 
within the reach of alL Comfort to the horse this cold weather b such a 
thing to study ; and for harness and saddle rooms, we commend to the noticr 
of those whom it may concern the gas-store by Ritchie^ of St Switbin s 
Lane. 

Among interesting inventions pertaining to the horse, Arnold, the reteri- 
nary instrument maker, of West Smithbeld, gave us the newest forms of 
balling gun, cattle probangs, Clyster syringes, frost cogs, 5cc., and Langsfprd 
produced a useful nose-bag. On the general question of nose-bags for a pair, 
It is not inopportune to ask why our carters cannot adopt the Portuguese 
system. This is the simple rush basket, which balances at the end of the 
pole, and has a strap to near-side of near wheeler, and another to off-side of 
off-wheeler's headpiece. You may see in Lisbon hundreds of pairs of back- 
ney«coach horses feeding calmly and comfortably therefrom, and no waste 
arising. However, for the single horse, Langsford s plan is unquestionably 
an advance on the ordinary nose-bag. 

' Town, though afHicted with more than its usual quantum of fog, was 
cheerful on the whole. The destruction of the Alhambra was a shodt, a 
great one to the manv poor and deserving people dependent on it for support, 
and whose sad condition touched, we are happy to say, many hearts ami 
purses. The fire was a shock also to 'Arry and his friends, male and fitmale, 
for how or where these unfortunate people are now passing their teFening? we 
know not. *^ My Alhambra to me a kingdom is," might 'Arry have para- 
^rased it. We are informed by a worthy Inspector of the Metropolitan 
Police that whenever in the course of his duty he looked in at the Alhambra 
he found in what was called the saloon, four times out of six, the same faces. 
We feel sure our readers will commiserate these unfortunates, beciiuse frofn 
certain peculiarities which we need not descant upon, their presence would 
sot be perhaps acceptable in other places. The London Pavilion, a great 
rendezvous also for 'Any, is full to repletion, and the Trocad^ro is oa such 
very good behaviour, ^ Sir Robert's " eye being over all, that there might be 
a difficulty in that quarter. The ladies also— -but really the thought is tiK> 
painful, and we must dismiss the subject. Nobody has set on foot a 
subscription for them. 

We have to chronicle the reopening of the St. James's Theatre, and the 
success of a really good play. And by '* success," which word has so many 
meanings, we desire to record that it is a thoroughly good and powerful play, 
admirably acted. Whether 'Impulse' is a '^success" in the way some 
people understand the term — ^gigantic posters, peals of laughter, and floods of 
tears, a suffering public besieging the box-of&ce, and a block in the traffic of 
King Street — we, at this moment writing far from the din and hum of men, 
are ignorant. But we know well it ought to be what we have said in the 
highest degree, and moreover believe that it will, as far as the educated 
public are concerned. Mr. B. C. Stephenson has by a whimsical choice 
preferred to call himself the adapter instead of the author of the play, and 
has referred the public and his critics to a certain mythijcal French play, 
called ' La Maison du Man',' about which nothing is known. This, howevier, 
is immaterial. If Mr. Stephenson liked a bit of harmless fun, and succeeded 
in taking in any first night critic, amateur or professional, he was welcome to 

I 2 
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the amusement What is material is that * Impulse ' is both a powerful and 
touching play, planned and written with the skill and experience of a Sardoa 
or a Feudlet, nveting the attention from the first scene to the last. Given 
some theatrical improbabilities of plot and situation, the piece is admirably 
put together. The characters are life-like, the dialogue not brilliant but well 
sustained throughout. That the ineyitable adultery, actual or intended, 
forms the basis of the drama goes without saying. We have been so 
accustomed to this sort of thing of late years, to so many ingeniously 
constructed phases of the sin, that we accept a new one with resignation, 
glad to find the small mercy of a heroine who only intends to break the 
commandment but is not permitted to do so. Thb our readers will see b 
a great gain. She also is of course (in the fifth act) penitent and pardoned, 
but she has to learn that penitence does not always atone for crime, and is 
made to go through much tribulation before her injured husband takes her 
to his heart again. She is at first represented to us a rather common-place 
heroine, weak and vain but not actually vicious, with a husband at the Cape 
and an old lover before marriage in close proximity. Led to think that the 
former is neglecting her, she agrees to elope with the latter, a Frenchman of 
the adulterous type, but is prevented by a blundering and apparently stupid 
gentleman (most admirably played by Mr. Kendal) in love with her sister. 
The apparently stupid one has a knack of doing the right thing at the right 
moment, and the way he manages so that the lovers shall not meet is 
ingenious, though on the husband's sudden return he blurts out the truth, 
and the wife finds herself taken to her husband's home, a wife but in 
name. 

These exciting events occupy two acts, and the audience on the first night, 
as the drop fell, wondered how the interest was to be sustained to the end. 
But there was much to be done. The author had been careful to show the 
wife as only weak, not bad, good at heart, but too much the child of impulse. 
The scene, transferred to Paris, shows us the now repentant wife trying to 
win back her husband's affection, and apparently on the point of doing so, 
when the French lover again appears on the scene. Now the weakness of 
the wife's character appears. She is made to introduce her would-be betrayer 
to her husband under a false name, but of course the truth is soon discovered, 
and when everything seems hopelessly lost, by the somewhat stale device of 
the husband listening and overhearing his wife's confession of her love for 
him and her loathing of her former lover, all is made straight, the only 
regret left with the audience being that sterner justice is not meted out to the 
Frenchman. 

The acting was emphatically good all round. We are inclined to think 
that Mr. Wenman and Mr. Kendal take the honours, the former a very 
dignified picture of the injured husband, the latter as the fbolbh soldier, a 
part something akin to one he played in ' The Ladies' Battle.' Miss Linda 
Dietz as the erring wife has had an opportunity given her of distinguishing 
herself which she has grasped. Her conception of the irresolute, impulsive 
woman was correct from the very first, and she deserved the hearty applause 
she won. Mrs. Kendal has not so much to do, but her ro/r, that of a clever 
woman of the world, was well sustained. Mr. Arthur Dacre had an 
unpleasant character to depict as the French lover, but he succeeded in not 
making him too repulsive, and evinced on more than one occasion genuine 
passion. The play, we can only repeat, is an admirable play, admirably 
acted, and will no doubt enjoy a long run. 

Mr. H. Herman's adaptation of ' Adrienne Lecouvreur ' has been brought 
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oat doriog an interval at the Olympic Theatre by Miss Marie de Grey, who 
has perhaps shown more courage than discretion in attempting the part of 
Adncnne before a London audience. Of course she has courted criticism, 
and got it so severely that we will only say it would have been wiser to 
wait tOl this ambitious effort (on the right road) could have been more 
satisfiurtorily carried out. Miss de Grey has the advantage of personal 
attractions, and numbers amongst her company Mr. F. H. ^^cklin, Mr. A. 
T. HiltOD, Mr. F. Charles, and Mr. Fred Terry, names sufficiently known 
to the London theatrical world, and the last-mentioned gentleman holds his 
passport to public favour at once by his unmbtakable bearing to the talented 
^rnily of which he bids fair to become an additional ornament. Miss Helen 
Cresswell, an established favourite in lighter oarts, is somewhat overweighted 
by that of the Princess de Bouillon, and Miss Elinor Aickin, who has 
earned a reputation in the provinces by her interpretation of Queen Bess in 
* Amy Robsart,' has small scope for her intelligent acting as the Duchess 
d'Aumont ; but with such support the manageress should have been content 
to aim less high with better diance of success. The costumes are rich and 
in good taste, and it b evident no expense has been spared in getting up the 
play. 

Miss Lila Clay with her troupe of ''seventy pretty girls" (more or 
less) has hit upon a very taking subject, thanks to Messrs. Savile Clarke and 
Wadter Slaughter, and in ' An Adaimless Eden ' will probably find the source 
of much profit to her treasury. The programme at the Opera Comique cer- 
tainly wanted strengthening, for while * Something New^ is fairly amusing 
the same could not be said of the rest of the entertainment. There is nothing 
particularly new about ' An Adamless Eden.' Mr. Tennyson's poetic idea 
of a Female University with 

'* Prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans. 
And sweet girl graduates with their golden hair," 

and into which no foot of man must intrude, b carried out here by a number 

of ladies who resolve to live in some secluded spot where the vile creature man 

shall not be allowed to come. Similarly to Walter Besant's pleasant satire on 

undue female influence, ' The Revolt of Man,' we find all of the offices of 

state, law, learning and police, held in this colony by the softer sex. But in a 

luckless hour for their principles, the harder sex, in the shape of a *' pilgrim," 

contrives to enter thb paradise, and the result may be guessed. "The 

Attorney-General," we think it is, who b the first to succumb, and the 

** pilgrim " b invited to bring others of hb brethren, until at length an army 

invades the " Eden," and the ladies, instead of fighting, fly into the arms of 

their conquerors, who in turn are enslaved. Out of these simple materiab a 

great deal of fun b made. There are many satirical hints in the libretto on 

Uie foibles and scandab of the day, and the dressing and by-play of the 

*' pilgrims" in caricaturing the *' mashers " and the '' crutch-and-toothpick " 

youth were extremely amusing. Then there were topical songs, a very clever 

and prettily dressed " postmen's ballet," not Ytry relevant, perhaps, but that 

does not mattter, and very '< fetching " costumes ; so what could the*' mashers " 

and ''toothpicks" satirbed require more? Miss Amalia has joined Miss 

Clay's troupe, and her vivacious acting together with Miss Fanny Howell's 

clever impersonation of the Attorney-General did much for the piece. The 

music b melodious without anything very striking about it ; and Miss Clav 

will excuse us for saying that we should have liked to see some '* pilgrims i 

in the orchestra as well as in the ideal Eden. We were glad to find Miss 
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Edith Vane, who has been for some weeks an absentee through serere indis- 
position, has teturoed to the theatre and sings again in * Something New/ 

Again we hail the coming or arriven dramatist Mr. B. C. Stephenson — 
who holds, so it is said, affinity with one *' Bolton Rowe" — has, with the aid 
of Mr. Brandon Thomas, produced a play at the Court, in ' Comrades,' that 
bids hAr to be as great a success as ' Impulse.' On this occasion there has 
b^n *' no dece^ition." Mr. B. C. Stephenson, or whoever he is, together 
with hb more tangible colleague Mr. Brandon Thomas, have not taken any- 
thing from the French, more than that they follow some well-trodden paths 
in the French drama. Absolute originality would be very difficult to fipd in 
these times, but there is nothing in * Comrades ' to hint at imitation or pla^ 
giarism. It is true the illegitimate son and his wrongs we have met before, 
and in more tragic scenes than Messrs. Stephenson and Thomas have pro- 
vided. And here we come at once to the weak point, the only ode, but still 
a tough one td get over, of the play. ' Comrades ' has for its theme the trials 
of a naturiil son. They arc depicted — some stage exaggeration apart — ^very 
skilfully, and here and there move the audience powerfully. But, unfortu- 
nately, it is all for nothing as it were. Captain Darleigh, the hero of the 
story, is m/ a natural son after all, and if the construction of the play was 
not Very clever, the situations exciting and the acting admirable, the curtain 
might fall nightly on laughter in lieu of applause. For, just as the feelings are 
getting excited and while the interest is deepening, as we wonder how the 
heit) will gain his lady love, the noble daughter of a rather shady peer, to the 
honour of whose hand he has considered himself unworthy to aspire — lo I 
we find ourselves in the smoothest of waters, and that our feelings and interest 
have really been excite^i^ under false pretences. It is the cutting of the Gordiail 
knot, certainly, but then any one might have cut it in that fashion. 

And yet ' Comrades ' is really a taking play, and the authors have shown 
a knowledge and perception of dramatic situation, and have given us scenes 
full of power that almost kindle enthusiasm. The interviews of the hero 
While he still believes there is the[stain upon his birth, with his father, his step- 
mother. Lady Constai^ee his betrothed, and the Irish soldier-servant who is 
the Jetti ex machind of the story, affect the audience powerfully. The repre- 
sentation we have Spoken of. Mr. Coghlan depicted the mental agony of the 
hero with intense feeling that was hardly overstrained ; Mr. Clayton was 
the somewhat inexplicable father, but he gave a very skilful rendering of a 
difficult ra/f, while Mr. Mackintosh as the Irish servant was wonderfully 
good and spirited. Mr. Arthur Cecil had a part wholly unworthy of him^ 
but he did what he could with it ; and Mr. 13. G. Boucicault as the other 
son, the half-brother of the hero, showed us a very fair representation of the 
young officer just joined. The ladies in 'Comrades' play rather secondary 
roles to the men, but Miss Marian Terry infused, we need hardly say, all 
proper grace and feeling into the part of Lady Constance, and Miss Carlotta 
Addison, as the mother of the second son, acted with feeling and refinement. 
* Comrades ' ii a play to be seen . and let it be noted that, despite what some 
people — managers especially — say' to the contrary, two good and clever original 
plays are running together in two legitimate homes of Englbh comedy. 

First in the field of pantomime came the Imperial Theatre last month, 
time being taken so much by the forelock that a dress rehearsal was given 
there on the evening of the 23rd. That term, " dress rehearsal," by the way, 
Is somewhat of a misconception. The sight of the leading fairy in a black 
silk dress, mantle and " improver " of the period, attended by two minor 
Eiries somewhat nmilarly attired, and addressing a miidewy-lodung gentle- 
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man in n biJlyoock hat and seedy overcoat, while thej are surrounded by the 

Seren Champions of Christendom clad in brilliant armouTi and their attendant 

squires and pages in every variety of tunic and hose, is bewildering. More 

bewildering is it when we discover that the gentleman in the biUycock is 

sappoeed to be a woman, no less a person than Jack the Giant Killer's 

mamma, for that young hero's adventures form the staple of the Imperial 

pantomime. But all th'is was part and parcel, we were told, of a " dress 

rehearsal," and so we tried to get accustomed to the black silk fairies, and 

thought of how much we should love them when we next paid a visit to the 

Imperial and found them in their proper costume. The nintomime, for 

a first night, went wonderfully well, with scarcely a hitch. The dialogue is 

not vary brilliant, and the comic business, which appears to fall chiefly to 

Jack's mamma, will no doubt develop. The scenery was very good, the 

rustic village of Happywell — a very pretty bit of landscape — the costumes 

nifEdently handsome, and the corps at ballet (selected from the Alhambra) 

did their spiriting effectively. Special mention we must make of Mdlle. Von 

Rokoy, who, despite the disadvantage of a very trying rehearsal costume, 

secured well-merited applause for her singularly graceful and finished style of 

dancing. Indeed, we have no hesitation in saying that to see this young 

lady is alone worth a visit to the Imperial Theatre. We were glad to find 

Mr. Charles Stewart, who was so well known when at the Canterbury 

a year or two ago, installed as acting manager here, and doing all he could 

for the comfort and convenience of the audience. 

From Warwickshire we have the following account of Pytchley doings : — 

" It must not be argued from the fact that the Pytchley were left unnoticed 

in our kst * Van ' that they had not had their fair share of sport during the 

past two months. On the contrary, they have been very busy, and it was 

merely because they had had no run of exceptional merit to record that they 

were allowed to ride behind. Up to within a week of the frost, scent with 

them had been indifferent, but in the few days which preceded winter it 

changed in a marked degree, and the consequence was a rapid succession of 

good runs. Going back so far as October 27th, when the meet was 

Braunston Cleeves, they had a really smart fifty-five minutes with a fox 

found in Ashby St. Ledger Fishponds. The line was down the steep 

Barby pastures towards Hillmorton Wharf, to the left by Braunston, and 

leaving the village to the right, on to Bragboro* Hall, where they ran into 

him close under Captain Riddell's house. On November 1st a commence- 

meat was made to the new month by a capital all-round day from North 

Ktlworth, or rather, I should say, from Kilworth Sticks. This is ceruinly 

one of the surest finds to be met with in any country, thanks, mainly, to the 

untiring efforts of that good friend and farmer, Mr. Knight His solicitude 

for the honour of the Sticks exceeds even that of an Eton boy for the 

** Birch," and it is seldom indeed he is disappointed. Hounds were running 

hard the whole day through, and having accounted for their foxes, sent their 

followers home supremely content. Misterton, on the 15th, provided a 

more than average day. The merciless little bitches would not be content 

under a leash of foxes, and as each of the three required to be caught before 

he was eaten, most horses had had enough, many too much, before their 

heads were turned homewards. The 24th was really the Red Letter da]^. 

The meet being Cottesbrooke, where dwells the Master, Mr. Langhams 

new covert was the first drawn, and in it a rare good fox awaited us. Not 

long did he await us either, for no sooner was he aware of our presence tlian 

away he dashed over the Creaton road, and to the left of Spratton, across 
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the awkward brook. It was a clinking pace, which certainly '' put life into 
the chase," if not into those ardent followers of it who prefer a little 
breathing-time between the fences. Those who know the line will recognise 
that he had a ''-happy thought " in connection with Saunders' Gorse, but he 
was too closely pressed to attempt it, and was forced to hurry on to 
Harlestone Heath. Here, as b invariably the case, several foxes were on 
foot, and the game of cross tick was indulged in with the result that a fresh 
fox was forced through the Heath and to ground a mile and a half further 
on in the New Duston Stone Quarries. There had been no check, 
though we had changed, and the distance from point to point was seven 
miles. Strange to say, going back to draw Saunders' Grorse, hounds hit 
off the line of the origimd hunted fox as he wended hb way homewards 
again. There could be no doubt about his identity, for he was easily 
distinguishable, and ran back, field for fields the line he had come, to 
Cottesbrook. He passed through the New Covert and to the left of 
the village, eventually being pulled down in the open near to Creaton. 
These two runs had been enough for any glutton, but the hour was early, 
and there was another good fox in store. A very pretty run he gave us, 
and had the extremely good sense to finbh at Major Orred's house, where 
he tried the front door, but could not wait for the butler to open it, and fell 
a victim. In addition to the runs above mentioned, there have been some 
capital sporting gallops. On the 25th from Badby House; another on 
the 29th, from Stamford Hall, when a fox, found in Swinford old covert, 
led them a dance across Mr. Tom Gilbert's farm, nearly to Shawell. Back 
to the right by Stamford Hall, and to ground at the Hemplow. Were we 
cross-questioned on the subject of hunting doing damage, we should certainly 
like to call, as evidence on our side, the practical Mr. Gilbert aforesaid. 
See him set the example, and lead a whole Pytchley field across his wheat, 
his seeds, or what not. Ask him, " Don't the hounds do you a deal of 
mischief? " and hear what he'll say. '* Not a bit of it ; you'll never know 
they've been here when the Spring comes." Would there were more like 
him. December i6th was the first day after the frost, and the fog kept the 
field very select. The few were well rewarded by a fine hunting run of over 
three hours. Loatland Wood provided the game, and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Arthingworth, Waterloo Gorse, and Harborough the country. 
If a man and horse can get over the fences in those parts without a mishap, 
they deserve to be immortalised, for it is certainly about the biggest clean 
jumping country to be found, excepting, perhaps, a choice region or two in 
Sir Bache's country, where every fence is an enlarged edition of the one 
depicted on the outside of Whyte Melville's novel ^ Market Harborough,' 
and quite unjumpable. Why is it that Harborough is so changed now to 
what it was in those days ? The place seems well-nigh deserted, the hotels 
empty, and stabling at a discount. Rugby, on the other hand, b well 
patronised, and Mr. Hards, at the George, frequently finds hb patrons more 
numerous than his rooms. I suppose it is that hunting centres, like the pro- 
verbial " every dog," have their day, and no doubt things will come round 
again with Harborough as with the rest of them. 

In connection with the Pytchley should be mentioned a series of three 
pictures, painted by Charlton, and lately engraved. Prettily conceived, 
thoroughly executed, they will be a charming addition to the walls of the 
hunting man, who has not much variety to fall back upon. The subjects are 
« Going to Covert,' • Going Away,' and ' The Death.' They were painted 
for Lord Spencer, the then Master of the Pytchley, and in the first there b 
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an exceUent likeness of the Earl on a fayoorite grey mare, with the Countess 
riding by his side, and the old Althorp kennels in the background. Other 
likenesses are introduced throughout the series, viz. Will Goodall, Tom 
Goddard, then his fiist whip, and Charles Isaacs, who still whips to him. 
We cannot congratulate Mr. Charlton on his portrait of Goodall, but the 
other two are very good, and as to the hounds, which were the main object 
of the pictures, they are admirable. Every favourite is introduced with its 
peculiar characteristics, and so true are they to life that Goodall can point to 
them all by name as readily as if they were there in the flesh. Comus, the 
mainspring of the present J^ck, is very prominent, and the fact of his having 
taken a second prize at Peterborough some three years since, recalls to my 
mind a tale which comes to me from the north and b vouched for as being 
true. A stranger to the country on a visit up North improved his time by 
having a day with the — — > pack. Fond ot a good hound, he soon noted 
one which particularly took his fancy and made bold to inquire of the 
huntsman concerning him. ** That's a good-looking hound/' he remarked. 
The huntsman paused for a moment as if to give weight to his reply. ^ Ay, 
he'd owt to be, was at length the answer. '* That hund's got by Quorn 
Alfred, and Quorn Alfred took prize at St Petersburg I " After this we 
must give the Russian credit for being fond of a good hound ; and we are 
rather surprised that Captain Bumaby should not have mentioned the fact. 
Those who are fond of sporting relics would eye with much reverence, and I 
must also add, with some amazement, a scarlet coat in the possession of Will 
Goodall. It is supposed to be one of the first red coats ever worn in Leices- 
tershire, and enveloped the person of no less a man than old Stephen Goodall, 
the great*grandfather of the present generation. I say '* enveloped " advisedly, 
for it would certainly wrap up any three of hb great-granachildren in its 
capacious folds. The collar alone would be big enough to make a great coat 
for the latest addition to the Goodall family, and taken altogether it is a marvel 
of the tailor's art Another trophy we inspected was one of which its owner 
is justly proud^ viz. a hunting crop bearing a silver inscription plate to the 
following effect: "Thb was the hist whip the famous huntsman, Will 
Goodall, carried with the Belvoir Hounds, and was presented by his family 
to Sir T. W., who is desirous of returning it to them, to be kept as an heir- 
loom in token of that great and good huntsman Will Goodall.' Sir T. W. 
is Sir Thomas Whichcote of Aswarby Hall, a staunch supporter of the noble 
science and of the Belvoir Hunt. He gave the whip lately to the Pytchley 
Huntsman ; and no doubt it will be treasured by the family for many gene- 
rations to come." 

The Grafton had a really grand hunting run on the 4th of December, and 
if it had been straight it would have been hbtorical. It certainly deserves 
such hbtory as the ' Van ' can give it, for the hounds ran some twenty-six 
miles in three hours and ten minutes. The meet was at Preston, the find 
in a spinney called HogstafFe, the fox going away at a great pace to Badley 
Wood, on emerging from which he was headed, and, turning short back (the 
hounds close at him), made for Fawsley and on to Chamelton. Leaving the 
wood on the right by Badley Village, he went away to Braunston across the 
road nearly to Catesby, and from there under Shuckburgh, over a beautiful 
country. Turning round to the right, the fox made his point good for 
Catesby, this time re-crossing the Braunston brook and running up nearly 
to Shuckburgh gardens, which he did not enter, but kept on as if he meant 
making for Braunston gorse again. However, he turned before he got there, 
and ran a wide ring over a very stiff part of the Shuckburgh country, going 
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under Hebden Village, the hounds ractog him across the endosuies between 
there and Chamelton, until they got him in Tiev, and ran into him in a small 
clump standing in the middle ot one of the Fawsley pastures, about the biggest 
grass fields in the country. He was found at 11.3Q, and it was just three 
o'clock (by Captain Riddeli's watch) when he was killed. Mr. J. A. Crayen 
and the gentleman whose name we have just mentioned were two of the few 
fortunate ones who saw the whole of this brilliant run, which The Master 
was unfortunately not out to enjoy. It was over some of the finest grus 
country in England, only two ploughed fields being crossed, and Mr. CraveD 
felt confident that the fox they killed was the one they started with. If this 
was the case, he must have been as stout a fbz as ever stood before hounds* 
There wcie twenty couple out, and erery one of them was up at the finish. 
Beers, whose horses carried him without a mistake, said he never rode over a 
sttfFer country or jumped so many fences in one day. The falls were 
numerous, ana many people got into the Braunston Brook, which was crossed 
four times. Finding of course in their own county, they crossed a nice slice 
of the Pytchley, spent some time in the best part of the Warwickshire, just 
touched the Bicester, and finally killed in the Pytchley pastures, indeed a run 
to be remembered by those who saw it. 

We hear from the S.U.H. that the sport has been very good without there 
being anything very wonderful to tell. No such run as we have just 
chronicled with the Grafton, and nothing much to brag about in the way of 
scent, but foxes are plentiful and hounds have worked well. The Master is 
always with them, for he is very well mounted, and though the fields are 
large they are manageable, which is more than can be said in many countries. 

Like other packs in the Midlands, the Belvoir had very indiflerent scent 
the greater part of November ; but they did rather better towards the end of 
that month. On Wednesday, November 22, they met at Waltham, when 
a fair field were present, amongst whom were the Duke of Portland, Hon. 
Hill Trevor, Hon. Alan Pennington, Sir Hugh Cholmeley, Mr. and the 
Hon. Mrs. Adair, Mr. and Hon. Mrs. Moiyneux, Colonel Gosling, Major 
Longstaffe, Captain T. Boyce, Captain Welby, Captain Brocklehurst, Captain 
Elmhirst, Captain Tennant, Captain Worsley, Mr. Julius Behrens, Mr. E. 
Baldock, Mr. C. Chaplin, Mr. Neville Fane, Mr. Knowles, Mr. Beaumont, 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Mr. Lubbock, Messrs. Podien, Pryor, Parker, A. 
Tumor, Wigram, Younger, Rev. J. Mirehouse, Rev. E. Bullen, now eighty- 
eight years old I and a host of strangers. It was late before they found. 
After they had drawn Burbidges and other coverts before blank, when a fox 
jumped up two fields off, and ran hard and straight to Saxby, on by Gar- 
thorpe, without a check for twenty-three minutes, then turned short back by 
the brook, and ran into Stapleford Park to the Cottage plantation ; here a 
storm came on, which spoilt the scent, and they lost. On Friday, Novem- 
ber 24, they met at Weavers Lodge, on the Lincolnshire side, and had a 
good twenty-five minutes, and killed. They found at Newton Wood, ran 
by Scott- Willoughby, through Dimbieby Thorns, and ran into him near 
Mr. Sanderson's farm. On the 25 th they had a very good day from Hose 
Grange, first running to Colston Basset with a bad scent, on to Langar Lane 
End, from which they went away at a good pace, by Wivertoo, over the 
grass by Cay Wood, to Langar Lane End, where he went to ground. After 
which they had a good hunting run from Harby Covert to Belvoir Wood, 
going by Bamston and Granby Gap to the wood. Gillard got a bad fall, 
andjiras so much shaken that he oooJd not hunt the hounds on Monday, the 
37tfa, when they met at Bdvoir. His pUce, however, was ably supplied by 
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the fiist whip, Arthur Wilson, whom fortane fkroared on the oocauon of 
hts cairying tne horn for the first time ; as these hounds had the bat ma 
of the past month, of one hour and fiftj-fi?e minutes' racing, the fox to 
ground in tieur. There was not a large field out, as many thought that as 
the meet was at Belvoir they would be in the woods. Amongst those out 
were Sir Hugh Cholmeley, Capuin Tennant, Capuin A. Welby, Miss 
Welbv, Mr. and Mrs. Wigram, Mr. A. Tumor, Messrs. A. Goodman, 
Howden, Foster, Lee, Law, Watson, Vincent, Dt, Williams, and Barrett, 
the jockey. They found in the Rectory Cotert, went away at once towards 
Elton ; then turning to the right, ran straight to Bottesford, through Colman 
Hill CoTert, towards Whatton ; then turning to the left, ran through Elton 
back to where they found. Here, howeireri there was no delay, but he was 
away at once, crossed the line, ran up to Redmtii Tillage, and nearly to 
Scrimshaw Mill, where he was headed and turned short to the left, by Cat- 
thorpe, where only some half dozen, besides Wilson, were with them ; then 
skirting Muston, ran on by Shipman's plantation^ by Sedgbrook, to the 
bridle road which leads from Catthorpe Cotert to Barrowby Thorns^ where 
he turned to the left to the railway, where Wilson saw the fox going through 
the rails of the line and the hounds close behind him. He jumped off his 
horse, got the hounds over the line, and they raced at him , but he beat them 
into the covert and went to ground, to Wilson's great disappointment. This 
run was from eight to nine miles, over a fine line of country. Gillard was 
able to hunt the hounds on the Tuesday, but was very stiff. 

Hertfordshire always carries a scent when it is wet, and thb season rain 
fell early, in sufficient quantities to make cub-hunting better than usual. 
With plenty of foxes all over the country, and scent to hunt them, what 
more is required, while the veteran, but ever young Bob Ward, has a pack 
of hounds to hunt them ? Colonel Somerset and Captain Blake still act as 
joint Masters, to the satisfaction of all, and Mr. Robins is the Hon. Treasurer^ 
no enviable berth either, now that Jack, Tom, and the irrepressible 'Arry 
seem to think, more than ever, that it is the duty of country people to keep 
hounds for them to ride over, or through, to their hearts' content ; and if 
Jack, Tom, or the irrepressible are asked politely by hunt treasurers to con- 
tribute to the damage fund, which, by-the-way, is only raised to meet their 
delinquencies, he is either openly insulted or reviled behind his back. Not 
that thb does much harm to him, for, as an old sportsman wrote some years 
ago, *' No one worth anything ever speaks ill of a hunt treasurer, for we pay 
our subscription without being asked ; some others pajr by persuasion, and 
those who reel the sting of his tongue (for a treasurer is no use without a 
good rough tongue when necessary), depend upon it they deserve it if they 
grumble. Hounds had some good runs during cubbing, and a good day to 
commence the season at Bower Heath, finding a leash of foxes in Mr. Arthur 
Flower's coverts at the Hyde, and running to Bendish ; found others in Mr. 
Archer's coverts, which ran backwards and forwards across Laurence End, 
Mr. George Oakley's coverts, and Mrs. Gerrard Leigh's coverts, overlooking 
Luton town, till late in the afternoon, when Ward brought one to hand in 
Hardenddls, after a very hard day for hounds and horses, when even light- 
weights, with two horses out, might be seen trotting soberly along the 
ploughs. Sport has been good on Mondays on the Welwyn and Slevenage 
side, the right animal being plentiful in the coverts of Mr. Abel Smith, 
M.P., and of course in Captain Blake's coverts round Danesbury and the 
Tewyn Woods. At Willian and at OfHey, and in Mr. Gosling's coverts at 
Welbury, some of the good old-fashioned straight-necked foxes have given 
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good runs ; also from Captain Young's, at Hextoo. On the Furday side 
Ashridge and Berkhampstead Common always provide foxes that take a lot 
of killing. Good days have been enjoyed round No Man's Land, from the 
famous Hill End Spinneys, where the name of Cox rhymes so well with 
fox that local poets must have an easy task when their vocation is put in 
type. At Grorhambury and *' dear old Bricket ** sport is to be found as of 
old for those who know their way about, but hard are the words used when 
those who do not know the way are left behind in Bricket Scrubbs or Pre 
Wood. They had a good day round Gaddesden and Hampsteadbury, but 
one of the best days of the season was on Saturday, November 25th, when 
they met at Mr. Maple's, Childwich Bury, near St. Albans. A sumptuous 
breakfast and a fox close by, so every one started full of ride and Perrier- 
Janet, and hounds made them ride their best, too, from Hill End across the 
Sandridge Road for Symonds Hyde, turning to Oaklands, through Mr. 
Green's coverts to Marshall's Wick. Checked by the Midland Railway, 
they ran back by Sandridge village across Mr. John Smith's farm, Sandridge 
Bury, to Langley Wood, and on to Hill End Springs home again to die, after a 
rattling run of forty-five minutes. Another fox was viewed as they broke up 
No. I . Away they went by Old Farm to the Grove, crossed the Great Northern 
railway to Marshall's Heath, through Lamer Park, crossed the river to Code- 
cote on to King's Walden and back by Bendish to Whitwell, where they 
killed him at the back of the Tanyard, after an hour and a half; pace good 
throughout, and many who rode through this run declare it to be the best 
they have seen for years, and add, proudly, '* Old Bob went well as ever, and 
not even the lightest or hardest amongst us could look in his face all the time." 

The Old Berkeley had better scent during cub-hunting than thev have had 
for some years, and Worrall brought several to hand with hb nippy ladies. 
Mr. Longman has a good stud, as usual, and the same staff, while the thirty 
couples of ladies need no comment. They had the run of the season so far 
on Thursday, November 30, when they met at Chorley Wood, found in 
Weedon's Grorse, ran to Phillip's Hill, nearly to Newlands, where he went 
to ground. Drew some coverts till they came to Pollard's Wood, where they 
found a real old customer, ran once round the wood and away for Nightin- 
gales and on to Chenies West Wood, right through, and away to Chesham 
Bob Gorse at a great pace, which some say they never rode faster in their 
lives ; out of the gorse through Bois Wood he was headed back into the 
gorse, and broke away by the church, where a single hound coursed and 
held him, but he got away before the others came and rattled round the gorse 
again ; finding it too hot to hold him, he tried to break for his old home, but 
they were too quick for him, and pulled him down in the o^n a few fields 
off, after a run of fifty minutes. They found again in Chenies Mount, but 
did not get away from the big covert, and left of at Dawes Common, after 
a good day's sport. 

Mr. Rawle, with the Berkhampstead Buckhounds, has been showing good 
sport and had good runs. From Tring station, on November 22, they ran 
for two hours round home, at a great pace for most part of the time, and 
those who know the country say they must have ridden over twenty 
miles, and took the stag at Kings Hill, just above Berkhampstead. On 
December 6th they had a very fast run, forty-five minutes from Cuck- 
mans, Mr. H. Bailey's (of Windsor coach fame), near St. Albans. They ran 
a ring round by Pre Wood and St. Stephen's, away to Leavesden, where the 
hind jumped into the Asylum grounds, and was taken down an area under 
the main building ; so the whips who were holding her received a shower of 
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potatoes from the inmates, which made them anxious to get out, and in the 
struggle that followed the whips were floored and the hind got away, to the 
great delight of the inhabitants. After a lot • of hunting through Bricket 
Wood and round High Elms she was safely taken in Mr. Fryer's (J.P.) 
coach-house. 

Sir Nathaniel Rothschild's have had some capital runs in the Vale. Hounds 
are good as any in the country, and Fred Cox, whose leg b now auite sound 
again, has been riding to them over the Vale, cheery as ever, till the frost 
stopped them and brought trouble in the shape of kennel fever, which will 
keep hounds at home for a week or two. Meanwhile Sir Nathaniel hunts 
the country with a borrowed pack, for all sportsmen lend a hand when one 
is in trouble. With Mr. Rawle's little ladies, Fred Cox and Mark Hewcott, 
with Jack Rawle on one of their horses to help, showed a nice little run 
round Mentmore on Monday the i8th, and many of the field were pleased 
to see the little hounds hunt and keeping them going over the grass. It was 
a thick, foggy day, so no deer could make a point, and they took him at 
Linslade after an hour and a half. Mrs. Leopold Rothschild, with her sister, 
Mrs. Sassoon from Brighton, rode well to hounds, and when fences wanted 
doing the well-known brown Victor carried hb light and graceful burden 
well to the fore. 

Since regular hunting began, up to the middle of this month, the Curragh- 
more hounds only had one quiet day without any obstruction ; so, under 
these circumstances, it could not be expected that there would be any sport 
worthy of record. The best day they had was that on which the gentlemen 
of the hunt charged the mob and dispersed them. On the 24th of Novem- 
ber they met at Garden Morris, where there was a large mob; what with 
their hooting and shouting, and the lot of lurchers they brought with them, 
the liounds could do no good ; so, to get rid of them, as they hoped^ Rawle 
trotted smartly off to Ballydun, but he was out-gen eralled, as another section 
was waiting for him. There was a tremendous row, and there would have 
been another charge, but for the interposition of a gentleman who thought 
there was a case against them. After leaving Ballydun, they went to 
Duckett's plantation again, where thev found, but unfortunately killed him 
in covert ; after which they drew W hitestown Wood, where they found, 
and had a slow hunting run to ground. A single hound, who happened to 
be behind the rest in Whitestown Wood, coming in the wav of this cowardly, 
brutal mob, received very rough treatment, and was nearly killed by being 
stabbed by a fork. Thb cruelty to dumb animab is one of the most de- 
grading and disgusting features of the Irish mob. Will Rawle is indeed 
greatly to be pitied, as thb is the second season he has been compelled to 
witness his hounds suffer such brutal treatment. There b but little doubt 
that many of the farmers in this district are at the bottom of thb unsports- 
manlike, un-Irbh conduct. If they are not, why don't they protest against it 
openly? Some, we hear, did sign their names to a document, drawu up 
at Fortlaw, not to allow hunting over their land. Verily the glory of 
Curraghmore b departed. 

The death of John Day and the recollections called up of hb career take 
us back not only some little dbtance on the road of life, but into another 
world, as it were ; truly only the world of forty or fifty years ago, but ap- 
parently a century in the difference between the men, manners, and customs 
of that period and thb. The last but one of a hmWj celebrated in the 
history of the Turf— for, with the exception of hb survivmg brother WiUbm, 
there is no other of the name worthy to perpetuate the fame of those we may 
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call its founders, *^ Grandfather and Grandmother Day " — John Day has 
passed away carrying with him the liking and respect of hb superiors and 
equals, some of whom had known him and had intimate relations with him 
extending over a period of nearly half a century. He had experienced many 
vicissitudes, had felt the sunshine of Danebury prosperity, ana had shared ia 
the something like disgrace that fell upon that establbhment in connection 
with Coldrennick, and a year or two later with a horse called Old England. 
We hear much of gambling trainers and jockeys in these days, but it may be 
doubted if there was ever a much heavier speculator than old John Day, the 
father of the subject of our present memoir. How far he inoculated hb son 
with the passion we know not, but there is little doubt that one, if not the 
chief reason that induced Lord George Bentinck to take away his horses 
from Danebury, was the gambling propensities of hb trainer. Lord George 
wanted to be an autocrat, and had succeeded in stamping out the bettipg 
jockey as far as his own stable was concerned, but the speculative trainer was 
a little beyond him. The ostensible reason of the severance of the connec- 
tion was a disagreement about the treatment of Crucifix, but there are those 
alive now who would probably confirm what we have said. So Danebury 
was rather under a doud until Pyrrhus the First, Mendicant, and Cosa :k 
won Derbys and Oaks for their respective owners ; and young John Day, as 
he was then called, after a temporary absence from the saddle, was greeted with 
bud cheers when he returned to weigh in on The Hero at Goodwood in 1847. 
That the cheering was partly in honour of the good horse who had won the Cup 
with the heaviest weight a four-year bad ever carried b probable, but still young 
John at that time had won great popularity and many friends. It is more 
with his career as a trainer, however, that we have to do ; and the advent of 
the late Marquess of Hastings on the Turf, and the beginning of '^ the Hast- 
ings era," as it was called, was the period when Danebury became a centre of 
interest to the racing world, perhaps even in a greater degree than when Lord 
George was its mainstay. Unfortunately for John Day, Lord Hastings was 
a gambler among gamblers. He would back a horse — we are not speaking 
without book — ^and not even know its name. He would have thousands on 
a Selling Race in which none but platers ran. The possession of a Danebury 
favourite — and something of Lord Hastings was pretty sure to be a favourite 
with reason or without — was no sinecure. The public kept a most watchful 
and jealous eye on Danebury, and if the market was hostile to the favourite 
of the hour, there was no lack of suspicion and innuendo chiefly directed 
against the trainer. The ever-memorable episode of Lady Elizabeth 
and the Earl roused a clamour again&t John Day which those 
most intimately assodated with him and who must have been 
cognizant of the real state of the case, now assure us was entirely 
uncalled for, and had no foundation in fact. That Lady Elizabeth 
had lost her form was no doubt known to John Day, but it is no part of a 
trainers duty to proclaim a horse's condition to the world. That is for the 
ear of his owner alone. It is to be supposed that the Marquess of Hastings 
was aware of the truth about his mare, and with that ended the trainer's 
responsibility. As to the scratching of the Earl, that was an affair between 
Mr. Padwidc and Lord Hastings the famous '* Spider and Fly " of Admiral 
Rous's naming. We have no wish to disinter the unsavoury bones of that 
Bcaodai, nor does it, indeed, much matter to the present generation the ques- 
tion of what were the motives of " the Spider," and how far **' the Fly '* was 
compromised, but we believe we shall be borne out in our opinion, by those 
quatified to know, thai John Day stood blameless in the matter. That h^ 
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faithfully scrred Lord Hastings there can be no doubt-^serred him with the 
good senrice of trustworlhineis, sagacity, and long experience. There are 
many living, among them that staunch friend to Danebury and John Day, 
the i>uke of Beaufort, who would willingly bear testimony to this. His 
latter days were evil. Danebury was deserted, the celebrated downs were 
no longer the home of Derby favourites. Blindness fell upon John Day, 
and disease preyed upon his frame until he became a wreck of hb former 
self. He passed quietly away at last, however, and the grave has closed over 
the good and evil report of a chequered life. 

The deceased trainer had in his brother William not only an affectionate 
relative, but a firm friend, and we need only refer our readers to that excel- 
lent work ^ The Racehorse in Training ' to show this. It was with surprise 
that soon after the death of John Day we heard that Mr. Keene was about 
to remove his horses from William Day's care, and that the notice of removal 
was sudden and unexpected. We are ignorant of Mr. Keene's motives for 
doing what he has done, but if, as we have seen it stated, the trainer's tenure 
of favour depended upon his winning races for that gentleman, we do not 
much envy Richard Marsh his new employer. We have seen much of 
changes of trainers in this country — of employers who have been highly 
delighted when their horses won, and inclined to take the worst views of 
things if their colours were not successful. Thb has always appeared to us 
rather paltry, and certainly unsportsmanlike. We take the good and the 
bad fortune together on the Turf, and we cannot think an employer quite 
justified in these sudden changes, unless in the case of proved dishonesty or 
incompetence. We must be allowed to sympathise with William on the lost 
of Mr. Keene's patronage, and trust that the boxes at Chalderton will soon 
be occupied with the horses of other owners not quite so impatient as the 
wealthv American. 

In Anthony Trollope the world has lost a genial companion and a jolly 
fellow. He was fond of society, enjoyed a good dinner and a rubber 
afterwards, and liked hunting in the way that so many take it. Not as 
a hound-man, nor as one deeply versed in the science of hunting, for which 
his extreme blindness was almost a disaualification, but enjoying the coffee* 
house, the exercise, and the jumping. He used to say, '* The real pleasure 
of hunting consists in cutting down your friends." This feeling crops up in 
almost every line of his * Hunting Sketches,' originally written for the Pall 
Mall Gazdie^ in which there is nothing about hunting, or woodcraft, or 
hound lore, but a great deal of pleasant gossip about riding. He compares 
the man who hunts but does not jump to ^ the chaplain on board a man-of- 
war, or a herald on a field of battlel' When men are assembled for fighting, 
the man who notoriously does not fight must feel himself to be somewhat 
lower than his brethren around him, and roust be so esteemed by others." 
In our ignorance we imagined that people went out hunting — ^to hunt. 

In his novels Mr. Trollope did not touch upon sport, with the exception 
that in * The Eustace Diamonds ' he introduced a story of a gentleman, who, 
instead of die hack hunter sent on to a railway station for himself, by 
mistake took out of the box the hunter of a stranger, and rode it a severe 
run. We believe that the story is a true one, and that some Essex 
sportsmen can vouch fiu* it. 

Old Jem Ward, ex-champion of England, who received the belt in i6t5, 
and again in 1831 from Tom Spring on his retirement from the champion- 
ship, completed his eighty-second year on Christmas Eve. He is an inmate 
of the Licensed Victuallers Asylum, Peckham, S.E., where he has resided 
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for some four years. A coalheaver, and a son of a coalheaver, he was 
fascinated with the glory of the P. R. in the days of the old tennb court in 
the earlier part of this century, and at sixteen years of age (one year after 
the battle of Waterloo) he was matched and made his debut in the Ring, 
and made up his mind to be champion of England, and he attained the 
height of his ambition at the age of twenty-five. Passionately fond of art 
and music, he taught himself both, and many of his paintings, a la Turner, 
show great excellence. At one time he was m great prosperity at Liverpool, 
and took to picture-dealing, which did not thrive, as he did not know the 
tricks of the trade. To show what an iron constitution and a temperate life 
are, he has rallied most wonderfully from a paralytic attack which prostrated 
him ever since last spring and kept him to hb bed, and now in comparative 
convalescence, as he can get up and walk about his room, he shows a good 
example of patience under much suffering, and thankfulness for the kindness 
of numerous friends from all parts of England, who have taken care that he 
wanted nothing during his long illness. Many of our readers, who remember 
the P. R. of forty years ago, will call to mind that the grand treat, at all 
public exhibitions of the noble art, was the set-to between the late Tom 
Spring and Jem Ward. 

A very amusing gossipping volume, ' Old Coaching Days,' by Mr. Stanley 
Harris, who, under the nom de plume of '^ An Old Stager," has contributed 
much to current journalism, has recently been published by Bentley. Mr. 
Harris has a good deal to tell us about many things, from London inns in 
old coaching days, about forty years since, to how a coach should be built, 
and bow it should be painted. The road in the very old times, when the 
stage waggon was in existence, is also treated of, and about the fast opposition 
coaches of our younger days there b many an anecdote. The book, which 
b dedicated to the Road Club, and illustrated by Mr. Sturgess's clever pencil, 
b very agreeable reading. 

' Judex ' comes to the front as usual with his little green analysis of the 
Derby and Oaks, Two Thousand and One Thousand, and first invoking 
Fortune not to be so unkind to him and hb brother analysts as she was last 
year, when one good horse after another went down before illness or accident, 
proceeds to give a very able summary of the performances of the principal 
two-year-olds last year. The little work is worth having for that alone. It 
is such a refresher to the memory, such a handy pocket companion if that 
treacherous faculty ever fails us, that even supposing we differ from the 
writer's views and deductions, we are glad to have it to refer to. ^ Judex ' 
has for the Derby thrown down the Galliard gauntlet, so to speak, and with 
that horse and Prince he defies all comers, though of course he has a certain 
respect for Beau Brummell and Fulmen. We can only say that we hope he 
b right in hb estimate of Galliard's future. We quite agree with him that 
the first time Lord Falmouth's horse appeared in the July he took all eyes, 
and there was hardly a dissentient from* the opinion then expressed that in 
him we had a Derby horse indeed. Hb running at Doncaster, ascribed to 
the development of an irritable temper, rather confounded us, but if what 
' Judex ' hears b correct, the horse b now doing well, and though temper is 
a curse to man and beast, and seldom cured, we will hope GaJliard's case 
may be an exception; Our readers will find much assistance and information 
from a perusal of ' Judex's ' brochure. 
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SIR FRANCIS C. FORD, Bart. 

Of a good old Devonshire family, a cadet of which settled in 
Barbadoes in the latter part of the 17th century, the subject of 
our present sketch — Sir Francis Colville Ford of Ember Court, 
Surrey, and the Master of the harriers that bear his name — is the 
lineal descendant. For two or three generations the family were 
members of Council and the Assembly in that island, and in 1790 
the then head of ir, Mr. Francis Ford, was a member of the 
English. Parliament, and in 1753 was created a baronet His great- 
grandson is the fourth bearer of that title. 

Born in 1850, the present Sir Francis succeeded his father while 
yet an infant, and in due course finished his education at Harrow. 
He had been very early entered to hounds, for while eight years 
old, and residing at Brighton, he had many a run on his pony 
with the Southdown, then as now hunted by George Champion, 
and Sir Francis considers him his ^^ first master" in the noble 
science. At Brighton also he saw the harriers, then under the 
Mastership of Mr. E. H. Hudson, and hunted with them for 
three seasons, from 1865 to 1867. In 1872 Sir Francis took up 
his residence in Breconshire, and finding the country unhunted 
he bought a packof harriers and gave very good sport for three 
seasons. Gloucestershire and the neighbourhood of Chelten- 
ham was, however, in a certain sense his home, as his fother 
and grandfather had both resided there, and in 1874 the present 
baronet thither migrated, taking up his residence first at The Moat, 
Uckington, and joining his friend Mr. Hudson, who was then 
hunting the Cotswold Harriers. In the following season Mr. 
Hudson retired, and Sir Francis Ford taking the pack, has since 
hunted them alone and in his own name. It speaks well for both 
Master and man that Joseph Sherwood, who was for many years 
with Mr. Hudson both at Brighton and Cheltenham, continues with 
Sir Francis as whip and kennel huntsman. Sir Francis hunts his 
own hounds, which for the last two or three seasons have given 
excellent sport and added much to the enjoyment of Cheltenham 
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residents. They are a bitch pack, 19 inches, and are all the first 
cross between harrier and foxhound, are very speedy, and were bred 
by himself from a strain formerly belonging^ to Captain Di^ton, 
who for so many years hunted the Forest of Dean. 



FENCES AND NO FENCES. 

AN IRISH CONTROVERSY. 

On a fine spring afternoon in Aprils 1882, Mr. W. passed from the 
inclosure of a well-known Stand house on to the course. 

In anticipation of the meeting on the morrow, with his usual 
discrimination, he had duly inspected the stands ; ascertained that the 
telegraph board worked freelv ; that the ink-bottles for the repre- 
sentatives of the Press were duly filled, and that the looking-glass in 
the ladies' room was hung on the right slope to catch the eye of 
dishevelled beauty. 

As he proceeded down the track, he was met by a slight-made, 
middle-aged party, who thus addressed him — 

^ Good afternoon ! what sort of a meeting are we going to 
have?" 

^^ A gigantic success it will be, surely, if the weather only holds 
up," was the reply. 

" Well, and about the new fences ; are you going to make 
widows and orphans in our pocxr jockies' fiimilies ? " 

A silent smtle passed over the great Manager's countenance. He 
seized his astonished fnend ; although no one was within hearing, 
poared into his ear, in a stage whisper, a flow of winged words. 
The information imparted was clearly of a pleasing nature to the 
listener, as he joyfully exclaimed — 

*^ Welly after all, we are not going to have the great open ditches 
on the taking-off side, or naked water." 

The very mention of these atrocities was too much fi>r Mr. W. ; 
with a bound he retreated, and approached some men at work at a 
fence. 

'^What's that I see, Paddy Daly! "he broke forth; ^*z stake 
that would make a handle for a pike-staff I Out with it l^-oat 
with it this minute I Have I not often told you never to use a 
branch thicker than a man's finger ? — and if you give it a crack in 
the middle there is no harm dene. Do you call those bushes sloped ? 
— why they are as straight as Nelson's pillar !" 

At the next obstacle more pleasing results met his view. With 
that genial address that so disiineuishes Mr. W., he cried out — 

'^Good afternoon, Johnny Walsh; you are the man for my 
money ! I see vou have snugly raised a trigging sod opposite the 
open ditch, and nave given a nice slope to the bank opposite. Did 
you measure the ditch carefully ? " 
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^* Yes, your honour ; it's just two feet six inches wide, and every 
sprig in the hedge would make a twig for a new broom." 

^^Good indeed, Johnny! No ripping up and slashing valuable 
horses for me ; no collar-bone smashing ; no ladies fainting, and people 
shouting for Dr. DucketJ; there is enough murdering work going on 
in old Ireland. Well, I will just take a look ac the new committee 
hurdle, that » to be three feet six inches from bar to bar. Very 
grand r^uladons indeed ; but diey said nothing about the strength 
of the top timber, or how tight it was to be fixed in the ground/' 
The next worker was treated to a smart rebuke— 
*^ Easy, easy, my man ; you are not driving a pile into the bed of 
the Liffey. The point of the hurdle is not to go in more than an 
inch into the eround ; and be delicate with your tapping, or it will 
fall to pieces. 

Mr. W. proceeded on his rounds. He stops for a moment to 
obliterate, by powerful digs of his heel, a horse track, a relic of the 
autumnal meetings ; picks up a stone and sends it whirring into the 
air. A little further he comes to a dead stop, and gives vent to an 
exclamation such as would escape the lips of a jungle traveller about 
to put his foot on a cobra snake. 

The fragment of a champagne-bottle lay on the sacred sod. The 
intruder was carefully removed between finger and thumb, and 
denosited in the nearest ditch. 

rTo other object worth attention presenting itself, the head of an 
unoflFending daisv is smardy swbhed off, and the fact that unmown 
grass might add to the dangers of the chase was duly taken into 
consideration by Mr. W. 

Why should not this imaginary scene be reproduced in a milder 
form on any race^xiurse in Ireland ? 

The I.N.H.S. Committee have taken a leaf out of Mr. Glad- 
stone's course in the late Irish Land Act. The principle feature 
(the valuation) was left thoroughly undefined in ^that celebrated 
Act. Even so the I.N.H.S. Committee, in their new Rules on 
fences, merely state there must be ten fences in the first two miles, 
and five in each succeeding one, while they retain full authority to 
alter any fence on some fifty courses where steeple-chases are run 
under their Rules. 

Up to the present we are left in the dark as to their views and 
ideas on the subject. 

Owing to the want of height in the fences, and their insignificant 
nature, added to the iniquitous facility given for ^trigging'' ^or 
taking off) it is dear reform is &r more necessary than in Englanq. 

It is not probable the Committee will divide themselves into 
roving commissioners to inspect the sixty courses ; we may therefore 
anticipate the task of reform will be entrusted to their worthy 
Lieutenant, Mr. Waters, and, in order to point out certain changes 
that might be advisable, the following epistolary fragment may be 
addressed to him as manager at all the principal nieetinp in 
Ireland : — 
^ I congratulate yoo, my dear sv, on entering into another year 
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of your valuable protectorate over many sporting interests in 
Ireland. 

'* In your past career, the only one blot apparent in its bright 
hbtory rests in your exhibiting one of the most appreciated qualities 
a man can possess : you are intensely philanthropic, and so kindly 
is your disposition that you would not risk hurting, if possible, a 
horse or his rider. Your affection for the ex-flat racer is most 
touching, and fully exhibited in the courses you have laid out in his 
interest. 

^^ Still, your philanthropic eflForts have not been valued by an un- 
grateful public. 

'* Empty benches have so diminished available receipts that no 
steeple.-chase value even 20o/. appears to have been run for within the 
last two seasons, while other meetings, where jumping in its true 
sense is witnessed, flourish. 

^* I refer you to the Punchestown and Ward Hunt meetings, and 
also to the Dublin Horse Show. 

^ The public appreciate something more tragic than the farces 
they have been for some years treated to. 

^^ Do you believe the Roman matrons would have frequented the 
amphitheatre, if the teeth and claws of the lions and tigers had been 
muzzled or muffled ; or that the Spanish Donnas would care to 
display their charms at a bull fight, with the chief actors minus their 
horns ? 

*^ You see clearly you cannot fill the stand houses and at the same 
time keep up insignificant fences for the special edification of heavy 
backers of horses and of jockies. 

** Erect interesting fences and you will soon fill the deserted 
benches at Cork, Galway, and the Dublin Metropolitan meetings, 
&c. &c. &c. 

^^ When the stands were well patronised 500/. was given to the 
principal handicaps, and the added money was far larger than at 
present. 

^* The sporting objects fence reform is supposed to carry out have 
been so thoroughly threshed out, and are so well known, it is now 
not necessary for me to revert to them. 

^' In a spectator's point of view, as well as to impart a more open 
character to the betting, two features on an artificial course suggest 
themselves, ist. That in every mile there are seven (or eight) fences, 
and that at least three of these are of a nature to render it advisable 
for the jockey to balance his horse as he approaches them. 2nd. In 
order to add to the excitement of the finish, and to allow more 
horses to take part in it, three fences (of fair dimensions) be placed 
in pretty close proximity, about half a mile firom home. 

^' The oftener the pace is checked the more uncertain is the result 
of the contest, and uncertainty is in every sport the soul of interest. 

^^ The theory may be easilv carried too hr ; still three check-pace 
fences in a mile are scarcelv too numerous when a pretty clear 
finish of half a mile is securedf. 

^^ Irish sportsmen make use of the term < of a jockey looking for 
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the race ' ; place these fences close together half a mile from home, 
depend upon it very few jockies, especially on heavily-backed horses, 
would care to ^ look earnestly for the race ' until these obstacles are 
traversed, while upon your fly courses they can ^ look for the race ' 
from the very moment the flag drops. 

** Balancing at a fence is an expression you may not have heard of. 
You will, I hope, see it exemplified next April, as the horses 
approach the low wall at Punchestown about half a mile from home. 
Few jockies chance this fence, or refrain from taking a strong pull 
at their horse on approaching it 

" A vast amount of care and skill is requisite in fence architecture. 
Certain features that are unpleasing to the horse's eye greatly 
interfere with his fencing. 

** An unskilled hand had erected the fences in the jumping field at 
the Dublin Horse Show in 1881, and in addition to their being new, 
the open ditches were shallow, the banks upright, and green bows 
guarded the water. 

** The jutapine, so called, ended in a perfect fiasco. 
^^ Last September alterations, were made. Naked water (of mode- 
rate dimensions) was produced by one who knew his business ; tall 
bulrushes were transplanted in the water on each side of the jump 
itself; and so assisted was the eye of the horse, that out of the 
scores of times the water was crossed few immersions took place. 

^^ The manager of the yard observed to me that in former years 
the horses jumped more freely in the narrow circumscribed space 
of the Royal Dublin Society Yard, where, to use his own words, he 
said, ^ I remember building up the wall to six feet two inches in 
height.* 

^^ Perhaps you can account for this strange freak on the part of the 
quadrupeds. 

^ We are thoroughly acquainted with the Dublin Metropolitan 
Course, and to illustrate my views I will accept the task of re- 
modelling it. 

^' After-dinner or sensational fences are, in my humble opinion, 
objectionable. The course is about a mile and a quarter in circuit, 
and is intersected by nine fences. They present a more respectable 
appearance than when a maximum rise on the part of the horse of 
thirty inches could carry him safe round the track. 

'* Fence No. i, situated at the end of the enclosure, is most 
insignificant. 

^^ Substitute for it an open ditch, three and a half feet in width, 
with a low, sloping bank, topped by a substantial hedge ; the sod in 
front may be raised. • 

^ No. 2, the Brook, requires no alteration. 
^ No. 3 is a sporting open drain, with trigging sprigs to assist the 
taking off. Let these sprigs be removed. 

'^ Then it will form an admirable schooling fence for open water 
in England. 

^ No. 4. A Water's Fly fence ; it rests on a gentle ascent, and 
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may make way for the English open ditch ; the latter four and a half 
feet wide and two deep, with a breastwork of bushes three feet ia 
height on the landing side. 

*^ Nos, 5 and 6 are twin fences, erected to give a pretension to 
height ; they are some sixty yards apart, and consist of two strong 
wattles ({Jaced a few feet apart), three and a half feet high, widi 
a slope given to them of about three inches in the foot. 

^ In the centre is a substantial hedge. These fonces have proved 
a thorough success. Hones face them with great frcedooi. 

^^ The wattles require raising to four feet, and the hedge ia pro- 
portion. 

^^ On courses not well covered with herbage artificial landing may 
be added in summer to these fences. 

^* The exertion of rising and the concussion on landing is what 
makes weight tell, and of course narfows the siargiA necessary for 
equitable handicappinff. 

^' The formidable neight of the Liverpool fences has so largely 
added to the carriage of weight that no horse with ist stone on his 
back has for many years proved victorious in the Grand National 
Handicap. 

^^ Na 7. Another ordinary Fly fence. There is a slight fidl in 
the ground approaching, still six inches may be £urly added ti» its 
substantial height. 

<* No. 8 is near at band. Here the open drain (No. 3) is again 
crossed. The objectionable triggii^ sprigs should be removed) and 
a sloping wattle, three feet in height, substituted. Deposit artiiicfal 
landing in dry weather, and reduce the width of the drain by one 
foot. 

^ No. 9 is some eighty or a hundred yards' distant, and half a 
mile from home. 

^< It is at present a wattle fence, siAilar to Nos^ 5 and 6, with the 
wattle only three feet in height Let the whole fence be raised 
eight inches. 

*^ Na 10. An insignificant Fly fence, with a rise of only tone 
two feet necessary lo clear ir. It need not be touched. 

^^ Thus the racehorse has a run home of half a naile, with prac- 
tically nothing to check him. 

^^ The fences with ditches on the tsJung-off side are admirably 
suited for summer chasings as the jar on landii^ is very slight ; a 
few loads of tan, sawdust, or turf mould soften the landing when 
the drop exceeds three and a half feet 

^^ Turning to English performances^ when Irish novices, like 
Helen Mar, taken off a racecourse, win the first time they run over 
' the formidable naked water and six-foot open diainS| and four-yeur* 
olds (Sugar Plum), as well as our Irish Selling Platers^ conpass these 
formidable fences without difficulty, it is bard lo adduce any soimd 
reason for objecting to the mild changes just dctaikd. 

" The determined and bitter opponents to them are natuiaUy Ae 
principal jockiei^ their fiends, and heavy h^ckbn of horses ; and so 
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powerful are these influences in Ireland that any individual attempt 
to alter the size or character of fences would surely lesuk in the 
meeting being partially Boycotted* 

'^ Allow me, in conclusioo, to suggest a rule for the increase of 
the fences — open to amendments, and roughly drawn upi 

^ Rule ( ). Classification of Fences on Steeplechas€ Courses. 

" Class A* A substantial fence ; let it be a wall, bank, or timber, 
four feet in height, on a double wattle fence, four feet in height; 
four in diameter, topped by a hedge six inches mcie in height. 

^* The slope on the fences will in no instance exceed three inches 
in the foot. 

^ Class B. An open ditch four and a half feet in width, iaced by 
a bank three feet or by a substantial hedge three feet six inches 



^ Or a double fence, with a bank three feet six inches in height, and 
a ditch at least three feet six inches on the taking-off side, and four 
feet six inches on landii^. 

^^ Class C. Every other fence requires to be either three feet in 
substantial height, or four feet in open breadth. 

^ There shall be at least fourteen fences in the first two miles, 
and four in each succeeding mile. 

In every mile one fence from Class B. and two from Class A« 
(or vice vers£) shall be erected. 

^^ Natural Courses. — On application to the Secretary, one month 
before the meeting the Committee will, on approval elf the course, 
grant a certificate to allow meetings to be held on it. 

^Tfae above Rules will,* for the present, only apply to courses 
where 150^ is advertised as added for one day's racii^ to the full 
pFQgramme, and includes Hurdle Races and Flat Races. 

^^ In conclusion, let me point out the advantages, at least of the 
piinciples of the above sug^ted Rules, ris^ there will be choice and 
variety of fences to suit diSerent localities and h<»ses ; making seven 
obstacles in the mile necessary is a clear improvement ; a defined 
statement will be laid before promoters of meetings and owners of 
horses ; while limiting the application of the Rules for this year will 
greatly facilitate their administration. 

•*One word, my dear sir, about your timber. Mr. T— — , a 
sporting American gentleman who had visited some of our meetings, 
assured me he thought the top bar of an Irish hurdle about the 
weakest tlung m creation." 



THE SPOILING OF SPORT BY THE POLLUTION 

OF STREAMS. 

It is gratifying to know that the pollution of rivers question will be 
illustrated by several interesting exhibits at the great international 
fisheries exhibition which will open at South Kensington on the 1st 
of May. The patience of those seeking sport in out streams, as 
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well as of those having a proprietary interest in all kinds of fresh- 
water fisheries, has been so taxed in waiting for a remedy, that it 
will not perhaps vex them much if they are asked to wait still a little 
longer for the oft-promised remedies which are to purify our waters, 
and render streams polluted by sewage and chemical and other 
works innocuous to fish life. For years past, the persons who have 
most sinned in the way of killing our fish by polluting our streams 
have been loudest in their professions of amendment, but the work 
of remedying the evil has been so slow in its progress, that the patience 
of those interested has almost given way, and the guilty cannot 
expect much longer to escape from the consequences of their guilt ; 
indeed at the present time, in some places, such measures as the law 
has already provided, inadequate as they are, are about to be enforced, 
and if some decided remedy for the evil is not promulgated at South 
Kensington as promised, mine-workers and mill-owners who are 
slow to understand the philosophy that underlies the distribution of 
matter, and the utter waste of valuable products, to which they are 
not only the consenting parties, but of the wasting of which they 
are the active agents, must just take the consequences which ought 
to, and cannot but follow such a course. 

To enable our readers the better to understand what is complained 
of — the magnitude of the evil, in fact, against which we are disposed 
to uplift our voice in rather a loud key — we shall present to their 
notice, as briefly as possible, a few incidents connected with the 
pollution of streams, caused by debris from mines« and matter from 
manufactories of various kinds, as well as town sewage, that will at 
once command their attention. We have gathered, in fact, from a 
variety [of sources a perfect multitude of facts illustrative of the 
question, and certainly most damnatory when marshalled and arrayed 
against those who hold that the debris from mines, the matter from 
manu&ctories, and the stinking stuffs which are being continually 
emptied into streams by large towns and great cities, are not only 
harmless to the fish, but are not hurtful in any appreciable degree to 
the public health 1 

We will take the case of " Proud Preston's '* Ribble to begin with. 
Well, from all we can read and learn about it this fine salmon stream 
— as it might and ought to be — is at certain times and seasons 
nothing more or less than a stink- pot. Preston has a population of 
ninety thousand persons, and, so &r as we know, the sewage of that 
multitude of people is still drained into the Ribble. On some days 
the fact that such is the case takes one by the nose with a terrible 
grip, and stereotypes on one's memory one of the greatest facts of 
modern city civilisation. A year or two have now elapsed since, in 
seeking for the Preston sewer, it suddenly introduced itself to us 
with a sixty-odour power of disgust, and perhaps (we hope so, at any 
rate) something has since our visit been done to stem the tide 
of pollution which, at the time referred to, seemed like flowing on 
for ever, and as if it would swell in volume — which of course it 
would — with the constantly increasing population. The sute of 
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the water, defiled by the in-flow of sewage, is sometimes so dreadful 
that the up-coming fish will not hce it, whilst smolts descending to 
the sea sicken and die when they find themselves among the 
^' mattery" after a heavy thunder-shower has washed it down through 
the sewers ivith irresistible force. Just ten years ago, if we are not 
mistaken, in consequence of a heavy flood of water in one of its 
tributaries, the polluted mud of the Kibble was stirred up with great 
force, with the result that tons upon tons of fish died from the eiFect 
of this disturbance of the bottom. Worse than that, the poisoned 
fish were hawked about the country, and were eagerly bought by 
ignorant people at the rate of a penny per pound weight It is quite 
certain these fish could not be good for food ; some had died from 
the inhalation of chemical gases, and some from the lodging of grit 
in their gills. Many of them had become tainted in their flesh within 
a few hours of being gathered from the water, and the fish were so 
plentiful that a ton weight was picked up within a distance of half a 
m'de. 

What is done at Preston on the Ribble may be cited as an 

example of what takes place with regard to, perhaps, fifty other 

towns and fifty other rivers. Think of the corporation of that town 

of guilds letting a fishery not far above the river's mouth of their 

sewer ! Think, too, what might be accomplished by conserving the 

pollution. Why cannot they (the corporation is here meant) utilise 

their sewage by throwing it on the miles of marshes which stretch 

from below the town to the sea. The Ribble, if we are not in 

error, has a run of about sixty-five miles, and a catchment basin of 

some five hundred and eighty square miles, and is the most productive 

of the Lancashire salmon streams. It has also a fine broad estuary. 

This question now presents itself to our notice in connection with 

the Ribble — what ought to be the salmon-producing power of such 

R river, commercially and for sport? As many as 1200 fish 

have fiillen to the anglers on the Ribble in the course of a season ; 

whilst about 16,000 salmon have in some years been netted or 

secured by other means, for the commercial side of the account. 

But such a river, if freed from the pollutions we have endeavoured 

to describe, should certainly produce, at a moderate estimate, from 

25,000 to 30,000 well-grown salmon in each year; and were the Ribble 

to have, as an adjunct to its natural powers of production, an artificial 

hatchway, capable, we shall say, of throwing into the main stream, 

or some of its tributary waters every season, 200,000 well-grown 

pars or smolts, ready to go to sea, its stock of fish might easily be 

brought up to its full food-yielding power, beyond which it is of 

course no use to venture. From the number of licenses which are 

annually issued, it is quite evident that the Ribble largely enjoys the 

favour of anglers, and, when the Idyllic day arrives that shall see the 

pollutions prevented, assuredly the rods will be doubled in number. 

It is much to be regretted that such a naturally fine stream should 

only, at present, be yielding some 10,000 fish of the salmon kind, 

instead of four times that quantity, but with such a fearful flow of 
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filth entering it day by day, its low condition as a salmon-producing 
river is not to be greatly wondered at.* 

There is another river which may be alluded to, which ought to 
be enormously productive of salmon — both for commerce and sport ; 
that stream is the Tyne, on which a thousand anglers might find 
ample acconunodation. In some years, noubly 187 1 and 1872, 
over 120,000 fish were captured I May we not take it for granted 
then that the Tyne is a river which has accommodation for the 
breeding and feeaing every year of, say, icx>,OCX> salmon, and if that 
be so, why is it that we only obtain from it at the present time about 
a third or a half of that number i Thereby hangs a tale. And it 
is pretty much the old old story of increasing pollution and over- 
fishing. The great takes of the years named, 121,600 and 129,00a 
salmon respectively, caused, as was to be anticipated, an immediate 
and determined nm on the river, with the result, as was ako to be 
anticipated, that in the year 1873 ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 86,792 fish ; 
whilst, in the following year, the number captured became so re*^ 
duced that 21,746 only were taken. Active remedies were then 
immediately adopted to lessen this falling away, the chief of which 
was to diminish the netting in the mouth of the river. But we 
shall not take concern with the crf'c-discussed question of overfishing 
in the present paper ; our business just now being with the pollution 
of rivers. The Tyne is polluted, of course; what river, indeed, can 
be named which escapes pollution i Not one. There is situated 
on this river (the North Tyne) the Plashetts coal works, and for 
a distance of nine miles the water is affected by colliery wash or 
debris, and the fish sufier in consequence, with the accompanying 
result of interfering with the spawning beds of the salmon. These 
nine miles, we are told, used to be the most heavily stocked of the 
whole river, but, since the working of the Plashetts coal works 
began, the salmon only put in an appearance where the water clears 
a little by the junction of two tributary streams, the water then 
becoming diluted, the spawning beds are used by the fish : as a rule, 

* The following is the rqport of the head water bailiff on the RibUe for the 
year 1875 : " The little rain we have had at Preston has cleansed flie sewers, 
and they have emptied themselves into the river. The water being so very low, 
the sewage cannot get down to the sea, and when tiie tide rises the river not 
only pr e s e nt s the appearance of a stagnant pool, but emits a ackening and 
disagreeable odour. In consequence of the filth getting mto the gills of the fish, 
hundreds of sprods and morts, and occasioDally saJmon, Ijpsides other fi^ are 
picked up either dead or djiof after everv tide. The wholesale destruction is 
fiightftil. The river is really m a most filthy state, in some places several feet 
deep with black stinking mud, and unless some steps are immediately taken, the 
fish in the Ribble will be completely extmct In the event of a * freshet ' first 
oomiog down the Calder, it will bring with it a large amount of filthy refose 
from the chemical and other works at Accrington, Church, and Burnley, that 
has been accumulating during the dry weather, and I feel certain it will dtttroy 
nearly every fish betwixt Calderfoot and Lytham, a distance of thirty miles.' 
The once fiunons river Ribble is rapidly losing in productiveness, and as I have 
before said, unless prompt action be taken to prevent the flowing into it of the 
Awa^, 6cc^ of IVeston and other places, it wUl cease to be a salmon river." 
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they joutney through the nine miles of '^ coal coom," and find a 
redd in purer places of the stream. It may be here explained, in 
the ipirords of Mr. Walpole, who was till lately one of her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries, that in mines where coal is small, 
or mixed with other substances, it is usually made into coke ; but, 
before it can be coked, it is necessary to separate the true coal from 
the shale or other substances mixed with it, which h (or was) done 
on the Tyne by allowing both substances to subside in the stream ; 
shale being heavier than coal sinks at once to the bottom, the coal 
beim; carried further away by the force of the water. This is a 
han^ way of polluting a river and of killing its fish ! Happily 
there is no evil without a remedy, and we are ^ad, for the sake of 
our brethren of the gentle craft, to be able to say that a machine 
has been invented to perform the kind of work just* alluded to, 
without poisoning the water with the obnoxious coal dust. It is 
much to be regretted that an obstacle of any kind should be per- 
mitted to impair the economy of the Tyne as a salmon-producing 
stream, in which capacity it seems to us at the present time to be 
the best river in Eneland — beating even the great Severn itself. It 
has splendid spawnme grounds,- and, bating the sort of nuisance 
already described, the nsh have free access to them ; there being, so 
&r as we are aware, no natural obstacles in their path. The united 
streams have a catchment basin of ovei; a thousand square miles, 
and there is a run of water, from source to sea, of 112 miles j 
namely. North Tyne, 39 ; South Tyne, 38 ; and united, 35 miles. 
As has been hinted, a river with such breeding accommodation 
ought to be most productive of fish and sport; it ought to be a 
paradise for salmon anglers, and a mine of gold for the commercial 
fishermen. If the Tyne were filled according to its breeding and 
feeding accommodation it would undoubte£y yield a hundred 
thousand fish of the average weight of 16 lbs., and each of the 
▼alue, let us say, of 15^., which would represent the handsome sum 
of 75,CXX)/1 per annum. This nuy be set down as being rather a 
fimciful calculation, but it is not so ; it is a plain statement of what 
ought to be a fiict. The river in one season, as* has been already 
stated, produced 129,100 fish of the salmon land, and what it has 
done once it can do again. 

We shall not further extend our illustrations of the pollutions of 
particular streams, except to allude briefly to that fine angling 
stream, the Usk. This river is 65 miles in length, and there 
fishes upon it 225 licensed rods; but, if the stream could be 
cleansed of the filth of which it is the recipient, and could in future 
be kept free from pollution, it would accommodate four or five 
hundred of the disciples of Izaak Walton, and yield to each of them 
twice the sport they now enjoy. ^' It is lamentable to think,'' says 
one of her Majesty's Salmon Fishing Inspectors, ^ that this naturally 
^rand salmon river should be so very much handicapped by pollu- 
tions." The chief tributary of the Usk is the Ebbw, and it is 
dreadfully polluted ; so is the Afon Llwyd, it is as bad as the other. 
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** The main river," says a recent report, ** is in itself aflPected by the 
sewage of Abergavenny, Crickhowell, and Brecon ; while its tribu- 
tary, the Clydach, is also polluted by the refuse from a rich mining 
country." All that the anglers got in 1 879 was 1250 salmon — too 
few by half, as most fishers will admit. 

So much for individual streams. We should have liked to have 
taken our readers for a sail on the Severn, which is, we fimcy, 
England's most important stream ; the Thames, we think, is hope- 
less for salmon, although it should, after what has been done with 
the sewage of London, become again some day a liquid paradise in 
which the venison of the waters could disport themselves as they 
were wont to do in the days of old. As to the Severn, it might be 
made enormously productive ; it has a catchment basin four times 
larger than that of the Tyne, and if Tyne yields its hundred thousand 
fish, the Severn ought to yield about half a million, and admit of no 
end of angling on the main stream and its tributaries, 1500 rods at 
least ; but most of the fish now taken are got in the estuary, and in 
a late year very few indeed were taken by anglers on this great 
river. At the present time it is questionable if the annual value of 
the Severn salmon fisheries is much above 10,000/., which is a 
melancholy conclusion when it is considered that the river is 15S 
miles in length and drains an area of 4350 square miles. Some of 
the fish taken are sizeable animals j fish of 30 and 40 lbs. each are 
not uncommon, and a year or two ago we heard of the capture of 
a 50-pounder ; which shows what might be looked For in the future 
by anglers if dreams of fair waters would but come true. 

Leaving individual streams out of consideration, we may now say 
just a very few words about the manifold pollutions to which 
£nglish rivers are subjected, and these are of all kinds, mechanical, 
mineral, and animal. We fear the Act of Parliament which a few 
years ago came into operation, with a view of preventing pollution, 
has not proved so beneficial as was at one time expected, although 
it has doubtless proved useful, probably most so where it has fiuied, 
as firom its failures we can learn its denciencies. It is not, however, 
possible in the space at our command to do more than allude to the 
chief pollutions, those which destroy, or at all events depreciate, 
the value of our more important salmon streams. There are twelve 
of our finest English salmon streams polluted by matter from lead 
mines, which up till now have been a fertile source of misfortune. 
China clay also gives us an element of pollution which has proved 
highly mischievous. Town sewage and coal-washing need not be 
funher alluded to. In some rivers there is a flavour of petroleum ; 
it may be tasted for many miles of water. Tin-plate works also 
contribute to the spoiling of sport, as also woollen and paper-mills » 
likewise all kinds of miscellaneous chemical works. We are of 
course aware that by the Act of 1876 the pollution of a river by 
town sewage is illegal ; but the provisions of the Act do not cover 
estuaries, and in many places the Act has not yet, we believe, been 
enforced with vigour — far less rigour. 
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The politics of pollution are well discussed in Scotland. But in 
Scotland the salmon fisheries are nearly all private property. The 
river Tay, for instance, brings in a rental of over 20,000/. a year to 
the owners of its salmon nsheries — and, if we are not mistaken, 
there is almost no free salmon fishing upon it, except at Perth. On 
all Scottish salmon rivers that fish is proprietary, and of course 
valuable.* The usual way of catching it is by net and cobble ; there 
are no fixed nets now in the rivers, and anglers who desire to try 
their hand at the capture of the lordly salmon must rent a stretch of 
water from one or other of the riparian proprietors ; many of them 
do, and on the Tweed there are some charming clubs or associations, 
the bond of union being the brotherhood of the rod. 

As the law stands, it is not difficult to fancy that the ^^ salmon 
lairds," as the owners of the fisheries are called, are often in hot 
dispute with the mill-owners who pollute the waters with systematic 
industry ; and it is hard that such a valuable property as a salmon 
fishery, yielding perhaps a thousand a year, should be rendered less 
valuable year by year in consequence of the persistent pollution by 
the manufacturers of the water in which the fish live and move ; 
and it is all the harder when it is considered that the matter which 
is run into the water is there matter in the wrong place, which might 
be utilised and be made profitable. 

And now we must conclude. We might of course go on for 
ever denouncing with loud voice these iniquities of modern civiliza- 
tion, the constant depositing, that is, of ^natter in the wrong place. 
But what is to be done ? and who is able to devise a remedy \ 
Nothing is more certain, we think, than this, namely, that for some 
fifty years back we have been destroying matter that, if utilised, 
would have amounted to millions of money. Yes ; it is unquestion- 
able ; there are millions in it — in the dcoris of the mines, and the 
rejected matter of mills and manufactories. 

We have no intention to dogmatise in this matter of river pollution, 
nor yet to shut our eyes to the fact that there are difficulties in the 
way; that there are vested interests which are imperilled, and that 
some colossal commercial establishments will have to be dealt with 
in a tender way, even where it is determined that the screw shall 
be speedily applied. We have sewage and debris doctors in plenty, 

♦ " The law of Scotland, with regard to salmon fishings, differs in some import- 
ant respects ft'om the laws of England and Ireland. There is no such thing as 
a public right of salmon fishing known to the law of Scotland; and all the 
salmon fishings in the country, not only in rivers, but also in estuaries, and in 
the narrow seas, to at least one mile seaward from low-water mark, belong 
either to the Grown or to the grantees of the Crown. Riparian ownership by 
itself confers no title to salmon fishings, not even to rod-fishing ; and it some- 
times happens that one person possesses the land en both sides of a river and 
the subjacent soil, whilst another has the right to the salmon fishings. A charter,^ 
with an express grant of saknon fishings, is required to constitute a valid right \ 
or a charter, with a general grant of fishings, followed by forty years* prescription 
of salmon fishings, or a barony title fortified by a similar prescription.*' — 
Young. 
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and benefioeot tchemet are firequendy promulgated oa behalf of fish 
Ufe, but they are slow to ripen^ eren where they are undoubtedly 
pracdcaL We have seen what is called sewage guano, and we have 
beheld its products in monster cabbages and giant tumips, and 
doubtless, at the forthcoming fisheries exhibition, we shall find the 
prophets of many plans calling on all interested to see and believe. 
And why not ? rersoas who are prone to go on poUuting m^st be 
brought to book ; they must be taught that seeing is believing and 
instead of continuing their bad habits, they must be compelled to 
grow Isrge leeks and comely cauliflowers. As Mr. Buckland used 
to say, we can have, in the disposal of our waste matters, the aid 
of the four elements, earth, air, fire, and water, by means of which 
to deal with the polluted stuff. ^ Clean and pure water is a matter 
of national importance as regards the health and industries of the 
nation, as well as in reference to the development of the fisheries. 
It therefore behoves every individual of this great nation, whether in 
his public or private capacity, to apply his influence to what is really 
the great question of the day— the purification of our rivers." 



A DAY'S PLEASURE. 



My dear old friend Greybeard is certainly one of the most eccentric 
of mortals. For years and years he has lived in a little-known, very 
out-of-the-way hiU town in Yorkshire, and his London friends of 
former days have heard seldom from him save at grouse time or may 
be just before the Derby. He wrote to me about the middle of May 
asking that I should let him know my fancy for Epsom, and a thrill 
of pleasure ran through me as I looked at the old boy's crabbed 
writing, and thought of the pleasant excursions, and dinners, and 
smoke-room talks we had enjoyed together ere circumstances com- 
pelled us to live far apart« The letter was a kind one, and I forgave 
him the postscript, which contained a hope that my '' tip'' would be 
a better one than usual. Now, considering that I have taken the 
trouble to give him my advice on the Derby for the last thirteen 
years, and sent him (I think) every winner during that time with 
the exception of Doncaster and George Frederick, the postscript 
suggested that my old ally's memory has gone, or that he is unwilling 
to own himself under any obligation to me. Readers who recollect 
his sayings and doings as recorded in these pages a dozen years ago 
will not need to be reminded that Greybeard was always rather prone 
to ingratitude. 

However, I made allowance for the fiulings of age, and for such 
little ibrgetfulness of life's courtesies as might well overtake a man 
who so long had inmiured himself amongst the primitive inhabitants 
of a place little bigger than a village, to which railway communica- 
tion has indeed only just penetrated. What could have induced him 
to abide in such a last-century spot it is hard to imagine. The folks 
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there, I suspect, never see a newspaper save the Slow tan Adver- 
tiser^ made up of clipping and quack doctors' advertisements, and 
brought home by the stationer's boy every Saturday afternoon. Of 
books, that is to say, of good, sterling, recent books that have made 
their mark amongst thinking men, I kfunu they possess none in the 
trumpery circulating library of the hamlet where Greybeard lives. I 
know it because when writing to him two years ago at Derby time 
I asked if he recognised in a little work of mine recently published 
the development of some ideas conveyed to him at a period when we 
were constant companions. When he replied to the letter — which 
was not till the week before the St. Leger — he mentioned that he 
had never heard of the little work. 

Of all things I detest to have mv privacy invaded without 
warning. Nothing irritates me more than for an uninvited friend 
to drop in just before dinner-time and announce that he has come to 
take — -odious word ! — ^^ potluck." But how much more serious is it 
when, without previous intimation, the friend drives up to your door 
late in the evening, and, after ascertaining that you are at home, dis- 
misses the cabman, tramps into the hall, drops a heavy portmanteau, 
a greatcoat, a travelling rug, and a bundle of sticks and umbrellas, 
flingis open the door of your library, snuggery, or whatever the room 
devoted to meditation be styled, and coolly mentions that he has come 
to stay a few days ! Thus did Greybeard act one nisht in October. 
I had dined lightly. Nothing beyond a few spoonfuls of clear soup 
that my housekeeper compounds in unrivalled style — it is never 
brought to perfection under three days — a Staithes haddock baked, a 
cutlet, a grouse, the glass or two of dry sherry that my doctor insists 
upon, claret, a pull from a tankard of the sound, clear home-brewed 
ale that I am old-fashioned enough to relish with cheese, and the 
merest thimbleful of very soft, oily Scotch whisky from a cask first 
filled when Pretender won the Derby and never since suflFered to 
grow more than three parts empty. The days of after-dinner drinking 
have departed, so there was certainly some remaining of the bottle of 
Leoville over which I had mused in the little sanctum whither it is 
my wont to migrate in the evening. I had thought over my plans 
for the week. To-morrow five or six hours of labour at the writing- 
table ; next day an afternoon in the British Museum, and so on. 
Pleased at the prospect of release for a time from all exciting pursuits, 
for I had resolved to abandon horseracing during the remainder of 
the year, I settled myself deeper in the arm-chair, crossed my le^s, 
and was about to sink into one of those reveries wont to overtake 
me daUy at about the same hour, reveries so profound as to render 
me for a season unconscious of all pertaining to this troublous world. 

The moment was one of peace and content, and with eyes quite 
closed — my habit when engaged in deep thought — I sat buried in 
meditation, on the confines, as it were, of another existence. All 
knowledge of my surroundings had departed. In my ears was a 
faint sound, as from the distant ocean. Then the beating of the 
waves waxed somewhat louder, and hoarse murmurs arose, sug- 
VOL. XL. — NO. 276. L 
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gcscfve of gathering tempest. Deeper and deeper grew the boom 
of the sea, and now the dash of billows seemed dose a(t hind, whifct 
I shivered as though some chill mist had wrapped me in its embrace. 
A sudden blaze of light, a deafening roar, and I staggered to mj 
feet to find my hand grasped by that of my old friend Greybeard* 
" Why, Scribe/' he exclaimed, " youll catch your death of cold 
lying here with the fire dead out. Rouse up, man, and don't stand 
blinking like an owl. I've come to town for a week, and you must 
go with me to-morrow to Newmarket." 

I made Greybeard as comfortable as was possible under the circum- 
stances. Time had not diminished his appetite, which was as hearty 
as in the old days, when we went fishing amongst the Yorkshire 
hillSy and the pannier that held his provender was always brought 
home empty. As we sat over our pipes, I endeavoured to dissuade 
him from the Newmarket scheme, but to no purpose. He had not 
seen the heath for fourteen years, and such an opportunity might 
never occur again. ''We will run down by the mid-day tnrin 
to-nwrrow,'* said he in a determined way; •'sec the Cambridge- 
shire on the foll()wing day, and return to town in the evening." 
He did not follow this up by an ofier to defray the expenses of the 
expedition. Considering the inconvenience to which I was about 
to put myself on his account he might fairly have done this, althoogh, 
to tell the truth, I hardly expected it, knowing my friend ol old to 
be as close a man in money matters as ever counted change for a 
shilling. Not that necessity prompts him to economy. Far from 
it Greybeard is a ^ warm ** man, highly respected by his bankers, 
and as he grows somewhat more gen ialthan usual uiider the influence 
of a large tumbler of steaming grog, it strikes me that he might be 
induced to lend me a couple of Irandred to meet that little — hum ! — 
to settle that afiair that has harassed me rather of late. I was on the 
point of suggesting this, but, as if reading my intention, bis fstct 
assumed a stern appearance, with lips so t^htly pTcssed, and such a 
cold light (if I may be permitted the expression) in his grey eyes, 
that I resolved to defer the request until a more propitious moment. 

Bad weather, I thought, migiit cause him to aker his intention of 
going a-racing, but the sky next morning was dear, and the air 
crisp and bracing. The^great mass of visitors bad pitceded us by 
some hours, and when we drove up to St. Pancras station at mid-day 
hardly any of the regular attendants at race meetings were te be 
seen on the platform. After in vain endeavouring to avofd two 
petitioners for half-a-crown, and one more moderate who asked for 
a shilling only, I succeeded in escaping the remainder of the little 
troop of borrowers who haunt the approaches to London stations on 
a race day, and deposited Greybeard in a smoking carriage. We 
have it to ourselves, and my old crony rapidly takes possession of 
the best comer, makes a foot-rest of my portmanteau, swathes him- 
self in rugs that are my property, tells the boy who wishes to sell us 
a pack of cards to be gone, and, bidding me purchaae some of the 
morning papers, drops off to sleep before the train has reached 
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Tottenham. To me the journey to headquarters is so familiar that 
I know the shape of nearly every field. Still, fisherman-like, I peer 
inquisitively at each likely piece of water, and, as a burst of sun 
makes the river sparkle at Brozbourne, feel that I had rather be 
companion of the one or two experts patiently grasping their long 
rods than listen to the booming snores of Greybeard, who even 
in rest is inimical to the comfort of others. Near Chesterford I 
look as usual in vain for sign of fish in that foamy little pool, 
beneath a low fidl, that is sure to catch the eyes of an angler 
travelling Cambridgewards as the place where a trout should 
lie, if trout exist there at all. The ceremony of raismg my 
hat to the ditch bank is carefolly omitted, as a superstitious practice 
long ago found befficacious to produce the result it was supposed to 
bring about, and after catdiing a glimpse of a pied pheasant in the 
Links, and of a big hare at the very outskirts of the town, speed 
slackens, and the train screeches and 'Scroops,*' and comes to a 
standstill at the great home of horseracing. Greybeard wakes up 
cold and cross, and presently complains of neuralgia, the conse- 
qiience of omission to draw up the window on his side of the 
railway earriage. My suggestion that a decayed tooth may be the 
cause of his sufFering, is met with the angry denial that such a 
conjecture invariably evokes, and in one of the darkest of his black 
moods he roughly refuses the offers of the plentiful fly -drivers, and 
insists on our walking to the <}ttarters, which I know are always 
available, in the town. Arrived there, he promptly occupies the 
better of the clean, airy bed-chambers at our disposal, and then 
hurrying to the dining-room, draws a sofa close up to the fireplace, 
and, throwing himself down at full length, announces his intention 
of remaining there during the remainder of the afternoon. It is in 
vain that I dwdl on the attractions of the Criterion, and hint that 
the race is no such certainty for Macheath as the prophets allege. 
The old man is bent on playing the part of an invalid, and refusing 
proffers of luncheon, of toddy and of tobacco, he wraps a thick woollen 
comforter round his jaws, and becomes sulkily silent, after requesting 
me to put him five pounds on some ^' good thing,*' the sort of com- 
mission that beyond all others is embarrassing and thankless. 

Well, I must e'en trudge companionless to the heath, as has 
many times been my lot before. The cabd rivers have all hastened 
up to the verge of the racecourse, so the stands in front of the 
church and the rooms are quite deserted, and, but for the few 
stragglers at the corner of Wellingtoa Lane and the White Hart 
por^, the main street would be untenanted. The air is brisk 
almost to cddness, and the sky brilliantly clear, whilst the ex- 
hilarating, champagne-like influence of the October breeze makes 
itself felt directly the top of the town is reached. There is no time 
to linger, as is my wont, in the neighbourhood of the cemetery, with 
its softly sad associations, and penetrating the labyrinth of rails and 
enclosures recently erected near the Cambridgeshire finish, I make 
my way towards the end of the fiat, not without dread of infringing, 

L 2 
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on the way, some recent enactment of the Jockey Club, and in- 
cuning the pains and penalties established for the trespasser. By 
way of illustration of the swift retribution that nowadays overtakes 
the wrongdoer, a recently warned-oflF individual hovers about the 
road that skirts the heath at this point, and afraid to set foot on the 
ground, where he was wont to hold forth to unedified listeners, 
gazes eaeerly through his race-glasses at a wide line of horses, just 
discernible in the distance, and apparently about to run over a 
portion of the Ditch mile. There, the race has begun ! and I pause 
and draw my own well-worn ^' binoculars " from their case. Even 
with this assistance I make out the runners but little better than do 
a couple of lads beside me in charge of horses that are to do battle 
later in the afternoon. These keen-eyed youngsters think that some- 
thing in a hooped jacket has won, but it seems to me that straw or 
pale yellow just pulled through, and, as I glance down my card, 
the dismal conviction seizes me that this colour must be carried by 
the Chaplet gelding. Now this horse is one that I never allow to 
run ^* loose," and if I have missed him to day through the delay 
caused by Greybeard — but let me push on down to the stand. 
Descending the steps from Tattersall's ring is one of the reporters, 
Mr. Breezy. ^'Good morning, Sam; what won the last race?" 
« The Chaplet geldin&|| *' And his price ! " « Ten to one," 
answers Mr. Breezy. This is a pleasant beginning ! Bad luck to 
open carriage windows and day-sleeping old men. 

Race-going men believe in '' luck,*' and after Fate has done me 
such an ill turn at the outset, it is only to be expected that other 
misfortunes will follow. A friend asks me to back Gisela for htm 
in the next race. I am detained so long in the birdcage that I elect 
to stand the bet myself. Of course Gisela wins in a canter. Then 
comes the Criterion, and I accommodate an acquaintance who 
wishes to bet four to one on Macheath, and endeavour, also, to make 
Greybeard's " fiver" into twenty pounds. A friendly " lift " carries 
me to the '' top of the town " to see the race, and for a stride or 
two in running it seems as if Export will be troublesome to the 
crack. But hope kindled for an instant dies out almost as soon as 
formed, and Macheath gallops home first like a good racehorse. He 
will not win the Derby for all that. Still, the colt has done all that 
was wanted to-day, and I reflect with a twinge of dismay on Grey« 
beard's reception of the fate of his discretionary commission. Shall 
I accept the warnings of Fate and bet no more, or endeavour to 
recover all losses on the Ancaster Welter i It is just the course for 
the Sweetbriar horse, and 8 to I is a tempting price. So another 
visit is paid to Joe Onley, and when the five-year-old succumbs to 
Incognita, nought remains but to light the cigar of consolation and 
join the throng hurrying in the direction of the town. 

During my absence Greybeard's irritability has, if possible, in- 
creased. He receives with undisguised disgust my account of the 
way in which his money was invested, and laments that he had not 
as soon as we reached the town encountered his old schoolfellow, 
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Mr. Flint. This gentleman, it appears, on leaving the Heath caught 
sight of Greybeard at the window, and has been dilating to him on 
his own successes during the afternoon, and especially pluming 
himself about the bold dash he made on Macheath. ^' Of course," 
says the invalid, ^'he was right. Those are*the certainties for 
which prudent men wait, and then bet without fear. What mad- 
ness possessed you to ^cy Macheath might be beaten i You 
really are only fit now to play with children for nuts at beggar-my- 
neighbour. However, I listen to your absurd fancies no more. 
Now Flint is a long-headed, cool, collected fellow, who never 
opens his lips about a horse unless he thoroughly knows his ground. 
He tells me that it's all idle talk about Thebais not running for the 
Cambridgeshire. You don't think she will ? Ah, well, it is useless 
to argue with folks in their second childhood. I declare, Scribe, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. Thebais belongs to none of 
your mushroom owners, who only think of paying expenses, and 
gnash their teeth if anyone wins a hundred on their platers. Put me 
a pony on Thebais when you go to the Rooms to-night, and don't 
be above taking a hint from an old stager, although I have never 
darkened the doors of the Victoria Club.' 

I agree to make the bet for him, with a mental resolve that none 
of my own money shall go on Thebais, and then the conversation 
is interrupted by a neat handmaiden entering to lay the cloth for 
dinner. Greybeard assists her, to the extent of upsetting; an 
inkstand over a table-cover that I know my highly respectable land- 
lady holds in the greatest regard, and then rates the girl sharply for 
clumsiness. The cookery at my Newmarket lodgings has hitherto 
satisfied me well ; but it is impossible to please my companion. 
^^ The soles must have been kept over since the last meeting," he 
declares ; and he is confident that Newmarket mutton has deterio- 
rated grievously since the days when he last knew the place. His 
laments over the potatoes are so prolonged, and goad me to such a 
pitch of irritation, that every mouthful 1 eat is, 1 am aware, a con- 
tribution towards a serious attack of indigestion ^ so, with relief, 
I hear him pronounce the pastry leaden and the cheese like soap, 
and ring the bell for the removal of the gloom-producing banquet. 
Later in the evening his temper is somewhat restored, as he wins 
thirteen and sixpence of me at napoleon ; but the veteran goes to 
bed early, peevish to the last, and 1 reflect that it would be idle to 
dream of moving a man still suflFering from tooth-ache in the matter 
of that little two hundred. 

Drip 1 drip ! drip 1 blob ! Such are the sounds that catch the ear 
as I wake on the Cambridgeshire morning from a sleep disturbed by 
ill dreams of beaten racehorses, and a gigantic leg of mutton, so 
tough that it has to be carved with a saw. It is one of those 
pouring wet October mornings that to men experienced in New- 
market weather suggests deep misery on the heath. Two streams 
of muddy water are running down the High Street ; the shivering 
proprietors of market stalls crouch beneath such poor shelter as 
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canvas affords, and there are no customers for tbe soKralled Ribston 
pippins and bullaces. Even the card-sellers seem to have no heart 
for their business, and, with coat-collars raised and hands buried in 
pockets, hang about Mr. Wright's premises, silent and dejected. 
Wheii ^^ George " tlirows open the street-door, and drops a handful 
of daily papers in the passage, these are soft with wet. Never- 
theless I hail them with delight, for it amuses Greybeard for a time 
to ponder over the words of the prophets, and he affects special 
relief and contentment that not one of them has gone for Thebais. 
Presently cabs roll past from the station, and the flagstones echo to 
the tramp of hundreds of freshly arrived visitors, well protected, it 
may be, by waterproof coats and leggings and heavy boots, but 
gloomy of aspect and rough in speech, and eager thus early for the 
^^ cooifortahle waters/' as one of the old voyagers styles them, that 
the many High Street kostdries afford. Folks are lifted for a 
moment from the depth of wretchedness to which they had sunk, 
when, after a heavy peal of thunder, a small patch of blue sky is 
seen above the Cambridge road. But their happiness is short-lived. 
Leaden clouds quickly hide the bright spot, and the rain falls more 
heavily than ever, smiting the pavement with a vicious hiss, until the 
very street curs turn tail, and slink away in search of cover. Weary 
of gazing on such a depressing scene, i at last plunge desperately 
into tbe street, sind make for the Rooms. Ere the threshold is 
crossed comes news of the scratching of Thebais, tidings so dreadful 
that I at once resolve some other voice than mine shall convey 
them to Greybeard. 

A glance at his &ce tells me that he knows the worst, when I 
return with a brougham to convey him to the course ; but neither 
by word or look do I triumph in his hour of mortification. His 
suggestion that we shall take luncheon with us is met by the in- 
formation that we shall find it provided by the thoughtful considera- 
tion of Messrs. Bertram and Roberts. But of these caterers my 
rustic friend has no knowledge, and he is bewildered when our 
vehicle comes to a halt beside the new Stand. '^ Why, the last time 
I was here," he says, *^ the Stand was perched up aloft, like a 
pigeon-cote, and when I tried to mount the steps a policeman pulled 
me back by the coat tails ; and if people wanted to enter the Bird- 
cage, someone shook a whip at 'em. Then I see nothing of Jarvts's 
booth, where we used to ^t bread and cheese and chops of cold 
pork*" " Come along, old man," I reply. " You will find stranger 
changes than these at Newmarket. Here we are in Tattersall's 
ring, and confess, now, that on such a frightful day as this, t^iat 
sound roof overhead and these dry steps beneatJi us are better than 
the wet hack and the soaked clothes in the old days." Too obsti- 
nate to admit this at once. Greybeard softens a good deal under the 
influence of a spoonful of good soup and a slice firom a capital pie 
in the refreshment-room; and when I have put him up to the 
wrinkle of the brown sherry, he smiles for the first time sfaicc 
leavmg town. Presently, indeed, he slips back again for another 
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glaus^ and becomes poioted in his attentions to one of the nymphs 

behind the hwr, although, when asked to put her a pair of gloves 

on sonae home for the Cambridgeshire, I notice that the oM north 

countrymarti warily mentions Zeus as the one. His disinclination 

to part with money causes him to hesitate greatly, too, before he 

can be induced to disburse the admission fee to the Birdcage ; and 

deep is his regret at having done so at all, when he finds the sheds 

already crammed to overflowing with folks sheltering from the rain. 

He misses from the ring, too, many of the men with whom he used 

to bet, and one or two of the new ones, to whom he is unknown, 

^' skimp " him in the matter of price. He is upset again by failing 

to back the Yorkshire filly, Whinblossom, in the hrst race, and 

tries to make amends by standing her companion . Wokinsham, 

and m> again loses his money ; and then gets sadly splashed in the 

«ca of mud between the Stand and the Birdcage entrance. By this 

tiofte the wind is blowing with such fury that it becomes difficult for 

iigbt weights to keep their legs, and I suggest that we drive to the 

top of the ttwvD, and temain in the brougham until the great race 

Gomoiences. But his love of looking horses over is not to be over- 

osme, and he pertiats in remaining in the Birdcage to the last, and 

pottering ahoot fix>ra oae enclosure to the other in search of horses 

that are not there at all, until he is soaked to the skin, and has twice 

had hit hat blown high into the air, as if it had been a rook's feather. 

The cold, too, begins to benumb him sadly, and altogether the old 

gentleman's appearance becomes 90 woebegone that I am glad to 

hastle him hack again into the Stand. '' You'd better not go," says 

a blue-nosed tout, as he slaps his shoulders with his crossed arms; 

^^ the wind's blown down the judge's box and the telegraph board, 

and nearly all Ely Catbedml, already !" but I guide my old friend hack 

to the ring, and seat him as comfortably as I can on one of the 

lower steps; for by this time he is too much exhausted to scramble 

higher, or to contend with the tremendous blast that screams and 

flhakes the building, tiU I myself feel rather nervous. Presently a 

g^iopM is caught of the horses moving slowly towards the post, 

some of them at a snail's pace and flinching from the sleet, others 

carrying riders already almost incapable of retaining their seats. 

Each minute's delay finds Greybeard becooiing more and more 

exhausted and oold-smitten ; ao, sacrificing the sight of the race, 

I assist him out of the Stand to our brougham, and bid the driver 

hasten home, just as a shout of *^ Postponement 1" tells that for that 

day at any rate ^ sport " is at an end. 

Nothii^ will serve Greybeard but that we shall return to 
London that night. As speedily as possible he dons dry cbthes, 
and assists at well as he can in the dismal task of cramming wet 
ones into a smaUish portmanteau. Owing to his fidgetiness the 
station is reached long before the starting time of the train, and we 
pass twenty minittet in stamping to and fro on the platform, amongst 
a croiwd as cdd, as disappointed, and as ill-tempered as ourselves. It 
is only as the special reaches Bishop's Stortfoird that Greybeard 
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remembers he unslung his race-glasses in the Stand and left them 
there ; and, although not a word is said on the point, I wish my old 
uncle Sharpsbins was as sure to ]eave me ten thousand pounds as 
that Greybeard and I will never be comrades again for a day's 
pleasure at Newmarket. S. 



SKETCHES IN THE SOUDAN. 

II. — A Day in the Jungle. 

G and I were already mounted, with our express rifles 

slung over the shoulder, and water-bottle hanging on the saddle, 
waiting until it should please our hunters to start. It was always 
hard work, and required a good deal of strong language, fredy 
translated by our dragoman into equally forcible Arabic, to get these 
lazy men to move, men of whom we had expected so much, and 
who so soon proved to be such utter foilures. At last they are on 
their horses, and each having been joined by a tracker on foot, come 

after us, one set going witn Q , the other accompanying me, 

and carnring our heavv rifles across their saddles in front of them. 
Soon after leaving tne camp our parties divide, each going in a 
diflTerent direction so as not to interfere with one another's sport. 
These sword hunters, on their good-looking, well-fed horses, 
certainly look like work, but unfortunately their looks belie them. 
When some time ago we engaged them, after a great deal of 
difliculty from their very plausible Sheikh, to take us into an 
entirely new country — new, at all events, to Europeans — we, re- 
membering the feats performed by those brilliant sportsmen, the 
sword hunters of Sir Samuel Baker, feats so graphically described 
by him ; and when the agreement, oflFering them so much for 
every elephant, buflFalo, lion, giraflTe and ostrich we should kill, was 
drawn up, and looked so well on paper, then, indeed, we had ereat 
expectations of most splendid sport, expectations in which, alas ! we 
were doomed to disappointment Not only did the men turn out 
almost worse than useless, but the game had been driven from the 
promised land by native hunters, agents of the Cassala collector of 
wild animals. The tracker, who leads the way, is a tall, powerful 
man ; his immense mass of curly hair is well greased, and has the 
long wooden hair-pin stuck through it ; he is naked except round 
the loins, which are scantily covered with the folds of his cotton 
garment ; a pair of sandals, a charm or two above the elbow, and 
the usual spear, complete his outfit. On he strides in front of his 
mounted comrade, who looks very business-like on his glossy-coated 
horse, and who ought to be able to show us good sport His only 
garment also, is a loin-cloth, his weapon a broad cross-handled 
sword, which in its wooden scabbard is carried underneath the left 
thigh, between it and the saddle flap, its sling being attached to the 
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high pommel in front. This weapon, with which Baker's famous 
^^ aggageers " did such wonderful work in single combat with all the 
most formidable animals of the jungle, I never saw used, it might 
just as well have been left behind; nqf. even could I get our 
wretched men to show their prowess with it when a badly wounded 
elephant gave an excellent opportunity. Fastened to the saddle 
behind, and lying upon the horse's back, is carried a large ^' ghirba," 
full of water, and both G and I constantly remarked the enor- 
mous quantities of water which these men consumed. We had 
long since accustomed ourselves never to touch our bottles before 
noon, having found that early drinking only increased thirst to an 
almost unbearable extent. We often returned with our bottles half 
full of cold tea — the beverage taken — having hardly felt the want of 
anything at all, though out in the hot sun all day. How enjoyable 
then was the first good drink after arrival in camp ! Thus, in 
single file, we three rode and walked over an immense plateau 
extending as far as the high Abyssinian mountains in the far 
distance, covered chiefly with low, thorny mimosa shrub, overlooked 
here and there by higher bushes, with a few giant baobab trees 
towering over all. The ground generally was bare, but in some 
parts thickly covered with dry golden-yellow grass, from which we 
put up many a quail, guinea-fowl and sand-grouse i gazelle and 
antelope also were plentiful, sometimes allowing us to approach 
quite close, as if well aware that we should not molest them for 
fear of disturbing the bigger game, which we had hopes of finding. 
Tracks there were many of antelope, gazelle, ostrich and girafFe, 
also of elephants, though these were old, dating probably from the 
last rainy season. Finding a particularly fresh spoor of girafFe, the 
impressions of whose large hoofs are always so clearly cut, we 
followed it, as I had never yet seen these animals in their wild state. 
On we went, frequently having to make a detour, thanks to some 
particularly disagreeable kittar bush, but nothing was to be seen 
anywhere ; so we made for a baobab tree, in the hope that from the 
upper branches the hunter might see something of our game. The 
gigantic trunks, altogether out of proportion with their height, often 
over thirty feet in circumference, are very soft and spongy, fre-* 
quently hollow, and occasionally the habitat of bees, and therefore 
an object of interest to the native. The trunk gives ofF few, but 
gigantic, branches, on which no leaves now remained, but here and 
there a fruit was still hanging by its long stem. This fruit consists 
of an almost pear-shaped, greyish-green, hard envelope, in which are 
contained, packed away like sweets in a bonbon box, between 
layers of fibre, a great number of seeds, each of which is thickly 
covered with a white substance, which soon crumbles into powder, 
but is sweet, and very pleasantly acidulated, and therefore very 
refreshing, either when allowed to dissolve in the mouth, or as a 
drink mixed with water. 

The tracker had now climbed up to the top branches, whence, 
no doubt, a very extensive view could be obtained, and to our 
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anxioiB inquiries lie at last made signs that tome giraffes were 
within sight. We rode to a hillock, where the stalk was to com- 
meace ; arrived there, we took a peep over the brow of k, and 
about five hundred yard|.ofF, feeding on some bushes^ stood two 
giraffes-^-enormous they^ooked even at thar distance. Unfortu- 
nately there was hardly any cover, nothing but low mimosa sbnib, 
above which they towered like lighthouses. The chaaoe of being 
able to approach them within reasonable distance was very faint ; 
still I started off on hands and kaees, a most unoomfortable) painful 
and disagreeable stalk ; for not only were the low bushes covered 
with thornsi but the ground also^ only to be just in time to see the 
game trot off beyond range. In this low cover it is almost im- 
possible to get near these wary animals; their enormous height 
readers their area of vision most extensive ; at the slightest sign of 
danger they start off with their peculiar trot, and do not stop again 
unci! &r away. Disappointed, we rode oa, passing the old site of an 
ostrich's nest, marked now only by broken egg-shells, and saw 
nothing more until the tracker^ who was in front, suddenly poioted 
in a very excited manner to the right, where six ostriches, startled 
by seebg us, were half running, half fiyii^, going away at a great 
pace, and, unfortimately, a long way off. Two rapid shots had 
apparently no result; it was a very pretty sight, though, to see 
these enormous birds skimming over the ground ; they were soon 
k>fit to view, and the only ones I ever met with. 

About noon we saw, through a narrow belt of dome-palms, the 
sandy bed of the river below us, and walking along it, croppiog here 
and there a bit of grass or some herb which grew in the moist soil, 
nellut, and ariel, and dorcas gazelles. After watching them for a 
short time, delighted with the, to a sportman's eye, most attractive 
picture, we rode down the steep bank, and soon discovered a reason 
6x the presence of so much game. The water here was evidently 
quile close to the surface, in fact, in one part the soil was swampy 
and covered with grass, on the fresh shoots of which the gazelles had 
been feeding. Here and there were shallow excavations in the sand 
made by various animals, filled partially with water ; a little further 
on, at the foot of some rocks, a large pool sparkled in the sun, and 
yet another higher up, with innumerable tracks of every kind of 
gazelle and antelope, of hyaenas and jackals, leading up to and from 
them. But a mightier animal than any of these had been in tlie 
habit of quenching its nightly thirst at these shallow reservoirs, for 
winding sdong the river-bed was die deep, hard-trodden path of ele- 
phants, which in stately single file had up to btely marched along 
here in quest of the now rare and precious draughts. However, a 
few days ago there had been a sudden stop to these visits ; the 
elephants had come once too often, for, taking advantage of their 
nightly habit, a native hunter had ensconsed himself one evening on 
a rock above the pool, successfully hiding beUnd some dome-palm 
leaves, and waited patiendy with his saaooth-bore until one of the 
thirsty herd gave him the chance of a successful shot at close quarters. 
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The victiniy mortally wounded, only went a few yards farther ; there 
lay its skeleton near the bank, and despoiled of teeth, hide, and flesh, 
the carcase was now guarded by some hungry vultures and buzzards. 
The country around had been, and was, one of the favourite hunting 
grounds of native hunters, who, agents of collectors of wild 
animals for the different zoological gardens, spend their lives in these 
junglesy pursuing patiently their game, and awaiting their opportunity 
until, perhaps, some night a mother brought its young to the water- 
hole, when even the clumsy gun, loaded with coarse powder and 
angular ball, aimed at a distance of a few yards only, woisld slay 
the mother and leave the youngster at the hunter's mercy. A suc- 
cessful night would thus pay him well fi>r many weeks* waking, and 
cause great rejoicing among his foUowers, for he never hunts alone. 
The ivory, although small in this part of the country, wosUI fetch a 
certain price among the travelling traders ; the bide would cut up 
into many squares, to be afterwards made into shields, while the flesh, 
sliced into strips and hrnig up in festoons on the busbes round the 
camp to dry, piK>vides food for ipany a long day. The fat is care^ 
fully collected and stored s^way, afterwanls to adorn the heads of 
many a native, while the young elephant, if delivered safe and sound 
at Cassala, the agent's 'place of abode, will, I was told, fetch one 
htfodped dollars^ We afterwards met the slayer of this particular 
elephant, a Bedaween from Arabia, a dirtier man than it has ever 
been my fate to see, with filthy matted hair, wrapped in a long 
garment discoloured by age and dirt, and continually smoking a short 
chibouque. It was difficult to understand how any animal could 
approach him without being long before warned of his presence by the 
aromatic atmosphere surrounding him ; but either the sense of smell 
of the game nuist be bkmied at night, or the hunter had some means, 
when lying out, of condensing and storing the odours, which cer- 
tainly were always particularly powerful in thpe morning. Hk train 
consisted of four or five men, two donkeys, which carried water, 
dhurra-bags, and other nec?es8aries, and a pony with a terribly sore 
back, which he himself bestrode. Thus they travelled through the 
country, making long or short halts, according to the amount of game 
about, living by the rifle, a very antiquated weapon, and taking to 
their employer anything likely to command a profit in the Euro"^ 
pean market, unless previously robbed of it, and everything they 
possessed on the road. 

This part of the river had evidently been the fiivourite resort of 
large numbers of elephants. The green muddy bed of a small 
tributary which entered close by was trampled over its whole extent, 
the deep impressions of the ponderous feet were everywhere ; but 
since one of their number had been killed, all hope of meeting the 
noble game in this vicinity was,* of course, gone ; once disturbed, the 
herd wiU travel for days and days, and seek a haven of pest far, far 
away. 

The sun was very hot, so we decided on resting for a short traie 
in the shade ; the horses were watered and then allowed to graze on 
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the coarse grass growing upon the banks. The men at once set to 
work collecting the nuts of the dome-palm, a great favourite with 
them, and now ripe. This palm, which everywhere here fringes the 
river bank, is at this season of the year a constant source of food 
supply to the Arabs, who knock oflr the fruit hanging down in bunches 
from the leafy crown with their sticks. This fruit, about the size of 
a large apple, has a hard, shiny, brownish-red covering, which, 
when cut off with a knife or the sharp edge of a spear, discloses a 
softer though very dry fibrous substance, tasting somewhat like 
gingerbread which has lain in the sun for a considerable time. Inside 
this eatable part again is a very hard kernel, enclosing an ivory-like 
seed, which, after being soaked in water, is eaten by man and cattle. 
The slender stem of the dome-palm divides at a certain height into 
two branches, and these again, perhaps, into two others, always 
forming a Y. The crown is a dense mass of fan-shaped leaves, from 
which the fruit hangs in clusters of often as many as a hundred nuts. 
When young the trunk is clothed in dead hanging leaves, which 
gradually drop off, leaving it perfectly bare. While the men were 
busily employed collecting and eating the fruit, I had sought the 
shelter of some overhanging rocks close to one of the pools, curious 
to know what thirsty creatures would pay it* a visit. Of course, the 
antelopes and gazelles had long since disappeared, and it being past 
noon others could hardly be expected. Still, I soon began to wish 
that I was better versed in ornithology, and knew the names and 
characteristics of the great variety of feathered- denizens of the 
jungle, which, at first startled at my approach, soon returned from all 
around in swarms, of all sizes and of every hue, some displaying the 
most gorgeous plumage. From their perch on the adjacent trees and 
rocks they would dash down to the pool, hesitate for a moment, and 
then walk to the edge of the water, chattering all the while, dip 
their beaks in, raise their heads to let the refreshing draught run 
down their thirsty throats with an appearance of intense enjoyment 
almost ludicrous. Then something would frighten the whole sw^rm 
of small birds at the water, and aU with one accord would suddenly 
fly to the shelter of the rock with a great rush, many passing within 
easy reach of me, until courage had returned and danger disappeared, 
when down again they flew and noisily jostled each other at the 
water once more. I noticed more particularly a lovely little bird, 
with creamy claret-coloured head and body and a red beak, and 
another, a larger one, lustrous black, with yellow and bright red collar 
and head, having a very long tail, apparently far too heavy to 
carry. There were doves of every size ; green paraquets, with 
mauve collar and long tail ; others with no tail at all ; blackbirds, 
with light blue wings, shining in the sun — in fact, as lovely an 
assembly as ever one could wish to see. Then there was a rustle 
above, and down came a long-tailed, white-whiskered monkey, the 
pioneer of several others, or a brilliant lizard would rush over 
the glowing rocks to seek the shelter of a cool crevice. Two large 
vultures were busy picking at the skeleton of the elephant higher 
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up, while two others sat looking on half-asleep from a rock above. 
Presently one of them majestically stalked towards the water, 
venr slowly, halting every now and then to reconnoitre, evidently 
well aware that there was somebody about who had no business to 
be there. He was a splendid fellow, with a rich chocolate-coloured 
body, wings, and tail, and lighter coloured rufi^ bluish-grey neck, 
and light yellow bare head. My slightest movement caused him to 
retire, but he soon returned stealthily and slowly, as before peering 
towards me, stopping as if undecided after every few steps, until at 
last thirst overcame fear, and, plucking up courage, he eventually 
entered the shallow basin, to the great disgust of the smaller fry, 
and apparently enjoyed the draught thoroughly. At a smaller 
water-hole some guinea-fowl were assembled, and at almost every 
little excavation in the sand either bird or butterfly was at work. 
In some of these small holes, where the water has become exhausted, 
birds and other animals scratch away until it again appears, or dig 
their beaks in as deeply as they can, to reach the water, hidden only 
by a thin layer of sand perhaps. All animals display wonderful 
sagacity in finding the place where it is to be obtained, and generally 
visit the same spot every day, unless disturbed, until the supply of 
water fails. These pools and small water-holes soon dry up, and 
animals have to seek some other source, the whereabouts of which 
is known probably only to themselves. Frequently, when passing 
the larger wells, often twelve to twenty feet deep, a swarm of birds 
would flutter up, startled from the depths below, where, seated on 
the lowest twig of the branches supporting the walls, they had 
been drinking. In the vicinity of villages, where the mud tanks near 
the wells are daily used for watering the flocks, enough water remains 
in them for all comers ; florican and guinea-fowl drink there at day- 
break before the flocks, small birds with them whenever an oppor- 
tunity ofiers, sand-grouse after them at dusk ; and then come the 
prowlers of the night, jackal, hyaena, and lion. It is a comical and 
common sight to watch, during the mid-day heat, a number of 
thirsty crows, with their beaks wide open, sitting round these tanks, 
anxiously awaiting their chance of a drink. When the village shifts, 
however, these soon become dry, the wells sand up, and then it 
seems to man a puzzle where the various animals find the necessary 
water. When making a long march up the sandy bed of a river 
some little time before, we followed the recent deeply-trodden path 
of an elephant for two or three days. He had always visited the 
wells along the road, and tried to reach the water with his trunk, 
sometimes kneeling, sometimes standing up. at some of the shallower 
wells no doubt successfully ; but at others the side of the well had 
given way under the enormous weight, and Mr. Elephant, after a 
fall, had been obliged to continue his tramp, thirsty, and no doubc 
in a bad temper. 

But time was up, and a longish piece of road between us and the 
camp, and antelope or gazelle had to be procured for food, so the 
word was given to get the horses ready, and shortly afterwards we 
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were once more riding in single file through the thorny mimosa 
bush, following at first a well-used gazelle path leading towards the 
water. Giraffe tracks again were plentiful, but nothing was to be 
seen of those wary animals. Some of the larger mimosa bushes 
told a tale of elephants having passed through here, probably during 
the late rains ; branches torn off, some left hanging by a few fibres, 
others scattered about on the ground, all dead. Crystal-like, almost 
transparent, masses of gum arable were very plentiful on the injured 
acacias ; the exuded sap, hardened by exposure to the air, had 
formed itself into sparkling masses, varying in size from that of a 
cherry-stone to that of a small apple. The men were busily em- 
ployed all the way home in sucking pieces of this gum, and although 
almost tasteless, they seemed to appreciate it greatly. In the 
absence of bigger game, we now kept a sharp look-out for something 
for the pot. A large herd of ariel, very wild and shy, gave no 
chance ; but soon after I espied two dorcas gazelles feeding on the 
young leaves of a mimosa bush. This, to my idea most beautiful 
of the gazelle tribe, the very perfection of symmetry in shape and 
of elegance in all its movements, with its dark horizontal stripe 
along the lower part of its ribs, is never found, like the ariel, in 
large herds, but generally in small parties of two to three or four 
among low bushes, the young leaves of which supply it with its 
fiivourite food. 

However, there was no time now for admiration ; a successful 
stalk and well-placed bullet, supplemented by a cut across the throat 
^ in the name of Allah ! " soon provided us with the needful for to- 
night's dinner. The method of cutting up a gazelle and rendering it 
more portable, without such injury to the skin as would make it useless 
afterwards as a ehirba (water-skin), is very ingenious, and well worth 
watching carefully. The Arab makes a cut along the inside of each 
hind leg, from near the foot to the top of the thigh ; the skin is then 
stripped ofF as far as the toes, the bones separated at the hocks and 
taken out. Then the upper ends of these cuts are joined together 
by a transverse one, and the whole skin pulled off over the body as 
&r as the neck. Th^ fore-legs are treated in the same manner as the 
hind, and now the head is severed at the neck. The flesh is then 
divided and put into the bag formed by the skin, the hole in the 
neck having previously been filled up by the head pushed into it 
fi-om within. Lastly, the strips of skin from the legs are tied 
together on each side, and the whole, slung over the shoulder, is 
thus easily carried. To prepare the skin for use as a ghirba, it is 
buried in the ground, after which the hairs can readily be removed ; 
then follows its immersion during several days in vrater, to which 
a large quantity of the bark of a mimosa or nabbuk tree has been 
added. These barks contain a large percentage of tannin, so that 
the skin, after thorough soaking and daily rubbing and scrubbing 
with hands and stones, soon becomes thoroughly tanned and fit for 
use. All that now remains to be done is to sew up the cuts in the 
legs and between. the thighs, leaving the hole in the neck however, 
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which 18 closed by means of a kathern thong. The lower bones or 
the legs, when taken out, are immediately broken between stones^ 
aad the raw marrow greedily devoured ; this is considered a great 
ddicacy. 

While the amtie is being dissected, numerous birds of prey — 
crows, buzzards and vultures arrive from all points of the compass, 
settling down on the ground or some trees around, anxiously waitkig 
for the moment when we shall retire, and they be left in soie 
possession of the ground and of anything that may remain thereon* 
When lazily lying in some shady spot while the men are busy 
cutting up the game, it has always been most kiteresting to me to 
watch the arrival of these birds of prey, and to decide to my own 
satisfaction whether they are led to the carcase by sight or by smeU, 
a frequently disputed point. From constant observation in several 
different ways, I have become most thoroughly convinced that Sir 
Samuel Baker* is right, and that it is sight and not smell which 
brings these large assemblies together almost immediately after an 
animal has been killed, and that his theory about the different strata 
in which birds of prey fly is also correct. When an animal is struck 
down in the open, had bled freely there, and is then cut up so as 
to expose plenty of red flesh, vultures and their kindred will collect 
almost immediately; where not a single bird was visible at one 
moment, the next scores and hundreds will be seen circling over* 
head like specks at first in the clear air, but rapidly increasing in 
size as they swiftly descend in fast-diminishing circles, until one 
after another approaches the carcass. One more round with half«* 
turned bead, and brilliant eye fixed upon, and closely examining the 
inviting sight below, and then, well satisfied, down come the legs, 
and bird after bird takes up bis position in full view of the expected 
repast. On the other hand, kill an animal in thick high grass, or 
under the dense roof of overhanging trees, where it is hidden, it will 
be left undisturbed, at all events by birds. Cut up the game in the 
open, but be sure to leave no trace of blood, and hide it under a 
tree, leaves or grass afterwards, it will not be touched, but only on 
one condition, that no crow or buzzard has previously caught a 
glimpse of it. I have covered the intestines of a grolloched antelope 
or gazelle with a thin layer of sand well out in the open, and 
watched in vain for birds; none came when it was thoroughly 
hidden, and no keen eyes had been there to look on uninvited. 
Birds flew over, but took no notice of it whatever, and yet only a 
small part left exposed, they would have at once collected in crowds. 
Now these birds always arrive in regular succession, crows first, 
then buzzards, followed by various vukures, the smaller ones first, 
the larger after, and lastly by the marabou stork, as stated by Sir 
Samuel Baker. He thereon grounds his theory that ^ every species 
keeps to its own particular elevation, and that the atmosphere 
contains regular strata of birds of prey ;'' who, ^^ soaring in circles,'' 
are ^^ watching with telescopic sight the world beneath ;'^ ^ and, 

• < Nile Tributaries.' By Sir Samuel B^er. 
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although they are invisible from the earth, there can be no doubt 
that they are perpetually hunting in circles within sight of each 
other. Thus, should one bird discover some object upon the 
surface of the earth below, his sudden pounce woiud be at once 
observed and imitated by every vulture in succession. Should one 
vulture neatest the earth perceive a body, or even should he notice 
the buzzards collecting at a given point, he woul^ at once become 
aware of |a prey ; his rush towards the spot would act like a tele- 
graphic signal to the others, that would be rapidly communicated to 
every vulture at successive airy stations." This, no doubt, is the 
true explanation of the interesting phenomenon of the marvellously 
rapid assembly of birds of prey at a carcass ; nobody who has ' not 
witnessed the rapidity of their arrival after an animal has been killed 
would believe it possible. The black-and-white crow is nearly 
always, being nearest the earth, as Sir Samuel Baker remarks, the 
first arrival. Should that species not be in the vicinity, the buzzards 
will be the first ; but then, I have noticed, more time has elapsed. 
Immediately after the departure of man an attack takes place upon 
the ofFal, attended by a good deal of fighting, pushing and quarrel- 
ling; the smaller have to wait until their bigger brethren have 
gorged themselves, when often those who were the means of bringing 
the latter to the feast find but little left as their reward. 

On we go once more, taking a straight line towards camp, I 
walking, and the tracker, with the gazelle slung over his shoulder, 
leading my horse. The heat of the day past, guinea-fowl had left 
the shelter of their noonday retreat and were feeding in flocks here 
and there; we put up many sand-grouse, so very difficult to see 
on the bare ground, which they greatly resemble in colour, and 
startled quail and florican out of the long, dry, yellow grass ; but as 
we never carried a gun on these trips, fowl were safe from us. 
Coming suddenlv from behind a thick bush upon a small dry river- 
bed, with steep banks, I saw the head of a neliut, surmounted by a 
splendid pair of horns, looking up, startled at the noise of our 
approach ; but only for a moment, for, seeing us, round he flew and 
rushed up the opposite bank, never reaching the top, however, for 
a bullet in the shoulder stopped him half way. He was a very old 
gentleman indeed, to the hunter's disgust without the promise of 
a particle of fat, and covered with scars, for these bulls with 
their powerful and sharply-pointed horns are very quarrelsome, 
and fight terribly among themselves. This is supposed to be one of 
the reasons why so few bulls are seen in comparison with the 
number of cows met with. The nellut is probably the handsomest 
of the antelope family, standing about thirteen hands high, of mouse- 
grey colour, with a long white stripe along the spine from head to 
root of tail, from which stripe two or three others descend on each 
side over the chest and flanks. The massive spiral horns are very 
beautiful j this pair measured fifty inches round the outside horn, 
thirty-seven inches from head to tip straight, and thirty-three from 
point to point, and was the largest I had the luck to bag. The 
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COWS have no horns. We cut off the head and tied it on to my 
horse, the remainder being left '^cili called for." Thus heavily 
laden we soon afterwards arrived at our camp, after a very enjoyab'e 
day in the jungle. 

At the water-hole mentioned above, I afterwards lay out a night 
in wait for lions, but, as usual on such occasions, saw nothing larger 
than a hyena, so returned grumbling and stiff in the morning. Two 
of our Arabs accompanied me, and before sunset we arranged our- 
selves and our things as comfortably as the stony, uneven ground 
would permit. The Arabs had brought with them a small basket, 
neatly made of palm-leaves, filled with dhurra boiled in water for 
supper, which simple meal I had to share with them ; then followed 
their evening devotions, and hardly had they finished these, when, 
immediately before dusk, '^ cheep," ''cheep'' was heard overhead, 
and the first sand-grouse arrived, which, after wheeling once round 
in their rapid flight, darted down to the sandy bed of the river to 
settle, firom which, on account of the resemblance in colour, it is 
yerj difficult to distinguish them. '' Cheep," *^ cheep " is now 
heard everywhere, as covey after covey rapidly arrives. They come 
in hundreds and thousands until, as in this case, the bed of the river, 
from the water right across to the other bank, and I don't know for 
how many yards on either side, was literally covered with birds, so 
thickly crowded that a pebble could not have been placed anywhere 
on the sand without touching some of them. With incessant cries 
they gradually run towards the water, tho5e behind pushing those in 
front, until at last each individual bird of that dense living mass is 
able to reach the edge of the pool and quench its thirst. This 
accomplished, after a great deal of struggling, the birds fly away as 
suddenly and rapidly as they came, and before darkness all have 
disappeared and are on the way to their homes on the stony, arid 
wastes, where they remain during the day. It is an extraordinary 
sight, this sudden arrival, general scramble, and sudden departure 
of these sand-grouse in so very many thousands; they always 
punctually arrive just before dusk, and leave before darkness has set 
in, while in the morning they drink at dawn. These beautifully 
plumaged birds, though somewhat dry, are excellent eating; their 
flesh is white in- and brown outside. After their departure night 
rapidly set in, and then we took it in turn to watch ; but though 
I sat out several times, of course always during moonlight nights, 
I never saw anything worth shooting at, and disgusted, eventually 
preferred to spend my nights in bed. The sport, if, indeed, it 
deserves that name, seemed never to my liking. I was, however, 
very anxious to shoot a lion, so, as I never could find one by looking 
for him in his own jungles, I hoped to be more successful by waiting 

for him to come to me. G was more fortunate j he saw 

several lions, and killed an elephant while sitting out at one of these 
water-holes at night. Yet this watching at night in the tropics has 
a very great charm. The cloudless, starry sky, — ^and nowhere seem 
ihe stars so large, or are they so bright as in the tropics ; the river- 
voL. XL. — NO. 276. M 
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bed lighted up as brilliantly as by day almost, by the radiant silvery 
moooi except where sharply defined and grotesque shadows are 
thrown across it by some immense mass of granite cropping up here 
and there, or by the dense fringe of jungle on the bank, beyond the 
outline of which, perhaps, stretch the fantastically grown branches of 
some huge baobab, clearly depicted on the almost soowy sand, like 
the uncanny arms of some giant octopus ; while the jungle opposite 
is strongly illuminated by the rays of the powerful moon, so that 
almost every leaf becomes visible and stands out distinct from the 
darker shadows beyond. 

All nature is hushed and silent, except. when some night bird flies 
past, uttering his shrill note, or some wandering hyena or jackal in 
search of water or food comes trotting along,. apparently terrified ^y 
his own shadow. It is a very enjoyable scene ; one is aWays on the 
gut vive, always longingly expecting the game to appear, speculating 
upon what it will be, whence it will come, if alone ; : whether it will^ 
when it does come, present a fair shot, if that shot will rsally kill, 
&c., ice, and so on, until the eye, disappointed by not seeing any- 
thing worthy of powder and lead, at last refuses to keep open any 
longer ; then the next in turn is aroused to take, his watch, and with 
rifles within easy reach one is soon in the land of dreams. My 
slumbers were always undisturbed ; nothing ever eame, ^ verified 
by the i¥ant of spoor in the soft sand next morning, 00 J always 
retgraed disappointed to camp. Breakfast followed, then boot and 
saddle, and so off for another day in the jungle. 



A CRICKET CHAT WITH MR. W. L. MURDOCH. 

-BY THB AUTHOR OF *'THE CRICKET FIELD'.' 

Few articles will draw more attention than the <^ Chat about 
Cricket, by Mr. W. L. M«irdoch." That *' a match is never le^t 
till it is won " Mr. Murdoch truly says is the result not only of 
pUpk but of condition. In the critical point of the game the side 
that goes out to stop the runs has this advanuge, as Mr. Aislabie 
used to «ay : the nervous responsibility is divided among eleven on 
the out side, whereas it centres on each individual as he goes in. 
In two matches won against desperate odds, one by Cambridge and 
one by Oxford, more than one of the last batsmen confessdi that 
he felt. bewildered and almost blind — ^^ half out before he went in." 

Add to this, theoe is on such exciting occasions a certain moral 
effect, not the less felt though little taken into consideracion«-<i 
kind of mesmeric influence — ^^om the very intensity and earnestness 
of the adversary. 

I once .asked Charles Taylor, Among several of the Zingari 
standing with him, if he could tell me anything new about 
gieneralship and the capuin of a match. '< Make all your men play 
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their hardest/' was at once the reply of one and all. Who has not 
seen runs coming at the rate, perhaps, of 50 am hour, when some 
ten only were wanted to win, and it took about half-an*hour to rub 
off those ten, if made at all ? In producing this moral effect, and 
almost ^^-establishing a funk," was one peculiarity of the Australian 
eleven. True, their knowing each other's play was a great point, 
but many an eleven of their adversaries knew each other's play too, 
though no doubt they did not know their captain as well, and there- 
fore were not so readily bandied for repeated changes according to 
the bowler and the piay. But the esprit de carps of the Australians 
was rarely equalled, nor, consequently, the 'earnestness, the coneentra- 
don, and the moral effisct as aforesaid. 

As to Concentration, it is a mighty force in cricket, not only 
because an appearance of sharp play and earnestness depresses the 
adversary, but as the secret of allhearty energy and painstaking in 
erepy player. It is not enough to have a power of skill and efficiency 
—latent strength does nothing. To concentrate and bring all jour 
pollers imto actbn in those critical moments so ofcen recurring in 
the game ^11 alone ensure some marvellous > catch in the field, or 
save your chance at the wicket. 

Men &il in cricket as much from weariness mental as physical. 
Many a man at the wicket or short slip would make a sharp 
cacch ¥Hiile fresh and keen early in the day which goes by him 
at the end of an innings. I have no doubt that in this point our 
Australian friends had a decided advantage. They not on4y were 
fired with an extra stimulus to win, as if all Australia ^ expected 
every man todo-his duty," but their eleven was of the right material, 
not -made up of professionals, from whom this vivida vis animi was 
little to be expected. 

When I: see a man laughing and chaffing as he goes to the 
wioket, or when he is blowing a cloud to the last moment, I always 
doubt that man ; the bump of concentrativeness is not in him. 
Smoking has spoilt many an innings ; it causes a heedless, devil-mi^- 
care humour, from which a man is roused only by rattling stumps. 
I have marked the Australians repeatedly while waiting their turn 
to go in, and received an impression as of men minding what tfatsy 
were about, and in grim earnest. 

Mr. Murdoch insists upon Condition. I quite agree with him. 
Considering the frequent matches, and the fatigue of travelling, one 
would hardly expect condition to characterise his eleven. But their 
adversaries, professionals especially, were bard worked too ; and his 
eleven were careful of diet and drink, and early to bed, whereas 
many an amateur had been late at a ball, at short whist or- billiards, 
white pipes and beer had clouded the vision and sh^en the nerves 
of the professionals. 

" After the fir«t 50 runs,*' said Mr. W. L. M., ** condition- deter- 

niDcs your score." The'bile fs easily disturbed, and'hewcan you 

•depend on a jaundiced eye! I remember in da^ of practice a 

dinner even without liquors has made such a diii^rence' in my sight 

M 2 
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that I mistook the line of one stump for another, and was always 
doubting that I could have the right guard of the wicket. 

Mr. Murdoch's eleven deemed it part of their business to take 
care of themselves. This alone would give them a great advantage. 
Add to this, they were all about the right age. Twenty-six is the 
extreme age for a pugilist. Tom Sayers at thirty fought at a known 
disadvantage. The same is true of cricket. Caffyn, Julius Caesar, 
and John Lillywhite, made scores of three figures while under, but 
rarely above, that age. The eye is never so good nor the wind either. 
Form is much in batting no doubt, but hand and eye and constant 
practice with indifferent form, and even with bat out of the per- 
pendicular, have done wonders. Mr. W. G. Grace learnt his play 
very early. He was old in experience at twenty years of age, and 
earlier still : and therefore, which is most rare, he had the head of a 
cricketer before he lost any of the power to execute. 

^^ Self-denial and hard work/' savs Mr. Murdoch, '^ are essential." 
No one can see the bowling of Messrs. Palmer, Boyle, SpoflForth, 
and Garrett, without having this truth exemplified. By long and 
steady practice alone was such excellence obtained : — ^and here I 
may say a few words about Australian bowling as compared with 
our own. 

If bowling is nothing without head, it should be entrusted to men 
of head — to educated men. The Australians have not been spoilt 
by professionals, and here the history of Australian cricket given by 
Mr. Murdoch invites an observation. 

The Australians entered on cricket in good earnest, just at the 
time that, by the alteration of the law, bowling was for the first time 
since the invention of Lillywhite and Broadbridge made worth the 
attention and practice of amateurs, and generally inviting and within 
the sphere of amusements. 

In the days of the old underhand bowling — now called slows, 
though the swiftest of all, witness Messrs. Osbaldiston, Browne of 
Brighton, Kirwan, Harvey Fellowes, and fastest of all Marcon, bowled 
underhand — ^the action was so natural and pleasant that most players 
bowled more or less. But with the round-arm bowling, while the 
law required the hand to be below the shoulder, the action was purely 
unnatural ; the muscles were never made by nature to act in that 
way, so it was only here and there that you found a man of such 
rare , anatomy that he could, unless he made it the business of his 
life, bowl within a yard of the wicket. The consequence was 
bowling became not a pleasure but a business. Elevens were chosen 
with professional bowlers as regularly as races were run with pro- 
fessional jockeys. Alfred Mynn (though it was long before even he 
had any certain command of the ball) and Sir Frederic Bathurst, 
with Messrs. Yonge and Kempson, were among the few bowlers of 
any use in the Gentlemen's eleven against the Players. 

All this time there was a constant struggle of the bowlers to get 
the hand a little higher than the law allowed, for it was in this little 
that power and command over the ball consisted. Caldecourt, the 
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best umpire and the most observing player of his day, once said to 
me, *' Only let Lilly get up his hand as high as he wishes, and he 
bowls a hundred times better than any man in England. With a 
country umpire who thinks all Lilly does must be right, it is cruel 
to see how he rattles about the stumps." Truly Lillywhite would 
have been an awkward customer at the present day! 

At last the law was so often transgressed that it was annulled 
— the idea being that, since a hish delivery would not make 
good spinning bowling, bowlers, finding it did not answer, would 
be a law unto themselves. Bowling being thus rendered natural 
and easy, bowlers abounded ; still the old professional leaven con- 
tinued to work, and amateurs practised far less than they ought. 
Not so in Australia ; there, bowling became the favourite practice 
of amateurs, and the consequence was that with them we see heads 
and hands go togr.ther; they indulged themselves less exclusively 
in batting, and, as we saw last season, their out-play generally was 
better than ours. I do not say we had not as brilliant fieldsmen ; 
in dash and quickness I think we had the advantage — though in 
wicket-keeping Mr. Blackham must be allowed to stand alone : 
still we could not see the rest of the Australian fielding without 
observing that it had not been left to take care of itself, and had an 
appearance of study and practice peculiar to themselves. 

Mr. Murdoch has not drawn any comparison between the strength 
of Australia as compared with England, and I am equally disposed to 
leave it an open question. James Lillywhite told me in April last, 
*^ They will beat any county, and I will back them even against our 
best eleven ;*' and I believe most cricketers regretted that some three 
(at least) trial matches had not been fixed. Their batting towards 
the end of their tour had evidently improved, and so hr our chance 
had diminished. Still, trials with unequal grounds from chanees of 
weather must be uncertain ; and for a really fair trial we should have 
chosen an eleven, attended especially to condition, and given them 
the season's practice in association. *'Why,*' said Mr. Boyle, 
** should we not play ? — we practise eight months to your four." 

Yes, it was in constant practice, and in the uninterrupted con- 
tinuity of their practice, that they had a great advantage. Jemmy 
Dean once said to me of Mr. W. G. Grace, " We all know he is a 
great player ; but then he is always at it, and that is a great deal 
more in cricket than people think of i for, when I was always at it> 
by the middle of the season I had such a steady eye, I can assure 
you, sir, I could see the stitches in the ball." 

Truly this is too little thought of. The same man, even in May 
and in July, is a vtTy different player; but if only a week or ten 
days in the season pass without practice, it makes a very material 
difference. For to judge correctly the pace and the distance of a 
swifc ball, though it seems easv enough when we can do it, requires 
a perception so nice that only continuous practice can ensure it. 
You must live in the very atmosphere of the cricket-ground, and 
be always in the stream. Also, for the hand and eye to go together 
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depends on a habit veiy soon lost. In my college days, most balls 
that could be bowled me seemed certain hits ; and great was my 
surprise that, when playing once a week wich inferior players in thie 
vacation^ I could miss an easy bit, and was far less confident of an 
innings. 

Pilch used to say of the old Kent, '^ It is a well-balanced eleren." 
Nothing could more truly describe Mr. Murdoch's. It was a piece 
of living machinery very well put together. 

Mr. Murdoch thinks that the practice of bowling mterferea with 
the habit of batting. My experience does not bear out this obser- 
vation. We have had a very fair proportion of good batsmen among 
our bowlerS) witness Ulyett, Barnes, Barlow, with Messrs. Grace, 
Steel, and Studd in one eleven. No doubt, as a good bowler is a 
rarity, and a good batsman also a rarity, to find the two in the 
same person cannot be very common. If bowling does not spoil 
batting, no doubt, in a match, much batting and a long innings 
spoils bowling. Old Lillywhite usually went in last ; and Charles 
Tavlor said he believed he would not stay in long if he could, 
ana that no good bowler, in his opinion, should do so : some^ 
times, when his bowling was done and his side in difficulties, 
men used to be surprised at the stand that Lillywhite would maiee. 
He played to the age of fifty-six, and from first to last ther sooret- 
books, 1 have observed, credit him with his fair share at least of 
wickets actually bowled — catches were not credited in his day-^ 
whoever bowled at the other end. 

Mr. Murdoch, after naming all the oiF*hits, observes, ^'Witb all 
these hits the left foot must be put across. This has always been 
both my practice and my opinion, but I was agreeably surprised to 
find Mr. Murdoch made no question of this, which is by no means 
a common style of play. Carpenter always taught that form of off- 
hitting ; Wenman, Felix, Pilch, and, before them, the most brilliant 
cutter of all, Saunders, played the same. With this style the right 
remains the pivot-foot in all hits, and a tall man can sweep a wide 
space to the off with a full bat. If any player should be entitled to 
shift the right foot to cut, perhaps a very short man may ; but of 
this I am not sure. As to Pilch, his offhitting was so certain — 
though, strange to say, always in front of point — that Hillyer told 
me he was more afi^id of Pilch, though elderly, than of Parr when 
active and young; and as no professional now is better, if as good, 
as Parr, I record this saying of Hillyer as a standard of comparison. 

Mr. Murdoch says, truly enough, that a batsman should stand. as 
upright as possible, so as to take full advantage of his height. D«rft 
and Hayward both drew themselves up to their natural height. 
Harry Phillips, by fiir the shortest in the Sussex eleven, plays as 
high as many other men. Still some men play in spite of the^worst 
position ; I could name two of the most efficient batsmen of their 
day — efficient still, though less so than they would have been* bad 
they not really dwarfed themselves at the wicket. A great point 
which such players overlook is this s— that not to be deceired in 
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the length of a ball, and also to judge it very soon, is the* secret of 
all safety in batting ; and the higher the eye, the quicker and the 
more certain the decision. Just on the principle that a man on a 
rail«ray-bridge can judge of the approach of a train, w4iile a man 
on the line sees it foreshortened, and is in doubt. 

But I wonder no writer has yet pointed out that, to stand with bat 
held hard into the block*hole, and then to rise, and so alter the level 
of the eye, and make ]rour position unsteady instead of calm and 
motionless just as the ball is delivered, is the absurdest, though the 
most common, of aH blunders in cricket; Both Haywxrd and Daft 
simply touched the block-hole with their bat to ascertain thb line of 
the- vMoket, and then stood up, ^' every inch a man,'* motionless 
CtU they descried the length of the ball. — But suppose a shooter 
comes ? Then this is the very position to command and stop many 
a one at the pitch : and as to back play, this style facilitates the 
quickest decision, and therefore you are the more readily prepared 
for back play; 

Mr. Murdoch says: ^^Go in for an overpitched ball*'— ^' but 
never to a crooked ball." — ^^' You must mind that it is straight." 

This is all very well if you can do it ; but I say to a learner. 
Never leave your ground, except to very slow bowling. In all my 
experience I never knew a going in game answer. In theory I can 
hasdly help saying. Go in ; but my experience sajrs this will not 
increase your average. — If you can check yourself when the ball is 
not sufficiently overpitched ; if you can avoid going in when the 
ball is not straight, and if you can prevent this eager habit from 
making the rest of your game unsteady; and perhaps ifyoM can play 
as coolly and well as Mr. Murdoch, then I agree you may go in tohit. 
But aU these ifs I never knew meet in the same person; so the 
question, ^^ Did you ever see the batsman who did not lose more 
than he gained by going in to any but very slow bowling ? " was one 
that I asked of Oscrofr, a free hitter ; of Shaw, and w. G. Grace, 
vi^ose bowling invites going in ; and of Carpenter, as one of the 
best of judges, who, I knew, had practised going in himself: and one 
and all agreed with me, they never had seen it answer in the long 
run, though admitting occasional success. Let me add, if you limit 
yourself to straight balls (as advised by Mr. Murdoch, for safety), 
you must hit straight ; and if so, your hit is often covered, and you 
get little by the ri»k. 

As to the half volley, Mr. Murdoch says : ^' I would advise its 
• being driven on the ground, and would say, Never mount it in the 
air" — still less when you go in to hit. And this I advise, not only 
lest you be caught out, but also because, if you miss the time of the 
ball (and it is remarkable how men do miss the time, and therefore 
the ball too), the bat, in mounting the ball, describes so small a circle, 
that you are for that reason most apt' to miss it; whereas, in running 
the ball down with a straight bat, your bat describes so large a circle, 
and sweeps so much of the ground* about the pitch, that if you 
mistake the time you need not miss the ball. 
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No doubt there are some very deceiving and dropping balls very hard 
to play from your ground : if so, you are in danger both ways ; the 
bowler reduces you to a dilemma } then of two dangers choose the least ; 
but my remarks apply to going in to hit, not to making the most 
of your defence. A good slow bowler cannot be played ^t-footed ; 
he bowls to favour the wicket-keeping, and therefore few batsmen 
play slows safely, for very few know how to go in properly. 

Mr. Murdoch speaks of the Draw as being reasonably superseded 
by ^' the glance off the leg." I am quite sure that a man*s game is 
the weaker for not having both. If you play back to a ball at the 
middle stump, and it works to the leg fand especially if it bumps), 
a man who can draw will pass that ball clear of slip's hands, and 
clear, too, of his pads, between the body and the wicket ; while 
another will be in difficulties, and be either caught or bowled off his 
pads. 

But the draw requires the straightest style of plav. Tom Hearne, 
and also Wisden, both very straight players, played the draw. But 
the art is forsaken — men say the draw is dangerous; an observa- 
tion which shows they know not how it is done. — Let a man throw 
the point of his bat back straight to the middle stump, and from 
that, the proper line for the bat, let him meet any ball to the leg side 
of the middle stump, and the two lines make an angle, and (though 
with as full a bat as is possible) the ball is drawn. You will often 
have sight enough to assist it with wrist-plav, but the draw correct 
does not diminish your defence. Mere hooking between body and 
wicket is a dangerous and poor representation of the draw. 

When the Australians, two years ago, began by beating the 
Marylebone Eleven, Mr. Gregory observed to me : " It was a 
bowler's day." This makes more difference in favour of the side 
superior in bowling than is commonly supposed ; because a difficult 
ground not only improves the bowling, but it goes far to equalise 
nrst-rate with second-rate batting. 

'^ One day," said Felix, ^' before a match with our AH England 
Eleven, I was shown a letter of advice from a sharp practitioner 
of Cambridge town : 

" * Dear Bill, 

^^ * If you wants to beat them Englanders, don't be so foolish 
as to roll your ground On a rough wicket they can't play no better 
nor you. 

** ' C. A.' 

*' The consequence was," said Felix, " the bowling of Jackson, then 
a young player, flew all about the place, and there were as many hard 
knocks as hard hits in that unpleasant match." 

Certain unscrupulous opponents of the Sussex County Club once 
improved on this trick by treading some pebbles into the ground 
where the ball should pitch ; this done at a critical point of the game 
caused Sussex to lose the match. 
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Mr. Murdoch says that it is from the improved grounds that 
shooters, the most dangerous kind of ball, are rare. — fiut I must 
inform him that grounds were not always bad when shooters were 
very common. Their rarity has been since the days of the high 
dehvery. Grundy, and yet more, Cobbett would bowl many a 
shooter on the best ground ever seen. With a low delivery, when- 
ever the ball touches the ground, spinning or revolving in the- 
direction of its flight, you are liable to have a shooter. In this way 
H. H. Stephenson says he can bowl shooters almost at will, 
though he has not the command to bowl them straight. He it was 
who first taught the break-back in bowling, and he thinks the art of 
bowline shooters will one day be mastered too. 

Whue the bowling was below the shoulder shooters did all the 
mischief. Jackson's and Wihsher's were really formidable, not to 
mention Alfred Mynn*s. I can hardly believe any of our bowling 
as difficult, nor that the spin and abrupt rise is as great as it was 
with the old delivery. Grundy once replied to me as to our Oxford 
Eleven : *^ Very fine hitters, but shooting bowling won't suit their 
style of play." My own rule used to be, ^^ Expect every ball to 
shoot, and you may be in time if it rises ; but not the contrary." 

Mr. Murdoch says, ''Of the thirty-eight matches played nearly all 
were strong sides." — Well, strong is a term of comparison, but as 
^* foemen worthy of the steel " of an eleven who came to beat all 
England, about half were not strong sides. I have already, I hope, 
done full justice to the play of Mr. Murdoch's Eleven, but will add, 
what he has not specified, that to his honour he beat Yorkshire five 
times, and that, if we remember all the chances of the game, is not 
the least triumph to be recorded in favour of his team. 

But without cavilling with Mr. Murdoch as to the expression, 
I find it has stood for far more than he probably intended among 
persons less informed as to the Australian career. *^ So England is 
outmatched at last," we are frequently told, and ^* a colony com- 
paratively young in the art has beat all your experience already." 

The truth is, what the Australians are capable of doing is matter 
of opinion ; what they have done to prove that capacity is matter of 
fact. They were opposed by combined or strong elevens about ten 
times. Amongst these were the matches with the Orleans Club, 
the M.C.C., and Shaw's Eleven in the South, in which three 
matches, though drawn, the balance as proof of strength was 
decidedlv against them. They also lost twice with the Cantabs, 
once with the Players, and once with Mr. Hornby's Eleven. I 
may also venture to sav that, even with All England, though they 
most honourably scored a victory, and such a one as will never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it, still, as a comparison of strength, 
a balance of 7 runs b]^ no means represented the peculiar advantages 
of ground and first innings incidental to that match. '^ The hrst 
innings," said Mycroft, ^^ I count 60 runs to the good." I may 
add that out of thirty-nine Eton and Harrow matches analysed I 
found the first innings won twenty-seven times against the twelve 
of the side that took the field. First innings commonly gives the 
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best of the groundi the best of the lights and befbre-dinner batting as 
better than the after-dinner batting. Add to this, men weary and 
jaded, and dispirited by a long innings against them, rarely play as well. 

My own opinion is, that what I have quoted from LtUywhite, 
who knew the Australians' play so well^ is very near the truth on 
days when Mr. Spoffbrth ^^bas a ground to suit him"; for the 
height from which, with so tall a man with high delivery, the ball 
descends makes the best play on rough ground uncertain indeed, 
and consequently the game then lies too much within the sphere of 
chance. 

As to the effect of ground, when Mr. LjrtteiMn continued his 
fine innings the last day at Soutfasea, he found the ground had 
become so difficult that no man by play without luck could expect 
a long score. 

I now take leave of Mr. Murdoch, and can truly say if, as he 
says, our elevens taught the Australians to play, I think that by 
attending more to our bowling, and even by more attention to 
accurate throwing in our fielding — ^not forgetting Condition as 
depending on diet, early hours, and all that forbids, as in the Roman 
fable, the stomach to be provoked to rebel against the membeis— 
we may date improvement from the last, — ^we hope not the last, — 
pleasant visit of Mr. Muidoch's Eleven. 



A LAY OF THE DORSETSHIRE HILLS.* 

Dedicated to the Honourable W. B. Portman, M*P., M.F.H. 

I. 

You may sing, as you please, of the joys of the Vale, 
Of its deep holding pastures, its Sportsmen, and ale; 
Its razor-banked fences, its doubles and plough ; 
Its beautiful river, so silent and slow ; 
Its fast-running brooks, and its ditches so deep, 
That bring many a horse and its rider to grief. 
But list, all good Sportsmen, while talking of spills. 
Of the pleasure attending a run on the Hills! 

II. 

To the young, and the ardent, the hearty and hale, • 
There is nothing compared to a run in the Vale ! 
On a thoro'-bred horse, low, lengthy, and strong, 
With loins, and quarters, to send him along : 
'Tis pleasure unrivalled to rider and horse. 
Its fences to cover, its pastures to cross ; 
But when age brings its troubles, its aches and its ills. 
What pleasure in riding to hounds on the Hills I 

E.* The above is a sequel to some sinrited lines by Capt. A. Clark Kennedy 
late Coldstream. Ouaids, entitled--* A Lay of the fiUckmore Vale/ 
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ni. 

The Meet is at Harley ! and* there you will find 
Our Master (of Masters the best of his kind) 
With Bob, and with Charlie, to whip in to Joe :* 
And a staunch pack of foxhounds, with plenty of go ! 
Talk of Masters, like Farquharson, Digby, or Glyn ? 
(Better Sportsmen, I grant you, have rarely been seen). 
But no Master in England, duty better fulfils 
Than Portman, our Master, who hunts on the Hills I 

IV. 

There is Crichel's gay Lord, on his galloping grey,t 

And Cranborne's neat Squire, on a thoro'-bred bay,^. 

With scores of good fellows, in pink, grey and black, 

On Racer, on Chaser, on Hunter and Hack. 

See ! Sportsmen come flocking from twenty miles round, 

No distance will stop them, when sport's to be found ; 

From Gussage, from Crichel, from Cranborne, and Feme, 

From Blandford, from Wimborne, from Parkstone and Bourne ! 

V. 

But hark to the beauties, now threading the brake. 
There's a fox ! — for a fiver ! — for sec how they shake 
Their sterns in excitement I — now gently, old Horse I 
^Twill take 'em some minutes, to eet thro' the gorse ! 
Charlie holds up his cap, as a signal to Joe I 
Then a yokel in fustian shrieks out — Tally-ho ! 
That soul«6tirrihg cry in one moment that thrills 
Through the heart of each Sportsman who hunts on the Hills ! 

VI. 

There's no time to be lost ! — for from Harley's famed gorse 

The work is cut out both for rider and horse ! 

With a rattling good scent Reynard flies like the wind, 

And leaves his pursuers a furlong behind 1 

He is heading for Gussage, but makes a sweep round. 

And reaches in safety the Bottle Bush Down : 

Bnt the pack are now pressing him, thirsting to kill, 

And the varmint dies bravely on Marleycombe Hill ! 

VII. 

What sweating, and sobbing, and heaving of flanks. 
Though absent are fences, and rarer are banks ! 
The nag that is wanted to mount you to-day 
Is a thorough-bred horse, who can gallop and stay ! 

♦ Mr. Joseph Moss, Huntsman to Lord Portman. 

t Lord Alington. 

i John Tregonwell, Esq., of Cranborne Lodge. 
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And though our good neighbours, who come from the Va!e, 
At our sport and our country may quietly rail, 
To many old Sportsmen, who suffer from ills, 
I strongly advise them to stick to the Hills ! 

VIII. 

Then fill up your glasses, and let us drink round, 
Good health to the Master, the Horse, and the Hound, 
To the man from the Vale, to the man on the Hill, 
Let us drink to the start — to the run — to the kill ! 
Now a word to the wise — ^you don't relish your food ? 
You are down on your luck ? — your health is not good ? 
Take old Jorrocks advice — ^'^ shun Doctors and PUls " — 
And follow the Hounds, when they hunt on the Hills ! 

Charles DOvlv. 

Newlands, Blanoford, December 18S2. 
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The Invoice.— January Jottings—Pictures and Pantomimes— Horses and 

Hounds. 

A MONTH of gloomy skies, and, as far as Londoners were concerned, muddy 
streets,. for we left our domestic arks in the mornings, and returned in the 
evening without having found a dry place for the soles of our feet. A month 
in which the vestries of the metropolis — popularly, and we believe justly, 
supposed to be the incarnations of pig-headedness and wrongdoing — came m 
for more than their usual share of abuse, and with the usual result A month 
in which our country-cousins have felt inclined to pray for the relief of a 
frost, horses, hounds, and men being wearied with heavy ground and mud 
fever. A month in which we had to seek for warmth and amusement in- 
doors; in social circles; in theatres where stately comedy and domestic 
drama, injured husbands and erring wives, have vied with the special pro- 
ductions of the season — ^those appeals to the lust of the eye which make the 
stage on which they are shown fair specimens of what Eden might have 
been but for the Fall. A month, too, of grumbling and discontent ; ot 
wordy fights over the multiplication of race-meetings, especially the increase 
of those coming under the denomination of *' gate money, ' in which asaenants 
of the alleged " multiplication " have not had so much the best of it, seeing 
that facts and figures were against them. Grumbling, and with just cause 
too, among our hunting friends. Grave complaints — of which more anon — 
from many countries, that men who constantiv hunt never contribute, or at 
the best but sparingly, to the sport they enjoy ; complaints of *' wire," of 
ho&tile farmers, and a whisper of poisoned coverts. A month in which 
death has been busy in the ranks of those intimately associated with English 
sport and pastime, and the gaps therein will be difficult to fill. Lastly, a 
month in which the stereotyped complaint of *'no money " has been heard in 
the land ; *' no money " for Monte Carlo ; none for baccarat; and straightway 
Sir Mulberry Hawk repairs to M. Dupressoir's voluptuous halls and litdr 
Fitzshysher wins, and is paid a couple of *^ thou '' at one of the modest 
little houses in ** Hell Corner." 
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And yet we Londoners hare not had to seek our pleasures solely in social 
gatherings and crowded playhouses. To men and women of the least taste 
or refinement, such a winter exhibition as that at Burlington House, has 
been and will be ** a joy/' as long as it pleases the authorities to keep it open. 
Grand as have been the exhibitions of the last three or four winters, when 
we had, among other works of art, an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the best specimens of Romney and Gainsborough, we think in interest 
they must yield to the present one — certainly will they to the loyers of home 
scenery, for John Linnell s masterpieces hold the most prominent place in the 
galleries. He has been called '* the true product of the English love of 
nature ;" and as we look upon his glowing skies and golden corn-fields ; his 
alternate pictures of storm and sunshine, we admit the more than justice of 
his title. And yet he did not win it until far advanced in middle life. Forty 
years ago and more Linnell was painting portraits, and there are two or three 
specimens in the exhibition, notably those of Lady Baring, Carlyle, and the 
Rev. J. Martin, a Baptist minister in the early part of the present century, 
that will attract the deepest interest and attention — Carlyle's perhaps the 
most, though inferior in execution to the other two. It will be hard to 
realise *' the sage of Chelsea," as he appeared in 1844, with what the present 
generation of Londoners remember of him. S.ill one can see that the 
likeness b there ; though the gem of the portraits is that of Lady Baring, a 
fine old Englbh gentlewoman, the wife of Sir Thomas Baring. This picture 
of calm and dignified old age has rarely been equalled. Linnell, however, 
painted landscapes when quite young, for 'Quoit Players 'is dated 18 10, 
when the artist was eighteen ; and there is a picture called in the catalogue 
'Bayswater in 181 4 'which has a double interest, if the name given be 
correct. Of this there seems to be some doubt, as it b stated that the title 
given by the artist was ' The Bird Catchers.' The picture is a hillv fore- 
ground with a pool below and a wooded slope in the distance that might be 
Notting Hill— or at least the name in the catalogue suggests it. We have 
not ' Old and New London * by us to refer to, and see what Bayswater was 
in 1 81 4; but apart from thb, the picture b interesting as lowing the 
painter in hb early years, and tracing the gradual ripening of hb powers. 
jBut he b emphatically the painter of the cornfield. The glowing canvases 
now on the walls of Burlington House ; the golden harvest gathered in in 
sunshine and storm ; the grand Surrey landscapes, with their nch woodlands 
and hazy distances, — these are the pictures which made the painter's fame. 
Perhaps hb two Cornfields (61 and 62) will be considered by many among 
hb most successful efforts, though there are some good effects in storm and 
angry sunsets, noubly « The Last Gleam before the Storm,' and ' Bariey 
Harvest,' which will run them hard. But indeed it b difficult, among the 
many specimens of rural life now before us, to say what are the crowning 
efforts of John Linneli's brush. To the lover of Englbh nature there is a 
charm in every one, and we owe our thanks to Sir Frederick Leighton and 
hb brother Acuiemicians for collecting together the works of a painter who 
holds such a high place in Englbh art. 

From John Linnell to Dante Gabriel Rosetti b a startling change, and it 
would be more startling did we not pass through, in the Banc^uet Hall, a 
succession of Sir Joshuas, Van Dycks, Peruginos, Titians, Gamsboroughs, 
Paul Potters and Jan Steens, that help, as it were, to break our — we were 
going to write fall, but perhaps we had better alter it to descent. As it is, 
coming from the realities of the Dutch school, and brought face to face with, 
say the ' Veronica Veronese,* a lady in a green dress and holding a violin, is 
suniciently disturbing and calb for a good deal of pulling ourselves together 
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before we can appreciate some of the really fine work before ns. This b not 
the time or place to enter into the merits or demerits of the so-called pre- 
Raphaeltte school of which Rosetti was such a distinguished exponent A^reat 
deal of fake adnuratton and a great deal of unmerited sarcasm has been and 
will be Javished on this the first collection of the works of the chief of that 
mystioal school of painting that has had so many dreary and incapable fol- 
lowers. What probably strikes everybody is the mixture of bad and good, 
work that attracts while it repels — ^work showing on the same canvas per- 
fection along with a carelessness that seems premeditated. There are noble 
hoesy especially in the chalk drawings, and there are faces in which we fail 
to detect anything but a melancholy sensuality — ^if our readers can understuKi 
what we mean by that term. There is also a terrible sameness among his 
Marianas, Aurelias, and Monna Vannas. They are most of them devoured 
by the lame melancholy and, we must add, the some sensuality. If, as his 
admireES tcU us, Rosetti was poet more than painter, this will, to all whaknow 
his writings, fuUy explain what we mean. Nothing more erotic than some 
of hb sonnets in ' The House of Life,' ever entered the prurient imagtnatioa 
of a Swinburne ; and as we know that many of Rosetti's pictures owed their 
birth to hb poems, it b surely but very little to believe that some of these 
poems live on the canvases now in BurlingtOQ House. They are very modi 
of tiie earth, earthy, though we are bound to acknowledge that the painter 
naes to true nobility of intention in many of his subfects. ' The Blessed 
Damozel,' she who 

'* leaned out 
From the gold bar of Hesven," 

for inatanoe, is-very fine in thought and execution, as b the chalk drawing of 
the saoie picture. It b as a colourist that Rosetti won much of hb fame ; 
but there b something here to admire more than OQlaur. As the poem is, in 
our hamble opinion, one of his best, and also most intelligible, so b the 
picture one of ^e finest. Very delicate b the * Eoce AnciUa Domini,' where 
the Virgin is a beautiful childlike little creature — as according to tradition 
she was — shrinking from the heavenly messenger ; and near it is a wonder- 
fully fine and human picture, ^ Found,' — a countryman discovering hb lost 
.wi&, or sweetheart, in her shame and degradation in London. The expres- 
ibion of the man's face b one of the best things that the painter has dose. 

A visit to the Rosetti room, will, we think, confirm, to the eye of 
the unprejudiced looker-on, the tnith of our remark, that a good deal 
of false admiration and a good deal of unmerited sarcasm b beug 
lamhed on the painter's works. The room b generally pretty nearly 
jdivided between devotees and those who come to sit in the seat of the 
soomers. One class can see nothing hut beauty, the«ther naught but what 
b hkearre. The unprejudiced spectator will, perhaps, consider that a juMe 
milieu may be arrived at without joining the ranks of either friends or fiMS. 
There b, no doubt^ some very fine work to be seen there ; there b also much 
that b extravagant and, to very many of us, unintelligible. Rosetti's pktBRS 
have been called, land that not by unfriendly critics, " poems on canvas," 
ccnceits of the poet's brain, but not pictures at all as the term b commonly 
undessteod. If thb be so, we onvn we have not been educated op to the 
hjigh Rosetti standard. While we see here and there much to admire, we 
tun away in utter weariness from the perpetual repetition of the mekneholy 
women with thestraoge mixture on theur faces of heavenly a^iratioas and 
earthly p a s &ioiw, and wonder what it all means. 

From the aniealtties of the pre-Raphaelite school- to the voiealitna of JBuiy 
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land is but a step. The sensuous forms on the canvases in Burlington House 
are only exchanged for the more sensuous at Her Majesty's Theatre. And 
here we migfit stop to ask a question pertinent to our subject, and that is, Why 
are theatrical luriesaiways represented in a state of semi-nudity ? One excel- 
lent and pnuseworthy exception we can all name. Everybody by this time 
has seen 'lolanthe ' -at the Savoy,. and we will ask any man — unless indeed 
be is very old or very young — ^whether the dresses worn by the fairies in that 
most clever and amusing opera are not infinitely more graceful, and infinitely 
more pleasing to the eye, than the scanty clothing so much de rigueur at other 
houses ? As lolanthe's companions come tripping on to the stage, in their long, 
clinging garments which do not entirely conceal the contours they seek to hide, 
are they not ^we appeal to num and not to ** mashers") much more prefeiable 
than the bar^y-clad women who nightly exhibit themselves in theatres we 
all well know i The ^' robe of gold " — a tight-^ting garment worn by the 
Lesbias of the hour — may disclose a thing of beauty, but it may also, and often 
does, dbclose quite the reverse. What there is to aUure or attract in the 
display of limbs that might rouse the envy of a " navvy ** or a '' bargee " we 
fidl to see ; perhaps it is our misfortune that we do not. No doubt highly 
fashionahJe people assemble in the stalls at these exhibitions. The Methu- 
selahs, Ihe Tony Lumpkins, the VerisopbtSy and the Tom Noddys are to be 
found there nightly ; and the managers, to whose energy and ability we are 
indebted Sot ^eir. creation, tell us that their receipts jre -w4>ttderfttl, thdr 
audiences most appreciative. We bow before 5nch declarations. 

Gtven, then, the prevalent idea of fairy land as correct, no more briUiant 
display of the beauty of that kingdom can be well conceived. than the spectacle 
of ' The Ydkyw Dwarf affords at Her Majesty's Theatre. Nearly ahi{H 
wrecked on the opening night, from the stake. of utter chaos, or something 
very like it, behind the curtain, the '* feerie "— ^for that, we think, must have 
been Mr. AUned Thompson's idea when he designed and dressed * The 
Yellow Dwarf ' — ^has since proved a ver^ attractive piece. About its literary 
merits it is better to say little or nothmg, also about the exponents of the 
merits, snppooing the latter to exist Mr. Thompson has followed the unwise 
lead of Mr. Harris in. securing «wifaat is called ^' a -host of Music Hall taknt," 
and in pitchforking (there is no other term^ into a fairy legend the incongrui- 
ties and vulgaris of that style of entertamment. He has not, it is true, 
overloaded 'The Yellow Dwarf with *< topical" and other ditties to the 
same extent as in ^ Sinbad.' Probably the enterprising Augustus was firstin 
the field and so secured the cream of the said " talent," but still enough has 
been done to give a Music Hall flavour to the piece ; and very strange is it 
that a man of Mr. Alfred Thompson's well-known taste and refinement 
^ould have so far catered for the gallery as he has done. But in other respects 
hi) hand has done its handiwork with its usual cleverness. Rarely have there 
been seen soch beautiful costumes — beautifiil we mean in the artistic anange- 
ment of colour — as those in * The Yellow Dwarf,' the two ballets, that of the 
Fans and that of the Fairies, being especially worthy of praise. In the first 
named the judidona engi^ement of Mdlle. Pertoldi shows a young genera- 
tion what stage dancing was like in the grand days of the ballet, and enables 
an older one to recall pleasant memories. Some very clever fooling is iotre- 
dttced in the Dolls' Quadrille, in which Mdlle. Rosa is, asjusual, cfaaaning^ 
and she is ably seconded by her brother and two oislefs. This b one of the 
most amuabg scenes in the piece. The performing elephants were somowhat 
out of place, clever as are their performanots ; but .£nea, the Flybg Fairv, 
was more gemuwe to the matter ; and we may say that the wiuue spcctade 
is faotaatieally brilliant and splendid. Of the dialogue and songs we know 
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very little. Her Majesty s Theatre is, thank heaven ! a large house, and as 
there is plenty of noise both on the suge and off we are spared a good deal: 
The piece has been much altered since its first production, and Mr. Alfred 
Thompson has, we believe, nothing more to do with the stage management. 
The new authorities have supplemented a harlequinade, not, we think, 
judiciously. Here and there it b amusing, but as a whole it is unnecessary 
and dull. 

We hail with pleasure — who does not who lays the slightest daim to be 
an intellectual playgoer — ^the return of Miss Genevieve Wsird to London and 
her re-appearance in ^ Forget-me-not.' There is so much clever art in her 
rendering of the part of the heroine; she invests her terrible character 
with such force, allowing just the smallest portion of womanly nature 
to escape her now and then, that the impersonation takes a very high, 
if not the highest, place on the modern stage. Incessant repetition of the 
character has not spoiled it. A slight hardness of tone, a quicker delivery 
of her speeches, and a too strident laugh, struck us as things that might be, 
perhaps, corrected, but otherwise the performance has gained instead of lost. 
Miss Ward's by-play is more pronounced and effective and the whole repre- 
sentation is marked by greater power. She has not the good fortune to be 
so well supported as she was on the last occasion we saw her. Mr. Vernon is 
a clever actor, but he £iiled to show us the Sir Horace Welby of Mr. Clayton. 
Mr. Vernon was amusing, but he mbsed the depth of feeling that Mr. Clayton 
pourtrayed so well. We missed also the clever, subdued force of Mr. Flockton's 
sketch of the vengefiil Italian ; and Mr. David Fisher somewhat exaggerated 
the part that Mr. Beerbohm Tree rendered so truthfully. Still Miss Ward's 
representation of Stephanie carries the piece, and people who have not seen it 
should not allow thb opportunity to pass away. 

The Gaiety matinees take rank in some particulars with amateur perform- 
ances and seem therefore to deprecate criticism. Still there is a boldness in 
the way the gauntlet of incapacity is flung down before the footlights that 
challenges opinion. A lady under the sobriquet of ^' Miss Lumsden essayed, 
'' her first appearance on any stage," the part of Juliet ; and Miss De Grey, 
whose Adnenne Leoouvreur we noticed in last ' Van,' has been trying her 
hand at Miss Hardcastle — a role in which she has won commendation in the 
provinces — and Lady Teazle. The new Juliet showed herself to be a rather 
clever amateur, but Mbs De Grey in Lady Teazle hardly reached that leveL 
This lady had secured most efficient support in both comedies ; but whether 
the excellent artists engaged considered they were assbting at a make-believe 
performance in which ^ey might take things easy, or from some other cause 
or another, the effect produced was that of farce more than comedy. ^ Miss 
Lumsden," we see it stated, b *' a lady well known in society ; " another 
victim, we presume, to the meteoric success of Mrs. Langtry. No doubt 
others will follow. There b a mania among women, women of good social 
position, with real husbands and comfortable homes, for the stage. Unde- 
terred by the gigadtic failure of *^ the Jersey Lily," and without her personal 
recommendations, they rush before the footlights and try to oust the hard- 
working and real actress from her place. We can only wbh them the success 
they deserve. 

In the lengthy death-roll of the last twelvemonth the ranks of sport and 
pastime have been thinned in a proportion somewhat unusual. In 1882 we 
have had to record the removal of a few " in due season ; " of many cut off 
before their time. Lord Wilton and Mr. Ralph Etwall had passed the 
allotted span ; but the deaths of Mr. Clare Vyner, Mr. Dudley Milner, Mr. 
Case Walker, Lord Lonsdale, and Mr. F. Gretton were to be deplored ; they 
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were also, one or two of them, deplorable. And no\Kr, hardly had the new 
year dawned, before one of the best-known men of the present generation, 
still in what with some persons and constitutions is the prime of life, has 
been summoned away. The death of the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, 
Baron Grey of Groby, and Baron Delamere of Dunham Massey, who for 
upwards of twenty years, with now and then an interval of retirement, was a 
conspicuous figure at all the principal races ; who was an ardent disciple of 
the noble science ; whose unerring eye and great powers of endurance made 
him one of the most successful deerstalkers of the day, and who could handle 
bat and ball as well as he could hit with right and left, has removed one we 
can ill spare. Bom to great possessions, the owner of large estates in 
Leicestershire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire — among them historic Bradgate, 
one of the most stately of the stately homes of England, in the glades and 
woods of which his unfortunate ancestress. Lady Jane Grey, wandered 
'* fancy frte " until her father's ill*-starred ambition compelled her to sieze the 
crown, the late peer was a sportsman to the manner bom. He was an 
athlete at his private tutor's, and subsequently at Cambridge and at Lords 
he made a name for himself as one of the most ^ slogging " hitters of the 
day. He was at that time the beau ideal of a young man of high birth and 
fortune. Few more distinguished figures than his could be seen either in the 
quads of Trinity, in the hunting field, or in any '^ press of knights." Sin- 
gularly handsome, with his high lineage stamped upon him as with a 
signet, he soon became a cynosure not only to the world to which he was 
most attached, that of sport, but to others more dangerous. He married too 
early, and therefore, perhaps, unfortunately. A proud and reserved man, 
proud of an ancestry which, dating from the first Plantagenet, could only 
show one besmirchment of its scutcheon, in the signature which a Grey of 
Groby attached to the death-warrant of King Charles I., Lord Stamford on 
more than one occasion proved himself singularly forgetful of that noble 
precept, noblesse oblige. Ine Greys have not been renowned for brilliant 
intellect. They had been ^* courtiers in the chamber and soldiers in the 
field," but they had given no statesmen to guide the councils of their country, 
no priests to guard their church. For such the annals of the house will be 
searched in vain. But they were emphatically sportsmen ; they could also 
give and take hard knocks. One ancestor fell at St. Albans, fighting for 
Henry VI. ; another was attainted. They intermarried with the scions of 
royal houses, and brought grief on themselves in consequence, but no one 
same stands out before another as the possessor of exceptional abilities or 
striking talent. If they had lived in quieter times they would probably have 
lived pretty much as their descendant has done. They would have hunted 
with bluff King Hal over many a broad demesne, and in Charawood Forest, 
in which it was said that '* a squirrel might hop from tree to tree without 
touching the ground, and a man might walk from Beaumanoir to Bardon on 
a summer day without seeing the sun/' have taken their pleasure. Thb was 
what Lord Stamford did. He did not pretend to be anything but what he 
was, a sportsman ; the straightest man to hounds ; the master of every 
fbwling-piece he took in his hand. His Quorn reign will be long remem- 
bered. When Sir Richard Sutton's death in 1856 terminated his long 
Mastership, there was an universal call for Lord Stamford to be hb successor. 
The Sutton regime had been lavbh, but that of his successor was magnificent. 
He bought the best of Sir Richard's hounds, and supplemented the purchase 
by adding to it the packs of Mr. Milbank and Mr. Hillier, thereby going 
back to the old Quora blood that exbted when Mr. Eningtoo was Master 
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ia 1858. The aonals of such aa historic ooimtry as the Qoom, presided 
over as it has been by keen sportsnoea aod wealthy raea« canool skiaw any- 
thing more splendid than was Lord Stamford's management. The horses 
ridden by hiinself and the huntsmen and whips were, so it was. said at the 
time i^ those qualified to judge, the best ever seen in Leicestershire, and 
when, on his Lordship's retirement in 1863, the stud was sold at Bradgalt^ 
the seventy-three lots realised 13,872 guineas^ 

But it was as a racing man that, to the great majority of the English 
people, Lord Stamford was best known. His grand&ther, and hit father 
before him, had both raced and bred — the former extensively; and Sir 
Peter Lely, Magician, and Olympian — the latter a famous mare from whom 
descended Mendicant, Elis, Epirus, Pyrrhus the First, 8cc — were among his 
most not^ horses. The good fortune enjoyed by the sixth Earl was nor 
inherited by his grandson. For a time Lord Stamford was one of the most 
princely patrons of the Turf (this was before the Hastings era), and when 
Joseph Dawson, in 1863, n)ovc<^ ^^om Heajth House to Bedford Lodge, 
where a range of stabling had been built such as Newmarket had not before 
seen, and Lady Augusta won the Oue Thousand, a long career of good 
fortune was predicted for the light blue and the black and gold belt Previous 
to this the best horse Lord Stamford had was Dic^hantus, who, making his 
winning ileiul at Ascot in i860 as a two-year*old, did so well subsequ^tly 
that the Two Thousand and Derby were considered as not at all unlikely to- 
fall to him. Before the Two Thousand, however, Diophantus had been 
tried with Imaus, a horse in the same stable^ with the result that Diophantus 
was beaten easily. That the trial was a piece of roguery, of which Loid 
Stamford was the victim, we now know. How it was managed, Arthur 
Edwards, if alive, could tell ; but the consequence was that L<uxi Stamford 
shifted his money from Diophantus to Imaus, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the latter well beaten, and the former win in a canter. As Kettle- 
drum was three lengths behind him, over, the Rowley Mile, it was natural 
that most people, including bis owner, thought (as there was evidently 
something wrong with Dundee) that the Derby of '61 was in the grasp^of 
Diophantus. But the Two Thousand winner did not come to the po^t ia* 
his Two Thousand form. He had had too much of that '* Newmarket 
physic " which, rightly or wrongly, Newmaiket trainers are accoced of giving 
their horses^— work. He sweated and looked nervous, and could only get 
third to Kettledrum, tlie cripple Dundee beating him by a head. Lord 
Stamford was a heavy loser, but he was not yet disconcerted, and fortune 
appeared to be nMking him some amends when Cambuscan cantered in for 
the July Stakes. However, good horse as he was, like many of the New- 
minsters^ he was a delicate constitutioned one, and he never realised the high 
expectations his owner formed of him. The causes that led to the rupture 
between Lord Stamford and his trainer, and the defeat of Limosina in 
Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire, we need not now go into. We had better 
aUo not recall the sensational and make-believe sale, when the whole stad 
was submitted to auction by Messrs. Tattersall, and, to the disgust and 
ridicule of the spectators, most of the lots were bought in. 

Lord Stamford's was essentially a weak character. He was possessed with 
that almost necessary element of weak minds— suspicion. He had an idea 
that everybody wanted to " do " him. Probably he had been *' done " in his 
day, as most young men of fortune, with a passion for racing, have been and 
will be to the end of racing time, but this will help to explain his withdrawing 
his horses from Joseph Dawson's care, bis ^' bogus " sale, his frequent change* 
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of trsttfwrs, and hb sab s cq n cB t return to Bedford Lodge. There was no occa- 
sioa for his hartng left it, and we have seen and heard it stated that no one 
regretted the rupture more than he did. Very probaUj. Though his colours 
were successful now and then after he had quitted Bedford Lodge, the change 
cannot be said to have bettered their fortunes. WilKam Butler and Daly had, 
for a time, the care of his horses at Newmarket, until the sale that caused so 
much sensatioff, when tfae^ came to EnvtHe, and were placed under the care 
of WiUiam Smith, who in tnnr wa» succeeded by Mky, who ga?e way to 
Robert Peek. The home-traitted stock and the home-straining system were 
not profitable, faowerer, and eren a Peek couki not* infuse vitality into the 
EnriHe dry bones. In 1869 Lord Stamford's r etire m e nt was aanounoed, 
and it was not for five years that hb ooiours were again seen, and then in 1874. 
Lady Rowley diTided the Westminster stakes at Epsom Spring after a dead 
beat with Cashmere. Hit subsequently buying horses from the Messrs, 
Graham, and his engagement of his last trainer, John Porter^ are too fresh in 
all recollections to need more than a r e f e r en ce . The purchase of Geheimniss 
from Tom Cannon, a maie belieyed for some time to be. the best of her year, 
her Leger " certaintT,*^ and her sensational defeat, all this, too, is the 'history 
of ycstnrday. Lora Stamford, in his twenty years or so on the Turf, cannot 
be said to have ever possessed a really gieat horse. Perhaps Diophantus and 
Cambuscan were hb two best, and yet they were both unlucky hones. Cam- 
bnscan's name, however, will always be remembered with honour as the sire 
of Kinesem, a mare whose performances stamp her as one of the most extra* 
ordinary animals in the annals of the Turf. 

A kind-hearted man-, somewhat too re se rved and shy to be quite a genial one, 
liberal-handed to those who needed aid or were dependent on him. Lord 
Stamford's loss will be much deplored by those with whom he was iMrought 
into familiar contact. He wasy or tried to be, a good steward of hb magni- 
ficent fortune. He gave parks to towns. He endowed libraries. Hb purse 
was open to e?ery call. Hb failing hesdth (be lived among aH the splendour 
of Enville and Bradgate the life of well-nigh an anchorite) gave, in hb later - 
years, a tingje of melancholy and depression to his handsome face, and 
perhaps deepened still more the neserre of hb character.* We have so few of 
•hb class left,. and the prospect oT its coming to the front in- the future seems 
so doubtful, that, viewed from a racing point of view, regret for Lord Stam^ 
ford's death will be universal and sincere. 

And we also have to lament the death of another and far different character, 
the clever lawyer, the zealous politician, the upright judge, and— does it sound 
Ifte bathos ? — the keen sportsman; That Baron Martin was all these few 
will denv. Bom with the commencement of the present centuiy, and enter^^ 
ing public life about the time of the passing of the great Refoirm Bill, he 
adopted from conviction the comparatively new creed of Liberalbm, tfaougfa it 
was some years before the great obgect of hb ambition, a seat in Parlbment, 
fell to hb lot. He early made hb mark as an advocate; how early he 
imbibed a love for horseflesh we cannot say. An Irishman by birth, and a 
graduate of Trinity, Dublin, he might have taken it in with hb mother's nrilk^ 
but it b enough for us that it was there. Perhaps hb going the Northern 
Circuit, then the home and headquarters of race>lrorses and radng men, helped 
to strengthen it. Mr. Martin could hardly have fiiiled to have been- engaged < 
in many a ^ horsey " case north of the Trent, in which hb knowledge of^ and • 
love for the noble animal, combined with a keen insight into some of his 
dhrty surroundings, nrast have stood fab client in good stead. It was in i844y 
however, that tin celebrated Running Rein affair brought Mr. Martin con* 
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spicaottsly to the front In the action of ^ Wood v. Peel,** Mr. Martin was 
junior counsel for the defendant, his two leaders being Sir Frederick Thesiger 
and Mr. Stuart Wortley. It is an old story thrice told how well the 
iniquitous plot qf the worthy Goody Levy, Joe Wood and other conspirators 
to win the Derby with a four-year-old was laid bare. That there had been 
similar conspiracies successfully brou&ht off in previous years was a pretty 
general opinion at the time. The Turf of the early part of the present century 
was a limited society, in which the inestimable blessings of penny papers, 
training reports, and touts were not. The fierce light that now beats upon it 
was then but a small taper, and no doubt many dishonest practices and queer 
proceedings were undisturbed by its feeble rays. But, unfortunately for 
LeTy & Co., Lord George Bentinck was then the Turf dictator, a man of 
indomitable energy and will, a very sleuth-hound in the keenness with which 
he pursued the slightest clue. To him and Mr. Samuel Martin — for able and 
eloquent advocate as was Sir Frederick Thesiger, he found himself rather at 
sea in the details of the case — General Peel's victory, and the triumph of 
right over wrong, may be ascribed. How Running Rein was found to be a 
four-year-old named Maccabeus we all know. The verdict for the defendant 
was hailed with universal satisfaction, because not only did it expose and 
crush a vile conspiracy, but it effectually checked the game of the worthies 
who were its contrivers. 

It was shortly after this that Mr. Manin entered the House of Commons 
as member for Pontefract, for which he did not sit long, as in 1850 he was 
made a Baron of the Exchequer. He reuined on the Sench the reputation 
he had acquired at the Bar. He retained, also, his love for sport, and many 
were the anecdotes told in reference to it. It was known that when in 
York for the assizes, he never failed spending Sunday with John Scott at 
Whitewell, going over the stables, and listening to all the racing and training 
lore that the veteran trainer had to telL It has been often said that the 
learned Baron was the real owner of Trumpeter, but we believe the story 
had no foundation in fact. He was the life-long friend of Mr. Henry Hill, 
and probably their friendship gave rise to tlie story. When hb infirmity of 
deafness compelled Baron Manin to retire from the Bench before his time, 
he was elected an honorary member of the Jockey Club, a compliment well 
deserved. He has passed away in the fulness of hb honoured age, a link 
with the past that leaves but few more for this generation to see severed. 

One anecdote in connection with the late Judge occurs to us which, though 
it b probably known to many of our readers, will bear repetition. Presiding 
in the criminal court at Gloucester one assize, he had a horse case before him 
in which the well-known Tom Oliver was a witness. The details of the 
case we forget, but Tom, in the course of hb cross-examination by Mr. (now 
Baron) Huddleston, made use of the expression, in connection with a certain 
horse, that ** he was a safe-un." The learned counsel either did not, or 
pretended he did not, understand what the term meant, and pressed the 
witness for an explanation. Tom, however, was a very tough customer, and 
eluded hb questioner, until Mr. Huddleston insbted on hb exphuning to the 
jury the novel term, when the witness, leaning forward towards the counsel's 
table, and jerking his thumb significantly at Baron Martin, said in a very audible 
aside, ** Ask hunT The effect was wonderful, and it was some little time 
before the Bench, Bar, Jury, or audience recovered their gravity. 

CapUin Prime's death, though not unexpected by hb intimate friends, has 
yet occurred while he was a comparatively young man. A brother-in-law 
uf Captain Machell's, he naturally, when he commenced racing, had him for 
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his Mentor and guide. His colours were not ipery sucoessful, however, until 
he bred Trappist, about the best T. Y.C. horse of bis day, a day that boasted, 
too, of Lollypop and Ecossais. It was rather a triumph for Captain Prime 
breeding this speedy son of Hermit, for he bought his dam, ^unch, from 
Captain Macheil, who had little reluctance in parting with her as she had 
bred nothing worth eighteenpence to Knight Templar and other sires. Her 
union with Hermit was a lucky hit, and it is curious that Captain Prime 
did not repeat the experiment The whole of his stud, with the exception 
of Trappisty was dispersed at the hammer last autumn at Newnurket, his 
health having then begun to fail him. He was a member of the C.C. and 
a good coachman, not often seen at the Magazine, but a sure find at Ascot 
and Goodwood, not far from which latter place was his residence, Wallerton 
Park, where he died. Very kind-hearted in disposition and genial in manner. 
Captain Prime's loss will be deplored by many attached friends. 

Only the other day we heard with regret that failing health had compelled 
Mr, George Fenwick to give up the Tynedale country, and then hardly a 
week elapsed before his painfully-sudden death was announced. He will be much 
missed in the north country. He was a pattern M.F.H., with a knowledge of 
the business pertaining to that office second to none. We believe his judg- 
ment on hound-breeding was almost unique, and had helped to make the 
Tynedale pack notable as one of the cleverest north of the Trent. For 
fourteen years he had been the Master, and he had gained such an amount 
of popularity with all classes, the farmers especially, that there is but one 
universal feeling of regret expressed at his removal. We can add ours ; for 
the deceased gentleman was often (until his health began to give way) a kind 
contributor to these pages ; and if the Tynedale had had somethmg very 
good, he rarely forgot to send it to ^ The Van.' We saw him last about a 
year ago in town, and he was then complaining, but we did not think the end 
was so near. 

We hear from Belvoir that after the frost they have had very good sport. 
The first good run to be recorded was on Monday, Dec. 1 8th. They met 
at Hose Granee, when they found in Holwell Mouth, ran by Little Belvoir, 
through Cants Thorns, by Wei by Fish Ponds, through Old Hills on to 
Melton Spinny, where they killed after a good sixty-eight minutes. Major 
Longstaffe, Captain Tennant, Messrs. A. Welby, A. Tumor, Roy, Coutu- 
rier, Burdett-Coutts, Knowles, Downing, and A. Goodman went well. The 
following day, when they met at Stubton, they had another fine run, when 
they found in the Gorse, ran by Beckenham to Brant Broughton Covert in 
the Burton country, through it into the village, raced him into a farmyard and 
killed. Out of a large field only a selea few really saw the run, which was very 
fast over a stiff country which took a lot of doing. On Wednesday, Dec. 20th, 
at Stonesby, a large field assembled ; they found at once in Coston Covert, ran 
fast by Wymondham to Garthorpe to ground at Newman's Gorse, after a 
fast forty-five minutes with only one check. Then they found another and 
killed after a run of one hour twenty-five minutes. On Friday, December 23, 
they met at Boothby Hall, had another good run from Ingoldsby Wood to 
ground under the road dose to Newton Toll Bar of one hour and a half, the 
first forty minutes being without a check. On January 3rd they met at 
Waltham ; after killing a fox in Burbidge's Covert, they went away with 
another over the river by Burton through little Dalby up to the Punchbowl, 
where he was headed and there was a long check, but they hit it off and ran 
by Pickwell, where they lost him. Up to the Punchbowl it was twenty-five 
minutes without a check ; then they found in Freeby, and had forty minutes, 
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also withoot a dicck, cyrer the Coston Brook to Buckminster, where Gillani 
stopped the hounds at dark, who were going as if for Gunby Gorse. Count 
Kinsky, Captain Smith, Mr. A. Brocklehurst, Mr. Pnfor, Mr. J. Behrens, 
•Rev. J. Mirehouse, Gilland, and Arthur Wilson, the first whip, were in it 
all through. On Saturday, Jan. 6th, Piper Hole. After drawing Old Hills 
blank, they got on a fox going to Melton Spinny, m down to Sodford, then 
straight to Holwell Mouth, then by Little Beivoir to Wartnaby, where iie 
was headed back on the same line to Holwell Month, into Clawson Thonis, 
where they got on a fresh fox, then ran a ring going by the mill and the 
tunnel back past the Thorns, straight to Holwell Mouth, and from here they 
ran for thirty-seven minutes without a check down the vale towards Sher- 
brooke Coveit, crossed the canal by Kinoukon Grange straight for Raye 
Wood, where he reached the earth hat was caught just as he was entering 
the drain. They crosKd the Smeh two fields from Kaye Wood, which Lord 
Wilton, Count Kinsky. Mr. Pryor, a stranger, a former on a three-year-old 
by Ripponden, and Wilson, the fint whip, got well over; others, who shall 
he nameless, got well 'in. It was a first-daas run over a fine grass line. 

The Atherstone have had ^nite 'their share of good 4port this seisoo, 
although, like their neighboura, they have suffered from the dreadfnUy deep 
state of die ground. They have had seienl good runs, but perhaps no better 
day's sport than vrhen tli^ met at Shilton Sution on Friday, Jan 5th. As 
nsualj the first draw wan Wolvey Gorse — where liberal max give the old 
wonmn who looks after it a shilling, and the screws, of which there are a 
good many about, always try to shirk. Here they found almost directly a 
rare good fox who nan fiist and straight to Ryeton Grange, and he wtniM 
have gone by it, but was headed by a labourer, which turned him back 
through the garden and put the hounds again on good terras ; from here^ 
turning more to the left, ran nearly to Ryeton village, then by Bramoote, 
crossing the road on the right of the canal up to Burton Hastings ; here he 
inroased the canal and ran down over some heavy land to Attkboroogh Gorse, 
where some of the welter weights would have been very gkd of a check ; 
but they ran straight through it, pointing for Harrow Gate, and there, being 
keaded by a shepherd, had their first check ; but Castleman soon put them r^t, 
and then they nn again verv iastniore to the left over the Lenester Railway 
to Nuneaton, then on by Weddington to the Ashby Railway, and by the 
aide of it to -the Watling Street Road smd on towanis Lindley, but here the 
§OK iumcd abort bask on to the railway and just beat them by getting into a 
drain, from which they soon got him oat, after the best nm oif the season 
of nme milcB from point to point, and the time was just one hoar. 

We are gkd to state that there is not a letter of truth in thestatement 
which appeared in a certain weekly vporung paper, considered by some 
ittfiillihk in nrattere rekting to the chase, to the effect that it was the in- 
tention a£ Mr. Oakeky to resign the Mastership of the Atherstone at the 
«nd of the season ; and we hear that nobody was more surprised than he w» 
at:such.a statement being publicly announced without any authority whatever 
<in ho part. 

From die Pytchky the news which readies me is «cant, but then they 
always were more given to deeds than worck, and have had their foil ^are of 
the good things .which hove been ao general during this past month. Scarcely 
a day haspaaeed without furnishing a sporting Tun. They have not achieved 
any gallop of fovr houra' duration, or twenty-roik point, but then it must be 
bonie m mind that they never pursue their neighboura' foxes, nor get on to a 
Ireah ow if theycan help it, when the hunted fox is still in the covert. That 
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tfaeir sport is more than satisfactory the continual large fields testify ; for 
people don't come from all parts of the country to hunt with a pack unless 
-their record is something Out of the common. The land still rides terribly 
heavy, and draining b being carried on to such an extent that it is more than 
probable if a dry season foUows this exceptionally wet one, it will be found 
that the grazing fields have been overdrained and will hil to produce the same 
amount of herbage they have hitherto done. Amongst the small items of 
news, we hear of fresh arrirals at the Geoif e, Rugby, also of the return of 
old fiices to Harborough, Lutterworth and Watford, all of which are 
welcomed. Mr. J. A. Craveta is incapacitated by an accident to his foot, his 
horse haying fallen and trodden upon him in getting on to its legs again ; an 
awkward mishap which may keep htm out of the field for some little time to 
•oome. From Ashby St. Ledger it is reported that Sir Charles Tempest is 
leaying, and that a purchaser has been found in the person of an excellent 
sportsman itho was at one time connected with that distritt, and who ts a 
leading member of a yeryold Roman Catholic family. I hope this repoit 
nhiy be true, and not — as so many of them are in the fashionable Society 
Journals — ^utterly without foundation. At any rate I can touth for there being 
a grain, and rather more, of truth in this statement. Casting back to the end 
of last month, -these hounds had a Tery fast twenty-three mhiutes on the 22nd 
at the finish of the day, with a fox which they found in the osier-bed at 
Kelmarsh. They ran him hard as they could lay legs to the ground through 
Tallyho to Naseby coYert, and passing by Long Old finished in the dark at 
Alford Thorns. Probably the fastest run of the seaton. Jantiary 3rd was 
another day's sport well worthy of notice, the fixture being the celebrated Crick 
Village. There were no foxes to be found in the immediate b«lghbourhood, 
akid it was not until 12.30 that the fun of the fiiir commenced. A good fox 
wMt away from Shawell Wood, across Mr. Gilbert's farm to CatthOrpe 
Towers, which, formerly the residence of Mr. Maurice, is now tenanted, or 
rather owned, by Mr. Cross. Merely passing through the little spiany 
there, he sank the valley and running along the Lilbourne brookside held on 
his course through the churchyard at Stamford HalL From here to South 
Kilworth, and then, at a strong pace, to Mitterton Gorse and Shawell Wood 
once more, but without as yet showing <igns of failitag strength. Again he 
attempted to travel the line, but was bound at length to own himself beaten 
and give up the ghost hard by Swinford Village, near to where there is a 
^ravei'pit eajth, whidh was no doubt his point. This was a yery merry run, 
and was the more welcome on account of the numerous disappointments of 
the morning. January 5th. — The fixture being Lamport, after a little by- 
play a straight-necked fox was found in Blackberry, which first of all made 
for Cottesbrooke, and then decided upon a more distant hayen. His line took 
OS through Purser's Hill, Scothnd Wood, Kelmarsh churchyard, and so on 
to Arthingworth, where he was killed in the brook, and so lost to the 
hounds, who bad hunted him beautifully, and richly deserted their reward in 
the shape of an odd leg, a spare-rib, or a bit of loin. Wednesday, the ibth, 
they found a leash of foxes atMisterton, and with the la^t of the three had 
excellent sport. They ran in a ring around Shawell, North Kilworth, Sec, 
and then came back over the Rugby and Lutterworth road by Cotesbiidi 
towards Church Oyer. Here the fox turned left again oyer the same road 
by the Gibbet, and running nearly to Newton yentured into the Atherstone 
country. He had not gone far across the Pytchley border when the end 
came, and he died in a farmyard at Brownsover, three miles from Rugby. 
The first portion of the run was forty-five mitoutes to Shawell, and from thiit 
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point when the pace had improved into a good gallop it was also forty-fivey. 
making in all enough for a good day's entertainment both for man and boast. 
In addition to these runs I have recounted there are two fine days' sport, the 
one in the Sywell Wood country, on January 15 th, and the other on the 17th, 
when, having met at Lilbourne, they worked hard throughout the day and 
finished at Peatliog, out of their own country. Accidents, in spite of the 
heavy ground and general rottenness of the banks, have been few and far 
between ; and it is lucky such b the case, morejespecially if the ridiculous fuss 
is to be made, and the same amount of nonsense talked and written which has 
been done in the case of the fatal accident to Mr. Lyon near to Leamington. 
The affair still seems to be in an unsettled state in spite of the medical opinions 
and the palpable accidental nature of the whole thing. 

Mr. Langham, the Master of the Pytchlejr, has, we hear, with his usual 
liberality, sent a present of game to all those farmers who walked a puppy, 
an example which all other Masters of Hounds would do well to follow. 
But these gifts of game to farmers in foxhunting countries should be freely 
made by those who hunt over their land, as some slight return for their 
kindness, especially in the state the ground has been in lately, which b 
neither good for farming nor for fox-hunting. In nearly every country there 
roust be many gentlemen who hunt, and also have '' big shoots." Let their 
first presents be to the farmers, preference being given to those good men 
who don't hunt themselves, but like to see others enjoy themselves. 

On the 19th inst. the Essex had a rare ^*hour and twenty-five" quite at 
the close of the day. The meet was at Little Easton, at the corner of Eastoa 
Park, the residence of Lord and Lady Brooke (the charming and wealthy 
Miss Maynard). A foggy morning rendered it doubtful whether hounds 
could go, and when the Master gave the word at 11. 15 the crowd could 
hardly see two fields before them. The meet was fixed with the intention 
of drawing Bigods Wood, but it was found that the shooters had been 
through it the day before, so a move was made for Dow Wood, which was 
blank. Avesey Wood, usually a certain find, had been dbturbed by a wood 
sale, so they trotted back to Tilsey Wood, and drew the whole of the Easton 
coverts and Dunmow High Woods blank. The Master, Sir H. Selwin 
Ibbetson, looking at hb watch, observed that if thb were to be saved from a 
blank day they must go at once for Canfield Hart, a trot of some four miles. 
As soon as the hounds were thrown in (3 p.m.) Reynard was found at home. 
He made one tour of the covert^ and then away at a splitting pace to Takeley 
Forest — through the Forest as if he were making for the neutral country 
near Sawbridgeworth, but the pace was so severe he turned short back, 
leaving the forest as if he meant Barrington Hall, bending to the left. How- 
ever, he made Canfield Hart, with the hounds at his brush, through the 
covert and away, heading for Leonards Hays, but turning to the right made 
for Canfield Thrift. The pace being still of the best, he bore to the right 
for the earths in Reeve's Springs, at High Roothing Street, but within a 
field's dbunce he changed hb mind, and, turning short to the right, got to 
ground in the labyrinth of earths at Canfield Mount. Time one hour and 
twenty-five minutes. Out of the whole field the only men up at the finish 
were the Master, Colonel Lockwood, Colonel Howard, Mr. Reddey Fletcher, 
and Mr. Longman. 

Sport with the Bedale has been the worst on record. That fickle god, or 
goddess. Scent, having been remarkable by its absence, with but a few ex- 
ceptions, throughout the season. The days worth noticing may be counted on 
the fingers, although they have been more since 1883 came in than before; so* 
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we may hope for a better ^' back end ** to the season. Fred Holland, the 
new huntsman, promises well, and shows sport when he can. The old, old 
trouble still dings to this otherwise good country, scarcity of foxes. The 
shooting landowners so far outnumbering the hunting ones. A large property 
in the north-west of the country, which used to be a stronghold of foxes, 
changed hands lately through death, with the result of a subscription to the 
hounds lost, and the shooting let to a non-resident gentleman, who requested 
the Hounds not to hunt until he gave permission, which was granted in 
December, and a blank day, as far as that property was concerned, the conse- 
quence. Lord Zetland's hounds have been having very good sport, and 
the Hunworth have had some good days lately. 

We hear from Gloucestershire on the 3rd of January Lord Fitzhardinge's 
hounds had a brilliant burst from QueJgely Gorse, over entirely a new line of 
country. Crossing the canal they pointed for Elmore, but, bearing to the 
left, made straight for Fretherne, and killed at the Park wall ; time thirty-five 
minutes, distance, as the hounds ran, seven miles. At one time Joe Kearsley, 
Harford (the Admiral), and Tom Clarke, looked like dividing the honours 
amongst themselves, but they were joined bv Messrs. Porter, Baker, Lucy, 
and Niblett, and these seven constituted the first flight. Some two hundred 
yards behind came Lord Fitzh&rdinge and some of the best men of the Vale, 
able to see what was going on in front, but unable to gain a stride on their 
leaders. By help of the tow-path^ they were all there to see the big pack 
kill their fox in the open. 

The Berkhampstead Buckhounds had a good run on January 3rd. A 
small field met Mr. Rawle at Hackster's End, while a stag went away from 
Mr. Williamson's Bottom Farm, so long occupied by that good old sports- 
roan, the late Mr. William Parsons, a snug farmstead, well sheltered 
amongst the hills close to Berkhampstead. At one o'clock hounds were 
laid on, going a great pace along the grass valley, then over the steep ploughs 
up Whelpley Hill, and round Bovingdon Village, where some stiff fences 
caused grief to their followers. Without any check they ran by Venus Hill 
to Rose Hall, crossed the river Chess near Sarratt Mill, on to Chorley Wood, 
past the old kennels, through Foxy Wood, away to Maple Cross, and along 
the low lands to West Hyde nearly to Denham, where the water meadows 
were flooded, and luckily the stag turned back towards Harefield, where he 
was taken at Mr. Edlin's farm, close to the church, at twenty minutes to 
three. Distance from point to point nearly fifteen miles, and the country 
rode heavy, so horses had more than enough, and some will not be out again 
this season. No one went better than the Master on his wonderful grey 
mare, that kept galloping and jumping long after many of the light-weights 
were choked off. Jack on a big chestnut, Herbert Brown on a thorough- 
bred bay, and Mr. Charles Miles, the Hon. Treasurer, on the well-known 
grey, were all there, but the latter had to borrow the Master's second horse 
to get home. Of the field, Mr. Adey and his son from St. Albans, Mossoa 
Michaud, Messrs. D. Bovingdon, H. C. Stephens, Holt, Turner, Morgan, 
S. Taylor, and Ginger saw the finish of this nne hunting run. 

The Hertfordshire are still enjoying wonderful sport, and if they keep on 
as they are doing there will not be much sound horseflesh left in the country 
at the end of the season. Day after day hounds race away from horses ; 
for wet land means blazing scent and heavy going. With pride do the good 
Tory sj)ortsmen of this ultra-Tory county point to their veteran huntsman^ 
Bob Ward, when they tell of runs such as from Knebworth Great Wood to 
Symonds Hyde— a twelve-mile point — which was enjoyed by a chosen few 
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€arly in Jamianr. On January 5th a meet at Ashridge gave the opportunity to 
many of the almost flooded-out denizens of the Vale to pay them a visits- 
Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, with her sister Mrs. Sassoon, and Mr. Sassoon, 
so well known at Brighton, Mr. and Mrs. Chinnery, Messrs. Gerald. Pratt, 
Freeman, and Sterens. From the O.B.H. came Mr. Longman, M.F.H., 
Lord Clarendon, Mr. and Mr?. Weiler, and others. Mr. R. Rawle and 
Jack, Herbert Brown, Messrs. Charles Miles, and D. Bovingdon represented 
the B.B.H. Of regular foibwers of the Hertfordshire were Misses Fenwick, 
Miss Greenfield, Mr. T. F. Hatsey, M.P. ; Messrs. Robins, F. Scargill, 
F. Greenfield, Pryor, Michaud, S. Neave, T. and H. Cox, H. Bailey, Taylor, 
Duckworth, &c The beauties of a meet at Ashridge are to be enjoyed, 
and no one ever seems inclined to more on a fine day. There is no prettier 
meet anywhere, and well may visitors express their delight and wonder as 
they were heard to do this day. When Ward trotted across the Park to 
Ringsale Copse, his splendid voice soon moved a fox that stole away down 
to the bottom towards Dagnal, but the crash of music as the doghounds hit 
on his drag made him change his tactics, for he ran up the covert and across 
into Dockey Wood unseen. They hunted htm round and through Doekey 
Wood, across to Duncombe Terrace, turned left-handed down hill and rou^nd 
to Sallow Copse; hunted slowly till a holloa put them on better terttos, a«rote 
the Monument ride into Old Copse, right round this and under the Monu- 
ment back to Duncome Terrace ; into Sallow Copse again straight down to 
the Park, across to Thunderdell, through on to Berkhampste^d Common, 
where was some beautiful hunting to Frithsden Copse, which they just entered 
and came out again, running nearly to Mr. Ragle's kennels ; turned across to the 
Rifle Butts and into Frithsden Beeches, whepe^hounds would have killed him, 
but holloas got their heads up and they over-dashed him, while he slipped 
away through the furze, and was viewed making his way across the CommOb 
to Thundei^ell. Through this across the Park, out into Ivinghoe Common, 
and they marked him to ground ifter a run of nearly two hours. On Monday 
15th they had a vety fiist gallop from Chessfield ; and on Wednesday lyth, 
from Wellbury, they found a fox at Hexton, and ran fast over the famous 
Shillington Bottoms to Higham, and back to Shillington. Hounds were 
stopped hunting on Friday 19th, owing to the death of Mr. Ames-Lyde, of 
Ayott, St. Lawrence, Honorary Secretary to the Hunt Club, who was one 
of the straightest riders till ill*health compelled him to give up hunting. He 
will be much missed by many besides the Hunt Club, for he was an univenal 
favourite. 

The Old Berkeley continue ib lutk. Mr. Longman and Bob Worrall, 
with their kdy pack, are mortal foes to foxes ; and Mr. Austin Mackenzie, 
with his staff known as the O.B.H. West, have been also sh<owbg good 
sport. Their run from Aylesbury Racteourse late in December, when the 
hounds, that know so well how to pick out a cold scettt amidst ploughs and 
flints, revelled over grass in the Vale, and killed their fox handsomely 
near Marston Gate, in Squire Selby Lowndes' country, will never be fbr« 
gotten by those that saw it. On Thursday 4th, Mr. Longman met at Ley 
Hill. In Lord Chesham's coverts (though his Lordship prefers huAthig with 
the Bicester over the grass) the right animal is plentiful, and no one under- 
sunds the management of coverts ^ter than Mr. Wheatley, who learned all 
about hunting in Yorkshire before most of the present generation were in the 
saddle. It was grief to him when an old dog-fox was caught napping— most 
likely after a heavy supper and a spree till the small hours — for he could not 
get away from the nippy ladies. In a small covert near Chenies they fbui^ 
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aaoiher, which broke away orer the river to Rose Hall, left Cfalppeofield 
Common and Woodmans on the left, passed Ptaunden Church, through Bald- 
win's Wood, crossed the brook and the Rickmansworth Road, skirting We^t 
Wood nearly to Foxy Wood, turned by Green Street within one field of the 
Mi kennels at Chorley Wood, crossed the Amersham Road down to Sarratt 
Mill «Bd along the water meadows, through the Mount to Chenies, where he 
came home to die in the same covert where he was found, after a run of one 
hour and twenty-five minutes. The following Monday they had another 
hanl day for hounds and horses from Cassio Bridge. Found a lot of foxes, 
withoat much scent to hunt them till the afternoon, when they ran hard for 
forty miBotes and killed a big old fox in the open near Baldwin's. On 
Monday 15th, met at Munden for Bricket Wood. Found in the Scrubs. 
HotfBds divided ; one lot killing in Bricket, while fourteen couples, with the 
hicky lew who saw them go, ran without a check through Black Oreen and 
BursCons Woods, over the open nearly to St. Julien's Wood, turned across 
Cnckmaas to Park Wood, raced to Birch Wood, into Pre Wood, keeping 
along just inside to the open fields near the Park, down these over the 

Slings near the lodge by Bottom House, and raced across Gorhambury 
f k from sosBt to view in the open, and Whoo whoop ! fifty minutes after 
lie was fii9t viewed in Bricket (m x>f a large field, the few lucky enough to 
get away from those awful deep rides numbered fourteen. On Thursday 18th 
they had a long draw from Wiggington Common, nor did they find a fox 
till late in the afternoon at Ockridge, near Haresfoot. They ran down 
towards Berkhampstead town, making a ring through Ashlyns to Whelpley 
Hill, and across the Hon. Dudley Ryder's park neariy to Box Moor, 
and killed him under Row Down after forty minutes, which brought nnny 
horses to a standstill. On Monday 22nd, Chippenfield Common. Anoiher 
useful day, but hard one for hounds and horses, for they were going all day. 
From eleven till half-past four they were nearly always on a fox or foxes 
round Micklefield and Whippendale. 

The hoands all round the wrekin of Dartmoor have been having excelfent 
sport during the last month. Lord Portsmouth has had some sharp running 
in his home country, with chases of forty-five minutes to an hour and a 
quarter and over, all of them with that dash, determination, and brilliancy 
for which his hounds are distinguished. The foxes also appear to be 
plentiful. Nothing so mnch encourages the preservation of foxes as ^ood sport 
with good hounds, and in the latter qualification pace ban essential mgredient. 
It is m common error to imagine that farmers are better satisfied with a 
moderate pace, more in character with the condition of their horses, fbr it is 
the dash and impetuosity^ of the foxhound that gives a charm and infuses 
vigour into the field, and is the cause of an encouragement to that same farmer 
to breed animak of that pure blood which b always accompanied by powen 
«f endurance. 

Admind Parker, the Master of the Dartmoor, has nearly recovered fiom 
fab serious accident, and b again in the field showing good sport over that 
wild country of Brent, where nothing but the foot of the thoroughbred can 
have a chance of living with the Ivy Bridge kennel. Take away the bogs, 
and it would be a first-class country, holding high scent, without the impedi- 
ment of unfair hills, with the great advantage of always being able to see 
hounds. 

The Lamerton have had some severe chases in their Combh and moor 
country near Forelands, the runs amounting to over two hours ; but the 
foxes in that country are high on leg, and of the stoutest, and not to be 
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chopped up with a twenty roiDutes' burst. However, it is fair to say that 
hounds with the high blood and dash of Lord Portsmouth's would have ma 
into their fox half an hour earlier. It b at the end of the day, and with a 
sinking fox, that the purity of blood and the elastic power of symmetry 
must make manifest their value. The dispute about the boundary of the 
country still continues ; but it may be said at once that the Tetiot country — 
which from manorial possession is indbputable — ^give the Broadbury country, 
as of yore, to Mr. Vincent Calmady. 

The Stratton, a rough-and-ready pack — very rough and very ready and 
good — have had a remarkable day lately. After two good runs— one long 
one of over two hours — on going home, one of the hounds accidentally yat 
up a fox in a hedge-row, and away in the darkening night, with capital 
scent, and after two hours the hounds ran into their fox. Sir. Brendon, of 
Bude, was the only person who saw the finish. His father, Mr. George 
Brendon, aged ninety, well and hearty, was in former days the Dick Christian 
of the West, and, with fine hands and firm seat, has schooled many of the 
best hunters in the west. 

It is lamentable — yea, disgraceful — to have to record that, in the north 
of Devon, a system of extermination is being pursued against the outlying red 
deer that cannot fail of bringing stag-hunting to a dishonourable end. Those 
who ought to prevent it are slack in their duties, and so the evil promises to 
continue. 

The Meynell have had more than their share of sport One of their best 
days was a brilliant gallop from Rad borne Nurseries, by Sutton, the Spath, 
on for Church Broughton and to Foston — six and a half miles straight. 
'* Souire " Pole, who b the most popular of Masters, hunted his own hounds. 
Unfortunately our correspondent seldom now gets out with these hounds, 
and cannot record many of their most brilliant performances. In '* Advocate " 
by the Quorn Alfred out of Legacy they have lost a most excellent 
hound. H 

Up to the end of December (however sport was suffered to proceed unin- 
terrupted in most parts of Ireland) opposition was still the order of the day 
round Curraghmore, and still looks unpromising. Hardly any day up to that 
time had they gone out without opposition On some days it was greater than 
others, and much time was wasted trotting about trying to get out of the way 
of the enemies to foxhunting, so that all chance of any good sport has been 
quite destroyed. It was very hard to get on at all, as the noise they made 
made hounds as wild as hawks. Neer have hounds and their patient 
huntsman, Will Rawle, had so much to contend against Several of the 
obstructionists were put into gaol for a fortnight, and received quite an ovation 
from their friends on their release, which shows the exbting state of feeling 
in that country. 

All who hunt are fully aware that without foxes there cannot possibly be 
any genuine foxhunting, and that there is nothing more unsatisfactory than a 
blank day. To ensure a succession of sport, we are perfectly sure that the 
best plan is a prompt settlement of all fair claims for the destruction of poultry 
by foxes, and that the duty of all who hunt is to subscribe to the roultry 
Fund. In no country b thb better managed than it b now in the Atherstone, 
the management of that fund being as well done there as it formerly was in 
the old Surrey country some time ago by Mr. W. Hine-Haycock, who 
promptly satbned and discharged the plain tifPs claims. But there are many 
who think that by giving to the Poultry Fund they are subscribing to the 
hounds : thb b not so, and the sooner thb b universally understood the 
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better. Hunting men should never wait to be asked, but send their donations 
to the Secretary punctually on the 1st of January. 

During the past year four benefit members of the Hunt Servants' Society 
died, who were insured in the third table, under which their widows or other 
relatives now receive 1 50/. We are sorry to hear that thb excellent society 
has lost, by death, some very good annual subscribers, who cannot be easily 
replaced, unless numy who have not yet given anything come forward to 
take their places. Without giving the names of all those good generous men 
who took an interest in the progress of the society, we only quote those of 
Captain Fox, of Girsby Hall, an annual subscriber of 5/., and Mr. George 
Fenwick, of Bywell Hall, the Master of the Tynedale, who, with all his 
family, was always a staunch supporter. Many who only gave a small 
donation ten years ago might now add an annual subscription of i/., as a 
thank-offering for the fun they have since had, and to supply the places of 
those good subscribers who have gone from among us. The office of the 
society is at 40, Brompton Road, S.W. 

It is some five years since we had occasion to note in these columns two 
remarkable articles in the Quarterly Review of unsual interest to men of the 
world. One was on the ** Kitchen and the Cellar," and the other on 
" Carriages, Roads, and Coaches," both of them by the same writer. They 
are now to be publbhed with notes and additions at a price to subscribers of 
3/., and to noU'Subscribers of $/. The author S. Berdmore, Esq., 27, 
Eardley Crescent, will receive subscribers' names. 

' The Fowler in Ireland ; or, Notes on the Haunts and Habits of Wild- 
fowl and Seafowl, including instructions in the Art of Shooting and Captur- 
ing them.' By Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. J> Van Voorst, i. Pater- 
noster Row. The title of thb really beautiful volume b not sufficiently 
comprehenuve ; it might justly be styled ' The Complete Wildfowler,' for 
although the scenes of its author's fowling exploits lie chiefly in Ireland, the 
very full instructions which he gives on every point connected with the sport 
will make it the book of reference for all who wish to be successful takers of 
wildfowl. The opening chapters give a very readable account of the habits 
and haunts of waterfowl, beginning with the surface ducks — mallard, 
widgeon, teal, sheldrakes, &c, followni by a description of a decoy, with 
plans of the pipe and particulars as to its construction ; accompmying these 
IS a pleasing plate showing the entrance to a decoy pipe, with the wild birds 
following the trained ones. The way in which the artbt has made his ducks 
swim in thb, as in other plates, b worthy of note ; they are buoyant as 
corks, and seem almost to move as we look at them. The diving ducks are 
oext treated of, and illustrations of several, the ferruginous, red-crested, 
tufted, buffle-headed and long-tailed ducks, the golden-eye, and pochard, are 

fiven. With the drawing of the common scoter the heads of the other two 
(ritbh species, the velvet and surf scoters, are prettily vignetted, showing 
the sportsman, who may not be sufficiently a naturalist to determine the 
species which be has secured, the dbtinctive differences between them. The 
same plan b adopted in illustrating the swans ; on one woodcut the heads of 
the hooper, Bewick's, the mute and Polbb swans are grouped so that either 
of these species may be recognised at a glance. Chapters six and seven 
contain mergansers, divers and grebes, with several illustrations. Then 
comes a most interesting chapter on the plovers, golden, grey and green, with 
instructions on plover-setting, how to make and set the nets, and the use of 
decoy birds, onipe and woodcock have their share of attention from the 
author's pen, as doubtless they have had from hb gun. The shore-birds — 
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curlew, wbimbrel, godwh, stndpipers, phalaropes, turnstoae, and oyster 
catchers. The marsh birds**-4iefDns, bitterns, and rails, are all duly noticed* 
Then conies a picturesoue description of a visit to the Skellig Rocks, with 
notes on the seafowl. This little island of precipitous cliffs is some eigbt 
vAlts sonth-west of Valencia, and is the home of numerous sca-btrd» — puffins, 
gulls and guillemots. A chapter on birds and lighthouses precedes that on 
eaglesi falcons and owls« while even the wild mammals of Ireland are not- 
forgotten. The latter half of the book is devoted entirely to the practical 
Kt of fowling. Drawings to scale are given for buikiing a yawl, punts and 
ts of various scnrts, with their fittings, descriptions, and illustrations- of 
guns, rests, elevators, and other implements, remarks on powder and shot, 
a little useful weather wisdom, and some suggestions as to the Wildfowl 
Preservation Act, conclude a work surely almost exhaustive of the subject 00 
which it treats. At the end of the book proper is a sheet of * Wildfowl 
Record,' which will help the fowler to classify and summarise the *^bcg 
bags " which he should make with the aid of such a master of the art of 
fowling as Sir Payne-Gallwey proves himself to be. We may add that the 
many illustrations are from the facile pencil of Mr. C. Whymper. 

There died at Acton, a little b^re Christmas, a genius in breeches* 
making. John Edward Tantry was foreman for the old firm of Hammond 
when, twenty years ago, a dissolution of partnership in that firm induced him 
to set up for himself. He must have given singular evidence of bis capacity, 
for numbers of the old customers, ounelves included, followed him, and he 
speedily created a business, which the singular rivalry of others of the same 
name in no way aflected. Few men ever so completely realised the ^neoes- 
sitiea" in the anatomy of the human form which made John Edward Tantrj 
on the same level in the matter of trousers and breeches as a Nugee or a 
Poole in other garments. 

We have such a pleasant recollection of the Sportsmen's Exhibition last 
year, that we gladly welcome its second appearance this. The opening day 
is fixed for the and, in its old quarters, the Agricultural Hall. We Mieve 
the show of everything that can come under the head of a sportsman's wants 
and needs, from the luxury of a coach to the necessity (to many people) of a 
fishing-rod, will be most comprehensive. The coaches last year were a 
great feature in the Hall, and there will be no falling off on this occasion. 
Indeed, every branch of sport will be represented, and visitors will glean 
many a wrinkle, be they hunting men, yachtsmen, gunners, coachmen, 
bicyclists, or devotees of lawn tennis. Messrs. Kynnock, of Birmingham, 
will s]k»w every variety of cartridge for which their firm has long been 
celebrated, and perhaps their stand will be one of the most interesting in 
the Hall. The Exhibition last year was, thanks to the judgment and 
energy displayed by its manager, Mr. Raffety, a success in every way. 
Upwards of 8o,ooopersons visited it, and the ^ins ex4iibiting did a good* 
deal of business. We see no reason to doubt the same result will be showD 
in '83. 

We alluded in our opening remarks to some grave complaints that had* 
reached us from many countries to the effect that men hunting constantly 
with this or that pack contributed little or nothing to its support. We have 
heard of this for some time. The chances have been for the last two or three 
years that if in the sweet summer time, when ** 'twas idlesse all," we came 
across, say at luncheon time, at Ascot, where the Four-in^Hand and the 
C.C. keep open coach, some okl acquaintances who had blossomed inta 
M.F.H., and we asked them about their sport and its prospects, the question 
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of iBPnef was sure to crop up. ^ I haT&got a good siihicripti^ift on pap9r^^ 
said one^ '^ I have got a lot of beggars who never give any subscriptioa at 
all/' said aaofther. We remember — it was only last Ascot — that, hpropos of 
the first observation, the voice of a gallant friend of ours just emerging from 
a champagne cup in which it had been for some time buried, was heard in 
explanation. ^* The fact is,'* he said, <* men talk eighteenpence and meam 
ninepence." This certainly, if it was true — and we have reason for believtng 
that it was*— fully accounted for some of the *^ paper " subscriptions. But 
how account for the gentlemen who hunt and do not even ofler that '^nimble 
ninepence " beloved in commerce ? ''I get my hunting cheap^" said a gallant 
officer in our hearing the other day ; a man accounted a good fellow by his 
cbuois, and one who, if he had been told that he was a mean hound would 
certainly have resented the remark in an unpleasant manner. But it would 
have been quite true. His ^* cheap" hunting meant, probably, ''upping" 
the huntsman now and then if he came across him. It never entered his 
imagination to think how the hounds were kept up, who paid for damages,, 
vrhat amends were made for poultry, Sec. &c. And yet he was, or oonsidmd 
himself, an English gentleman of good position, a fair sample of a class, **an 
average sort of fellow," as Captain Hawtree says, neither better nor worse 
than hb friends. He was very well able to pay, but stUI h^- evidently-«<«o 
we gathered from his manner — thought it rather a clever thing to do it *' on 
the cheap." Now what can we say about the men of whom thb example 
is. a type? They abound, we are sorry to say, in many counties. We hear 
of them everywhere. What, or to. whom can we compare- them ? There is a 
class of men residiog in the suburbs of London whom, to our thinking, they 
strikingly resemble. The class we mean are those people who, in their desire* 
to do things ^ on the cheap," go in for cheating the railway companies by 
whose several lines they travel. We repeatedlv see in the police reports how 
a gentleman living at Rhododendron Villas, Balls Pond^ or Fitz- Vavasour 
Square, Upper HoUoway, has been summoned for travelling in a first-class 
carriage with a second-class ticket, and how very sorry the gentleman is that 
he should have made such a mistake, &c. &c. The worthy magistrate 
generally takes a different view of the " mistake " from the defendant, who 
has to p^y a sum that would have kept him in first-cUss tickets for a twelve* 
month. They are really very much alike, these two types of men. The 
railway cheat is generally described as a most respectable person ; the hunting 
cheat is more than that — he is a swell. The latter does not, to be sure^ 
actually defraud any one, in the strict meaning of the term, though, by 
allowing other people to pay for him, he comes very near the law's intent if 
not its letter. We have heard that Mr. Selby Lowndes had a very sharp and 
quick way with these gentry. A farmer at every meet " capped " for him, and 
a mark was made of those who refused. They were given a little law, but on 
the third time of asking with no effects, the hounds were sent home. We do 
not know how true this is, but we should say that, if correct, it had the 
desired effect. 

A striking example of that '' cheap hunting " of which a certain class of 
so-called sportsmen are fond, has recently occurred in a county which of 
coune must be nameless. It will sound so incredible to our readers, that 
we must begin by assuring them it is strictly true, and we can produce 
chapter and verse if necessary. A very well-to-do gentleman residing in 
Loamshire, and hunting constantly, accompanied by hb wife, with a certain 
pack of hounds, had been applied to by the Secretary of the Hunt for a sub- 
scription for two consecutive years, and applied to in vain. This season 
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the Secretary thought he would try again, and actually drew from the person 
in question a P.O. order for One Pound, Such an astounding response was 
«hown to the Master and to most members of the Hunt, and, of course there 
was but one voice and opinion on the subject. By the direction of the 
Master the P.O. order was returned, and — ^here comes the wonderful part of 
the story — Mr. Shirkington Shysher was at the meet the next day audacious 
and calm. 

Now what can be done with such *' Cheap Jacks " as these ? There surely 
must be some way of shaming them into doing their duty. Every one of the 
class cannot have the rhinoceros hide of Mr. Shirkington Shysher. Masters 
of Hounds should meet in conclave and consider a remedy for a state of 
things which we have no hesitation in calling a disgrace to modem hunting. 
We cannot help thinking an energetic " capping " would do much. It would 
mark the Shirkington Shyshers, and that would be a great point. Every one 
would know them, and shame might do the rest. But it b rather a disagree- 
able reflection that among an assembly of men supposed to be Englbh gentle- 
men, that quality should be brought to bear to compel some of them to 
simply do their duty. 

Dear Vam Driver, 

I read last month vrith much interest the bulletin that you issued of the 
state of health of Jem Ward, who, in our hot youth, used to be called " The 
Black Diamond." Shortly afterwards, as I was taking a brandy-and-soda 
after the theatre, I heard the voice of the patriarch Phil Benjamin telling all 
about him, and I will repeat to you the aged man's words. ** Poor Jem ! 
There was a man that aflPorded sport for thousands. What a treat it used to 
be to see him set to ! He could always best Tom Spring with the gloves. 
Did I see him fight? Of course I did, all his battles. He'd be only a 
youngster when I see him beat Whiteheaded Bob down there at Wimbledon. 
Bob know'd nothing then, but he was a rare game 'un. But the easiest job 
was Tom Cannon. Jem trained down at The Rabbits, at Ilford, where I 
see'd him every week. ^ Phil,' says he, ' I shall lick him easy.' And so 
he did. It was a trimindious hot day, and the fight only lasted ten minutes. 
I won a good bit of money over it There was Simon Byrne, too — he licked 
him without a black eye. We didn't want no Irishman for Champion. 

^^ Could he paint ? No, he couldn't paint much. A poor fellow, named 
Daniell, used to put the finishing touches to hb pictures. He gave me one 
of 'em ; it hung in the little cigar shop that I had at the comer of Brydges 
Street. It was after Turner, and a long way after too." 

Having finbhed my brandy-and-soda, I departed, and heard no more of 
the patriarch's homily. Ever yours. 

The Hermit in London. 
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Baldoyle Races and Steeplechases. Kempton Park Coursing 
Quorn and Donnington Hunt, and Wye Races. Birmingham 
Derby Hunt Races and Steeplechases. [Short Horn Show. 

Sale of Horses and Carriages at Aldridge's. 
Paum Sunday. 

[Meeting. 
Sedgefield Races and Steeplechases. Hay dock Park Couraiog 



Sale of Horses and Carriages at Aldridge's. 

Easter Sunday. [and Manchester Races. 

Kempton Park, Grafton Hunt, Gosforth Park, Four Oaks Park, 

Lincoln Races. Dublin Agricultural Show. 

Lincoln and Crewkeme Races. 

Liverpool, Catterick Bridge. 

Liverpool Spring, Horncastle, and Alexandra Park Races. 

Liverpool and Alexandra Park Races. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



' LIEUTENANT-COLONEL LEACH. 

Thb '^ banking " country of South Wales, /ar excellence Pembroke- 
shire, has had many a good M.F.H., and we need not travel further 
back in the record than the time of the late Mr. Lort Phillips, 
whom many of our readers will remember, to point to him in proof 
of the truth of our assertion. In days when we used to drop down 
into the Principality to enjoy the fun and frolic, the hospitality and 
good*fellowship of the Carmarthenshire Hunt week, one of the chief 
attractions was the pleasure of having a chat over the fireside in the 
^^ Ivy Bush " with the then Master of the South Pembroke. Great 
was his knowledge and experience ; very genial and pleasant his 
manner of imparting it. what between hunting, steeplechasing, 
dancing, and eating and drinking, time fled fast during our sojourn 
in the good town of Carmarthen, but we could always find an hour 
for an after-dinner chat with Lort Phillips. 

The fiither of the latest addition to our gallery, Mr. Henry Leach, 
of Carston, a J. P. and D.L., had for five years prior to Mr. Lort 
Phillips' time been Master of the South Pembroke, and so there 
was something fitting — apart from his own special qualifications for 
the post — in the choice of his eldest son, Lieut-^Col. Leach, of 
Carston, as the successor to Mr. Lort Phillips on the latter's 
lamented death in 1866. The present Master was born in 1824, 
and received his commission in the 45th Regiment in 1842. He 
saw a good deal of service with that corps at Gibraltar, Monte 
Video, and the Cape, and was engaged in the Kaffir wars of 
1846-47, and 1852-53. He retired from the service in 1864, and 
two years later became, as we have said, the Master of the South 
Pembrokeshire, and is now in the seventeenth year of his office. 
We remember on the occasion of our first visit to Carmarthenshire, 
being rather astonished at the banks in that countrv, but we were 
laughindy told that they were noihine to those in Pembrokeshife, 
to which kitchen->tables were jokes. We never were able to spare 
the time to verify the assertion, and indeed found the Carmarthen- 
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shire banks generally more than enough to satisfy us. But there 
are good men in that part of the Principality who are born to banks, 
as it were, and take to them- as naturally as ducks do to water. 
Colonel Leach has hunted from his early youth, and there is no 
more devoted lover of the sport, or one so rarely absent when hounds 
are running, as the Master of the Pembrokeshire. The hounds are 
a well-bred lot, selected from the kennels of Lord Portsmouth, 
Lord Fitzhardinge, Lord Waterford, The Cotswold, &c. 

Colonel Leach is a Magistrate for the county, V ice-Chairman 
of the Board of Guardians, and Major and Honorary Lieut.-CoL 
of the Pembrokeshire Yeomanry Cavalry. 



TOTTERING THRONES. 

At this ^^ piping" period of the rolling year, while as yet that 
^^ tocsin of the soul " of racegoers, the saddling-bell, forbears to ring 
forth its clanging summons to the echoes of down and heath, moor 
and wold, the thoughts of sportsmen (at least of those who hold the 
noble animal in higher esteem than as a mere card or counter in the 
racing game) instinctively turn towards doings in the paddock, and 
reckon up our resources for the annual supply of material to the 
Turf. We envy not the feelings and tastes of those who care not 
to inquire into the " origin of species " as regards the animals which 
furnish the staple of their recreation from the last week in roaring 
March to the close of foggy November, and who profess to disregard 
pedigree lore in their insatiable thirst for speculation on events, 
which, for all they care, might as well be contested by the lowest 
instead of the highest efforts of Nature in her animal kingdom. 
We have thought, therefore, that an article like the present would 
not come amiss to our readers at this season, and in the course of 
our remarks we shall endeavour to show how it ^es — in point of 
numbers and reputation of their members — ^with certain racing 
families ; deducing thence their chances of perpetuation, and com- 
paring their status with that of the acknowledged leaders of equine 
society. Glancing down the list of over a century of candidates for 
public patronage, and tracing each back to one ^^ landmark" of the 
^ Stud Book ' or another, we cannot fail to note how remarkably 
partial Fortune has been in the distribution of those favours through 
the abundance of which sires become famous, their subscription 
lists exclusive, and their services appraised at fabulous figures. 
Prestige and popularity are certain to keep afloat for a long time the 
claims to patronage of those thus fashionably born and bred ; but a 
totally diflFerent aspect of aflFairs is presented when we contemplate 
the opposite picture— once great names declining, heads of formerly 
distinguished houses represented only by a degenerate posterity, and 
founders of famous families absolutely without possibility of succes- 
sion. Those calculated to figure in the last category are happily 
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rare and scarce, for while there is life there is hope, and the chance 
exists, however remote, of the last of his race effecting an unexpected 
revival, such as we have witnessed in connection with more than 
one main branch of the thoroughbred tree, after we had well-nigh 
despaired of its resuscitation. A glance at the list of available 
stallions, grouped under their respective descents, into which we are 
contented to subdivide the three ^original ^^ roots " of Byerly Turk, 
and Godolphin and Darley Arabians, will make clear enough our 
contention that the existence of more than one line ^' of credit and 
renown " hangs only by a single frail thread, or ha^ even now seen 
the last of its possible regenerators pass away. We are alluding, it 
must of course be borne in mind, to descents ^' in tail male," and 
not to those due to daughters of the .house who may have done 
good service at the stud ; and it may be as well to bear this distinction 
in mind, our object being to show what a formidable proportion of 
*' household words " are in peril of falling out of the vocabulary of 
*' cracks '' so ^miliar to students of breeding lore. Some of the 
most remarkable of these have signally failed to confer distinction on 
their progeny, and have lapsed completely into oblivion ; but it is 
not so much with these we are at present concerned, as those 
apparently approaching the end of their tether of repute and popu- 
larity, and with only a barren record to furnish material (jr reflec- 
tion. No one, who in meditative mood has run through the roll- 
call of Sultans on the front page of the ^ Racing Calendar,' and 
referred to the derivation of each, and placed him under his proper 
'' headship" among the numerous clans into which fewer ancient 
descents have been divided, can fail to notice the extraordinary 
numerical predominance of the Sir Hercules and Touchstone 
families, which actually threaten in course of time to absorb in their 
entirety the weaker brethren. Neither in point of numbers or of 
importance is there anything in the whole range of tribes and 
boasting ^' blue blood,'' to compare with the above-mentioned rivals 
in public favour ; and the results of alliances formed between them 
have been so pre-eminently successful, as almost to suggest the 
possibility of their existence without recourse being had to ex- 
traneous elements. Of course this is a somewhat over-sanguine and 
exaggerated estimate of ^ the situation," if not an impossible one, 
and those entertaining it seem to forget that it is quite beyond all 
reason and common sense to carry the system of in-breeding to 
undue lengths, as such a consummation would seem to indicate. 
Into this question, however, it is not our intention to wander, and 
we must therefore hark back to the quarry originallv started, and 
proceed to furnish proofs of our assertions with regard to the appa- 
rently failing fortunes of more than one descent threatened with 
speedy extinction, unless some forlorn hope changes the aspect of 
affairs. Far be it from us to presume to pronounce the actual doom 
of bloods gone out of fashion of late years, and some among them 
consequently almost out of mind ; our contention being that all arc 
useful and necessary in building up the edifice of our national repu- 
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tarion as breeders, and that danger is manifestly to be apprehended 
from the policy, hereinbefore denounced, of in-breeding. 

Probaby we may astonish certain weak minds not a little by our alle- 
gation, that, whereas no immediate symptoms of decline and decay 
manifest themselves in the cases of such staunch upholders of the 
thoroughbred fabric as Sweetmeat, Melbourne, Voltigeur, Ion, and 
Weatherbit, yet there are ominously few first-class stallions among their 
immediate descendants, barring Speculum, perhaps, and Rosicnician ; 
but the consideration of these we may postpone to a future occasion, 
and plunge at onch into our proposed theme of *^ Tottering Thrones/' 
What veritable names of might not long since were those of 
Pantaloon, The Flying Dutchman, Lanercost, Harkaway, and 
Monarque; and though the latter was essentially of foreign ex- 
traction, yet we must claim the '^ acclimatised " Gladiateur, after his 
purchase by the late Master of Middle Park, as almost one of our 
own kith and kin, and the mighty Frenchman will duly come 
under discussion in his proper turn. Reverting then to the above 
seemingly ^^ fated " five, we must regret that the Pantaloon succession 
has given token of such total failure, up to the time when the little 
brown pony, Balfe, showed us something quite out of the common 
in The Prince, at present in the front rank of Derby favourites for 
1883. We fervently trust that this is no mere *^ flash in the pan " 
on the part of Prince Soltykoflfs natty little sire, but only the fore- 
runner of other equally happy hits ; and it will be remembered that 
the few who had the good judgment to use his sire, the *^ plastered 
Plaudit,'' came in for no end of ridicule for their pains, albeit the 
son of Thormanby, at his best, was found too hard a nut to crack 
for the peerless Achievement, even in the very heyday and zenith 
of her racing renown. Still, his lack of size must always seriously 
militate against Balfe's success, at least in a general sense, for he 
cannot expect to command a subscription list full of names of Lady 
Sophie's calibre ; albeit we should be grateful for small mercies, and 
thank our lucky stars that such a stalwart little champion presents 
himself in the cause of a thorough re-establishment of the Pantaloon 
dynasty. We have not of course forgotten the existence of Charibert, 
himself as shapely and comely a candidate as could well be selected, and 
a hieh-class performer over distances as lengthy as his wind infirmity 
would permit him to traverse. But this last-named drawback on 
the part of (we believe) old Thormanby's last surviving son, must 
and will be held as fatal to his chance of distinction in the paddock ; 
and he were a broken reed indeed to rely upon in the hour of need, 
so that we must fall back upon Balfe to keep green the memory of 
Pantaloon, one of the handsomest and most stylish of our *^ conscript 
fathers" of the English Stud. ^^Lazy Lanercost" was another 
star of the first magnitude in the turf firmament, quite a wonder in 
his day, and the sire of Van Tromp and Catherine Hayes ; yet how 
wofully has the sun of his reputation declined, mainly, we fancy, for 
the reason that we parted with his best descendant, the immortal 
Tim Whiffler, to our colonial cousins, despising a real good horse 
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for bis angular and ungainly appearance. Van Galen begot notbing 
so good again^ not even Van Amburgb, tbe '^ best borse in the 
world " in tbe estimation of bis late eccentric owner, nor could all 
ike SirTatton Sykes's regard for Colsterdale (despised by old Snarry 
for bis ^' peacocky '' propensities) make bim tbe success he antici- 
pated ; seeing that '^little Lecturer'' — too much in tbe ^^ Shetland " 
style to catch the votes of breeders — though himself perhaps tbe 
staunchest stayer ever saddled, has only as yet given us tbe " doubtful " 
Caxnelion as a pledge, albeit tbe Cesarewitcfa and Ascot Cup winner 
still receives at Bath — ominous place of retirement for hopelessly 
dilapidated warriors ! So over the house of Lanercost we may well 
lament for its glories departed ; and in no better plight would show 
that of tbe quondam ideal of racing men. North and. South, tbe 
redoubtable Flying Dutchman, bad not Mr. Blenkiron by auspicious 
inspiration, in a happy hour, imported that handsome little model, 
Dutch Skater, to this country ; soon, however, to reotransfer tbe 
*^ quality" black to Lord Rosebery, who has wisely kept him 
exclusively for his own use among the Mentmore beauties this 
season. Howbeit, Dutch Oven still stands out as bis, the Skater's, 
one great card, if perhaps we except the sterling Insulair^ not 
available for British breeders ; so that prospects of a successor may 
be described as quite in nubibus for tbe present, though the occtipaiit 
of Kine Tom's old box in '* the Vale " has still plenty of time before 
him* He will want a liberal allowance of lengthy, roomy mares, 
and a few more good winners, before getting fairly on his legs, 
however; and we hardlv know what to make of the sole other 
descendant, through Dollar, of the Flying Dutchman, the Duke of 
Hamilton's Greenback, a useful sort in his time. Doubtless bis. Grace 
will afford bim plenty of chances at the Easton paddocks ; but a 
young beginner wants something more than this to give him a fiur 
start in life, not often accorded to that much-abused and reproached 
type of a thoroughbred racer, the '' handicap horse." 

The next ^^ tottering throne " we have to deplore is that eist 
occupied by one ^' every inch a king," and by this time we fancy 
that Harkaway has almost ceased to confer bis name and title on 
the distinguished descent, tbe hopes of which have long since been 
centred in his only scion of exceptional note, King Tom. '^ Poor 
Tom's a' cold," however, at this present juncture, for lack of some- 
thing to maintain the parental reputation for valuable services 
rendered to '^ tbe Baron " both at post and in paddock, and though 
some half-«-dozen stalwart sons contend for tbe honours of the 
vacant throne, there is none worth bis salt, no, not one, at least as 
far as they have gone ; and we almost despair of witnessing a 
resuscitation of this eminently powerful line, fuller of strength 
perhaps than quality, but atoning for all in high-class racing ability. 
It cannot be said of Kingcraft, King Tom's only Derby winner, 
that he has stepped into his father's shoes, as he has more of the 
natty Venison than of the raking Harkaway about him \ and his 
form as a '^ father of our kings to be " is merely respectable, as. he 
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gets too many soft and shirkers like himself; and we hardly dare 
anticipate great things of Apollo, who has nieither size nor perform- 
ances to recommend him. King Alfred has had a chequered time 
of it between his turn of foreign service in Sweden, and his brief 
period of sojourn among the tabbies and dowagers at Newbridge Hill ; 
while King Lud has as yet shown us literally nothing worthy of deri- 
vation from perhaps one of the stoutest long-distance champions of 
our day, whose Cesarewitch victory was most decisively capped by his 
defeat of the mighty Boiard in the Ascot Alexanara Plate. He 
stands, too, at Aske, rich in all its old Voltigeur traditions, and is 
descended, on his dam's side, from a daughter of ^^ excited York- 
shire's " favourite brown, whose living likeness, limmed for the late 
Lord Zetland by Sir Edwin the Great, looks round from its frame on 
those ascending the grand staircase of the Hall. Skylark, Coltness, 
and Wild Tommy have all been put about as '^ coming K's/' and 
we are content to await their respective signs ; but exception may 
well be taken to the ^ uncanny " hocks of the first named, and the 
reputed musical propensities of the Easton giant, and there hardly 
seems to be class or character enough about Coltness, who has been 
bountifully dowered at Middle Park, and must stand or fall by his 
crucial trial at that time-honoured establishment. Perhaps the most 
hopeful prospect of King Tom's name being kept before the public 
lies in the direction of his relationship to Lowlander, got by 
Dalesman (himself no unworthy upholder of his sire's prestige) ; 
albeit we cannot quite make up our minds as to whether or not the 
strapping cbesnut is likely to do credit to the lavish patronage 
bestowed upon him both from home and exterior resources since his 
sojourn at Wassand. His stock come very powerfiil and lengthy, 
with much of the mighty miler's character about them, and as yet 
they seem to have strictly followed the parental example of figuring 
only indifferently in their two-year-old days, but improving as they 
ripen and mature, and we should say that no tyros required more 
care and indulgence than these. Lowlander ot course has not as 
yet been thoroughly tried and tested, but altogether we are entitled to 
hope for better wings from him than he has yet given token of pro- 
ducing. The association of the names of good horses with those of 
good sportsmen is unfortunately too rare, but we recognise this 
pleasing combination in the case of King Tom and Baron Rothschild, 
and deeply regret that the present master of the blue jacket and yellow 
cap (and a most worthy successor to his uncle) has not in his stud a 
chip of the old family block further to increase the racing resem- 
blance between them. Finally, we find another mighty '^ monarch " in 
burning danger of deposition — the French sire of that title to wit — 
whose appearance in the company of English contemporaries we have 
hereinbefore explained. This ^^ son of many fathers " begat Gladiateur^ 
who in his turn fathered Highborn, a gift horse, we believe, to Sir 
John Asdey, and brought into prominent notice by his share in the 
production of Dresden China, an undoubted comet in her Turf 
orbit, but haply one of those single swallows which are no guarantee 
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for the approach of summer. Highborn has now experienced a 
change in his quarters from Elsham to Shrewsbury, where the clever 
Mr. £yke may be depended upon to make all he can out of his 
looo-guinea Doncaster bargains, and he has taken up and made the 
fortunes of more than one less pretentious aspirant to stud honours. 
We have now reached the end of our tether, so far at least as 
concerns what we may not unreasonably regard as the existing 
tenants of ^' tottering thrones ;" and the utmost we can do is in all* 
cases to hope for the best, and to trust in the well-known proclivity 
of established excellence to re-assert itself at some unknown future 
period, provided a reasonable chance is afForded of the king having 
^^ his ain again." We are still content to hold variety as the charm 
of life, and especially desirable and essential when the various 
systems of breeding are brought into play, with a view to pro- 
duce the very choicest specimen which judicious combinations 
may be capable of effecting. We cherish a large and strong belief 
in the occasional introduction into so-called '^ fashionable '' crosses 
of blood of an element not necessarily disturbing in its operation, 
but capable of rendering the mingled whole altogether more useful 
in its special sphere of action. In addition to this, a sort of senti- 
mental regret afiects our minds for the consignment to oblivion of 
names associated with the palmy days of our Turf history ; and it 
goes sorely against the grain to find old traditionary friends and 
acquaintances unceremoniously elbowed out of the society they are 
considered as no longer calculated to adorn. But the nature of the 
final sentence to be delivered by the public must rest entirely with 
themselves, whether they shall be shunted or retained ; and of 
course before us there are instances galore of previous ^^ unaccount- 
able disappearances," no less than of remarkable restorations to 
credit, and name, and fame. 

We have no hesitation in reiteratine the assertion made in this short 
commentary on ^* tottering thrones, that such an expression also 
applies in some degree to other branches of the thoroughbred parent 
tree, though to a lesser extent } but incidentally, and in conclusion, we 
proceed briefly to consider how, by the apparently impending &tes of 
families, the three great /antes et origines are affected in their 
standing and reputation. The Darley Arabian line, then, (which 
includes both the Sir Hercules and Touchstone descents,) can better 
support the loss of an offshoot here and there, than the less flourishing 
Byerly and Godolphin successions ; and thus we are in a measure 
consoled by what remains after such portentous loppings from the 
Darley main trunk as those representing the Lanercost, Harkaway, 
and Monarque branches. On the contrary, however, the Byerly 
Turk tribe can ill afford such secessions from its already attenuated 
ranks as those in prospect, owing to the threatened defidency in 
Pantaloon and Bay Middleton (Flying DutcHman) blood. And it is 
fortunate indeed that the Melbournes still hold in such strong force 
the Godolphin capitol, which thus may continue proudly to rear its 
head ; but on this one bulwark its existence almost entirely depends, 
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and wc look earnestly, if not altogether hopefully, for some ^' bright 
particular star " to arise, late in the day^ perhaps, but still in time to 
effect a revival. We may bring our labours to a close by the ex- 
pression of a hearty wish that our words of warning may after all be 
found to have been uttered in vain ; and that in ail cases from what 
are apparently mere ashes, birds of happy omen may arise to con- 
found our auguries, and ^^ tottering thrones '' re-assume their fixed 
and firm position, as in the brave days of old. 

AMPHION. 



A DAY WITH THE FOOT BEAGLES. 

Hunting with the hounds earlv in the present season, a friend 

came up to me and said, '' I say, old fellow, we are going to have a 
quiet day amongst the hares on our friend 's place on Friday, 
weather permitting, with my beagles, but you must be prepared to run, 
as the farmers do not care for our riding over the land after them, so 
you must for once join the infantry division ; turn up about twelve, 
if you can possibly manage it, as I think if we have good luck we 
shall have some sport." 

Knowing our friend, at whose house we were to meet, to be one 
of the most thorough sportsmen in the country, as well as one of 
the pleasantest and best-hearted companions, I determined, if possible, 
to avail myself of the opportunity of a run with them, and en« 
■deavoured to arrange matters accordingly. The morning broke dull 
and cheerless enough, with what a ocotchman might only have 
considered a mist, but which we degenerate Southeners are apt to 
<]enominate a steady drizzling rain. I was rather undecided whether 
I should leave my warm fireside for the very problematic meet of 
the beagles, but a youngster, home for the Christmas vacation, and 
consequently very keen on all kind of sport, would hear of no 
excuse, and so we started, which I afterwards certainly did not 
regret, for we had not covered four of our eight miles to the meet 
when the fog, which for the past week had hung like a pall over 
the face of the earth, roUed away, and the sun streamed down in 
unclouded splendour again. Although we were travelling the road 
along which the Roman legions have often marched in their stern 
grandeur, and which owes its very existence to their indomitable 
wills, and although along this road in much later days (which 
would however seem to us nearly as remote, were it not that a few 
kindred spirits have rescued for awhile as a pastime what was then 
the only means of locomotion) eighty coaches used to pass each day, 
there is very little of interest, with the exception of one or two 
likely-looking fox-covers and King's Wood, which I should say if 
hounds once got into tHey would have a chance of staying for a 
week before getting a fox out, to speak about, so we will pass on 
over the canal and down to the Manor Houfc, into the stabte-yard 
of which we drive and get a right hearty wekome from the Squire^ 
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who is superintending the disposal of the numerous horses which 
have brought the field to the meet, and passing the owners into the 
region of cherry brandy and other h'quers at one and the same time. 
We are rather late, as the poor old grey, who has done duty in 
almost' every capacity, and who is suffering from Anno Domini and 
a spavin, was not to be hurried. But we are only a few minutes 
behind, which rime has very profitably been employed in practice on 
the horn by our amateur huntsmen and whips. 

When we are ushered into the dining-room by the Squire, we 
find assembled a party of genuine sportsmen, who love hunting for 
its own sake, and who know the run of almost every fox in the 
country as well as he does himself, if not better, and having shaken 
hands with our hostess and been introduced to some lady friends 
who intend to accompany us, we make a start. The little beagles 
are unkennelled, and our Master and the Souire, who are the only men 
in the field who are mounted, move oft. We beat a meadow or two 
without finding, and have a little fun caused by the Squire's spaniel, 
who by the look of him has been having a private, hunt on his 
own account, wishing to join us, and exercising the skill of our 
whips to a considerable degree before he decides to give up all hope 
of the chase, then a very likely^ooking bit of stubble into which the 
plough had just been put; the ploughman and his boy stare at us 
as we pass, wondering no doubt at our folly in hunting on foot ; 
while their horses look as if they would have no objection to have a 
bit of hunting on their own account ; this is blank also, as were one 
or two more meadows and a bit of fallow, which nevertheless afforded 
some of our number the chance of distinguishing themselves over a 
very stiflF and awkward stile and ditch, which they cleared in good 
form, notwithstanding that it would have wanted a man's heart in 
the right place to have done it on horseback. We were still 
doomed to disappointment, and the poor spaniel came in for a large 
share of abuse. The Squire now gave a halloo, which at once was 
construed into ^^ gone away," the pace was mended, and we were 
soon on the spot to find that it was all a mistake, and it was only an 
invitarion to come and try a piece of stale fallow, where we were to 
be more fortunate, for we were hardly into it before there was a 
rattling *^ tally-ho " from the sporting parson or chaplain to the 
pack, as he styles himself, when a bare jumped out of a form just 
in front of him. The little beauties got a view of her, and were 
soon racing away at a pace that left us foot-people a long way in 
the rear. Our hare was a game one, as all the Squire's are, for he 
gets on his old rough pony, and with a very small pack chevies 
them about once or twice a week to keep them in wind, but as he 
says, ^' My hares all come back, as they know I don't shoot them," 
wnich is quite true, he thinking them better worth hunting ; so we 
are soon out of the plough and down a grass bottom along which ran 
a rather considerable ditch or stream of water, of a type very common 
in that country, while on the other side was a good bullfinch, 
which threw some of us out rather, who had thought to take a short 
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cut, but found we had to return to a friendly gap, by which time 
our hounds were well ahead, and we could see them at &u]t on the 
opposite hill. Before us was a road, on which those who had already 
almost enough of it, wisely stayed with the ladies, as the next field 
was a very heavy plough of strong clay, which sadly tried the powers 
of those who assayed to cross it, and one or two were left in it or 
returned to the road again. Others perseveringly plodded on, 
handicapped by about twelve pounds of brick earth on each foot. 
As the hounds could make nothing of their hare, we got up with 
them again, and learnt that she had been headed and chased by a 
farmer's dog. Our huntsman, a fine young fellow, the parson's son, 
by-the-bye, after casting about for a bit, hit it ofi^ again on the railway 
bank, but we were so &r behind our game that it was very slow and 
difficult work picking out the scent ; although many of our hounds 
were puppies only just entered, they worked right well, and held 
us on down the railway bank across another meadow, the other side 
of which was a new cut and laid hedge and, alas, also a ditch, into 
which one of our number, who had just jumped a stile in a most 
workmanlike manner, but who evidently did not make allowance 
for the unknown quantity on the other side, dropped. The parson's 
merry, good-natured voice rang out, ^Weli done. Jack, I was 
almost into it myself higher up, but just saw it in rime ;" so he very 
wisely, like ourselves, made for a briage which was fortunately handy. 
Across the next meadow we went, till from some cause or another 
the scent, which had not been good all day, seemed to vanish 
entirely and we could make nothing of it ; the church being in 
favour of casting round to the left towards the place of the find, but 
the hounds appeared to hang to the opposite course, and the laity 
trusting them rather than their spiritual advisers, forgetting the old 
maxim that a hare always comes round to where she is found. But 
we had done well to have taken the advice of our chaplain, as after 
making one or two unsuccessful casts we were obliged to try back 
again, and for a brief interval got on the line once more. Now 
the cause of the sudden fiiilure of the scent was explained, for a 
sharp cold shower blew over, causing coat collars to be buttoned 
up tightly ; it was a false alarm though, as the storm-cloud rushed 
across the sky with the speed of a racehorse, and the sun soon shone 
down on us again, drying off the sUght wetting we had been treated 
to in a very few minutes. There was a halloo from the brow of 
the hill near some farm buildings from a shepherd. Our Master 
galloped up to the spot, and the hounds were held on at the best 
pace we were able to go, but could make nothing of it, so after an 
unsuccessful attempt we gave up our first hare as lost. 

Now the Squire gave the order to cross the canal and try for a 
fresh one by the river side. Through the farmyard, over the canal 
bridge, down the road a bit, and into the meadows, through which 
our huntsman held on our staunch little hounds, at a pace that gave 
some of us, who were not in such condition as himself, all we could 
do to live with them. As in the morning, the hares seemed to have 
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made themselves scarce, and it was not till we had got through 
the meadows and into the plough beyond that success was to crown 
our efforts. On entering the plough land we descry a flock of 
whistling or golden plover wheeling and flashing in the sun. How 
one or two of us looked with longing eyes at them, and wished 
that we were creeping up behind the further hedge with our choke- 
bore ! It was all in vain that we stood gazing stead&stly into the sky 
as they, being disturbed by the hounds and field, came whistling 
over our heads. A rattling tally-ho and a view halloo bring us to 
our senses again, as puss jumps up from under our feet, and we once 
more prepare ourselves for a good stiff trot. Away she goes towards 
the Manor and the snug litde village, the church of which stands 
out prettily from its setting of trees and ivy ; over the meadows, 
parts of which are flooded now, the river bank being only marked 
by its line of pollard willows. How the beauties open on the scent 
as they are brought up and laid on ! what a full-toned chorus it is 
as Duchess, Chainer, and Laddie take up the strain, racing away 
over the grass where they were joined by a sheep-dog, who seemed 
to think he was required to get round and head them, but they 
pass him without notice, and he is soon left in the rear ! It is 
a capital chance for the ladies now, who have driven the roads all 
day, and have cut in vrith us at any point that was available, very 
good judges of a country they are, and also of the habits of our 
game, or the scene would not have been brightened by their presence 
so often as it was. This hare ran a line parallel with the road ; 
then being headed, or altering her mind, she turned back again, fsLced 
her pursuers, and made for the first canal-bridge, which fortunately 
was crowded by a lot of boys, who were shouting and making such 
a noise that, her heart failing her, she turned away again, and went 
for the second bridge. Now commenced a race between the hare and 
the Master, but the former having the start reached and crossed the 
bridge before anyone could get there ; and we are now no better off 
than with our first hare, for getting on to the cold plough, per- 
severing as the game little pack were, it was very difficult work, 
more especially as the hare crossed some land which had just been 
penned off with sheep ; there is a shout in the distance though, 
where a man hedging has holloaed. Weary work it is over the strong 
soil and straggling brambly fences, which are of much greater strength 
than one would think, as some of us found who had relied on our 
weight to carry us through ; and some very ugly tumbles I saw. We 
are soon up and on again though, as it is no more than what we expect 
when we come out, and, in fiu:t, it is just those chances which 
make the charm of die chase to an Englishman. We are up with 
the old hedger now, and our parson interrogates him as to the way 
the quarry was going, and the time it was in front of us, to which 
we get as answer, ^^ that he had not seen it, but that a man in a 
barn thrashing said it ran dose by him ;" so on we go again, over 
a largish ditch and little hedge, or rather a low place in a high 
straggling cut, and laid one, which had not known the hand of the 
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hedger for a year or two. Arriving at the barn afore^-tnentioiiedy 
the queries are again repeated, from the answers to which it would 
appear that we are on the line of the bare we lost in the mornings 
as the man informs us that we are a quarter of an hour behind, and 
that the hare was very wet and draggled, and looked as if it had just 
come through the canal, whereas ours was a fresh one. On the 
grass again we are able to make more of it, and run well for a bit^ 
tiU we see some people standing at the top of the hill, who inform 
us that the hare has just crossed the road in front of them, and 
after running down it entered a field sown with barley j so, terribly 
out of breathy we make for the point indicated, where our huntsman 
showed us what a man can do, by hopping over a strong, high, 
quickset hedge and ditch, which sent all the rest of us round to 
the gate. Off the grass once more it was useless to think of doing 
anything, but, tired as men and hounds were, no one cared to give 
up, so they were cast on ; not a hound could own it though ; and 
as it was getting late in the afternoon, and the clouds were lowering 
for rain, which presently came down in fierce large drops, the order 
was given to turn homewards, which, I think, no one was really 
sotry for; for on all were beginning to tell the heavy-going and 
lon^ bills. 

Getting into the lane again, a very welcome finish was awaiting 
us, as the good-looking, sturdy little chestnut pony was there with 
our kind hostess, who had thoughtfully provided for the wants of 
the inner man, and much refreshed we felt after a horn of what was 
very like home-brewed, and lighting a weed or pipe, as the case may 
be, we made for the Manor once more. And a very dirty and tatterea 
party we looked, several of us having come to grief over the rather 
awkward fences that came in our line. We leave the road and pass 
through a bridle-gate, which the Squire says ^^ is the handiest gate 
he has on his place, as it cuts off a large corner on the road home." 

The beagles look very thin after dieir hard day, but as we are told 
they have been hunting three days this week, it is not much to be 
wondered at, as that is a good deal for such small hounds ; never- 
theless they have kept us well moving to tee anything of them, and 
if scent had been good I think there would have been very few 
in it at all. The Squire said that they gave his useful-looking 
pony-enoi^h to do even, and some of us voted that a pony would be 
a great improvement on Shanks's mare. 

\Ve are at length nearing the Manor, though this time instead 
of over the canal the road is under it, and we are soon into the stable- 
yard, when the Squire invited us in to where a substantial luncheon 
was waiting, and right gladly we availed ourselves of it, and ere many 
seconds are comfortably seated discussing the good things provided 
for us i and what a luxury it is to be so seated, more especially if one 
is out of condition and rather heavy I But we have got through the 
day, and have seen as much sport as those who perhaps have been 
huntine with much more pretentious packs. 

As the cravings of appetite are appealed, we have time to talk omr 
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at leisure the events of the day, how well the puppies had worked^ 
and how, when a trusty old hound spdce, they all flew to him. 
What a pity it was our last hare was allowed to cross the water ^ 
could she have been kept to the meadows we had stood a good 
chance of accounting for her ; once on the cold ploughs scent failed 
us, but we have the satisfaction of knowing that she has a chance 
of showing us good sport at some future time. As *^ Time the 
Aveneer " waits for no man, and an hour has so pleasantly slipped 
away before we are hardly aware of it, it is with regret that we are 
oblieed to ask for our horse. 

Where, except amongst true sportsmen, are to be found such a 
feeling of brotherhood and good fellowship, and amongst what other 
class of society will you find such eood men and true ? There is an 
end to all things, however, and tne most genial companions must 
part, so with a hearty shake of the hand all round, and with most 
sincere wishes for the success of the little pack, their courteous Master 
and his able staff, as well as the Squire, by whose kindness we had 
been enabled to enjoy them, we are soon on our homeward 
journey, having as our travelling companion no feeling but that of 
peace and goodwill to all men. How dark it is, though, to eyes fresh 
from the lights ! and we are fain to trust in a great measure to the 
sagacity of our old friend the Grey, and well he seems to know the 
position of trust he fills, by the confident way in which he trots along; 
and the wide sweeps he takes round the corners. The storm-clouds 
blowing over again, hurrying away to the north-east, allow the stars 
to shine forth, and our eyes becoming accustomed to the light, we 
are enabled to see a little where we are going ; and if the road appeared 
dreary with a bright sun shining down upon it, it was doubly so now, 
and were we walking we should like a sprig of the wood dear to the 
natives of the Emerald Isle. There would be no need of it this even* 
ing to all appearance though, as the only thing we meet is a dog-cart^ 
whose lights in the distance we had mistaken for a cottage window. 
As they near us we are undeceived, they rapidly recede from each 
other till they have attained their maximum width, when a rattling 
fast -trotting cob flies past us. Our poor old steed quickens his pace 
for a minute as if in emulation, but he is soon brought to a steadier 
frame of mind and body by some newly-laid stones, such as would 
have delighted the heart of MacAdam, which, however, it was far 
from doing us, and as our wheels jolted over it we sighed for the all- 
conquering steam-roller. We are over them at last, and can only 
think how industriously must have worked the two old men which 
we had passed in the morning. The lights of the little village gleam in 
the valley below us, and we are once more on our own domain, glad 
enough to throw the reins to Harry, and after one more pipe turn in 
for the night, too tired even in our sleep to live over again the 
events of the day. 

J. F. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 

GAMBLER. 

I. By Way of Preface. 

^^What constitutes a gambler?" I ask the question because 
it is necessary for me to offer the readers of ^ Baily * a brief note of 
introduction to the following gleanings from a rather corpulent note- 
book. According to the popular idea a gambler is a person who 
wants to make, all at once, a big pile of money without working 
for it^ in the usual way that we understand "working." Speaking in 
the general sense, a gambler is by some persons thought to be an 
improvident and unmitigated blackguard, ever in search of other 
people's money, which he hopes to obtain without losing any of his 
own.* 

I shall never forget the indignation of a Scottish Baillie when, in 
his magisterial capacity, he was dealing with a gang of thimble-riggers 
who had been pursuing their vocation in the neighbourhood of a 
large city. ^^This must be put down, this gambling," said the 
Baillie. ^^ It's disgraceful in the extreme this sort of thing. Here 
are you five men going about the quiet road-sides seeking those 
whom you may devour, endeavouring to make money without the 
-sweat of your brow. You're just iniquitous gamblers, or rather 
robbers, trying to steal money, and I cannot give you less than 
thirty days each with hard labour." The worthy magistrate did not 
see that the other persons were just about as bad as the men with 
the pea. The thimblers were, of course, in search of their money, 
while they were in search of the cash carried by the thimblers, and 
would have been very willing to pocket it if they could. The latter, 
however, were playing the game, as I may say, with loaded dice : 
when they got a victim they were sure of success ; but on the 
ether hand the pea seeker was just as much a gambler as those who 
possessed the pea. It always takes two or more to gamble. But 
there are gamblers and gamblers : there are men who take a passing 
shot and run away, and there are again the stayers at the game, 
the all-round men who make gambling their business from one year's 
end to the other, and who are never so happy as when they are 
baving a try at something, and who, if they are not backing horses, 
will be found playing ^^ napoleon," or some other speculative game 
at cards. There are men of the gambling kind — ^they seem born to 
the " business," as one may say — ^who will either ^^ shake the bones," 
or play at pitch-and-toss rather than be idle. An old acquaintance of 
mine, whom I first knew in " Jessop's," was a man of that kind ; he 
could not partake of a glass of beer unless it had been tossed for. He 

* In an edition of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, 1840, 1 find the following: — 
Gambler [a cant word, I suppose, for game or gamester], a knave whose 
practice it is to invite the unwary to game and cheat them. Also : Gamester, 
one who is vitiously addicted to play. " A gamester, the greater master he is 
in his art, the worse man he is,"^BacoH, &c. 
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usually went home in a cab, and it was his invariable custom to toss 
with the driver, whether he would pay double fare or be carried to 
Hammersmith for^ nothing. Poor Fred ! he blossomed at length into 
an opulent bookmaker in a provincial town, made three or four 
fortunes in the course of his career and lost all his money at the 
card-table, or over the dice-box. He would take a handful of 
coins from his pocket and bet a sovereign that no one would be 
able to say whether, when he flung them on the table, heads or tails 
would predominate ! Fred was a " born and bred " gambler, and he 
met a gambler's fate ; he died in poverty and was buried in a parochial 
coffin somewhere in the vicinity of Manchester, if I have not been 
wrongly informed. I mention Fred as a type, and as being the 
opposite in many respects of the contributor of these notes, who, by 
exercising great care in his speculations, has outlived a host of his 
more unfortunate contemporaries. 

To put my particular case correctly before the readers of 
^ Baily,' I have been more of a speculator than a gambler in the 
usual sense of the word, or at least as the word is popularly inter- 

Ereted. I have been always able to wait for my chances, and I know 
ow to wait still, and when to put out my hand. My idea has always 
been rather to study the doctrine of chances than to run along with 
the mob, all jumping, like so many sheep, over the same gate, usually 
to find, when on die other side, that they have made a mistake. 
Backers of horses are prone to this sort of conduct ; nowhere do we 
find such an amount of superstition as on the Turf. There are men 
going racing who follow men, others who deem it the right thing to 
stick to a stable, or follow a good horse or a clever jockey. It is all the 
same in the end ; with two or three exceptions they all become broke, 
if not in the first season of their folly, then in the next, or at latest 
in the one after that. Of late years I have had an opportunity of 
observing in a large city the results of backing horses at starting- 
price. At the beginning of each racing season there has been a 
perfect mob at the game, say, by way of fixing a figure, a hundred 
persons. By the day fixed for the celebration of the Derby one-half of 
those who began the little game have found out that, with all the best 
tips they can command, it does not pay, and have one by one thrown 
up the sponge ; and at the close of the Sussex fortnight as many as 
thirty more will have cried /eccavif and by the time that the Shrop- 
shire Handicap is set for decision, almost none of the original number 
will be left in the battle. But as each of these punting warriors falla^ 
another takes his place, and so the indebtigable army of backers is 
recruited. There are always, of course, one or two who, havine 
prosperous businesses at their back, continue to try their luck, with 
that varying fortune which is so characteristic of starting price ; in 
the end, however, the backer loses his money, but curiously enough, 
although the layers have, generally speaking, the best of the deal 
throu^out, they do not, as a rule, make fortunes at the game, for the 
very obvious reason that they stand to be shot at by all comers. In 
a case where twenty or thirty persons are clients of a bookmaker, it 
VOL. XL. — NO. 277. p 
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is pretty certain that three or four of them will every day, and 
on every race that is set for decision, touch the winning horse, 
and so obtain, perhaps, all the money the layer of the odds has 
entered in his book for the particular race speculated upon. On the 
other hand it occasionally happens that none of the backers spot 
the winner, in which case the bookmaker bags -all he has received. 
^^ Starting prices/' generally speaking, are so miserable that they do 
not, in the case of success, very much enrich the backer or impove- 
rish the bookmaker. Odds of *' 5 to 4" are not di£Sicult to pay, and 
over the season starting price on the average of the small races will 
not be much over 5 to 2 against the winner. 

II. The Doctrine of Chances. 

The reader must excuse my impetuosity ; I am going on too 
quickly. ^' By way of preface " to these notes, I bad intended to 
argue that I am not exactly a gambler of the hlackgitard sort, greedy 
for other people's money, and always suist anxious to keep my own* 
If those who favour me by a pemsal of these notes will excuse my 
vanity, I would say that I am a philosopher in the mode of my 
gambling, what I have done having been done mostly by way of 
study, and with a view to acquire such experience as would enable 
me to write on the subject, and to treat intelligently of ^* die doc- 
trine of chances," with a view to systematic speculation on some 
well-matured plan. But systematic speculation, whether on the 
turf or at cards, or at the board of green cloth, is difficult. In all 
gambling transactions it is usually the case that the man who holds 
the bank has the best of it, from beginning to end. Thus we hear 
of .bookmakers who are rolling in weahli, of couEse at the.esq^ense 
of the poor backer, and we see such every day, hung in chains of 
gold, with diametids galose on their fingers, hasiding over the ^ 6 to 
4's " earned by their clients. As to the foreign gambling tables at 
Monaco and elsewhere^ it is well known that l!be hanker derives from 
them a priacdy revenue frimi a fixed peicentapof the money staked* 
If two hundred thousand persons visit Monaco in the course of a 
season, and each person on the average risks ten poiwds, it is pretty 
certain that a tenth part erf* that sum will accrue to the bank against 
which the person is playing. True, every now and then some 
gambler, more fortunate than his brethren, rises from the table, and, 
if he is wise, departs from the principality, the winner of a barge 
sum of money — one of the latest favourites of fortune being a 
Scottish medi^ gentleman who, with the cuteness of his country- 
men, .observed one day, at Monte Carlo, certain figures comuig up 
with great frequency, staking a few sovereigns on the series noted, 
he began to win, and continuing for a few times, won in the end 
a large stake; but experience shows, if you only gamble long 
enough, you are sure in the end to he cleared out of all the money 
you choose to risk. How can it be otherwise ? How otherwise 
coiild such a princely establishment be sustained in a state of moK 
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than regal splendour ? I always remember, when thinking about 
Monaco, the answer I received from a friend of mine, who had gone 
there possessed of a system which was certain to prove a pronounced 
success. " Well, old fellow/' I said, when he returned, ** did you 
break the bank ? " ** No,'* was his emphatic reply, *' the bank 
broke me." 

That some of those who go to Monaco with a cut and dried 
** system *' prove tolerably successful is only what may be expected, 
and I recently read in some newspaper of one man who made money 
-in that wav. It seems he spotted a couple of partners, who went on 
the doubling game to the extent of sixty-four louis d'or, on the 
first twelve out of the thirty-six numbers. Beginning with two 
coins, they increased to four, then to eight, then to sixteen, then to 
thirty-two, then to sixty-four, always, of course, provided the losses 
contmued up to that point. The person trjring this plan, working 
on the doctrine of chances, never planked his pieces till the phmgers 
{his colleagues) had lost sixteen, when he began to dab down his 
one on the same numbers. If he lost, he doubled his stake to two, 
and so on up to four and eight, thus running in for the turn of the 
other people s luck at the tail end. This player maintains that by 
the means stated he won money, although his system required a 
great display of patience, as all other systems do. It is on record, 
too, that a pigeon-shooting reporter is the happy possessor of a 
winning modus by which at every visit he makes a small fortune ! 
Why doesn't this lucky gentleman then remain at the gatnblim 
tables all the year round F What a millionaire he would become ! 
But no matter how many *^ systems '' may be brought into requisi- 
tion, the holders of the bank day by day wax fatter and fatter ; 
to all appearance, the greater the number of systems the more 
prosperous do they become. 

III. The Theory of Gaming, 

According to the old masters, with whom the doctrine of chances 
was a favourite theme of discussion, these are speedier ways to wealth 
than bv toiling slowly up the steeps of labour, but, as I maintain, it -is 
<Hfficuit to find them, unless one could condescend to keep a roulette 
whed with " practicable gates," which can be opened or shut at 
{Measure ; and speaking logically, there is reallv very little difierence 
between men who keep a gambling shop and the men who become 
his patrons. The theory of gaming, according to professors of the 
doctrine of -chances, may be stated here in brief, as I have no wish 
to be thotfj^t long-winded. Chance, especially^ in gambling, is 
usually described as being ^* effect without design." Some men 
know this very well, and studymg, have found out a few general 
laws, so that if a man finds himself gaming at a disadvantage, he 
stops, for the best of all reasons, namely, not being on an equsdity 
with his opponent. Taking it, on the authority of one of the old 
ousters, the laws of chance mxj be simply enough put before the 
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reader as rules to teach that there are more ways than one of attain- 
ing the same object. When a man finds out, for instance, that 
there are fifteen ways to obtain a given end, and that these ways 
are unequally divided, say into parts of ten and five, he at once has 
the best of tne argument, as it is evidently 2 to i against his foe in 
the battle. The player who possesses the ten chances, against hh 
opponent's five, must in the end have the best of the contest. If, 
however, he thinks he will have better luck with the five chances 
than the ten, he can act accordingly. Having the knowledge indi- 
cated, he possesses a great advantage over his opponent. It is 
useful, therefore, in an eminent degree to possess some knowledge 
of the laws of chance. The following is a case in point : — ^^ If the 
chances are looo to I against an event happening, and A bets B 

999 to I, A will ultimately win all B's money, however large the 
sum may be; but if, on the other hand, A bets B looi to i, A 
will ultimately lose all his own money to B. If the real odds of 

1000 to I should be betted, the gamblers will then, however long 
they play, leave off just as they began." In all this there is no 
luce ; the results stated are certain to accrue. 

IV. What is Luck ? 

One Ascot Wednesday, it was in 1874, there stood side by side 
in the ring at the Royal meeting two bookmakers of honest aspect, 
the one, however, was the antidiesis of the other ; one was tall and 
gallant-looking, in immense jack-boots, the other short, and shabbily 
dressed ; to these* men stepped forward two friends who had come 
from Manchester to see the meeting and obtain their expenses by 
the victory of Lowlander. ^ What price Lowlander ? " was asked ;. 
" five to one *' was the reply from both of the men. " Lay you a 
pony to a fiver, and give you back thirty if you win." No sooner 
said than done, and the bets being made, one of the gentlemen 
backing with the one bookmaker and the other with the other one, 
the friends went upstairs to see their horse win their money. 
When they returned the big jack-boots and their gallant occupanc. 
was not at his post, nor has he been seen since by his client 
of Lowlander's yearj the other man was there, however, and 
settled like a man at once, by handing over thirty pounds to 
the backer. *^Just my luck,'' exclaimed the unfortunate one. 
Again, at Doncaster, in Hannah's vear, two *< Glasgow chappies," 
who had come to see the race for the St. Leser, backed the 
mare, each to the extent of ten pounds. One of the friends ob- 
uined 4 to I, the other could only get 3 to i for his money. *^ Look 
here,'' said die fortunate one, ^* we'll put the money together and 
divide." ^* No," said the other, ^^ I shall stand to my guns ; but I 
was a simpleton to take 3 to I, when the'next bookmaker was laying 
4's." The race being over, the two went to get their money, 
but only one of the bookmakers was there to pay, the four-to-oner 
had gone out of the ring; in other wordfl^ he had welched one 
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of the Glasgow men, not only out of his winnings, but out of his 
stake as well. Such are of the fortunes experienced when one 
goes racing. ^' Luck " is a god that many worship, and such phrases 
as ^^ just my luck" are common enough; but I am not myself a 
believer in luck, in the vulgar sense of the word. Yet there are 
hundreds who will tell you of extraordinary turns of luck, and even 
runs of luck long continued. ^^ I tell you I could do nothing 
wrong,'' said a friend of the present writer, who had come home 
ftom a July week at Newmarket — ** nothing ; I had but to back 
a horse, and it won ; I do not believe I could have backed a loser if 
I had tried ; look, there is the proof of the pudding," and he showed 
me what I may call a hatful of money. Here is another side of the 
picture : ^^ Talk of luck, sir, mine this year has been awful ; I 
began with a credit of over seven hundred pounds at my bankers, 
and yesterday I had to borrow a tenner to bring me home." These 
woras were spoken in the year 1867, and the person speaking stood 
to win over fourteen hundred pounds by the victory of Wolsey in 
the Cambridgeshire ; but being unfortunately sitting on a reference 
case, he knew nothing of the dead heat, and had no opportunity of 
backing Lozenge, the ultimate winner. ^^ Such is luck,** as some 
will say. There is undoubtedly ** a tide in the aflairs of men, which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune," and even gamblers are 
sometimes so fortunate as to find it. What answer can the mathe- 
maticians make to this ? how is it, for example, that, in a lottery, 
one man will obtain a prize of 20,000/., and his neighbour a blank ? 
I know personally of many cases in point. Some friends of mine 
took tickets in one of the numerous German lotteries, and continued 
taking them for a period of fifteen months ; one of the lot took two 
tickets for each drawing, and never once bagged a prize, although, 
according to the prospectus, there ought to have been a prize for 
every second ticket. When these men at length gave up the 
speculation as hopeless, another person, who had originally refused 
to join the co-partnenr, then bought one ticket (only one) on his 
own behalf, and immeaiately drew a prize of 10,000 marks ! 

^V. The German Lotteries. 

It may not be inappropriate to say here a few words about these 
German lotteries. I have over and over again purchased tickets, 
taking always the series pertaining to each particular lottery, whether 
Hamburg or New Brunswick, and have lost money by doing so. 
There are usually six drawings, or thereabout, for each lottery ; a 
ticket for the first drawing costs about six shillings, and if such ticket 
secures a prize it is done with ; if not, a renewal ticket is forwarded 
for the second drawing, for which ten or twelve shillings is charged 
(always the same number) ; and again, if the ticket proves a prize 
you are done with the concern, unless you like to buy a chance for 
the third drawing, which will cost about twenty-four shillings ; before 
the last drawing takes place tickets for each of the series will have 
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cost fully six pounds sterling. Some of the prizes offered are hand- 
somei and it is a £act chat Uie prizes are really given to those whxy 
have the good fortune to dtawr them. After trying these schemes- 
for a period of two years, with varying success, I gave up all hope 
of getting a fortune in this way. None of the prizes ever obtained 
by me exceeded 300 marks ; the dealers usually succeeded in tempting, 
me to buy more tickets with the prize money, thus increasing my 
chances of gaining a big sum of money ; but that sum never came. 
As to the prizes, their number and value in these German lotteries 
are really tempting. In the prospectus of the 277th lottery of the 
city of Hamburg there are to 94,000 tickets 49,000 prizes, whkik 
is considerably more than one prize to each two tickets. The 
^'capitals" are 150,000, ioo/>oo, 60,000, 50,000, 40,000, and 
30,000 marks (or shillings) respectively; besides these large amounts,, 
a bonus of 250,000 marks is always paid to the person who shall be 
so fortunate as to draw the last of the big sums ; thus, if the I50/XX> 
marks be drawn last of all the large prizes, it will cany with it the 
bonus named. Besides the ^^ capitals " mentioned, there are plenty 
of other prizes ; 4 of 25,0CX>, 10 of 15,000, 20 of 10,000^ 50 of 
5,000, 60 of 3,000, 200 of 2,000, and 600 of 1,000 marks, and 
thousands of smaller values. The difficulty is to get them. 

VI. Cards. 

A professional gentleman, an accountant, who recently published 
a pamphlet on arithmetic, has been able to show that it is possible 
to hold no less than six hundred and thirty-five thousand millions ol 
various hands. It can be calculated that it would be an utter impos- 
sibility if the cards were continually varied, for the same person in 
his lifetime, to have the same hand twice. Some very curious figures 
have been brought out in connection with cards, as can be proved 
by means of common multiplication : all the numbers from 52 to i 
inclusive, must be multiplied together, which would produce a sum 
almost beyond human belief; the calculator need go no further than to 
take the changes of every 1 3 cards in 52 to excite astonishment ; for, if 
the cards were only one square inch in size there would be more than 
enough to cover with pasteboard several such worlds as that we are 
living in ! The following is the formula taken from one of the old 
masters already referred to : — ^^ The number of changes of 13 cards 
in 52 (one suit) are found by multiplying 13 terms, or the numbers- 
from 52 to 40 inclusive, together ; the product consists of 22 places 
of figures, and as every position or order requires 13 cards, each 
supposed to be a square inch in size, this product must be multiplied 
by 13, which will give the number of square inches that the cards 
would cover ; this divided by the number of square inches in the 
area of the earth, which only embraces 18 places of figures, will 
give the above result.'' A keen player at napoleon, a gentle- 
man who has played about twenty games every evening for the 
last three years, told the wriur, that on no two occasbns baa 
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he ever held cards of exactly the samie value. With pkyers 
of equal skill it is difficult for either to take the other^s money 
over a long series of games. I have seen it stated that a party of four 
persons, on a voyage to the Antipodes in a sailing vessel, played over 
three thousand games of whist, and on balancing at the end of the 
journey, not one of the four could say that he had won or lost half- 
aHTOwn ! No one can foretell the cards which a dealer will give 
out, and the combinations that may be are wonderful. It has been 
calculated that every hand may contain seven trumps in two deab or 
seven trumps between two partners; the chances against holdfaig 
seven trumps (in one hand) are i£io to i, and it is 8<to i againstany 
persoo obtaining two particular cards. 

VII. DiCB. 

A wonderful amount of ignorance prevails even among experts as 
to the value of the figures on dice. Ninety-nine persons out of 
every hundred know nothing about them, and therefore it is that I 
venture to reprint here the following summary of dice values from 
my note-book. Dice are said to have been invented by Palamedes, 
at the siege of Troy, for the amusement of the soldiers. They are 
generally made of Done, and each of six sides is so dotted, or num- 
bered, that the top and bottom of every die (together) make 7 ; for 
if the top or uppermost side of a. die is 5, the bottom, or opposite 
stde^ will be 2, and the same holds through every face ; therefore let 
the number of dice be what it may, meir top and bottom £iuoes, 
added together, must be equal to the number of dice multifdied by 
7. In dirowing three dice, if 2, 3, and 4 are thrown, maldng 9, 
their corresponding bottom faces will be 5, 4, and 3, making 12, 
which together are 21, equal to the three dice multiplied by 7. 
There being six differently-marked faces to a die, it must be evident 
there are sue chances, and as each chance makes a distinct number, 
the faces of a die, taken singly, make six numbers, from No. i to 
No. 6, inclusive. If another aie is added, while one face of the first 
die remains uppermost, each of the six faces of the second die may 
be thrown to it ; therefore any one face of the first die may come up 
six ways with the second die, so as to make six distinct numbers or 
chances ; for the one of the first die with each of the faces of the 
second, make the six following numbers, viz., 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
and 16; and the two of the first die makes 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, and 
26 ; the three of the first die makes 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36; the 
four of the first die makes 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, and 46 \ the five of the 
first die makes 51, 52, 53, 54, 55. and 56 \ and the six of the first 
die makes 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, and 66 ; and these thirty-six numbers 
or chances, which are equal to 6 multiplied by 6, are all that can be 
formed of two dice. 

VIII. Anbcdctes. 

Houdin, the French conjuror, used sometimes to relate an anec- 
dote of dice-throwing which is somewhat curbus and Hhistrative of 
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'' luck." I took a note of it, and now venture to transcribe it for 
the benefit of readers of * Baily/ A very valuable jewel having 
been offered by a rich person as a donation to the fund for building a 
church it was resolved to dispose of the gift by lottery. Houdin's 
mother bought three tickets, one for each of her two sons and one 
for herself. The two sons threw each for himself, but the figures 
on the dice were of no moment and so their chances were at 
once settled. It was arranged that the conjuror, then a boy of 
thirteen years of age, should also throw on behalf of his mother, but 
finding that he was " not i' the vein,*' he delayed throwing for his 
mother for some little time. By the time that all the rest had tried 
their luck — ^with the highest standing for the three dice at the figure 
of 34, Houdin again tried his luck on behalf of his mother, and 
as no other person threw a higher figure than hb, which being 36, 
his mother obtained the coveted trinket. Similar stories have often 
been narrated, and the reader can take the above anecdote for what 
it is worth, as also the following. Some twenty-five years ago (the 
people have grown more moral by this time and stopped the game), 
in a Scottish country town in an agricultural district, raffles with 
dice, for silver watches, shawls, cheeses, horses and carts, and 
fat pigs, often took place, the cost of the gamble being three 
throws of the dice for one shilling. Curiously enough, three out 
of every five of the prizes — they were numerous, and were given 
at the holiday season of Auld Handsel-Monday — usually fell to old 
Sandy Pringle. Any person who purchased a ticket had the privi- 
lege of throwing by deputy, and ^^ Auld Sandy," as he was familiarly 
csuled by his friends, always brought Jeanie, his little granddaughter, 
to throw for him. She was so invariably lucky when she threw for 
grandfather, that people used to beg the loan of her to take their 
place at the dice-board, but she always failed on such occasions to 
win any of the prizes — her luck was centred in *' grandfather," 
who for several years attended all the raffles of his country-side, and 
in the course of his lifetime won seventeen silver watches, a valuable 
stallion, a brood sow and a litter of pigs, a field of potatoes, and 
numerous other prizes ! Fact. 

FORTUNATUS. 



OLD LANDMARKS OF SPORT. 

HUNTING. 

There is something attractive, even to the sportsman, in now and 
again taking a peep into the remote past — the fontis origo of sport. 
Ilimting of all other sports bears away the pdm of antiquity, from 
the age of the mighty hunter Nimrod and the patriarchs onvi^rds. 
Talking of the patriarchs, it has always struck us as remarkable 
how quickly the world became peopled and animalised again after 
the riood. The fecundity of animal life must have oeen un- 
paralleled, and no doubt was greatly aided by the paucity of their 
natural enemy man, until the deer-stalker Esau went forth to found 
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a tribe of wandering Bedouins in the most fruitful parts of the great 
Euphrates' country, where game naturally congregated and throve 
on its rich plains. 

It will be sufficient for our purpose this month to touch on the 
histoiy of hunting in our own little island from its earliest records. 
The first chronicler dates from King Edward II., and was William 
Twici by name, grand huntsman to the king ; and in his original 
work, written in French, he seems to have been aided by John 
Gyfibrd, ^^ a maister of the game " to King Edward. Twici divides 
die game to be pursued into three classes. In the first are the hare, 
the hart, the wolf; and the wild boar. In the second, the buck, the 
doe, the fox, the martin, and the roe. In the third, the badger, the 
wild cat, and the otter. 

The sporting dogs of those days were the raches, or hounds — 
miming hounds, or harriers, to chase hares; and greyhounds — 
alauntes, or buU-dogs, for boarhunting ; as well as the mastiff, for 
the same purpose. 

The spaniel was used for hawking, and was taught to couch, so 
that the fbwlers^could take the partridge and quail with nets ; and 
this is no doubt the derivation of our pointers. Other sorts of dogs 
mentioned in the sixteenth century are mongrels, lemors, kenets, 
terrours, butcher hounds, dunghill dogs, trindel-tail'd dogs, prycker- 
ear*d curs, and ladies' small puppies. 

British dogs were highly esteemed, even from the days of Strabo ; 
and the ancient Britons went in exclusively for big game, because 
we have it on the authority of Julius Caesar, that *^ the Britons did 
not eat the flesh of hares, notwithstanding that the island abounded 
in them ;'* and he adds that this was on ^^ the principle of religion," 
which is curious, seeing that more enlightened ages have not handed 
down to us this reservation. 

The Romans do not appear to have done anything towards the 
establishment of game-laws in England, as it was not until the 
aulvent of the Normans that restrictions on free chase were adopted. 
Alfired the Great *^ was a most expert and active hunter," we are 
told, ^^at the age of twelve vears." And when his grandson, Athelstan, 
conquered Constantine^ Kmg of Wales, he imposed upon him, \a 
addition to an annual tribute of money, ^^ a certain number of hawks, 
and sharp-scented dogs, fit for hunting of wild beasts ;" while his 
successor, Edgar, altered this penalty to three hundred wolf-skins. 
Even Edward the Confessor forsook the cloister occasionally for the 
chase ; for Malmsbury tells us '^ that he took the greatest delight in 
following a pack of swift hounds in pursuit of game, and to cheer 
them with his voice }" while Harold rarely travelled without his 
hawks and his hounds, and is represented in the Bayeux tapestry, 
when brought before William the Conqueror, with his hound by his 
side and his hawk upon his hand. 

It is well known how William the Conqueror aspired to make 
his newly-acquired dominions one vast hunting-box. How he de- 
populated villages, as well as whole districts, and even overthrew 
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places of Divine worship to extend his fonsts ; prniBhing with death 
any interference with his royal sport. 

An author of the twelfth century laments the sad state of things 
that then existed, owing to the rMrting nature of the game-laws in 
the preceding century and his own ume, and winds up thus : ^ If 
one of these great naerciless hunters shall pass by your habitation^ 
bring forth hastily all the refreshment you have in the house, or 
that you can readily buy or borrow fkom vour neighbour, that you 
may not be involved in ruin or be accusea of treason.'' If this be 
a true picture of the eleventh century, there can be little wonder at 
the unpopularity of the game4aws under the first Norman kines. 
Luckily they soon became gradually relaxed, although King Jciin 
seems to have been particularly addicted to field sports, and gene- 
rally chose fine horses, hounds, and hawks, as fines and fbrfefULres, 
instead of money. 

Edward II. nrst reduced hunting to a science, under the gnat 
ISoodall of his day, Twici. He had regular rules drawn up for its 
practice, and these were afterwards extended by Henry IV. for the 
benefit of his son, Henry V. 

Edward III. took sixty couple of sts^faounds, and the same 
number of harehounds, the old chronicler tells us, into France, to 
while away the non-fighting days— an example which Wellington 
and others have followed in a less pretentious way. And not only 
were big packs of hounds in those davs confined to royalty, for 
Froissart says that Gaston, Earl of Foix, kept upwards of six hundred 
dm in his castle for the purpose of hunting. 

James I. was very fond of the chase. One day, when on a 
hunting party near Bury St. Edmunds, an opulent townsman joined 
the diftse in such glittering apparel that he eclipsed the Court. The 
King inquired [his name, and being informed that it was Lamme, he 
facetiously reptied : ^^ Lamb call you him. I know not what kind 
of lamb he is, but I am sure he has a good fleece on his back." A 
poor pun for royalty, but duly recorded. 

The game*laws, as we have said, in old days were of unpnce- 
dented severity; only the great thanes, bishops, and abbots were 
permitted to hunt in the king's chases. If a gentleman, or inferior 
thane lulled a stag, he was degraded from his rank. If a churl or 
husbandman did the same he was reduced to slavery. If a serf or 
slave killed one he suflFered death. Magistrates were appointed in 
each county to execute these laws, and under them were game- 
keepers. Hunting, however, was prohiUted on the sabbathndav. 

Thanks to the Magna Charta^of Kine John, no man was allowed 
to forfeit his life or limb for killing the king's deer. The same 
charter granted to an archbishop, bishop, earl, or baron, when 
travelling through the royal forests at the king's comnumd, tb<? 
privilege of killine a deer or two in the sight of the forester. In bis 
absence they would sound a horn to show that they did dot intend to 
steal the game. This privilege soon worked itselt into a custom for 
such personages to hunt m the royal forests. 
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In old days no class of persons were more addicted to the chase 
than the clergy. Chaucer, in his * Canterbury Tales/ and in hi» 
^ Ploughman's Tale/ twits the monks with being much better skilled 
in riding and hunting than in divinity, saying that '^ many of them 
thought more upon hunting with their dog^ and blowing the horn 
than the service they owed to God." 

To such an extent had these excesses prevailed that Richard II.. 
had an Act passed in the thirteenth year of his reign, prohibiting 
any priest or other clerk, not possessed of a benefice of loil a-year, 
from keeping a grqrhound, or any other dog, for the purpose of 
hunting, under penalty of a year's imprisonment. 

Our old bishops and prelates hunted in great state. Walter, 
Bishop of Rochester, who lived in the thirteenth century, was an 
excellent sportsman, and so fond of it that, at the age of eighty, he 
made hunting his sole employment, to the total neglect of the duties 
of his office. And in the next century the Abbot of Leicester sur- 
passed all his contemporaries in the art of hare-hunting. £ven old 
Thomas-a'-Bccket, when sent as an ambassador to France, took 
with him his doss and hawks, according to the chronicle of 
Stephanid. The dergy of rank had at all times the privilege of 
hunting in their own parks, and were not slow to avail themselves 
of it s so much so, that at the Reformation the see of Norwich had 
no less than thirteen parks, well stocked with deer and other anim^ 
for the chase, in its possession, according to Spelman, an historian 
of that time. 

Ladies in old days shared with the gentlemen very often the 
pleasures of the chase. 

The harehound or greyhound were their especial favourites, 

and were consequently very valuable. An old poem called 'Sir 

Eglamore ' illustrates this. In it a princess tells her knight that if 

he was inclined to hunt, she would, as a special mark of her 

favour, give him a greyhound so swift that no deer could escape his 

pursuit — 

^ Syr, yf you be on hontynge founde, 
I ibail yve ^ good greyehounde, 
That is dunne as a doo ; 

For as I am a trewe gentyl woman, 
There never was a deer that he at ran 
That my^t escape him fio.* 

The huiies, however, oi^anized hunting parties of their own, as is- 
shown from old prints existing from the early part of the thirteenth 
century. On these occasions the female Nimrods generally sat 
astride on the saddle like men, but this indecorous custom was not 
of long duration. In the seventeenth century, the fair sportswomen 
of Bury St. Edmunds, it is told, ^^ used to hawk and hunt, and were 
in a great vaine of wearing breeches," which it seems gave rise to 
many severe and ludicrous criticisms. The argument in its £ivour 
was decency in case of an accident ; ^^ but," observed the critics^ 
^' such accidents ought to be prevented in a manner more consistent 
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with the delicacy of the sex ; that is, by refraining from those 
dangerous recreations/' Truly the nineteenth century critics of 
bunting ladies are much more considerate in dealing with their 
habiliments. 

Queen Elizabeth was extremely fond of hunting, and frequently 
indulged herself by following the hounds. A courtier writing to 
Sir Robert Sidney says : ^' Her Majesty is well, and excellently dis- 
posed to hunting, for every second day she is on horsebacl^ and 
continues the sport long.*' When she had entered on her seventy- 
seventh year, she frequently, at her palace at Oatlands, was amused 
at the sight of the pastime ; and at Lord Montecute*s at Cowdray 
in Sussex, in a.d. 159I, ^'Her Majesty saw from a turret sixteen 
buck pulled down with greyhounds in a laund or lawn." 

The Pycheley country bears away the palm of antiquity as a 
hunting country, as it is mentioned in the forty-third 'year of 
Edward III. that ^^ one Thomas Engaine held lands in Pitchley, in 
the county of Northampton, by service of finding at his own cost 
certain dogs for the destruction of wolves and foxes in the counties 
of Northampton, Rutland, Oxford, Essex and Buckingham." A 
pretty extensive draw, as things are considered nowadays, 

Tne citizens of London held a charter of Henry I., granting 
them the right ^^ to hunt as well and fully as their ancestors have 
had in the Chiltre, in Middlesex, and Surrey." This privilege was 
kept going until the reign of George h, when Strype mentions, 
among the amusements of Londoners, ^* Riding on horseback, and 
hunting with my Lord Mayor's hounds when the common hunt 
goes out." 

Among the collection of London customs is an old ballad entitled 
^ Pills to purge Melancholy/ published in 17 19, from which we 
venture to quote three stanzas — 

" Next once a year into Essex a hunting they go, 
To see them ^ass along, O 'tis a most pretty show ! 
Thro' Cheapside and Fenchurch Street, ana so to Aldgate Pump; 
Each man with spurs in's horse's sides, and his backsword across his rump. 

^ My lord he takes his staff in hand to beat the bushes o'er ; 
I must confess it was work he ne'er had done before. 
A creature bounceth from a bush, which made them all to laugh ; 
My Lord, he cried, a hare I a hare I but it proved an Essex caSf, 

'< And when they had done their sport, they came to London, where they dwell, 
Their &ces all so torn and scratched their wives scarce knew them well ; 
For 'twas a very great mercy so many 'scaped alive ; 
For of twenty saddles carried out they brought again but five." 

Sportsmen of the middle ages invented a kind of language to 
denote the beasts of the chase when they went together, many of 
which survive to the present day, while some have dropped out of 
of sight. 

Wc give a few of them : — " A pride of lions, a lepe of leopards 
an herd of harts, or bucks, and all sorts of deer ; a bevy of roes, 
a sloth of bears, a singular of boars, a sowndar of wild swine, a 
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route of wolves, a harras of horses, a rag of colts, a stud of mares^ 
a pace of asses, a baren of mules, a team of oxen, a drove of kine, 
a flock of sheep, a tribe of goats, a skulk of foxes, a cete of 
badgers, a richess of martins, a down of hares, a fesynes of ferrets, 
a nest of rabbits, a clowder of cats, a shrewdness of apes, and a labour 
of moles.'* 

Of animals retiring to rest; a hart was said to be harbored,, 
a buck lodged, a roebuck bedded, a hare formed, a rabbit set. « 

As applied to various ranks and professions of men, it is curious 
also to note the following : ^^ A state of princes, a skulk of friars, 
a skulk of thieves, an observance of hermits, a lying of pardoners^ 
a multiplying of husbands, a safeguard of porters, a stalk of foresters, 
a blast of hunters, a draught of butlers, a temperance of cooks, 
a melodv of harpers, a poverty of pipers, a drunkenship of cobblers, 
a disguising of tailors, a wandering of tinkers, a malpertness of^ 
pedlars, a nghting of beggars, a netful of knaves, a blush of boys 
a bevy of ladies, a non patience of wives, a gagle of women, a 
superfluity of nuns, and a herd of ." 

Fox-hunting in old days began at Christmas, and ended on the 
25th of March. Wolf-hunting extended over the same period. Roe- 
buck-hunting began at Easter and ended at Michaelmas. Hunting 
the roe from Michaelmas to Candelmas (the 2nd of February). Hare- 
hunting extended from Michaelmas to Midsummer, and boar-hunting 
from Christmas to February 2 (an unaccountably short season). 

Several methods of hunting were employed by our forefathers^ 
but the chief one was to enclose the game m a haye or fence-work 
of netting, supported by posts driven into the ground for the purpose, 
and on an appointed day, the master of the game and park-keeper, 
being informed of the King's pleasure, had to see that the bows and 
greyhounds were ready, and everything provided for the purpose of 
the chase. The sheriff of the county had to furnish fit stablinefor 
the King's horses, and carts to take away the dead game. The 
hunters and sub-officers, with their assistants, had to erect temporary 
buildings for the royal family and their train, and these buildings 
were generally covered with green boughs to shade the company 
and the hounds. Early in the mornmg the master of the game had 
to see that all was ready, the hounds properly placed, and a person 
stationed to blow the horn, making a different blast to denote each 
kind of game as it quitted the cover. Other people were appointed 
to keep the populace at a distance. The yeomen of the King's bow, 
and the grooms of the tutored greyhounds, had to secure the King's 
standing, and prevent any noise that might disturb the game until 
the King's arrival. 

On the coming of the royal family, the master of the game sounded 
three long blasts on his horn, and the hounds were uncoupled. The 
game was then driven from the cover so as to pass opposite the 
stand of the King and Queen, who might either shoot at them with 
bows-and-arrows, or pursue them with greyhounds, at their pleasure. 

The game killed by the King, Queen, princes, or princesses, was. 
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not liable to any claim from the huntsmen or their attendants, but 
all the rest that was killed they had certain parts assigned to them 
by the master of the game, according to ancient custom. 

James I. has handed down to posterity a set of rules for the con- 
duct of an heir apparent to the throne, addressed to his eldest son, 
Henry, Prince of Wales, parts of which are worthy, we think, of 
reproduction here : — 

" Certainly,'' the Kln^ says, '' bodily exercises and games are very commend- 
able as well for banishing idleness, the mother of all vice, as for making the 
body able and durable for travel, which is very necessary for a king. But from 
this Court I debar all rough and violent exercises, as the football, meeter for 
laming than making aUe the userr thereof, as likewise such tumbling tricks as 
only serve for comedians and balladines to win their bread with; but the 
exercises that I would have you to use, although but moderately, not making a 
craft of them, are running, leaping, wrestling, fencing, dandng and playing at the 
catch, or tennis, archery, pall nciall, and such like other fidr and pleasant field 
games. And the honorablest and reoonmiendable games that yon can use on 
horseback, for it becometh a prince best of any man to be a bxr and good 
horseman. Use therefore to ride and danton grc^t and courageous horses, and 
especially use such games on horseback as ma^ tea(^ you to handle your arms 
thereon, such as the tilt, the ring, and low ridmg for handling ^our sword. I 
<:annot here omit the hunting namely with running hounds, which b the most 
honorable and noblest sort thereof, for it b a thievish form of hunting to shoot 
with guns and bows, and greyhound b not so martial a game. 

'' As for hawking I condemn it not, but I must praise it more sparingly, 
because it neither resembleth the wars so neer as hunting doeth, in mating 
a man hard^ and skilfully ridden in all grounds, and b more uncertain, and 
sulgect to nuschances." 

Who shall say, after reading this kingly address, that dear old 
Jorrocks was wrong when he designated hunting as '^ tbe sport of 
kings **i Long may it remain so, 

BORDB&ER. 



OUR CANADIAN COUSINS. 

Thk sixteen years which have elapsed since Mr. Johnson brought a 
party of red Indians to England have passed so rapidly, that it seems 
almost impossible to realise the fact that Canada direatens to become 
in a few years a kind of suburb of London as America is now. We 
see in ioiagination a no dbtant future, when the boundless prairies 
are to become seas of corn, so soon as a railway is driven from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and ciries are to spring up, as they have done 
in America, and, just as now the great London stars in musical and 
dramatic art are ready to include New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St Francisco, and all the great American cities in their annual draiit, 
so let us hope that the next gefierarion will make a regular beaten 
track of Canada as they do now of America. 

The late Governor-General, Lord Dufferin, and the present 
Goveinor-General, the Marquis of Lome, are very sanguine of a 
ginntic spread of wealth and civilisation in what are now the 
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wiUs of Canada; and under their joint auspices, and under the 
gracious patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, as grace before 
meat, we are to have a foretaste of the grand national sport of 
Lacrosse, commencing in May next. There is no fear of the thing 
not being well done, and Just as Lord Harris most truly remarked at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet in 1880, ^ that cricket had done more to 
bring England and Australia together than all the Acts of Parliament 
which ever were passed/' it is not unreasonable to hope that bringing 
Canada well before the world next summer will draw our Canadian 
cousins nearer to us for the future. 

We are promised in May next to have amongst us a picked twelve 
amateurs, from the Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, and Winnipeg 
Lacrosse Clubs, and they will be accompanied by a party of Iroquois 
red Indians, all first-rate native players ; and as two grand matches 
are arranged to be played at Lords (the M. C. C. having made a 
very handsome offer of their ground), two at Hurlingham and one 
at the Oval, when the forces of the United Kingdom will play their 
visitors an international match, the London public will have an 
opportunity of seeing five first-rate matches in the home district. 
Mr. E. T. Sachs, the Hon. Secretary of the South of England 
Lacrosse Association, and who has been requested to forvrard the 
venture, informs me tt is intended to have fifty matdies during the 
visitors' stay ; and that the English players will take part in some 
of them, amd it may not be uninteresting here to give second-hand, 
from Mr. Sachs' experience, a short account of how Lacrosse is 
' played now, and how it has thriven in England hitherto. 

As regards the game it is on all fours with football and hockey in 
one respect, as it is simply getting a ball through a goal. The 
Laorosse goal is formed by two upright posts six feet high, placed on 
either side of a small square six feet in diameter either way, wherein 
stands the goal, who has to prevent the ball passing between the poles, 
if hexan^ as goal-keeper is a very difficult and somewhat dangerous 
post. Lacrosse resembles one of the features of modern *footbail as 
now played (Association-) by the best clubs, in one respect, which is 
'< passing the ball to a friend," the difference being that the only 
weapon by which the ball may be passed is the crosse — a long kind 
of loosely strung racket, some five ifeet in length, handle and all 
inchided, in shape very like the copper-plate *' F, not the capital F, 
but my old long-tailed friend with thie bow, so dear to writing- 
masters-— or, as said once before in this magazine, a weapon like a wag- 
goner^s whip with the end of the lash tied huf-way down the handle^ the 
widest part of the bow, which contains the gut netting, not exceeding 
one foot. Those who see Association football know that the only means 
by which the football may be passed are the foot or head, strange to say. 
If a maa had tried to stop or pass the football of my boyhood with hits 
head, he would have been a good hand perhaps at stopping a mad bull 
in a lane in the same mode, for one would have been as bad as the 
other, for our footballs were smaller and much heavier than those of 
to^ay. In lacrosse the ball should not be struck as at hockey, but 
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be dribbled along so as just to keep it ahead, if on the ground, and 
thrown from the crosse by a kind of slinging motion if it has been 
scooped up off the ground. And here comes a feature analogous to 
Rugby football. A gets the ball on to his crosse, and his object is to 
throw it in or towards the enemies' goal. Just as in the Rugby 
game, when a player is carrying the ball and running, the others desire 
to do everything to stop his progress, so the moment A at lacrosse 
is carrying the ball on his crosse, C, D, and E are tiving all they 
know to prevent A getting his throw ; but at lacrosse they may only 
obstruct A by striking with their crosse at bb, running across or by 
the side of him, or in any way so as to keep on trying to get the ban 
out of A's crosse. Doubtless many of your readers, as bojrs at 
school, have done '^ mashed taters ** or ontdettes when fags, and they 
must remember that it required long practice to toss them in the air 
and catch them in the frying-pan. It is just the same at lacrosse : a 
player must learn to pick a ball off the ground, catch it if thrown by 
friend or foe with his crosse, throw it, or pass it on. Anyone seeing 
the game will learn it in five minutes. The ball is about eight 
inches round, and weighs about four ounces, and is made of In&- 
rubber, and will travel with tremendous force. The goals are from 
125 to 160 yards aparr. I think the frying-pan and '* mashed taters *" 
or '* omelette " a happy simile, though 1 suppose in these days of 
dignity it is thought infra dig fox one gentleman's son to cook breakfast 
for another. A, B, C, D, and £ are fags each with a frying-pan, A 
and £ are friends who have a good boy-master, who always has 
plenty of things for breakfast, and A has done a fry on his own 
account and £ s. B, C, and D are ** pirates " and conspirators, and 
say we *^ will ^ annex ' that fry of A's," and with the light-hearted 
horseplay of boys, they rush at A, and with their frying-pans try to 
knock A's fry out of his pan. A runs away and dodges to avoid the 
foe, and, being pressed, sees £ a few yards off his friend. ^'Look 
out, £," he cries, ^^ catch,'* and throws his fry across to E, who 
rushes off, having caught it in his frying-pan, and gains his own study 
in safety. Substitute the ball for the fry, the crosse for the pan, the 
goal for the study, and there is the game. 

Now about its progress hitherto. It has been an uphill gam^ as 
modem young England have gone back to their school routine — 
cricket in summer, football in winter. Where there is a cricket dub 
there must be a cricket ground, and, ^nerally speaking, a portion of 
it is bespoken for football everv wmter. Lacrosse is a specialty 
which the majority of muscular Cfhristians have not taken the troubk 
to learn. A £iir number of spectators attend football matches, bftt 
they are not yet educated up to lacrosse, so no aid can be got by 
'^ gate '' in the ordinary way at every-day matches, and the hiring of a 
ground is a great expense for young clubs. One of the sporting 
papers of last week, in fixtures for February, shows a list of one 
hundred and twenty football fixtures against twelve lacrosse matches. 
I believe that lacrosse has only been in abeyance. Croquet came 
with a rush, and has practically died out (and I am glad it is dead^ 
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and I dance on its grave with joy) vice lawn tennis, a charming 
garden amusement, as ladies can play, and do it well, but a grievous 
nuisance on a cricket ground. The Prince of Wales has expressed 
his intention of being present at Hurlingham, and the amateurs are 
amateurs pure and simple, coming to illustrate the national — in fact, 
pre-historic — game of their country. We shall be sure to see the very 
best play which can be seen by amateurs and natives, and the good men 
and true in England, who have tried hard to plant the game firmly, 
know a great deal now, and, English like, must become much better 
by mixing with our transatlantic cousins. Moreover, they have 
hitherto been very exacting about the rigour of the game, which 
must be conducted with chivalrous fair play ; for, just in the same 
way as a second rater at cricket will sometimes most unfairly ask for 
a catch which he knows is not " fair," on the chance of a weak 
umpire giving a verdict in his favour, or will deliberately throw 
instead of bowl, because the umpire has not the courage to ^* call " 
him, so at lacrosse the boundary is so narrow between a lawful 
^' check,''and rough unfair play, that a shabby player may take the 
ofF-chance of a referee not looking, and rap an opponent carrying 
the ball over the knuckles or on the elbow, in place of the crosse. 
Mr. Sachs told me that in a recent very exciting match between 
the London Club and Cambridge University, there was not a sus- 
picion of anything foul throughout, and no one received a blow 
from a crosse, though the game was fast and blood well up. 

I have seen a good match, and watched it very carefully, and say, 
without hesitation that^ stripped of all tinsel and vainglory, it stands 
well alone as a noble and manly sport, which requires quickness of 
hand and eye, nerve, courage, and activity, and, above all, a clear 
head, and is well worthy of a place in our national amusements. The 
Indians played in the bufF, or rather in the ^* brickdust/' with nothing 
but a cloth on, and in warm weather the University costume and the 
lightest shoes (spikes not allowed) are the best attire. The full 
description of the game will be found in the writings of Captain Basil 
Hall, Catlin's work on the Red Indians, and Lacrosse, by Dr. 
Beers (Montreal : Dawson & Sons, 1869). 

I do not see why lacrosse should not be an adjunct to cricket, and 
I will teU you why. You always observe on a fine summer evening, 
on grand match days, when the stumps are drawn, the crowd linger 
on unwilling to leave the ground whilst there are two hours of day- 
light. In my youthful days we generally had a fight between two 
belligerents, or a running match, or both. Practice on a public 
ground after a match is useless, unless any one likes four or five men 
and a dog or two always behind the bowler's arm ; but I do not see 
why a lacrosse match should not come ofF directly after the cricket, 
and there would be always a long hour's good light. I hold up both 
hands against lawn tennis on cricket grounds during a match, and if 
I thought lacrosse would interfere with cricket, I would not have 
written this for a guinea a line, but it will not, and no honest 
cricketer will oppose it : selfish muffs may. The* Iroquois chief 
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who comes in command of the red Indians is the same who 
came before and was introduced to the Queen at Windsor, and who 
received from her own hands her Majesty's portrait and autopi^ih. 
Let us all try anyhow to make our kinsmen welcome. I omitted 
to say that the crosse only costs from five to seven shillings, and tint 
Mr. Sachs is anxious to |ive all infornutton to clubs, schools, etc., 
and that his address is 22 Camden Street, N.W., London. 

F.G. 



SKETCHES IN THE SOUDAN. 

III. — ^The Arab Village. 

When marching along the river bed, G and I frequently separated 

and rode by ourselves, generally in front of the caravan, on the look- 
out for anything which might afford sport. One day I followed an 
arm. of the river, which made a longer detour than expected, and 
when I struck the main river again, the caravan was not visible* 
Thinking that it must be behind me, I dismounted from my camel 
and waited for an hour in vain — no signs of anybody. Conduding^ 
therefore, that the others must be ahead, I started off once more at 
the best pace of my camel, expecting every turn of the river to see 
the rest of the party, but no, it had vanished. We had arranged 
that morning to march to the main river and to encamp when we 
should strike it, so, knowing the direction, I rode on by myself 
towards the appointed place of meeting. After leaving the bed of the 
tributary stream in which our last camp had been, f crossed an ex- 
tensive plateau, bare and stony, covered here and there with mimosa 
shrub ; a long uninteresting ride, at the end of which 1 at last saw in 
the distance, like a green ribbon winding along over the sterile 
country, the dome-palm firinged banks of the main river, our intended 
resting-place for the nieht, and soon after rode down a steep incline 
into the sandy bed, to find a laige village established there, but not a 
sign of our caravan. Thinking that it would arrive very shortly^ I 
dismounted and let my camel feed on the bushes and grass about. 
My arrival was soon noticed, and before long about a dozen Arabs 
had sat down in the sand around me, after shaking hands in the most 
friendly manner and inquiring several times after the state of my 
health. Thoroughlv satisfied on that important point, my audience 
naturally wished to Know where the solitary white man had suddenly 
appeared from, what he wanted, and where he was going. My stock 
of Arabic being very limited, consisting chiefly of such useful words 
and sentences as " stop,*' ** give me the gun," '* where is water," *go 
on," ^' is dinner ready ? " &c., was hardly adapted for a lengthened 
conversation with a number of strangers of a most inquiring turn of 
mind, still, with the aid of explanatory sketches in the loose sand, 
they at last comprehended that I belonged to a party which would 
shortly arrive, and that it was bent on exploring and shooting in the 
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country higher up the river. Then thev brightened up at once as 
the idea of probable backsheesh developed itself in their brains ; ther 
^were all most experienced hunters who knew the country well, 
and they would be our guides ; elephants, lions^ buf&loes, giraflfes, adl 
^^ kabeer/' '^ kabeer ! '* (enormous), were there in immense droves, in 
fact, jostled one another, like Paddy's trout in the famous stream, 
and his snipes in the Irish bog. These mighty hunters were most 
anxious to be there and then engaged, merely, though, on our 
account y so that there should be no chance* of our losing their valu- 
able services, without which the very idea of sport would be ridi- 
cuious. However much impressed with all these unselfish offers of 
assistance, I preferred to await the arrival of our caravan, even at the 
risk of losing by the dels^ part of this high talent so self-denyingly 
placed at our disposal. During the above conversation sugg|estions 
had been several times made that I should see the sheikh of the 

village, but it seemed best to await G 's arrival. Evening was now, 

however, not far distant, and the prospects of passing the night, should 
the others not turn up, in the sole companionship of my camel, near 
a jungle known to harbour more than one lion, not very aereeable, I 
at last accepted the pressing invitation brought by the sheikh himself 
of food and lodging in his hospitable village. Led by my sleek host, 
who was clothed in a spotless white garment, and smelt strongly of 
butter, thanks to the grease with which his curly locks had been 
plentifully adorned, I passed through the opening in the thorny fence 
of the sereeba, followed by my camel and a large crowd of inquisitive 
villagers. Arrived at the sheikh's hut, he and I seated ourselves 
upon an angareb native bedstead, placed in front of it, while my 
rifles, guns, water-bottles, and everything else was taken from the 
camel-saddle and placed in an empty hut close by. Then, of course, 
followed the tedious inquiries after each other's health, so persistently 
repeated as greatly to try one's temper. As one after another the 
chief men of the village arrived this handshaking, &c., had to be 
gone through before they seated themselves on mats or squatted on 
their heels at the foot of the angareb. Coflee was now handed round 
and sipped, and then the company became more confidential My 
well-fed friend, the sheikh-in-chief, showed me with great pride a 
revolver which had been presented to him by some wandering English- 
man, and was astonished to see that I did not carry one also. I had 
to produce my rifles and ammunition, and hand everything round for 
general inspection, with explanatory pantomimes, feeling greatly 
relieved when nothing was asked for as a present. Many were the 
inquiries after the number of our camels, of our followers, guns, &c., 
and as to the probable length of our stay. The sheikh seemed dis- 
appointed with our having so few camels, for some other travellers 
had once come that way with several times that number, travellers 
who had given him this, his friends that, and everybody something. 
It soon began to dawn upon me that this wily sheikh took perhaps 

more interest in our things than in G and me, and that probably he 

0^2 
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also had a very lucid idea of the meaning of the word ** backsheesh/' 
Nor was I mistaken, as events proved. These Arabs belonged to 
the Bakheet tribe, a division of the pastoral Beni Amer, who had 
pitched their camp here on account of the food found in the vicinity 
for their numerous flocks. The village itself was divided into several 
subdivisions, each surrounded by a circular thorny fence, built up 
with mimosa shrub, to keep out wild beasts, which, especially lions, 
were said to be very plentiful here, and daring. Placed parallel with 
the inner edge of the protecting fence were the low mat huts of the 
villagers, while the centre of the ^* sereeba " was taken up by the 
much larger establishment of the sheikh, consisting of several more 
roomy huts, also constructed of mats laid over a framework of poles and 
sticks, with two or three horses and camels picketed close by. The 
space in front of the sheikh's hut was evidently the place of assembly 
of the people, where all the business of the community was trans- 
acted. Here at sunset prayer-mats were laid down, and after every 
one had complied with the ordained ablutions of mouth, face, hands, 
and feet, the members of the sheikh's family, women, of course, 
excluded, who alone pray privately, took up their positions barefoot 
on the mats, the sheikh himself in front, with his ^' faki " — holy 
man, secretary and general factotum — by his side, as precentor. The 
Mohammedans have no priests, but commence direct with the 
Godhead. 

Allah u Akbar I God is great I ** There is no God but the Lord, 
and Mahomed is His Apostle," the simple confession of faith of 
Islam, repeated by everyone in rising and falling cadence as the wor- 
shippers stand up or bend down to touch the ground with their fore- 
heads. They always seemed most impressive to me, these daily 
devotions, the rapt meditation, the prostrations into the very dust, 
the truly devotional demeanour of the worshippers, and the melodious 
chant of faith and praise with which the simple shepherd-folk of these 
village communities, led by their sheikh, often accompanied the 
worship of their God. 

The evening devotions finished and the sheikh once more seated 
by my side on the angareb, a large gourd dish was brought filled with 
very fat goat's meat, cut into small pieces, and placed between us. 
Into this we dipped our fingers turn about and made our evening 
meal ; it was not very appetising, for, mixed with a great deal of 
white fat, it smelt exactly like the heads of the people around ; how- 
ever, I took my turn regularly for fear of offending my Jiost. At 
last I was forced to stop, and placing my hand over the region of my 
stomach, confess that I could do no more j then the dish w*as handed 
to the others, who, squatting near us wiih hungry eyes, had been 
looking on at our feast. Some milk, which was excellent, followed, 
and then I, preferring the solitude and comparative warmth of a hut to 
sleeping on the angareb outside, was allowed to retire into one of the 
mat houses, and crept in on all fours, for the entrance was very low. 
There I found all my paraphernaliai and lying down on some matting 
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upon the ground, with a cartridge-bag for a pillow and the saddle-rug 
for a blanket, I made myself at home, with the intention of hunting 
next morning for my lost companions, when a messenger arrived 
from them. G had made a longer mid-day halt than usual, con- 
vinced that I must be behind him, but as nothing was to be seen of 
me, had moved on eventually, and thus not been able to reach the 
place originally agreed upon. 

I had been asleep some little time when a man awoke me, who 
guided my hand, for it was very dark in the but, into a vessel filled 
with bread boiled in fat but now cold. It was by no means an 
appetising dish, but, thanks to the darkness, the bringer was well 
satisfied with my apparent appetite, and having retired soon returned 
with a large gourd of delicious sour milk, to which I did ample justice. 
The remainder of the night passed undisturbed, except by the 
howling of the numerous village curs, aroused by some prowling 
hyena, jackal, or even lion. In the morning I was awake early, 
before any of the men lying on mats outside my hut had unrolled 
themselves from their white cotton sheets. These houseless and 
homeless individuals were probably bachelors, for the married men 
all had huts, and occupied them with their wives. The latter, who 
are almost invisible, make the mats of which the huts are constructed, 
plaiting them of dome-palm leaf strips. They are busily employed 
at this work almost all day long, and large quantities of matting are 
sent from these villages to other parts of the countrv where the 
dome-palm is unknown, or to the coast, where it is used for packing 
grain and other merchandise for export. The village is now, how- 
ever, awake ; the men are squatting here and there performing their 
ablutions, and busily employed polishing their brilliantly white teeth 
with the Arab's tooth-brush, a thin stick cut, a span long, from a 
particular bush which grows plentifully about. The stick by use 
soon unravels and becomes fibrous, almost brushlike, at the end. 
Then follows the morning worship, similar in every way to that in 
the evening, and coffee in the usual tiny cups. Thus refreshed, the 
sheikh and I started on our camels to search for the absent caravan, 
which we soon met on its way to the village. 

A place for our camp was now chosen among the palms on the 
opposite bank, and soon everything arranged for a stay of three or 
four days, during which we hoped to engage hunters and get every- 
thing ready for our shooting trip towards the Abyssinian frontier. 
Of course, before our camp was in anything like order, men from 
the village, led by their sheikh, appeared, and settled themselves 
down for the day, with the fixed purpose of examining everything 
we had, and begging everything they saw. This went on during 
the whole of our stay, or rather their stay, for the village left before 
we did in search of fresh pastures for the flocks. It now appeared 
that my host of the night before did not belong here at all, but as 
one of the head chiefs of the Beni Amer tribe, was simply on a visit 
to the villages collecting contributions towards his marriage expenses, 
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for he was about to take unto himself another wife, so that instead 
of one sheikh onlv, we had the honour of daily receiving no less 
than three, with all their rebtions and hangers on, who jrenerally 
arrived in the morning and remained until evening. They all 
were very jealous of and hated eadi other cordially, and no little 
dijplomacy was necessary on the part of our dragoman in making a 
contract with one of them to supply us with hunters without the 
others interfering. However, we soon became great friends with 
all of them by the aid of numerous cups of coiFee, various presents, 
and promises of more. . We also gave two dinner parties to the 
sheikhs and two or three of their head men, which they seemed to 
enjoy very greatly. Curiously enough, on each occasion the sheikhs 
brought a poor relation with them, who, to judge from his appetiis 
and capability of storing away food, had probably not been fed f jr 
a long time. We always then had a variety of dishes, soup, several 
meats, vegetables, birds, and sweets, which everybody ate with his 
fingers, while the conversation was mainly carried on through the 
interpreter. The poor relation was generally the first to clear his 
plate, and he then took to hunting among what remained on the 
plates of the other guests for anything which particularly took his 
iancy. His eyesight was very keen, and once fixed upon a tempdne 
morsel, down would swoop his fingers into the plate, and carry off 
triumphantly the captured piece and place it in his mouth. We, 
seeing this manoeuvre, naturally wanted to refill the poor relation's 
plate, but our dragoman, who remarked our good intention, and was 
better versed in the manners and customs of the natives, objected, 
saying, ^^ Let him dig, poor man, he likes it best." So, seeing that 
those who were being despoiled took it in good part, and were not 
likely to take defensive or offensive measures, we let him dig, and 
he dug and was happy. None of the sheikhs smoked. When we 
rolled a cigarette for them they took it out of compliment but never 
lighted it. Smoking altogether was almost unknown, and all were 
good Mohammedans in the matter of strong drinks. AH the Arabs 
wore their hair in the usual mop-like fashion. Sheikhs carried a 
cross-handled sword, the others spear an4 shield. The sheikhs of 
these villages are placed between two fires ; they have to pay tribute 
not only to Egypt but also to Abyssinia. The former cannot, or at 
all events does not, protect them, and the latter threatens, in defiiult 
of payment, immediate descent upon them. In fact during oiu: stay 
two envoys firom the Abyssinian general commanding on the frontier 
arrived with the order that the village sheikh must either leave the 
country at once or go with them to Abyssinia and pay tribute. 
Rather than give up the pastures for his numerous flocks and seek 
others further inkind, he chose the latter alternative and accom- 
panied the envoys. 
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THE SPORT OF OLD ENGLAND ! 
By Captain Clarke Kennedy. 

A HUNTING SONG. 

Oh ! here's to old England^ and here's to the spore 

That we love in our tight little isle ! 
To the friends to whose tables we often resort 

In a sporting, hospitable style ! 
Be the day far away, when in England they say 

That " hunting " for ever is o'er j" 
May the soul-stirring sounds of the horn and the hound 

For ever be heard on our shore ! 

You may follow in rain, o'er an Indian plain. 

In the track of the galloping boar : 
You may urge the best steed that your stables contain. 

Till you crimsom your spur with his gore I 
It was grand, very true ! when that *^ tusker" you slew 

As he turned him to bay 'mid the rocks ; 
Sport as much to my mind I can readily find 

By pursuing, in England, the fox ! 

In your travels abroad did you ever hear tell 

Of the Belvoir, or Pytchlcy, or Quorn ? 
Can the operas of Italy ever excel 

The notes of a Leicestershire horn ? 
Some traverse in quest of good sport, they protest, 

The stormy Atlantic across : 
More fun they would gain for their money, 'tis plain, 

At home with the hounds and the horse. 

Ob, the damsels of France may excel in the dance, 

And the " Bolero "♦ beauty disclose ! 
But maids we can send, from old England, who blend 

Both the hues of the lily and rose I 
In an Irish girl's eves we are sure of a prize, 

And in Scotlanci they're bonnie and true ; 
For the maids of our land are the pick of the band, 

As of course every Englishman knew ! 

With your gun you may love o'er the stubble to rove. 

Ana your dogs may be working their best ; 
You may gaily go forth on the hills of the North, 

And the grouse shall but add to your zest. 
Tboueh the woodcock and hare, and the rabbit be there. 

And pheasants, when beating the wood,— 
I can find better fun in the cream of a run, 

And I'd follow the hounds if I could I 

* The " Boleio" is the fiunous dance of the Spanish gipsies. 
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Or with rod in your band, you may cheerily stand 

Where many a fish you have caught ; 
Though a salmon mav rise, and be hooked by your flics, 

Though the struggle be gallantly fought ! 
In the " whirr " of your reel, be he " springer " or " peal "— * 

True music you think you have found ! 
But I give you my word, the best tune I have heard 

Is combined in the horn and the hound. 

Here's a health to all sportsmen, both ancient and young ! 

To the fillies and colts of to-day I 
May we still breed the good ones we ever have done 

In England I — deny it who may ! 
May we never desire that our sons should aspire 

In far-away regions to roam. 
But happy and gay, be contented to stay, 

Like their ancestors^ hunting at home. 

Then here's to the country where pleasure combines 

With loyalty, honour and fame ! 
And why should we yield the gay sports of the field ? 

Hurrah for the chase and the game ! 
May you hunt, may you fish, may you shoot where you wish^ 

And happiness find where you please ! 
No land on the earth but the land of your birth 

Can offer such pleasures as these ! 



COURSING. 



THE WATERLOO CUP. 



If ^^ coming events cast their shadows before," the unusually small 
amount of interest manifested by the coursing world in the earlier 
stages of this year's contest for the ^^ Blue Riband of the Leash " 
would naturally lead one to the conclusion that the plains of Altcar 
are doomed to give way as a battle-field to some more fashionable 
enclosed ground. The recent successful meeting at Kempton Park 
for the highest stake on record has, no doubt, had a great deal to do 
with this ; and, although we do not ourselves put much faith in 
enclosed grounds, and rhat more especially when they are so near 
the metropolis, we cannot close our eyes to facts, even when dis- 
agreeable, and are bound to pay some attention to opinions contrary 
to our own. A writer on this subject has, in fact, only recently 
said : ^' How greatly the new system of coursing has influenced the 
sport was never more keenly felt than since the commencement of 
the new year ; and the limited entries at the Altcar and Ridgway 

* "Springer," i.e., a dean salmon^ run up in spring from the sea; ''Peal,** 
t.e., grilse. 
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Club meetings — two of the very oldest in the kingdom — may be 
cited as strong instances in proof of the preference at present accorded 
to enclosed gatherings. Between the holding of these two fixtures, 
the Great KLempton Park Champion Stakes were run for, and, 
judging by results, it would appear that the new star caused those 
that were at one time of the highest magnitude to become less 
brilliant than usual. The great anxiety of our leading coursing men 
was to obtain something to compete on their behalf for the biggest 
prize yet oiFered to the lovers of the leash. An even stronger 
instance is aiForded by the Waterloo Cup itself; for, until after the 
Kempton gathering, barely half-a-dozen nominations had been 
backed, the only two really in request being the Earl of Hadding- 
ton's and Mr. T. Stone's. I may add, that the success which has 
attended the numerous meetings held on the new principle at Gos- 
forth Park, Kempton Park, Haydock Park, Plumpton, and last, but 
not least, Four Oaks Park, has spoilt more than one old-established 
meeting, and, I fear, many landed proprietors will soon cease ta 
preserve hares, now that the coursing public prefer the new style ta 
the legitimate sport in the open.'* 

This is indeed taking a desponding view of things, but we take 
leave to doubt if the noble proprietor of Altcar will not still be able 
to uphold the popularity of the coursing over his celebrated plains ; 
although it must be admitted that some years ago a great risk of 
ruin was run in consequence of the continued riotous behaviour 
of the Liverpool crowd. In view of a possible recurrence of such 
unseemly conduct, and for the better insurance of order and comfort. 
Lord Sefcon this year made it known, through the Committee, that 
the use of stools, ladders, boxes, coloured umbrellas, &c., were 
strictly prohibited, and that the prohibition would be enforced. It 
was also given out that it was intended, as for as possible, to prevent 
noise, especially that connected with betting, which interferes with 
the comfort of the spectators and the satisfactory progress of the 
sport ; and the public were requested to co-operate in carrying this 
into effect. Complaints having been made last year of cases of loss 
and injury to spectators from pickpockets and welshers, more 
extensive arrangements were made for the suppression of these 
practices. 

Every credit is of course due to the Earl of Sefcon and the Com- 
mittee for making these arrangements, and taking such necessary 
precautions for the convenience of orderly spectators ; but they could 
not alter the gloomy nature of the Waterloo prospects, and it 
transpired, or rather the notion began to be earlv entertained, that 
at Altcar the almost incessant rains had renderea the condition of 
the ground exceedingly bad. The wet weather had been all against 
the hares, who had been unable to obtain dry food or dry ground 
whereon to make their forms. The judges of coursing clearfy saw, 
under these circumstances, that thoroughly good trials could hardly 
be counted upon ; but the betting fraternity, whose operations have 
not yet been sufficiently restricted at Altcar, cannot have been at 
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a loss this year in making those vakiable dedactions of theirs wfaicli 
are always of sach interest to the pnblic and so unprofitable to 
themselves* Frost and snow, and consequent interference in train- 
ings have not' interfered to prevent them from making ibe most 
minute analyses and the most mathematical calculations; but it 
would appear that Kempton Park threw them completdy out of 
^ear, and there was once again the hunting after the names of what 
greyhounds would run in particular nominations, and the usual in- 
quiries as to the condition and recent performances of last year's 
£ivourites and winners. This hunting after the pea under the 
thimble we have always considered one of the worst circumstances 
in connection with Waterloo Cup coursing, and we still think, 
notwithstanding the fact of there being so many coursers of a dif- 
ferent opinion, that when a nominator cannot produce a fitting 
representative from his own kennel he should return his nomination 
to the Committee. Thus Mr. Gibson and many other gentlemen 
declared before the draw, that all his dogs were down with distemper, 
and that, not wishing to run any dog but his own^ he had returned 
his nomination to the Committee. 

The extraordinary popularity of the Earl of Haddington, and the 
well-earned and sustained celebrity of his lordship's remarkable grey- 
lioundy Hornpipe, who was the runner-up to Snowflight last year, 
caused the nomination to be eagerly backed and kept at the head of 
the betting Ust early in the season. And this is not to be wondered 
at ; for in addition to her previous splendid reputation and perform- 
ances. Hornpipe during the present season bad been out three times, 
and twice successfully. In the Netherby Cup, at the Border Union 
meeting, she beat Bend Or, Eskdale Bob, and Rhodora, and after- 
wards went down before Mary Morrison. Her next essay was in 
the Altcar Club Cup last November, when she divided with Spick 
and Span ; and she wound up by winning for the second year in 
succession^ the Members' Cup at the Altcar Club January Meeting. 
It was soon after this exploit that Lord Haddington's bitch went 
amissy which necessitated a visit to Herrera, his lordship at once 
making known to the public the true state of afiairs. Of course 
this materially altered the position of Hornpipe in the market ; and 
Snowflight, last year's winner, was eagerly inquired after. Not; 
however, until almost the eleventh hour did it become known that 
the sensational daughter of Bothal Park and Curiosity had changed 
hands and would run for Mr. Reilly. At the Plumpton meeting on 
the Friday before Waterloo, Mr. Reilly backed Destruction and 
Lady Maggie, and on the following Monday the fat was in the fire, 
and the rapid rush at the clubs to get money on Snowflight very soon 
opened the eyes of the public. The bitch had not been out this 
-season, but the advices from Newcastle were to the effect that she 
was in perfect condition. Meanwhile Match Girl, wiio also at almost 
the eleventh hour was declared to run for Mr. O. E. Part, from her 
extraordinary performances at Plumpton. Match Girl had never 
been on the Waterloo ground^ and on the previous Friday she went 
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amiss^ and the nomination was driven to an outside price, Mr. Part 
having to be represented by Mr. C. Mansfield's Mildred. ^' It is 
a pity,*' says a commentator on these movements for which there is 
not the slightest occasion, ^^ that the owner of Snowflight (Mr. £. 
Dent, who bought her for 500/.) has waited so long to declare in 
which nomination Snowflight would run, for it has led to a great 
deal of unfavourable comment, as the public have been anxiously 
waiting since the beginning of the year to learn this piece of informa- 
tion — a remark which may, indeed, equally apply to Match Girl." 

While in a grumbling humour, we may as well call attention to 
dome of the improved rules of the National Coursing Club, and 
especially to that proposed by Mr. Stocken, declaring that ^^ when 
three dogs are left in any stake, two being the property of one 
individual, he shall be required to withdraw one, and then the stake 
shall be run out by the other two without any byes being run. Inti- 
matbn of which dog he decides to draw shall be made to the secre- 
tary or flag steward of the meeting within thirty minutes of the 
completion of the previous round." The keeper of the Stud Book, 
too, ^ requests instructions " on some apparently unimportant points, 
but which really are not so. For instance : Has the keeper of the 
Stud Book power to alter the spelling of names when these are 
obviously wrong, and to reject such vulgarisms as have frequently 
appeared I There surely ought to be but one answer to such a reason- 
able question as this ; for what mis^spellings and vulgarisms have we 
not encountered in greyhound nomenclature ? And what general 
surprise has not been created by reading many of the extraordinary 
names bestowed on their greyhounds by many of their owners I 
And here is a curious but very important (question with regard to 
the slipper, albeit at Altcar we have always been fiivoured with 
excellent slipping firom the days of Tom Raper to these of Wilkinson : 
^ After a brace of dogs have been safely delivered into the hands of 
a slipper, has any person, official or otherwise (excepting the judge), 
power, or is he at liberty to dictate to the slipper, in reference to the 
sliiq)ing of those said brace of does ? and, if so, is not that person 
excluded from doing so, should he be interested in the brace of dogs 
by any betting transaction ? " But how unwarrantable soever such 
a piece of interference may be, we are told that there is no penal y 
for such interference ; but, without doubt, it is most improper. 

Excepting the performers mentioned, and some notable celebrities 
of last year, perhaps nothing looked better upon paper than the 
nominations of Messrs. T. Graham and of Mr. F. Gibson, while 
Messrs. T. E. B. Billiard and R. W. Abbotts looked like being close 
upon their heels, if any reliance were to be placed in pedigrees and 
performances. No doubt, with one or two striking exceptions, the 
competitors for the Waterloo Cup of this year were an extremely 
moderate company of greyhounds ; but among the most likely to be 
up at the finish were, besides Snowflieht and Hornpipe, Strawberry 
Gill, Courtoisie, Kate McPherson, A^rc Antony, Gladys, Huntirg 
Horn, Sapper, and Glenlivat. Mr. T. Stone, too, had a good 
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favourite in Spick and Span, and Rhodora, who was to run in the 
nomination of Mr. H. F. Stocken, had a great reputation, and Mr. 
Crosse, her owner, had written to the papers to the effect that she 
had been progressing satisfactorily in her work, and that little trace 
remained of her injury sustained in the Brighton Stakes last month, 
when she was drawn lame. 

The business of the National Coursing Club over, and which 
may be said to have been uninteresting, except to the parties con- 
cerned, the draw dinner took place on Tuesday, at the Adelphi 
Hotel, where Mr. Ludlow, the proprietor, had provided a more than 
usually excellent bill of ^re. The Marquess of Anglesea occupied 
the chair, supported by Lord Wodehouse, and the room was filled 
to overflowing with most of the well-known coursing gentlemen 
throughout the entire kingdom. Indeed, never before, since its 
institution, has so large an attendance been known on such an 
occasion. We confess we have considerable pleasure in recording 
this gratifying fact, inasmuch as it suggests a flattering protest against 
the spurious popularity of enclosed coursing meetings, and at the 
same time conveys a graceful and unobtrusive compliment to the 
Earl of Sefton for his indefatigable exertions and zeal in promoting 
the sport over his own property. The entire experience of this 
memorable celebration also must have tended greatly to dispel from 
diseased minds the notion that enclosure coursing for sensational 
stakes was superior to that which was to be enjoyed over Altcar. 
The utmost care has been taken year after year to amend what has 
been proved amiss in the management of the great meeting ; and 
although betting cannot now be ignored in connection with the 
sport, yet the bettors are beginning at least to learn that there will 
in future be no stage for their operations, unless some sort of 
guarantee can be demanded and enforced from them for respectable 
conduct when the sport is onward. The wisdom of the new regu- 
lations with regard to the crowd was abundantly shown by the 
absence of all the absurd ^^ bravery " once so objectionably customary 
at North End on Wednesday morning i and for the rest, the good 
sense of what is, perhaps unwisely, called the crowd, taught them 
that the unobservance of decent conduct would not only compel 
their own expulsion from the ground, but also in the end cause 
Lord Sefton to give up holding the meeting altogether. We are 
happy to say that by their behaviour on this occasion the Liverpud- 
lians have shown their full appreciation of the annual treat afforded 
them, and have done much in showing that gentlemanly conduct 
can be shown among all grades of sportsmen, even at Liverpool. 

To the surprise of the Southrons, it was found that the famous 
old plains were '^good going" still — a little oasis in the general 
desert of rain — the hares strong, and best of all, the hares *' fit as 
fiddles." Rota and Honfleur were first in slips, Mr. Haywood — 
gtutm nobile nonten! — wiiuiing easily. Mineral Water, after an 
undecided, beat Kate McPherson very handsomely, to the astonish-* 
ment of not a few of the knowing ones. Stormy Night's course 
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with Brynhilda was the next most interesting event, in which the 
former won well, although the non-&vourite ran up and was busy 
at times. Hetty Beard defeated that good dog Leader handsomely, 
through the latter bungling at the ^^ soughs," when he had lost 
too much to regain. Hornpipe had the mishap to be paired with 
Waterford, own brother to the victress of last year ; and the old 
bitch, though gaining the run up, was too weak to compete with 
her grand antagonist, who thoroughly outworked her at nearly all 
points. It was unfortunate that she had to contend against so 
formidable an opponent so early in the stake, or matters might 
have been different. Spick and Span's encounter with Strange 
Bedfellow was the next event of importance in the round, the 
former running up by three lengths. Strange Bedfellow fell 
at the turn, and although he partially recovered, he did nothing 
further towards victory. Space prevents our giving more than 
the merest outline of the different courses, although they are in- 
teresting enough to coursing men ; but necessarily the encounter 
between Snowflight and Glenburn was the most sensational in 
the first round, from the &ct that nobody knew whether the 
phenomenon was fit or not. They both ran wide from slips ; but 
at the creek, Snowflight was in front by two lengths or more, 
and going round, had a good score in hand before Glenburn got 
placed. He soon lost it, however, and in fact, was nowhere. 
The Misterton puppies ran remarkably well in this first trial from 
the strong kennel of Mr. H. G. MiUer, and Captain Edwardes, 
with Edwina Balfe — unde namen derivatur f-^viho had shown 
such fine form at Plumpton, achieved a signal victory over Viscount 
Molyneux' Seraglio, although the latter led a length and a half 
at first. Hector won a creditable course against Courtoisie, al- 
though, from the wide slip, it must be pronotinced unsatisfactory. 
Athos, running with great fire for Sir W, C. Anserucher, very 
decisively defeated Far-a-way, and created, no doubt, great sur- 
prise. Rhodora — the initial letter of her name so strongly remind- 
ing one of the famous old Hereford breed, nomine Racscer — beat 
the Marquess of Anglesea's Amber, by bein? so far in front at 
the start, that when Amber got placed, she could do nothing towards 
rubbing off the points already gained. We have omitted to say 
that Witchery, a favourite of last year, after his smart and decisive 
defeat of Markham, another warm candidate for last year's honours, 
looked likely to be among the last in the Cup; and that Lady 
Maggie made a complete example of Mr. Part's Opal, who ran 
as that gentleman's representative after his disappointment with 
Match Girl. Wild Mint led Hemisphere a couple of lengths, 
after which the latter got in, but Wild Mint speedily raced past 
and killed in good style. The course between Manager and Meol's 
Diamond, was looked forward to with keen interest, both grey- 
hounds being highly esteemed. Manager was first away by quite 
three lengths, and after letting in Meol's Diamond, he went round on 
the outs.dc, and made a splendid kill, a most meritorious perform- 
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ance. The round was brought to a fitting conclusion with the course 
between Sut — another good performer last year — and Hunting Horn. 
Hunting Horn led, but ran wide at the turn, when Sut got placed 
and put in a great deal of work before Hunting Horn killed. 

On Thursday morning the meet was at Hill House, but the 
weather was so unpromising that a very perceptible falling off in 
number of spectators was the result — ^not a very serious calamity 
after all, the over-night card having been called over by Mr. Hamar 
Bass, and the chair taken by Mr. G. J. Alexander. The feature 
in the first ties on the preceding day was the three trials between 
Wild Mint and Philips Farm, the former in the final taking instant 
possession, wrenching strongly a few times and killing. A move 
was soon made to the Gore House Meadows, and Imogene and 
Mineral Water had an undecided, the latter winning. Waterford^ 
although stale from his previous day's work, led and beat Mr» 
Trevor's representative with ease, onowilight also easily disposed 
of Glcnlivat in a short course. Gladys led Spick and Span till the 
hare doubled, after which the former stumbled, and Spick and Span 
went away with the hare and killed. Hotspur ran clean away from 
Lady Maggie, when the latter got placed for a time, and made some 
good points, but Hotspur eventually, by a cross kill, won a long 
course very decisively. Witchery drew out slightly in front of 
Edwina Balfe, when the latter, getting placed, wrenched and killed, 
causing the cap to come off. In the second attempt Witchery just 
got the turn, after which Edwina Balfe put in some fine wrenching 
before Witchery shot past on the inside and killed, most persons 
considering the result a near thing. Rbodora, although leading at* 
first, was passed by Athos for the run up, who gained the turn, and 
only allowed Rhodora a few points in a long working course of great 
merit, Athos finishing with a good kill. Wild Mint was a long way 
in front of Sut, and came well round with her game after the turn^ 
winding up with a clever kill, thus finishing the second ties. 

From a long slip Waterford, in the third ties, on uneven ground, 
did a lot of good work before letting in Mineral Water, who then 
drove the hare across the fallow, but when she at last made her 
escape, Waterford had done sufficient to satisfy the judge. Snow- 
ilight and Spick and Span ran locked together, amid intense excite- 
ment, and each stumbled, after which Snowflight was first at the 
ditch. The hare then favoured Spick and Span, but Snowflight 
again gaining possession, killed a poor hare without giving her oppo- 
nent much chance. Hotspur ran with great fire against Witchery, 
and although the latter got placed and did |;ood work for a time. 
Hotspur made several strong points before Witchery had the best 
of several exchanges, and killed splendidly. After a short undecided, 
Wild Mint got possession through the hare coming round firom 
Athos, when she killed, after putting in some fine work. In the 
evening Mr. G. J. Alexander was in the chair, when the card was 
read over by Mr. J. W, Morrison. 

On Friday, in dull weather, the meet was at Hill House, and a 
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dozen trials took place before a move was made for the celebrated 
Withins, the scene of so many final contests for the Cup. In the 
fourth ties Snowflight was soon in front of her brother Waterford^ 
who was evidently stiiF. The bitch, however, fell in endeavouring 
to kill, after running through a gateway, enabling Waterford to ga 
on with the lead ; he then wrenched and killed erandly, but this 
spoiling his chance of victory. Hotspur led Wild Mint by at least 
two lengths for the turn, and used his game before exchanging ; a 
splendid trial then followed, the dog showing superior speed in most 
of the stretches. Wild Mint, however, was ever the cleverer at 
every opening, and wound up the course with a mo9t meritorious 
kill. It may be imagined now what a state of excitement the 
result of such running created among the numerous followers of the 
fortunes of the celebrated Snowflight, who had also been running 
remarkably well, and winning all her courses in a style that must 
have inspired them with the utmost confidence in her ability to win 
the stake. The multitude of hares on foot in all directions on the 
Withins, just before the deciding course for the great event of the 
day, rendered Wilkinson's duties more than ordinarily difficulty 
the beaters at the ferther end having been unnecessarily assiduous 
in discharging their task. He, however, waited with exemplary 
patience until a straight-backed one came across. The exciting 
encounter is thus correctly described : ^' The pair were no sooner 
away than Snowflight began to forge ahead, and, widening the gap 
to fully six lengths, she dashed wildly at her game ; but, failing to 
kill, puss doubled short back ; Wild Mint now very cleverly took 
possession, and, after making the turn, wrenched strongly twice, 
and tripped her hare; puss, however, recovering herself, broke 
clear, which gave Snowflight a chance ; but, before she could score,, 
Wild Mint dashed to the front; then, wrenching twice, landed 
the Cup in grand style with a kill of merit. The victory of the 
outsider appeared to stagger everybody, for such a morsd did it 
appear for Snowflight that 3 to I was laid upon her very freely." 

Outsider or otherwise, there can be no doubt of the genuineness 
of the victory and the satisfactoriness of the trial, a remark which 
has not always fallen to the lot of a writer to make in regard to the 
final contest for the greatest event in the coursing world for the 
year, the Waterloo Cup. Wild Mint is comparatively unknown to 
fame, or rather was so until that memorable Friday morning. She 
is a second season bitch, weighing 45 lbs., and is by Haddo out of 
Orla, the dam being the property of Mr. Henry Clay, of Northal- 
lerton. Wild Mint herself is the property of Mr. W. Osborne, of 
Middleham, *^ a thorough good sportsman," and the victory of the 
greyhound '^ was well received, since the daughter of Haddo and 
Orla worked her way to the fi'ont under great difficulties, having had 
no less than three undecideds in her progress through the stake.'' 
Well may it be said that it was a remarkatSe feat to win a Waterloo 
Cup aft r running three undecideds, and also after being led in every 
course but one. The only regrettable circumstance throughout the 
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whole of the running was that ^' two of the best, if not the absolute 
best, greyhounds in the stake, had what was the worst trial of the 
meeting, namely, that between Snowflight and Spick and Span. 

We have now recorded, to the best of our ability, the main and 
salient features in this memorable celebration of the Waterloo Cup 
running for the year 1883, and have purposely omitted a description 
of one round, as possibly being tedious reading in the pages of a 
magazine of this character, sufficient having been written to enable 
the reader to gather a tolerably accurate notion of the great deeds 
<lone at Altcar during the well-known Waterloo week. It remains 
but to add that the satisfactory win was one of the most sensational 
ever known in connection with these contests ; and that ** the 
<lefcat of Mr. Reilly's bitch upset the calculations of the best judges, 
and never since Master McGrath was beaten by Lady of Lyons has 
a greater favourite gone down." The popularity of the contest has 
clearly received a fresh fillip, as was evidenced by the numbers at the 
draw dinner at the Adelphi, and interest exhibited throughout. Mr. 
Hedley's decisions gave entire satisfaction, and Wilkinson slipped 
with his usual care. Sirius. 
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The Invoice.— "Winter Idleness— The Islington Show— In the Shires and with 
the " Buff and Blue"— The Decay of Stceplcchasing— Theatricals. 

The month, according to some writers, of awakening from winter sleep and 
sloth, of the putting away of the seductive cue, as on our entry on man's estate 
we put away childish things, and turn to others more becoming the dignity 
of manhood. It is amusing to note in the columns of the papers more 
-especially devoted to the details of sport and pastimes, the tone of bewailing 
that during the winter months runs, in a melancholy stream, through their 
pages. With the dose of the racing season at the end of Norember the 
lamentations begin, and if we adept the evident belief of the writers that man 
is a racing animal born either to lay against or back horses, and with no 
other occupation worth mentioning, certainly the state of things depicted is 
harrowing. How do we get through our days? where do we pass our 
nights ? We are not, unfcrtunately, all members of the Victoria Club, and 
cannot therefore join in the many billiard handicaps that enliven for a time 
the gloom of that institution. It is possible we may be just a little tired of 
the perpetual slaughtering of pigeons, an amusement in which the racing man 
may indulge, as he takes hold of the billiard cue, without loss of dignity, 
and we shrink from the Welsh Harp and similar localities, while as to the 
delights of Nice and Monte Carlo, mm cutvii homini^ &c., or, in sober Englbh, 
**• it does not always run to it." So our readers will see that thb particular 
species of the genus homo is, or ought to be, in a very parlous state — poor 
outcasts banished for a time from their earthly paradise and compelled to live 
on the memories of dead and gone racing, and thrice told tales. 

Such, according to some of our pastors and masters, is the condition of the 
unfortunate sportsman who, either too poor to hunt or not caring for that 
sport of kings, hybernates between the Strand and Albert Gate, a prey to 
i;Ioom and ennui. We are bound to suppose that there must be some truth in 
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the picture, because it is put before us so constantly. It cannot be all imagi- 
nation. It is possible there are some miserables to whom life away from the 
racecourse is vapid — to whose ears there is no cry so exciting as "6 to 4 on 
the field." Wdl, for them last month brought an awakening in the shape of 
the weights for the spring handicaps, but the curious part of it was that the 
awakening was yery mild, so to speak, and did not seem to have done the 
miserables any good. Still the lamentations ran on. " Apathy/' " indiffer- 
ence," '' no business," 6cc. Sec, these were a few of the terms describing the 
situation. Backers and bookmakers, the former especially, declined to fall to 
on the banquet, the choicest efforts of those celebrated chefs^ Weatherby, 
Topham, Ford, Dorling and Co. How was this? Is the British backer 
really becoming wise in his old age i Has the bookmaker discovered that 
game is not what it was some score years agone ? Perhaps it would be too 
improbable an assumption that of the backer cutting his wisdom tooth at his 
time of life, and we have an idea that it is the scarcity of '' books" that tends 
to keep him quiet If he wants to back a horse for the Derby he has to 
search for the layer, and perhaps he will even find it hard to get on a Lin- 
colnshire ** fiincy," if he has one. At all events, there is no doubt that the 
publication of the spring handicaps fail to stir the sluggish waters of specula- 
tion, and that eagerness for the fray of which we hear so much does not show 
itself in any desire to do business either at Albert Gate or the Victoria. 
Sufficient unto the day is the handicap thereof, seems the rule of our dme. 

But we can talk^-oh yes, we can talk. We can button-hold our friends at 
windy street-corners and pour into their ears a stream of ideas on the Lin- 
colnshire and the Liverpool perfectly bewildering, the latter event especially. 
The Grand National, since the large introduction into it of the Irish element, 
has been the vehicle of canards. The '^ mystery " — euphonious term ! — rightly 
or wrongly supposed to envelop certain stables, lends a piquancy to this event 
apart from the merits of the handicap. The race may appear to lay between 
two or three horses, but which of the three is the horse, Brown, Jones^ and 
Robinson cannot make up their minds to agree on. This year the race from 
the first publishing of the weights seemed to rest between three stables, and 
consequently one tolerably easy of selection. But as we write we are all very 
much at sea. The windy comers each tell a different tale. Brown has heard 
something diametrically opposite from Jones, while Robinson's tip is too 
impossible to be believed in. It is, we are bound to say, from the other side of 
St. George's Channel that the *' difficulty " comes. We may, perhaps, spot the 
probable winner . in Marsh's or Jewitt's string, but where is the bold man who 
will put his finger on the real article in Linde's ? But again — sufficient unto 
the day. The Ides of March are not yet come. 

We used to think that two visits a year to Islington were sufficient in the 
lifeof a moderate man-— one at Christmas-tide, to see the fat bulls of Bashan, 
the other at Derby-tide, to see the jumping *' ghees." But a third call was 
made upon us last year, repeated this, and we are threatened with it as an 
annual affair for the future. We allude to the Sportsmen's Exhibition, which 
proved such a success in '82 that its promoters have compelled us to take that 
*^ first-class return King's X," with the additional expenditure of a shilling 
in a hansom to the Hall, to inspect such developments in sporting life as the 
genius of man has in the last twelvemonth brought to bear on its various 
phases. And sooth to say, at first sight the impression left on our mind was 
that the Exhibition of '83 was the Exhibition of '82 over again. The body 
of the Hall presented the same aspect. There were the coaches, the guns, 
the boats, the harness, and the saddles. Messrs. Messum's pretty riverside 
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boots greeted us as we walked up the iacHiied plane by the eatrance; a 
confusion of objects met our eye.^ when fairly in the arena sacred in June to 
'^the pranciogs of the mighty ones." We should jsay that gons and coaches 
were, apart from Messrs. E^ynoch's stand of cartridges, the most note- 
worthy exhibits there. The coaches we shall speak .o£furdier on; but Mr. 
Lancaster's stall, near the centre of the butJdiog, interested most people. Erery 
variety of stock and barrel, from thet foor»barr^ied breech-loading hammerless 
rifle to the toy-gun that, '^pretty " as it looked,, was a deadly weapon, was 
there. The four^barrelled afrair was, of ooucse, for the big game— from the 
nigger with whom you had a temporazy difficulty to the royal Bengal who was 
preparing to get you in hb dutches. Two barreb are rifled for ImII and two 
for shot, and this gun was the speciality on Mr. Lancaster's stalL And very 
near it are the deadly cartridges of Kynocb, nnde to look as pleasant as 
possible, in several rows of colour. Weij innocent are they in outward sem- 
blance, these brassy, green and blue cases, oyer the seTeral merits of which 
there is still much controversy. Then there aie the guns of Messrs. Reilly, 
and the hats of Messrs. Iieath ; though the. latter stand strays a little, 
perhaps, out of the sportsman's requirements. 

We encountered some old friends in our rambksi There were the 
saddle4>ar3 of Sir Thomas Dancer and the saddle*bars of Spence and Co., 
of Richmond, Yorkshire. Both invendona were noticed by us last year, 
and of the two we preferred that of the '^ manr from York^ire " ; and we 
remember Sir George Wombwell and one or two other hinting friends of 
ours did the same. We see also that Lord Zetland highly approves of the 
Spence arrangement, and has his own and his< servants' saddles fitted with 
the bars. But perhaps the perfect saddle-bar has yet ta be made. While 
speaking of saddles, Lennan and Co., of Dawaon Street,. Dublin, exhibited 
a lady's hunting-saddle, with an elastic strap to pummds to disengage the 
habit in case the rider was thrown. We should like to hear if any fair Van 
readers have tried this. It looked simple and effective. Gordon and Sons, 
of Piccadilly, had also a saddle-bar, an ^^absolate safety" one, according to 
the description, which, like other inventions, clearly explained by a clever 
showman, is very taking to the eye, and only wants that 'Unroof of the 
pudding," 6cc., which is after all the one thing necessary. The show of 
saddlery and harness, among which that of Mr. EUam, of Kccadillv, b oon- 
qncuous, was very good ; but there was nothing very novel in this depart- 
ment. There were also, as there were last year, several kinds of the 
disengaging harness links, which we then noticed, but there was nothing 
absolutely new. 

The guns were the feature of the Exhibition. Among them invention 
appears to run riot, and there can be no complaint of lack of novelty here. 
The *' great gun " of Mr. Gye, of St. James Street, and the four-barrelled 
guns of Mr. Lancaster, were the most striking objects. About the former 
there was much divergence of opinion among experts. It b claimed to be 
an entirely new departure, and b certainlv a very elaboiate mece of mechanism, 
the details of which are somewhat dmcult to explain. The finding of the 
majority appeared to be, that while fully admitting the ingenuity of the 
invention, the defects overbalanced the excelleocies. The action and locks 
were described by one or two competent judges, the foraaer as weak, and the 
latter, by the use of a spiral spring instead of a flat one, as a disadvantageous 
alteration. ^ Mr. Lancaster's four-barrelled for big game appeared to command 
almost universal approval. Two barrels are ri&d, two adapted for shot, 
and one gun was so arranged that by the moving of a slide on the hammer 
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the shooter can change from rifle to shot, and vice versa. The Hollands 
had some of those great guns, the same as they exhibited last year ; and 
Mr. Turner, of Birmingham, showed a woodo'ful ''featherweight," a 12-bore 
gun, under 6 lbs., that a lady might carry through a long day. It looked 
just a little too much of a toy. The Messrs. Kynoch, world-famous for their 
cartndge-cases, made an imposing show in the oenU'e of the Hall. There 
was an artistic combination of colour in the pyramidical structure that took the- 
•eye ; and though they were not, as last year, the sole exhibitors, their stand, 
from the well-known excellence of the wares, commanded universal atten- 
tion. The Eleys were also exhibitors, as was the Soci^td Anonyme of 
Belgium; the latter showing some very interesting specimens of the best 
known cases. 

In reviewing the carriages at the Sportsman's Exhibition, it may be as 
well to note the propCMtions which the provincial show as against the London 
firms. There were twenty for the first, and fifteen for the last, three besides 
having both town and country factories, and one came from America. If 
we desired to be captious, we should say that Messrs. Shanks might as well 
have given us another edition of their excellent perch mail phaeton exhibited 
last year, and that Robinson, of Cheshunt, should not have excepted from 
his exhibit this year that very excellent buggy with broad-tyred wheels, 
of which we gave commendatory notice last year. However, taking what 
was before us, the following must be our criticism, in which, limited for space, 
and running over a large number of lots, we are obliged to confine ourselves 
to one example in each lot, even in cases where we would willingly have 
QOted more. 

We are always glad to find a builder give expres^on to a principle which 
we have ever maintained, and when we found Messrs. Slatter of Long Acre 
say in the description of their Victoria, that the *' connecting perch b the only 
perfect principle to secure steady draught,'* we at once notice their Victoria as 
a likely '^ thing of comfort and a joy for long time." Gold, of Windsor, 
offered the public a beautiful light Anglo-American buggy at 31/. lo/. under 
2 cwt, and suitable for a blood-horse. Bligh Brothers, of Canterbury, put 
natural wood into an improved Parisian park phaeton, with a neat arrange- 
ment for ef&cing that seat for children which young couples do not always 
want in face of them. Carpenter, of Staines, is always famous for his var- 
nished wood phaetons, and here we had one not a bit behind his well-known 
work. Messrs. Thorn, of Great Portland Street, made rather a hit with 
their Badminton Brake, being singularly happy in their colours as well as 
lines. Altogether their red ^' rocker " gave a certain cachet to a sporting 
trap, for which they will probably benefit. Better workmanship than that 
which Messrs. Cook 3c Casson put into their dogcart to show Casson's 
improved brake could hardly be found in the whole exhibition, but about the 
brake itself we reserve our remarks until we have had a practical trial. That 
it has merit has been acknowledged by authorities. Objecting to any 
exaggeration, we pass over an otherwise excellent hansom, because we do not 
admit that, any vehicle of the kind has ever yet been built of *' only the 
weight of a gig," as set forth in the catalogue. A single brougham, bv 
Maythom of Biggleswade, attracted general attention. <* A perfect vehicle, ' 
was our remark. Binder of Paris could turn out nothbg better, for Messrs. 
Maythorn have paid attention to the interior furniture, where so many men 
fail. One firm exhibited a Whitechapel cart, with a ample screw arrange- 
ment for moving the front seat backwards, which b of the last necessity for 
all drivers of two-wheeled vehicles. We noticed b a recent number or the 
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* Van ' a plan by Wbittingham, of Rochford, Essex, to effect the same 
object, and there is little to choose between the two. As a rule (and thb 
will explain our critidsm) we hold that it is the moving of the uatr, and 
not by any movement of the body, that balance in two-wheeled vehicles 
should be obtained. 

Last year we put Whitlock's drag as the first and best of that show. This 
year he presented two, in both of which he maintained the same lines, with a 
slight improvement in respea to internal (reduced) space. The pardy 
unfinished example had higher front wheels, but we scarcely know which to 
choose, the lines and principles of the transverse springs being both so 
excellent. 

Not being admirers of the Spider Phaeton, we are still bound to say that 
King, of Leighton Buzzard, gave us the best example of that vehicle m the 
Exhibition. ^ Rock & Hawkins' Rustic Sporting Cart was in thorough good 
taste. Limited still by our rule on this occasion to notice but one of each 
firm's exhibit, we shall select from among those of Messrs. Atkinson & 
Philipson, of Newcastle, the Cape Dogcart, sold to a well-known member of 
London and Brighton society. The Cape Harness was very neat and 
appropriate ; the absence of cruppers a distina gain ; the traces, unbroken 
by buckles, proved that thought had gone into their manufacture, and the 
general absence of anything " loud " betokened that the owner knew what he 
was ordering, and the firm what they had to execute. 

We have not foi^otten Robinson, of Cheshunt, mentioned at starting. 
His landau, with Wood's automatic head, was very perfect. Messrs. Fuller, 
of Bath, had a new vehicle, the Plexoropha, a wagonette with folding head, 
which can be raised or lowered with ease by the occupants of the carnage, or 
from the outside. Now we are bound to say that, as a principle in the con- 
struction of carriages, we do not approve of any shifting parts, and for that 
reason pass over in this review many methods exhibited for shifting front and 
hind seats in Stanhope phaetons, because the principle, for a shaking, ever-in- 
movement thing like a carriage, of loose or semi-loose particles is radically 
wrong. Still we are bound to say that, for those who like to override our 
judgment, anything more neat and accurate than Messrs. Fuller's design 
cannot be conceived. Its great convenience on many occasions cannot be 
gainsaid. 

Benison, of Leamington, showed a dogcart in perfea taste, and Silk, oi 
Long Acre, a square Sodable, extremely well finished in every respect. 
The colour, rich chestnut-brown, with linings to match, was in the very best 
taste. 

When reviewing the last Sportsman's Exhibition, we promised, after trial, 
to refer again to Mortimer's brake. Two important technical improvements 
have been since made, whereby the release of the brake is secured by a 
lengthened spindle, having a strong spring coiled round it, which throws it off, 
keeping everything tight and in position. Also the number of parts are 
reduced, and thereby perfect working is more eflFectually insured, and we 
think we can fairly say now that any of our readers may safely order their 
coach-maker to apply at 125 Long Acre for a special axle on which the 
brakes are forged with the axle for all new carriages. For those now in use 
they are supplied loose, and can be put on. We have taken a twelvemonth 
to come to thb conclusion, as * Baily ' has no idea of recommending a thing 
in the dark. Mr. Mortimer also exhibited a model gun-carriage, fitted with 
the brake, and very simple in its action, answering two purposes, first, to 
ease the gun down hill, and above all to stop the recoil when in aaion, but 
50 arranged that the gun may be run forwardf without releasing the brake 
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Although we could have exhausted a page in reference to the boat-builderF| 
we hare only space to say that Messum, of Richmond, was pre-eminent for 
lines and finish, Burgoine, of Kingston, practical in every way, and Searle, 
of Stangate, equal to his best effi>rts. The models by Messrs. Speed, 
Butcher, and Cobb, gave the yachting men a great deal to think about. 

The rest of the Hall held nearly everything that a sportsman could 
possibly want, and a great many things that would not do him much good. 
There was everything for him to wear, from Mr. Heath's hats to the boots 
of Cording, Anderston, Abbott & Co., Sparkes, Hall & Co., and many 
others. There was water-proof clothing no end, fishing-tackle and fishing 
trousers, dressing bags and dumb bells, pictures and perambulators, revolvers 
and race-course games. One of the latter, exhibited by Mr. Paris, of Studd 
Street, Islington, was evidentlv very popular. Then there were liqueurs, 
from the Whisky Cura^oa ot Mr. Gulliver, who hails firom the Vale of 
Aylesbury, a rather wide address, and of whose speciality we gave an account 
thb time twelvemonth. Not at all bad b the Whisky Cura^oa. One of 
the prettiest things there were the two apartments fitted up by Burroughes 
and Watts, one as a billiard-room proper, with all the newest dodges ; and 
the other, a cottage dining-room, witli one of their convertible tables, very 
tastefully done. Near this Rowland Ward's canoes attracted much attention, 
and we may repeat here what we have before said, that the boats and canoes 
were all first-rate specimens of their respective builder's art. The galleries 
were given up to bicycles and tricycles, but into their mysteries we did not 
plunge. We have a great fancy for the three-wheeler notwithstanding, and 
if we lived in a nice flat country, say Cambridgeshire for instance, we feel 
sure the Van Driver's tricycle would be inferior to none. The machine 
looks comfortable and safe, but as our experience of it is extremely limited, 
we never venture to give an opinion on the merits of the many specimens 
that appeal to the lovers of this mode of travelling. 

On the Exhibition taken as a whole we will venture a few remarks. Apart 
from some rather injudicious puffery, the show has been a good show, we 
think ; but it has certainly not been better than that of last year. The Hall 
at Islington was full of many ingenious, some valuable inventions, but 
they were, with a few exceptions, not novelties. And the question occurs to 
us, can a Sportsman's Exhibition sustain an annual appearance before the 
public i Does the world of sport and pastime admit ot new discoveries to 
such an extent as to warrant a yearly exhibition i Last year the Agricultural 
Hall drew a large attendance. The thing was a novelty, and there were 
novelties to see ; but on the occasion of our two vbits last month we were 
not in the least incommoded by a crowd. Still, as the authorities^ kept open 
the show for another week, we presume they were satisfied with its success. 
Mr. Raffety proved himself an admirable manager, and he was ably sup- 
ported by his secretary and staff; but something more is wanting than able 
management. By this time next year will some inventive genius have built 
a better coach than Whitlock or Shanks, or better broughams and hansoms 
than Marston's ? What can we do to billiard-tables more than Burroughes and 
Watts have already done with them ? Will EUam's saddles endure longer, 
will Mappin's razors shave with a keener edge ? In the way of guns there 
will probably be some new death-dealing weapon for experts to wrangle over, 
and there may be a new substitute for pigeons ; possibly another saddle-bar. 
We are not desirous of depreciating the inventive powers of the artificers 
of our sporting appliances, out, looking at last year s Exhibition and this, 
we are driven to doubt whether an annual one will command success. Of 
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jcotirse the promoters of the ttodertakiog may point to a fiaancial ooe,.and 
against that we haye nothing to say. £ j. J. is a great silencer of objections. 
But among the sporting world generally, will the Exhibition sustain its 
interest? Will there be something in 1884, supposing the promoters carry 
it on, to draw representatives of that world to I&fington, or will it be only, 
in plain English, another monster bazaar ? 

In a recent number of ^ Baily ' we notified the advent of a work 00 
Harness,* by Mr. Philipson, that was likely to be of interest to our readers. 
It has now been published by Stanford, and fills up a gap in sporting literature. 
On a subject of thb kind one is too apt to discover in most works a naxrow 
treatment emanating from the shop, but in this book we have the whole 
question dealt with on the broad basb of humanity. At the same time it 
abounds with all necessary information on the resp^ve parts of harness, so 
that the most unhorsey r^uler can learn what details form part of a complete 
turn-out. Of the second part of this treatise, where Nimshivich, already 
known to the readers of * Baily,' descants on the special merits of the Cape 
method of harnessing, we have not very much to say. The method is 
evidently more required for rough roads, and where long distances d^hund 
the easiest traction, than with our generally good roads, where one horse 
easily bowls a trap along, so that we are not very likely to see two employed, 
except by the wealthy. His Appendix, however, is replete with information 
of interest to all sportsmen, from those who desire to see their carriage 
properly turned out, to those who affect extreme neatness on the part of their 
grooms. A good deal is added on the science of driving, and we note (p. 7a) 
the convenient substitute for buckling reins. We will conclude by saying 
that the work is sure to find a place in every sportsman's library. 

By a ^nter*s error last month, the obituary notice of the head of the firm 
of E. J. Tautz 8c Sons referred to Tendry, a name that does not, so far as we 
are aVare, exist. The error would probably be detected by the numerous 
customers of that £nn who read ' Baily.' 

Our Belvoir diary dates from Wednesday, January 1 7th, when they met 
at Croxton Park and found in Burbidge's Covert, ran over Burton Flats 
to Little Dalby, and killed near Whissendine. On Saturday, January 20th, 
they had a fair day from Piper Hole, finding in the Gorse, running into 
Harby Hills, 00 by Goadby to Eaton to ground. On Wedn^ay, January 
a4th, hunting was stopped by frost, but they got out on the 25th, when the 
following met them : — -The £arl and Countess of Wilton, Sir Henry Des 
Voeux, Colonel Forester, Major and the Hon. Mrs. Stirling, Hon. Hill 
Trevor, Hon. Alan and Mrs. Pennington, Mr. and Mrs. Sloane Stanley, 
Captain Boyce, Mr. Julius Behrens, Captain Smith, Mr. Pryor, Mr. Fane, 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Sir Hugh Cholmeley, Captain Tennant, Mr. Georee 
Drummond, Mr. J. Earle Welby, Major Longstaffe, Miss Tumor, Mr, 
James Hutchinson, Rev. J. Mirehouse, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Knowles, Mr. 
Boyall, &C. They found in Coston Covert, ran near Edmond Thorpe, by 
Wymondham, Garthorpe, and Saxby to Freeby without a check, through 
Freeby Wood to Suwesby Gorse, and the Ashes, as if the point were 
Sproxton Thorns, but tumiog to the left, ran round StonesbyVillage to- and 
through the Gone to Newman's Gorse, as if for Waltham Thorns, but ran 
back to Stonesby Goise and to the village, where he went to ground in a 
rablnt-hole, firom 'Which thev got him out and ran over ten minutes before 
they pulled him down. The fiist thirty-eight minutes was the cream of the 

* * Harness : as it has been, as it is, and as it should be.' By John ThSBptOD, 
With remarks on * IVaction, and the use of the Cape Cart' By Nimshivich. 
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run, over a fine line of grass. On Wednesday, January 31st, the meet was 
s^ain at Croxton Park. They found a good fox in Scalford Old Gorse, 
who ran by Old Hill straight to Cant's Thorns, on by Wartnaby to Grimston 
Gorse, through Dalby m>od bv Lord Aylesford's covert to Shoby Scholes, 
up to which the pace had been nrst-rate, and thev stfll went on by Six Hills 
in the Quorn oountry towards Ella's Gorse, and lost near Willoughby Gorse, 
after a first-class run of one hour and tbirty-eight minutes. There was a 
large field out, and oyer fifty were well up at the finish, amonest whom 
werci Lord Delaware, Count Kinsky, Hon. Mrs. Candy, Hon. G. 
Lambton, Colonel G. Gosling, Captain Beaumont, Captain Elmhirst, Mr. 
Knowlesy Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Hugh Owen, Mr. E. Leatham, Captain Ashton, 
Captain Brocklehurst, Mons. Couturie, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Barclay, Mr. 
Pochin, Miss Willson, &c. On Saturday, February 3rd, they had a very 
good day from Hose Grange. They found in Clawston Thorns, ran to 
Hdwell Mouth, back nearly to Scalford, through Old Hills down to Sysonby, 
crossed the Melton Road and ran within one field of Cant's Thorns, going 
by Ab-Kettleby at a great pace down to Scalford, where they turned to the 
right and went dose by Melton Spinnies, then by Chadwell and Waltham to 
Stonesby Gorse to ground in the main earth. The farthest point was about 
eight miles, from Cant's Thorns to Stonesby, or about thirteen miles as the 
hounds ran. We are sorry to hear that the Duke has been so unwell as not 
to be able to ride, but has been out in his carriage to see what is going on. 

The Atherstone have had some very good sport during the past mouth. 
On Friday, February 2nd, they met at Frowlesworth, but there was not 
a large field out, as it was one of the wettest mornings of this very wet 
season, but present amongst others were, Mr. W. E. Oakeley and the Hon. 
Mrs. Oakeley, the Earl of Denbigh, the Hon. Evelyn Fierrepoint, Hon. 
and Rev. A. Byron, Mr. Wollaston of Shenton, Major Jary, Kir. Hazle- 
burst, Mr. R. Gillefpie-Stainton, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. A. Arkwright, Mr, 
and Miss CunlifTe-Shawe, Miss Hesketh, Captain Barwell, Mr. Tom 
Gilbert, 6cc They went off to Dunton Basset to draw, where they soon 
Ibund near Mr. Hopkins' house ; ran over a fine line of country by Ashby 
Parra, over, the big Ullesthorpe grass-fields, on by Bitteswell at a very 
great pace, then by Willey and Wibtoft to Copston Gorse, then turning to the 
left past Cloudesley Bush to Wolvey Fields, on to the covert, then on 
towards Anstey ; up to this point they had been running hard for one. hour 
and a half, but here hounds contrived to ^et the best of the field, who were 
all pounded by an iron fence, and were not caught until they got to Coal Pit 
Lane, when they, turned to Wibtoft, then went by Willey into ' Neunham, 
where they ran into him in a stick pile, after they had been runnine altogether 
two hours and twenty minutes. There were very few up at the nnish. 

On the 30th of January the North Warwickshire had a very severe run 
of an hour and a half with an outlying fox, which jumped up just after they 
had drawn Mr. UJett's covers. He made through Wakefield Wood, on. to 
Five Ways End, and then towards Frogmore, but turning to the left, kept 
towards KingsuKXxl Station. After skirting Hay Wood, he made for 
Hickcn's Farm, but turned again through the too of Hay Wood, and was 
cventoally lost near Wroxall Spinnies. The field was very select at the 
finish. 

Our correspondent from the Badminton country writes — February will, I 
thiaky be universally voted a good month, as far as hunting is concerned. 
Though the going has been awfully bad in places, the hounds have seldom 
^een out without showing sport, and the few days to which time allows me 
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to refer are only a sample of the month's sport. 7ih Feb. — Swaliett's Gate. 
Keeping up the usoal Ash Wednesday charter, we found an outlying fox 
almost close to the meet ; he pointed at first for the withy bed, but turned to 
the left, and ran over the nne Dauntsey pastures to Somerford, where the 
hounds checked. Then up the hill through Lea Wood on to Garsden, in 
the V.W.H. country, and thence to Andorer's Gorse and Charlton, almost 
into Bradon, and back again through Underhtl I Wood, killing in the Nursery 
Coveit. Time from the find, two hours and a half. Horses were terribly 
tired, for it is a very stiff line of going, and the ground was almost unrideable 
in places. loth Feb. — Lackham. A very wet day, though perhaps the best 
scenting one of the season. Found in Mr. Fowler's gorse a " real true blue 
fox," as that Conservative veteran observed, when he saw him bearing away 
to the right from a country where the politics assume another colour. A very 
fast fortv minutes resulted, with scarcely a check till we got beyond Laycock, 
and it looked as if the fox must have *' got in " somewhere in the town. 
Lord Worcester tried all round, and went through the Inwood Covert before 
he finally gave him up. Most of the field returned home wet through, but 
the hounds went back to Mr. Fowler's gorse and found another fox, who 
gave them a good gallop. 13th Feb. — ^Tolldown. Found a fox at Dyrrham 
Wood, ran prettily to Hinton, and on over the Sodbury Brook through 
Codrington's Gorse to Beanwood, from which point he began to twist ; but 
we got on to Yate Common, and then back again to Beanwood, near which 
point he was eventually killed, after running nearly three hours. There was 
jumping enough in this run to satbfy the most ardent. Mr. Alfred Grace 
and Colonel Miles were as forward as their neighbours, and so was Colonel 
Kingscote, who got a nasty fall about the middle of the run ; but he had 
plenty of companions in adversity, as is always the case when hounds run 
over the Sodbury Vale. 17th Feb. — Christian Malford. Found in the big 
wood, and ran through Avon Grove and Gatcombe, leaving Innix to the 
right, over the Brook to Hillmarton, where he went to ground. In the 
evening they found again in Christian Malford Wood, ran up to a point 
about half way between Innix and Bremhill, then turned to the left, and 
went on leaving Clack to the left, down the hill to the Lyneham Green 
Road, crossed the canal and railroad close to Dauntsey Station, away to the 
right across the Swaliett's Gate and Brinkworth Road, close to which they 
killed him, after a run of a little under an hour. Capuin Donovan and 
Mr. Walter Long were among those who saw the run, but I think the nalm 
may be given to three ladies — Miss Tennent, Miss Little, and Miss 
Wellesley, who all performed in a most masterly way. 19th Feb. — Ciren- 
cester Woods. Found first fox in the Abbey Wood, and ran him to ground 
at Jackament's Bottom, whence he was bolted, and killed a few fields further 
on. Second fox was ready for us in a large field between Trull and Hazel- 
ton. The hounds got away on good term?, and raced him over the walls by 
Cherrington, Minchin Hampton and Avening, round Beverstone, and lost 
him near Tetbury. Time about an hour and a half. Mr. R. Chapman of 
Cheltenham was often in front, but there were many others who found this 
a most enjoyable gallop. 21st Feb. — Clanville Bar. This fixture was 
made for the purpose of bunting some outlying foxes known to frequent the 
fields between Seagry and Somerford. It was a pretty sight when the hounds 
were standing in the road round Lord Worcester's horse, and there was a 
holloa behind us in the direction of Seagry Wood. The lady pack looked 
up with earnest eyes, waiting for the usual signal, much as Mr. Forstcrs 
intending murderers waited for the dropping of the handkerchief that 
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would have sealed his doom ; but with rare judgment the huntsman declined 
to alter his draw, and well was he rewarded. Two fields farther on master 
Charles was taking a walk, which pace was increased on the sounding of the 
whbtle. He pointed at first as if he, too, remembered the charms of the 
Seagry Coverts, but, bending to the right, he ran on almost to Angrove, 
over the water meadows, crossed the river and railway, then by Somerford, 
across the Dauntsey road, up the hill, pointing as if for Brinkworth, turned 
to the left, and over the Brinkworth Road into Bradon ; here the pack gave 
him no rest, but hunted him on to Somerford Common, where he Jay down 
dead beat, and they ran into him after as good a fifty-two minutes as a man 
could wish to see. It was a piece of luck for Lord Lonsdale that he should 
have arrived at Badminton in time for this gallop, in which he went very 
well on a rare grev horse. Lord Worcester also went well on Zulu, as did 
a gentleman named Dyer, of (I believe) the 17th Lancers. The Malmesbury 
brigade were also well to the fore, headed by Colonel Miles, who was cele- 
brating his sixtieth birthday to the tune of '' Tally-ho the Grinder." His son 
Audley, and his nephew Archie, with their neighbour Captain Donovan, all 
went well, as did Lady Dangan, Miss Wellesley, Miss Tennent, and Miss 
Wait. Being in the V. W.H. country, we had no draw nearer than Angrove, 
which was blank, but a fox from Byncombe, after being headed on the 
lower side, ran through the wood and across the Malmesbury road to Stock- 
wood and back again, and, after twisting a good deal by Rodbome, was 
given up in Cole Park after a run of one hour — a capital day's sport. 

The oldest sportsman in the Vale cannot call to miod a more severe 
chase than that with Sir Nathaniel Rothschild's staghounds, on Thursday, 
February 8th, from Putlows. It was one continuous burst from end to end, 
and hounds never checked for one hour and forty minutes. That they 
should beat horses over that deep and strongly fenced country requires no 
telling, seeing that the best horse that ever was foaled, would have been 
unequal to the task of living with them for more than half the time : Sir 
Nathaniel and a very few others, however, managed to get to the end at 
Soulbury. The deer was never viewed throughout the run. 

To the regret of every member of the York and Ainsty Hunt, Captain 
Slingsby has decided on resigning the Mastership of the Hounds at the close 
of the present season. A meeting of the Hunt was therefore called, and held 
at York on February 14th, to appoint a new Master. Mr. H. D. Brockle- 
hurst having been proposed by Captain Slingsby, and seconded by the Hon. 
E. Lascelles, was received with approbation, and has consented to take the 
county next season on the same terms as his predecessor. The sport of 
the York and Ainsty Hounds this season has been excellent, and during 
the present month they have had some exceptionally good days, affording 
Captain Slingsby the gratification of a brilliant finish to his four years' 
Mastership. Monday, Feb. 1 5th, meet at Alne Station. Found in Creyke's 
Whin, ran nearly to Sutton Park, turned for New Park, then for Moorlands, 
and on to Skelton — a capital forty-five minutes up to this point; after 
some delay, on for Court House, and killed the fox in the open at last close 
to Blue Bridge, two hours fifteen minutes from the find. Tuesday, 6th. 
Meet at Nun Appleton. A capital gallop in the afternoon from Scotland 
Wood, by Colton vilUge to Bilbrough, nearly to Catterton, turned for 
Healaugh, and killed the fox in the Bramham country, close to Wighill 
village — ^seven miles straight. Monday, 1 2th. — Meet at Shipton, a very wet 
and windy morning. Found in Bennington Park, some slow hunting up to 
New Park, where they got on good terms nvith the fox, and had a very good 
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forty minutes to Hawkhilld, killing in the open at Shire's Bar. Tuesday, 1 3th. 
— Meet, Buckles Inn. Found in CopmanthoqK Wood, nm very fast to 
Askham Bog, back to Bishopthorpe, on to Stubb Wood and down to Nun 
Appleton, back to Brocket Hag and Copmanthorpe Wood, where they 
killed— one hour eighteen minutes. Monday, 19th. — ^Meet, Wigginton Bar. 
A very fast twenty minutes in the morning; in the afternoon found at 
Hawkhills, ran through the Stillington Coverts to Huby Whin, down to the 
Beck, as if for Farlington, turned back to St. John's Well, and then straight 
by Suet Can to ground on Strensall Common — one hour fire minutes. 
George Gillson, the huntsman, deserves great credit for the patient manner 
he has handled bis hounds, and has been rewarded by killing his foxes. 

Wire fencing will give the death«blow to fox-hunting, and we regret to 
heir that even such an out-of-the-way locality as the New Forest is not free 
from it, wires having been placed across the rides of a woodland, named The 
Earldoms, the property of Mr. George Morrison, a gentleman of position 
and a magistrate of the county of Wilts. Our correspondent informs us 
that '' one of them was as high as a horse's knee, and another about the 
height of a man's head when on horseback." Only the other day, the New 
Forest hounds brought a fox into The Earldoms, through which they were 
running hard, and Mr. Meyrick, the Master, was galloping in hot haste down 
a ride, when he saw the wires just in time to escape a serious accident 
Mr. Morrison is acting within his strict legal rights in putting up any descrip- 
tion of fence that he may think proper, but we would suggest to him that 
wires are not suited to a woodland, and that he might attain his end of 
keeping out trespassers by less dangerous methods. 

There are Special Correspondents and Special Correspondents on Foxhunf- 
ing, as on other topics ; and some of the stories that we have heard of the way 
they obtain their information, if true, are astounding. We do not for one moment 
wish to cast the slightest reflection on such well-known clever writers as 
" Brooksby," " H. H.," *' Plantagenet," " Triviator " of the * FieU,' or '* Follow 
me " of the ' County Gentleman ' (who has not been before the pubJic quite so 
long as the others) ; but they are all well known and regularly seen with 
hounds by those who hunt in their particular districts. They are not only 
good riders but good writers, and ought to be well paid by their employers, 
as horses cannot be bought or kept for nothing, and unless a correspondent 
really goes out himself with hounds, his reports are worthless. Of a different 
class entirely are the following. Not many years ago a most audacious man 
wrote in the leading weekly paper an account of a meet of the Pytchley 
hounds at a house which was on that day shut up, owing to a death in the 
family, which had occurred since the meets wefe advertised. His next 
exploit was to describe a run with a pack of staghounds, in the same locality^ 
which had not been out of their kennel that season ; but he crowned the 
edifice when he sent a most graphic account of the Pytchley hounds being 
run over bv an express train at the entrance of the Kilsby Tunnel, how he 
saw it, galloped to the spot, jumped off his horse, lent his active assistance, 
and describdl how several were killed and others injured ; then how he got 
on his horse, and went back to the station to return to town as fast as he 
could go. Now, the greater part of his graphic .account was fidion, founded 
on faa which he had read in a penny daily ; but this, we think, closed his 
career as a special correspondent on hunting. His reports were probably 
writtoi in a back attic in a small street runniog out of the Strand. 
Another we have heard of, who never got on a horse or thought of soch 
a thi^g ; but he wrote truthfully nevertheless. His moJ^s oferamdi was to fet 
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the red-coated runner up to his rooms, give him a piece of silver and some 
gin and water, in return for which he obtained a thorough account of the 
day's doings, who were out, and all about it. Another, who was a con- 
tributor to a local paper in the Midlands, made a regular evening visit to the 
livery stables to interview the grooms and second horsemen ; and, as most of 
these gentry are strangers, and know or care but little where they go or what 
hounds do, his accounts were very marvellous. We have likewise heard of 
a veteran, who, after he had given up riding, was in the habit of scrambling 
up to a Belvedere, or watch-tower, on a house, situate at the top of a high 
hill commanding an extensive view, taking with him his note-book, a tele- 
scope, and a bottle of orange brandy. When the bottle was empty the 
article was finished, and the veteran descended ; this may be mere chaft, but 
the articles certainly read as if written by one in nublbus* Of yet another 
we have heard, who, having no hcH^e, cannot ride; who, being lame, cannot 
run ; who is supposed to climb up a high tree. Many of these smaller men 
are often a week or ten days behind in their accounts, which gives rise to 
more than a suspicion that they wait until reports have appeared elsewhere,, 
then they transpose them, or sometimes they barely take the trouble to do 
that; by doing so thev only succeed in deceiving their employers, as the 
hunting world in their locality know perfectly well that they don t come out, 
and so write from what they themselves see. Apart from the regular 
Special Correspondents on this topic, there are those who think only of the 
riding, while there are those who care more for what the hounds do than 
those who follow them ; and there are those who care for neither, but like to> 
talk about the " swells " in the field. Then there are those who do not go 
out, or ot least only on an off-chance, but get all their reports second-hand, 
yet are still near the scene of action. There are others who never leave 
Town, or some other large centre, and cook up all their reports in a news- 
room. There are '^ swells " who think they can knock off a day with the 
Quom, the Cottesmore, or the Pytchley from their own experience, as well 
as the late lamented George Whyte-Melville, aided by quotations fron» 
Nimrod and Mr. Jorrocks; these belong, as a rule, to the ''Society" 
papers. Then there are the amateurs, who, as a rule, know the least about 
hunting of any men in the field, and are not content without making their 
ignorance public, neither are they often much happier in their style or 
grammar than in the knowledge of their subjea. A few men, who know 
what, they are about, will occasionally take the trouble to write good runs,, 
when they occur, for the benefit of their favourite paper. Some are silly 
enough to think that they are reaping fame by doing badlv what paid men, 
who give all their time to it, can scarcely hope to do really well week after 
week. Very few have the knowledge of the sport, and at the same time 
facility of expressing themselves, and those who have those gifts, as a rule^ 
will not be bothered about it unless they are obliged, though they will do 
it occasionally for some special purpose. As a rule, we think that those 
men who could write best do not do it. 

There is no disguising the fact that steeplechasiog, despite all the efforts of 
the G.N.H. Committee, reforming of rules and re-^making of courses^ induce- 
ment of many prizes, &c., &Cy is in a languishing state. More men hunt 
than ever; more horses for eroas-country purposes are kept year hj year. 
Ma&ters have to endure crowded fields from which the hunt fund [vide 
*• Van ' for Februanr) reaps but little benefit, and yet the steeplechaser — the 
horse who can gallop his ^r miles, or even three, between the flags — is 
apparently a rara aviu The cross-country meetings ot the present season 
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have been more or less dismal failures, and those that are to come hold out 
little prospect of being better. Kempton, Four Oaks, and Sandown showed 
us hurdle-jumpers, casts-off from the flat in plenty, but of steeplechasers how 
many ? Athlacca seems the most worthy successor of the weight-carrying 
hunters of the days of old, and when we have mentioned him we really do 
not know where to look for another. From all sides comes the same com- 
plaint that we have no horses, both on this side of St. George's Channel 
and the other. Major Dixon, the Hon. Secretary of the Grand Military, 
was taking a dejected view of the prospects of the coming meeting when 
we met him at Sandown, and some of our Irish friends were inclined to be 
dubious about Punchestown. That would indeed be a calamity, which we 
hope Lord Drogheda may be able to arrest ; but one thing seems certain 
— that steeplechasing here is, as we have already said, at a very low ebb. 

Our class of steeplechasers, too, is deteriorating. A horse won a Hunters' 
Race at Sandown last month — and won it in a canter — who was not fast enough 
for harriers in Ireland, and parted with bv his then owner for that reason. They 
can gallop for a couple of miles, but can t last for a quick forty minutes. We 
believe the modem passion for hurdle-racing is doing harm. It is a hybrid 
sort of sport at the best, and old* fashioned sportsmen have always regarded it 
as mischievous as five-furlong handicaps and early two-year-old races. A 
good gambling event, no doubt, when a lot of speedy thoroughbreds have 
been duly schooled and entered for the Grand Prizes of Sandown, Kempton, 
and Croydon, but as to its effect and influence on the breed of horses, we 
are inclined to say ditto to the old-fashioned sportsmen. It is often the case 
that a four-year-old wins one of the prizes we have mentioned — wins it at 
an age when his appearance between the flags would be an anachronism. 
Possibly after one or two essays over '^sticks" he disables himself, and is 
done for the rest of his days. He might have developed into a grand six-year- 
old hunter, but '*the nimble ninepence" was required by his owner, and so 
the hurdle business spoils good steeplechasers. Every horse is not ao 
Athlacca. Old Dick Christian has left upon record his opinion that our 
modern steeplechasers — or at least what were such in his day — would not, 
in a iirst-class run, " have been able to see which way the hounds went." 
And yet, when a horse wins the Liverpool, we pronounce him '* a thorough 
suyer." 

^ut it is not class that we so much want. We must try and pick out the 
quality when we have got the quantity, and at present we don't seem to have 
that. Various remedies are put forth by learned experts, as applicable to the 
setting up of steeplechasing on its legs again, and a re^adjustment of the 
weights b one of the most popular. A proposition to commence at a much 
higher impost than at present finds favour with many who ought to know 
better. What would the veterans of old — the Osbaldistons, Burdetts, Ross's 
and Peytons have said to the proposal ? They bewailed the application of 
the handicap sjrstem to steeplechasing, as letting in '^ miserable weeds" in 
the'r time ; but the " weeds " have become more " miserable " since. What 
will become of the thoroughbred weight-carrier— >next to a Derby or Leger 
winner in a good year, the grandest specimen of horseflesh that this country 
can show ? What were the objects of the originators of steepelchasing \ we 
will ask. To ascertain which was the best of a dozen or more hunters 
carrying thirteen or fourteen stone, from steeple to steeple. Will the lowering 
of weights and the handicap system enable us to do the same ? A mare 
called Casse Tete won the Liverpool a few years ago. Would anybody 
have given a hundred guineas for her as a hunter, even after her win ? 
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The scarcity of cross-country horses b hard to accouot for, we confess 
Horjeflesh commands large sums. Men do not seem to mind what they 
give for the real good article. As we have said, more men hunt than ever. 
tVe hear of great runs and great going, even with the country in such a state 
as it is ; but where are our steepledhasers ? — where the Colonels and the 
Lambs i We do not expect the Clinkers and the Clashers : they belong to a 
bygone age. 

Pigeon-shooting is doomed — at least so the humanitarians tell us. A new 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Bill has been printed, and, if Government 
measures will allow, will be duly introduced and probably passed this session. 
It contains stringent clauses as to the shooting of pigeons from traps, &c., and 
is no doubt aimed at that indiscriminate slaugliter of blue rocks which of late 
years has been such a popular pastime. We are a curious people. We 
quietly swallow some enormous camels while on the cruelty-to-animals ques- 
tion, but our poor stomachs utterly reject some very small game. The 
humble pigeon has just now come to the front, and though it might be easily 
proved that he suffers much less at the hands of the lords of the creation than 
other infinitely more noble and useful animals, we will not seek to rob him 
of hb chance of life. Let him for the future, except in the inevitable, fly 
and die in peace, while our shooting braves go on the Hurlingham and 
Ranelagh war-paths, their quarry, and terra cotta saucer. For that is the 
substitute for the expensive blue rock, the Ligowsky Clay Pigeon — an 
American invention, of course — which, discharged from a patent trap, flies 
with a velocity, and reaches an altitude increased and decreased at pleasure, 
and seems to supply everything that the shooter can possibly require. Mr. 
Reginald Herbnt, the proprietor of the Ranelagh Club, has shown both 
foresight and judgment in making the English shooting public acquainted 
with thb invention, which has had a great success in the States since the 
company commenced operations at Cincinnati in 1 88 1. Mr. Herbert pro- 
poses to form a company here to purchase the patent rights for the United 
Kingdom, held by the original company in America, and there has been 
already one or two gatherings of shooting men at the Ranelagh, when the 
question has been tested, and, as far as we could learn, given general satisfac- 
tion. We were present one afternoon last month, when such gunners as 
Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell, Mr. Dawson Damer, Colonel Hankey and 
others, were shooting, and even with such shots the result was not altogether 
in favour of the gun. The clay pigeon, it appears to us, b much more 
difficult to grass than the blue rock. The saucer is fastened into the spring 
of the trap, and when released by the puller it flies with great velocity right, 
left, or straight forward, on in the air according to the angle at which the 
trap b set. A mbs with the first barrel was of common occurrence. The 
flight of the ** clay '* is so rapid at the instant he b released, that even the 
quick eye of a Carver might fail to hit. The second barrel is comparatively 
much easier; but still, we repeat, the clay wants doing, as so evidently 
thought the amateur layers, for '^ 2 to I on the gun " were the highest oddb 
we heard. One thing, and that very important, we may mention in con- 
nection with the clay pigeon, and that b the cost, which b almost nil, A 
thousand blue rocks will cost 100/., and you may buy a thousand" clays" for 
6/. 10/. Surely there is a great deal in this, and if the blue rock for the 
future is to rest in peace, we must look for a substitute. We cannot see 
where a better one can be found than the Ligowsky Clay, and we advbe 
everybody interested in the sport to go down to the Ranelagh and see it in 
operation. Mr. Herbert will, we feel sure, be glad to offer them every 
facility for so doing. 
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RerWals are genendly managers' trump coids, and Mr. aod Mrs. Bancroft 
will certaiol J admit the truth of thb assertion. That thev have found excep- 
tions is only pro?inff the rule. Curiously enough, the singularly well acted 
* Plot and Passion failed to draw audiences to the Haymarket last year. 
The drama was pronounced old-fashioned, which it undoubtedly was, but so 
was ' The Overland Route/ a nlay that brought much gold to the treasury. 
Despite, too, its old-fashion, ' Plot and Passion ' is a good play, with a plot 
and dramatic situations, while ' The Overland Route ' is a succession of 
scenes in which the carpenter is not uninterested, and comic ''talkee talkee" 
is the business of the actors. Both plays were admirably put on the stage, 
the representation, taken as a whole, could not be better, and we were 
Mther puzzled at the time to account for the failure of ' Plot and Passion.' 
Was it " the d — ^-d sentiment " that offended thb easy*going generation ? 
But there is sentiment in ' Impulse' and ' Comrades,' and moist eyes are to 
be seen nightly among the audience at both the St. James's and the Court — 
at the latter house especially. Why then was * Plot aod Passion ' a failure, 
and the equally old-fashioned * Overland Route' a success? We can get no, 
to us, satisfactory reply to that question. 

* Caste ' is the last trump played by the Haymarket directory ; and as a 
young generation have never seen it, and the elder one are glad to see it again, 
the theatre b nightly crowded. It goes with all its old freshness, and some- 
thing more. Custom has not staled Mrs. Bancroft's Polly Eccles, nor her 
husband's Captain Hawtrey ; while in Mrs. Stirling as the Marquise, and 
Mr. David James as Ecdes, the representation has undoubtedly gained — ^and 
we say thb with a vivid remembrance of George Honey in the latter 
character. Perhaps the original George D'Alroy of Mr. Young will never 
be equalled, but Mr. Conway gives a very clever representation of the 
character ; and if we mbs the original Sam Gerridge — as of course we do — 
we must own that Mr. BrookfieM shows us at least an original rendering of 
the man that smelt of putty. 

Mr. Toole's revival of ' Dearer than Life ' recals to playgoers who are not 
old its first representation at the Queen's Theatre, when three of our now 
leading actors — one the cynosure of all eyes and the topic of many tongues — 
played subordinate parts therein. Fifteen or sixteen years ago few people 
knew much about Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. John Clayton, or Mr. Uharles 
Wyndham. Now thev are acknowledged to be in the front rank of the 
profession, while Mr. Irving has won a name and fame for himself, in this 
comparatively short period of time, to the like of which we can point to no 
example. Moreover these three gentlemen, with the addition of Mr. Toole, 
have become prosperous managers as well as good actors, and a comparison 
of the cast of ' Dearer than Life' at the Queen's with that of the one at 
Toole's Theatre, b something more than interesting. Mr. Irving then was 
Bob Gassitt, a billiard sharp and scoundrel ; Mr. Charles Wymiham was 
the horrible prig Charles Garner, for whose sake his father endures so much 
obloGuy ; and Mr. Clayton played the part of a merchant, in which he had 
but little to do. We well remember Mr. Irviog's clever picture of the 
rascally Gassitt made a decided mark, but there was nothing in Mr. 
Wyndham's performance of the worthless son to hint at the dashing, voluble, 
all-round love-making light comedian into which he has developed. The 
feature of the representation at the Queen's, apart from Mr. Toole's Michael 
Garner, was the Uncle Ben of Mr. Lionel Brough, a drunken old pauper, 
depicted in a very original and eccentric fashion. If we remember rightly, 
Mr. Brough was thought to have made a decided advance in his profession 
by thb performance. Now Mr. Billington essays Uncle Ben, and gires a 
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very creditable rendering of the part, while the other characters are well 
sustained, and we roust congratulate Miss Marie Linden on a yerjr successful 
first appearance in the part of the heroine. Mr. Toole's Michael Gamer is 
so well known that cnticism is nigh superfluous. Like his Caleb Flummery 
pathos largely mingles with the comic element, and here and there the former 
rises almost to dignity. It is a judicious revival, peculiarly interesting to 
those who can go back sixteen or seventeen years, and one to be seen 
byaU. 

Morning performances increase to a bewildering exteot, and every week 
seems to bnsg a new candidate for theatrical honours before the public. 
Principally ladies, they have been listened to with the deference and attention 
their due. In the earlv part of the month, Miss Rosina Filippi appeared for 
the first time as Mary w ^ Doctor Davey,' Mr. Herman Vezm resuming his 
well-known rolt of I)avid Garrick. Miss Filippi looked and acted like a 
lady, and has that gift, so excellent in women, of a soft and melodious voice. 
Miss Ewretta Lawrence is the last Juliet the inordinate craze for the stage has 
produced. A disconnected Juliet, so to speak, is always seen under a certain 
disadvantage, even if the Juliet is all we could wish. The balcony scene is 
not a fair test of the capabilities of either of the lovers, and in this instance 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew (whose benefit it was) was upon trial as much as Miss 
Lawrence. That neither were at their ease was evident. Mr. Bellew 
looked a most gallant Romeo, one on whom a score of Juliets might have 
lavished their affections, but something more than thb b required in Romeo. 
Probably Mr. Bellew will yet develop the higher qualities requisite for the 
part. He has already left London on a long provincial tour, in which 
*• Romeo and Juliet* and ' Ruy Bias' will be the staple pieces. His Juliet is 
Miss Lumsden, and in Miss Eleanor Aicken he has secured a Nurse quite 
worthv to be successor to Mrs. Stirling. 

Male debutants are rare, but the first appearance of Mr. Gilbert Farquhar, 
the familiar ^^ Gillie *' of many circles and the Beefsteak Club, created an 
•excitement out of the common. So well known and popular a man drew to 
the Gaiety a very exceptional audience of literary men, artists, and 'swells ' of 
various degrees. Mr. Farquhar wisely fled at humble game, and in this set 
an example to his sister artists seeking for the first time public favour, 
which they would have done well to cop^. Mr. Younghusband, in Buck- 
stone's curiously old-fashioned ^ Married Life/ is the mildest character in the 
comedy ; and Mr. Farquhar — who had, we need scarcely say, a very warm 
reception — acted with due and commendable moderation. It was in ' My 
Uncle's Will,' with Mn and Mrs. Kendal in the parts they created, that Mr. 
Farquhar scored. As Mr. Barker he gave us a very good bit of character 
acting ; was very quiet and self-possessed, but showed distinct individuality, 
and made of Mr. Barker what certainly never was made of him before. The 
performance was a decided success — and that, it must be understood, quite 
apart from the evident friendly feeling of the audience towards *' Gillie." 
There is certainly the makbg of an actor in Mr. Farquhar. 

And as we are writing the final pages of the ^' Van, ' the announcement of 
the death of Mr. Stirling Crawfurd comes to us as a sad Jlnale, Not un- 
expected, however. Those who saw him last at Newmarket, and who had 
heard the late accounts from Ginnes, where he had wintered, were prepared 
for an event that might happen at any moment. It was only surprising he 
had lasted so long. During the three last meetings of the year at head- 
quarters, Mr. Crawfurd was evidently in a very grave condition, and though 
he occasionally shook off a lethargy that had seized upon him, and was able 
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more than ever to take an active part in the superintendence of his stud, it 
was clear to all that the end could not be far distant. In him the Turf has 
sustained the greatest loss it has experienced for some years. Since General 
Peel, Admiral Rous, and Mr. George Payne passed away, Mr. Stirling 
Crawfurd has, with Lord Wilton, comparatively lately removed, and Prince 
Betthyany still with us, been part and parcel of that old regime of which 
there is now but one survivor. True, the black and gold of Mr. Bowes is 
still seen on a racecourse, but he has so long ceased to take an active part in 
Turf matters. Despite of failing health, and with a keenness that no 
infirmity could dull, Mr. Crawfurd continued to the last that princely 
patronage of the Turf which has made his name famous. How long 
ago he commenced his racing career, where he was first entered to 
hounds, what a bold rider he was, and what a crack shot, has been told 
in 'Baily,' where his portrait appeared in the number for March 1879. 
It was not always the scarlet jacket (formerly the colours of the old 
Duke of Grafton) that Mr. Crawfurd's horses carried. It is on record 
that The Cur won the Cesarewitch in 1848 in white jacket and black 
cap, but to the present generation the all scarlet will be the familiar colour. 
Not very often seen in the van in the early days of hb connection with the 
Turf, his good horses, with the exception of Mayonaise, may be said to have 
come to him late. Gang Forward and Palmerston can hardly be called 
anything but failures, and he only won the Derby once, and that with 
Sefton, and took the Leger with Craig Millar. Thebab, St. Louis, St 
Marguerite, and Macheath, come almost in a cluster as it were, and last year 
supplemented by Macheath and other two-year-olds at Manton, and in the 
Bedford Lodge stable the prospects for the future were most encouraging. 
Mr. Crawfurd's lamented death has, however, changed all thb very materially. 
Macheath, Keir (by some people believed to be the Derby horse of the 
stable), Clairvaux, Energy, and Dick Swiveller, are disqualified for either 
Two Thousand or Derby, and the three first-named for both races. Pro- 
bably Macheath's absence from the great race over the Rowley mile will be 
the most lamented, while many of the deceased gentleman's handicap horses 
of course share the same fate. But these are very minor evils compared 
with the regret that all sportsmen will hA at the loss of such an honourable 
man. His name has been so long synonymous with everything that the 
real friends of the national pastime most prize and value, that we can hardly 
yet realise how great that loss will be. He was a sportsman in the highest 
sense of the term. He never flinched at long spells of bad fortune, though 
the success of his colours was always deeply gratifying to him. " I should 
like," he said to us three or four years ago, when his horse Lansdowne was 
thought to have a chance for the blue ribbon, *' to win the Derby once more 
before I die *' ; and his eyes lighted up with something of the fire of youth. 
But thb was denied him. He had hb share of big handicaps however, and 
Sefton, Royal George, Erl King, Buchanan, Prince George, Norwich, Dal- 
nacardoch, and Martini, are among hb best remembered horses. Endued 
with a kindly and liberal nature, a courtesy genuine if somewhat old-fashioned, 
a staunch friend and the most agreeable of companions, few men who have 
been taken away from out the world of sport and pastime in the past years 
have been so sincerely Jamen ted as will be Mr. Stirling Crawfurd. 
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THE EARL OF MARCH, M.?. 

Statesmen and generals, sportsmen and country gentlemen, 
^^ courtiers in the chamber,'' as well as ^^ soldiers in the field/' the 
Lennoxes have well served their country, from the days of Charles, 
the second Duke of Richmond, High Constable of England and 
Master of the Horse in the reign of the second George, down to the 
present time. The high quahties which have stood them in such 
good stead in their public lives have contributed to make them good 
stewards of the fortune committed to their charge, pattern landlords, 
with a keen sense of the duties of property, and recognising to the 
full the meaning of that fine old saying, noblesse oblige. 

The subject of our present sketch, Charles Henry, Earl of March 
and Darnley, is the eldest son of the sixth Duke of Richmond, and 
in him the tastes and pursuits of the countiy gentleman and the 
sportsman have developed themselves more keenly, perhaps, than 
in some of his predecessors. Born in 1845, Lord March was 
educated at Eton, and if cricket and foot-ball had there more charms 
for him than Latin verses, and subsequently, when at a private 
tutor's at Cowes, yachting often seduced him from study, he was 
not neglectful of the profession he had chosen ; and in due course, 
having passed the necessary exam., received his commission in the 
Grenadier Guards. In 1869, on his being elected member for 
West Sussex, he sold out, devoting himself to his parliamentary 
duties, and among these, as Chairman of some of the Railway Com- 
mittees, he showed great capacity for business and a mastery of 
detail. He is a pretty regular attendant at the House, and the 
interests of his constituents, agricultural and otherwise, do not suffer 
at his hands. 

But it is with him as a sportsman that we have principally to do. 
Of sport of all kinds but one he declares himself a devotee. That 
one exception is the noble sport of pigeon-shooting ; but after the 
grouse at Glenfiddich, the wild deer in the forest, and the salmon in 
the river, no man so keen as the noble member for West Sussex. 
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They shoot their grouse over setters, as the old Dukes of Gordon 
were wont to do ; and the deer-stalking Lord March does bjr him- 
self — ^the way to thoroughly enjoy and appreciate it, with the proviso 
that the stalker knows his ground. ^^ The difference between stalk- 
hig your own deer and being tak«n up to ch«ni " — we are quoting his 
own words — ^^ requires to be experienced to be appreciated. In one 
case you are under the orders and guidance of another ; and in the 
other all depends on yourself." It is a subject of regret to him that 
he has never been on a shooting expedition in India or Africa ; but 
he once had ten months in the North American prairies with the 
big game, and killed bison, wapiti, and a *^ grisly/' spending the 
winter in a log-hut constructed by himself and his friends, and 
trapping wolves, beavers, foxes, and other fur-bearing animals. We 
have hinted at his early yachting proclivities, and only recently he 
purchased the Hildegarde from the Prince of Wales, and has 
cruised with her in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

That so good a sportsman should find one of his chief delights in 
horse and hound is small wonder. Some i%ii years ago there was 
a firsc^cbss pack of harriers at Goodwood, of which Lord March 
W«3 Master and huntsman^ and bis two brothers the whips. They 
bunted the woodland country between tbe park and thq sea, rarely 

iping on the downs, and capital sport they used to have, as the 
armer^ were all good men, and always glad to see theih. But that 
pack does not now exist, and old times are about to be revived at 
Goodwood; for Lord Leconfield, having given up the country, the 
Duke of Richmond has taken it into his own hands, and having 
bought the pack of foxhounds of the Earl of Radnor^ has made 
Lpnl March Master in the field. He has engaged George Champion, 
from the Southdowni as his huntsman \ and will hunt three days a 
week the old Goodwood country, as it used to be hunted bv the 
Pukes of Richmond up to seventy years ago, when the fourth Duke, 
in i8l3i gave bis hounds to the C5rown ; and it is worthy of note 
that the present royal pack, though about forty years since kennel 
madness made terrible havoc among them, yet have the blood of 
those hounds in their veins, The country extends from the borders 
of Hampshire, on the west, to the river Arun, on the east, and from 
Petworth, on the north, to the sea. About the middle of the last 
century, Charles, third Duke of Richmond, bought the hounds of Sir 
John Miller, which he afterwards much improved by drafts fi'om Lord 
£gremont; the celebrated Tom Grant being his huntsman. In 
1790 he built the kennels at Goodwood at a cost of upwards of 
10,000/. ; and now, after the lapse of years, the bay of foxhound 
will be heard again therein, and an interesting revival of the past 
will be the Goodwood Hounds. 

That Lord March takes a deep interest in the Turf is well known. 
His colours are not often seen, but he rarely misses the principal 
meetings, and now, as Junior Steward of the Jockey Club, he has 
already shown that he intends the post shall be with him no sinecure. 
He will, no doubt, be a worthy successor to two of our best stewards 
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of recent ycars^ Mr. W. G. Craven and Mr. James Lowther. Lord 
March never bets, but races for the pure love of sport ; and we trust 
in the future that the yellow jacket and scarlet cap may be borne 
in the van by something more fortunate than the rather luckless 
Khabara. So good and true a sportsman deserves indeed a turn of 
fortune's wheel. 



--* -• — 



BEENHAM HOUSE. 



Save to those adventurous enthusiasts of the ** Druid '^ type, eager 
to penetrate to any region whatsoever in which the production 
of the thoroughbred is in course of being carried out, Beenham 
House was well-nigh a terra incognita, until the " Ascot Saturday *' 
of 1882, when Mr. Waring once for all established himself, in suc- 
cession to (he Stud Company, as principal contributor to the catalogue 
xjf the day. Previous to the long-deferred fulfilment of his wish to 
dispose of the Beenham yearlings '^ at home/' the owner of an 
undertaking, almost yearly increasing in bulk and importance, bad 
reared his young stock in divers places, and disposed of them at all 
^orts and manners of centres apparently best adapted to his purpose, 
but with the varying results which must inevitably be expected to 
attend upon casual fixtures, having all the elements of uncertainty 
about them, in respect of both lime and place. Early efforts, pro- 
ductive only of some two or three representatives, reared on the 
opposite side of the Caterham Valley to the now historic slopes of 
Marden Deer Park, were despatched in quest of purchasers to sucli 
various destinations as East Acton, Albert Gate, Alexandra Palace, 
and Cobham ; and it was not until the collection of brood mares had 
assumed ampler proportions at Buckland Court that the well-known 
Park Paddocks at Newmarket were requisitioned, subsequently to be 
exchanged as a venue for Cobham once again, previous to the final 
settling down, alluded to above, in the home pastures on yonder 
Berkshire ridge. It is thither we would lead our readers, not by 
devious ways, such as nova regna of this description seem invariably 
to suggest to unthinking minds ; but by the plain and easy stages so 
satisfactorily tried and tested by voyageurs to Beenham last year, 
who found themselves at their desired destination in quite as ** quick 
sticks" as when bound for Cobham, and in fact within as convenient 
hail of the *' little village '* as most of our summer Saturday trysts, 
so much affected by the racing tribes. Three-quarters of an hour's 
merry spin by the G. W. R. to Reading, and we are transferred to 
the Wewbury and Hungerford branch, gliding over the flats dl the 
Kennett Valley to our destination, some eight miles from the town 
of seeds and biscuits. There is a sporting savour still lingering 
about the air in these parts of Berkshire ; and though the iting's 
Meadow, at the capital of the county, years ago devoted to ** more 
useful purposes," no longer sees the neighbourmg stables contending 
on the *«margent green" of old Father Thames, as midsummer 
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comes round) there are memories and associations galore of those 
now, alas ! dim and distant days when the platers of Aylesbury, and 
Crawfurd, and Merry made high holiday on that stretching mead, 
with an occasional *^ crack*' cropping up here and there, just to 
give a tone to the proceedings. Fast fading landmarks now, how- 
ever, are Reading, Abingdon, Hungerford, and other pleasant 
rfunions in the county which boasted multitudinous high-built homes 
of the thoroughbred, dotted over those glorious chains of downland, 
from which so many steeds of might and mark have gone forth to 
victory, their names still lingering on the lips of yokels and bumpkins 
hailing from that breezy upland, even now dinted by the hoofs of 
many a puissant courser. The gallopping grounds attached to Russ- 
lev, Ilsley, Manton, Compton, Chilton, and Kingsclere, are all 
within easy hail of the junction of Kennett with the queen of English 
streams ; but a ban has come to be placed on provincial gatherings, 
so that we must rest content with the fleeting recollections of many 
a golden afternoon's sport among the smaller fry of lovers of racing 
in the pleasant Berkshire meads. But ^'though much is taken, 
much abides," and it is gratifying to hear and read of full platoons 
of boxes at most of the training quarters just enumerated ; while, by 
way of a reminder that, though Wild Day rell's old box at Littlecote 
has long been untenanted, other breeders have pitched their tents 
elsewhere in the county, we catch a flying glimpse of the head- 
quarters of that Nestor of the stud, the veteran Thunderbolt, before 
sighting the white stable turret on Beenham ridge. A short drive 
up-hill through the lanes, after traversing a ''wide champaign," 
with abundant promise of grain, brings us under its shadow ; ana 
half way we leave on our left the Grange, an outlying and low-lying 
dependency of the main stud establishment, with rich paddocks 
stretching in all directions from the homestead, and affording grateful 
change of scene and pastures to the three-score matrons making up 
the Beenham contingent. Among these are a goodly proportion of 
dames well known in breeding annals, either home-bred, or purchased 
here and there, as the chances presented themselves, or transferred 
en bloc from that oldest and most famous northern nursery, of which 
Mr. Sawrey-Cookson has so long held the reins of government. But 
wading through so large a collection ^^ on paper " would seem weary 
work indeed, to all save an enthusiast ; and it will be by their deeds 
that the mothers of the flock will be most fairly judged, the " re- 
cording angel " of the Stud-book having all safe in his keeping, and 
framing a tell-tale record from time to time of success achieved or 
failure encountered. By their ripened fruits these matroris of high 
lineage will best be known, fashion and variety in descent having 
been duly studied in all cases ; a regular exodus takes place each 
spring, *^ strange ladies " occupying for a season their allotments in 
airy hox or sheltered paddock. 

It is rather with the occupants of these stallion boxes, ^^judiciously 
retired" from the double quadrangle of the yard, however, that we are 
at present concerned ; and the faithful sable attendant, as with profound 
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salaam he ushers us into the presence-chamber of Robert the Devil, 
helps to make up a picture worthy of Herring or Hall, so appropriate 
is the conjunction between the Prince of Darkness and his ebony 
chamberlain. Many of our leading and most experienced breeders 
have openly signified their detestation of a commanding stallion, 
citing instances galore of shortcomings on the part of the great 
majority of ^^ monstrosities/' which have begun by setting all creation 
by the ears, and have finally shuffled ofF the scene with no one good 
thing to their credit. But we fancy exceptions will prove the rule 
in ^* Robert's " case, and we certainly never looked over a better 
real ^' big 'un " all round, and confessedly the best horse of his day 
and generation, malgre his defeat in the rubber of races run against 
Bend Or. There is nothing awkward, clumsy, or heavy about the 
^* Devil," who is rather of the light and rakish sort, without an 
ounce of lumber in his conformation, though gradually letting down, 
filling out, and developing all round into the type of what more 
painters have limned from imagination than from the living reality. 
Robert's forehand is simply perfection, and height and length are 
amply balanced by bone; while where substance was previously 
a little lacking from the a posteriori point of view, the desired 
thickening is slowly but surely taking place, and when another 
season has passed over his head, we shall be able to point to the 
beau idial of a blood sire in Robert the Devil. This process of 
framing out and letting down it was most confidently asserted by 
certain wiseacres their favourite aversion would never accomplish ; 
but so far the fire of his enemies has been effectually silenced, and no 
less in this than in another department of the anxiety shown to 
^'crab" perhaps the best performer of the century. His sire's reputed 
mantle of ^^ incompetency " was presupposed to have fallen upon his 
son, whose list of barren mares was hinted as likely to be porten- 
tously long ; whereas an exactly opposite state of things is found to 
prevail, now that the period of probation has given us results quite 
up to the expectations of those who scouted such speculations as 
merely the outcome of envy and spite. All stallions seem to have 
a host of detractors, and there is nothing left for them but to *Mive 
down " rumours and reports scattered abroad for their depreciation 
in the eyes of the many who cannot be induced to rely on their 
own judgment. Robert the Devil pleases to the full as thoroughly 
out of his box as when posing for inspection within it, and to see 
him come swinging majestically along, with his luxuriant wealth of 
mane and tail flowing fore and aft, neck slightly arched, and head 
gallantly carried, is a sight, if sufficiently familiar, none the less 
appreciable by critical eyes. The quiet, placid temperament which 
distinguished the ^^ big 'un " while in training is still happily unim- 
paired, and to his coloured henchman his attachment is as staunch as 
the latter's care and attention amply deserve ; so that altogether we 
fancy the bargain struck by Mr. Waring with Mr. Brewer was not 
such a stiff one as was maintained at the time of its clinching, when of 
course, as in all such transactions, a very great deal had to be taken 
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for granted. In particular, the description of stock Robert was likehr 
to get could only be matter for conjecture, and his first batch of finis 
was consequently awaited with much anxious curiosity; but any 
doubts as to his capabilities in this respect were speedily dispelled, 
and we have only to stroll across the road skirting a paddock oc- 
cupying the summit of the broad-backed ridge to be convinced that 
all he requires is a supply of the right materiid to ensure success, so 
hr at least as looks are concerned. What may lie beyond this 
*• grand criterion " we know not as yet, but his owner has wisely 
elected to dower him mainly with consorts of the compact, short- 
legged and powerful order, special regard being had to square, massive 
quarters ; so that a brave and gx>dly show is made by his three colts 
from Ursula, Fair Star, and Gratinska, all apparently fashioned to 
pattern for him, and it is among nursing mothers of such a stamp 
and type that Robert looks likely to make his mark. We have 
plenty of fathers of racing "kings to be " of precisely this character, 
and therefore not calculated to be successfully mated with mares iden- 
tical in shape and make ; but here an ample field lies open for a sire 
exquisitely proportioned for his height, length, and general scope, 
and without an atom of coarseness about him, or the sK^test 
indication of ^' running to waste/* This can be said of really few of 
the order of •'giants'* (a very small proportion of which have 
proved themselves 'stayers, by the way), and should be the means 
of reconciling Robert ^to those most prejudiced against him on the 
score of size ; but of course no solution of experiments made can 
be expected for a coufde of seasons, so that in the meantime 
his patrons must accept the accustomed situation of working 
in the dark, but with every hope of a successful consummation. 
No uncommon feature in the inception of a stud career, is die 
eagerness shown at first starting by an impulsive public to extend 
their patronage to a great unknown, and then in the succeeding 
season to leave the fallen favourite quite out of their reckoning, 
before any chance has been afforded him of showing the metal of 
which he is made. Robert the Devil's patrons, however, have 
shown no signs of desertion as yet, his original allowance of thirty 
mares having been slightly increased to accommodate early applicants 
for places on his list, which now includes some half-dozen ** extras,'' 
the .grand total being well within the powers of so vigorous and 
reliable a performer. 

Turning now into the box formerly occupied by King of the 
Forest, we are confronted by Reverberation, certainly the best 
representative of Thunderbolt (himself holding court hard by at 
Calcot Park, as previously noticed), and considering his chances, 
already almost an assured success. Mr. Waring, who, with 
Cremorne in his ^e, betook himself to the sale of the Savile stud 
at Doncaster in 158 1, was tempted rather by the strapping chestnut 
than the dapper bay ; and inasmuch as the hammer fell to his nod 
at " a thousand " for Reverberation, and the new-comer did his 
owner right good service at home last year, and this season verges 
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on a total of fortf subscriptions, the profit side of the account 
should shortly make its appearance. There is a striking resemblance 
between fiither and son, so curiously brought almost within hail of 
each other, but the latter is altogether lengthier and lower on the 
leg than his patriarchal progenitor, albeit fully his equal in bone and 
substance, so lavishly conferred on his stock from all sorts and de- 
scriptions of mares. Boswell, Vibration, and others, are such 
capital advertisements, however, for Reverberation, that he may be 
regarded quite in the light of a self-made horse, and, as such, likely 
to command more consistent patronage than many of his contem- 
poraries, puffed and pushed into temporary notoriety. The stalwart 
chestnut, too, combines the somewhat rare strain of Harkaway with 
that of Birdcatcher ; and, moreover, the opinion of the late Admiral 
Rous speaks volumes in the favour of a horse, who, only half pre- 
pared, proved a thorn in the sides of the best of his year, as his 
Biennial and Two Thousand Guineas performances with Miss Toto 
and Atlantic amply testify. 

We heartily wish we could conscientiously present the same cer- 
tificate of merit to Reverberation's next door neighbour, Cymbal, 
reimported from Chamant by Mr. Waring, while nearly everything 
got by him in France was showing more than mere glimpses of winning 
form, and Phenix was discovered to be a rod in pickle for the cream 
of his English equals in age at his favourite distance. Since his 
retirement, Prudhomme has shown us his undoubted ability in the 
jumping line, after a highly creditable career on the fiat ; but the 
extraordinary and unaccountable part of the business is, that whereas 
across the Channel Cymbal produced runners from presumably 
inferior material, scarcely one of the really high class sisterhood allotted 
to him in this country has succeeded in making a name and reputation 
for the returned exile. As one of the sole representatives now 
in the flesh of grand " old Rat," and through his very best son, 
Kettledrum, Cymbal would have been simply invaluable had he 
given sign or token of success at the stud after his return to the land 
of his birth ; where his comparative failure is only another of the 
many unaccountable vagaries and contradictions experienced by those 
who strive to follow up successful precedent, only to encounter dis- 
appointment all the more keenly felt by reason of no stone having 
been left unturned to ensure success. 

On the mare and foal contingent at Beenham we have been con- 
tent to touch lightly, as less likely to engage the attention of those 
whose thoughts are rather with the present than the future, and for 
whom the past possesses no startling interest. But as regards the 
yearling contingent, in a few short months to make its first public 
appearance in the sale^ring, some sort of curiosity is bound to be 
evinced, and we therefore feel fully justified in marshalling the 
light-hearted and Spartan troup, fresh from paddock gambols, for an 
informal and unofficial inspection in their present rough-and-ready 
state, and ere the process of polishing and furbishing up of r^geo 
coats and tangled manes and tails has commenced in earnest, some 
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dozen sires divide amongst them the responsibilitv of furnishing con- 
tributions to the yearling ranks ; and of these Cymbal claims quite 
the lion's share, though closely pressed by his old companion in arms. 
King of the Forest, now sojourning in the Emerald Isle for a 
season. Of the remainder, Doncaster, Hermit, Rosicrucian, Uncas, 
and George Frederick, all make a goodly show; Mr. Winkle, 
Lord Lyon, and King Lud also figuring as contributories to the 
score and a half of young hopefuls destined to show ofF their graces 
and paces beneath the greenwood tree on the fateful Qch of June. 

On the occasion of last year's gathering, the. powers presiding 
over its inauguration on the hill-top at Beenham, could hardly be 
said to have *' smiled propitious "; but indifferent beginnings so 
frequently precede more auspicious subsequent conditions of affairs, 
that we are led confidently to anticipate an altogether more hopeful 
prospect on the coming occasion. Fell disease, after ruthlessly deci- 
mating the yearling ranks in 1882, left its surviving victims in 
altogether such poor condition and plight as to preclude all hope of 
a profitable dispersion ; while the pleasurable phase of the fixture 
was in addition seriously marred by the unwelcome intrusion upon the 
scene of a keen nor'-easter, with accompaniments of hail and sleet, 
an atmospheric state not conducing to improve the spirits of bidders, 
the appearance of the various 'Mots," and the general comfort of 
visitors. At ^' our next merry meeting " we trust that such noxious 
counteracting influences will be conspicuous by their absence ; and 
though the racing outlook appears somewhat repulsive and forbidding, 
with regard to prices likely to be realised, all we can do is to hope for 
the best, strong in our belief that temporary depression will only serve 
to bring out in bolder relief those qualities of patience and deter- 
mination to succeed which characterize breeders for sale of blood 
stock. 

Next year the young ^^ Roberts ** and Reverberations will form the 
staple of the annual muster hailing from upland paddocks and low- 
land pastures at Beenham; and our present wish must be stet 
fortuna domus^ of which the foundations have been so gradually and 
solidly laid as to ensure for its founder the prestige and success so 
amply merited. 

AMPHION. 



THE DEBATE UPON MR. ANDERSON'S BILL. 

If Mr. Anderson's Bill had been aimed only at the abuses of pigeon- 
shooting no one would have had any cause to complain. We never 
could be induced to look upon pigeon-shooting as a genuine sport, for 
it is wanting in all the essentials to make it worthy of the name. 
Indeed we never value very highly any pastime that is not associated 
with exercise, ^' the best kind of physic for mending a bad constitution 
and preserving a good one." Few persons would go to a pigeon- 
match if it was not for the betting, and everything that betting 
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touches it demoralises. Gambling and money-making have ruined 
many a better sport. To those influences are to be ascribed the 
cruelties, committed upon the poor birds, of which we heard so much 
in the course of the late debate. In dealing, however, with this 
abuse we much fear that the advocates of this Bill are not inclined 
to stop at the suppression of pigeon-shooting, but that it is to be 
made use of as a stepping-stone towards the abolition of every kind 
of rural sport. One of its supporters, Mr. Blake, openly avowed, 
"that he wished the Bill could be made comprehensive enough to 
include a clause against foxhunting.'' Like the Puritans of old, 
philosophical Radicals of the present day wish to prohibit what they 
consider idle sports and useless amusements ; and that they are likely 
to gain their point there can be little doubt, now that they have got 
in uie narrow edge of the wedge. 

The most eflFective part of Mr. Anderson's speech, in introducing 
his Bill, was when he read a letter from Sir Frederick Millbank, who 
was unable to attend, being laid up by his old enemy the gout Sir 
Frederick wished to explain why he made up his mind to give up 
pigeon-shooting : '^ Very high stakes were shot for, and it became 
evident that betting would be the curse of the sport. Scores of 
pounds were laid upon every shot, and this led to the inevitable 
result — rascality." And then he went on to describe the cruel 
practices of the trappers, who were in the pay of betting men. No 
one can blame Sir Frederick for the course that he has taken, but 
he must not expect thereby to compound for amusements that he 
likes better. We sometimes read in the newspapers returns of 
enormous bags made by him in driving grouse, and we are obliged to 
hear ugly stories of the sufferings of the wounded birds that get 
away. There are chinks in his armour which his present allies will 
not fail to strike at. His turn will come next. 

The Home Secretary supported the Bill, and said that ^' on this 
question opinion in the country had been progressive for a long time," 
and he cited the speech in that House of ^' Mr. Windham — a most 
destinguished man and a great sportsman — who delivered a complete 
defence of bull-baiting." Sir William went on to say that ^^ since 
those days bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and many other sports of that 
description, had been prohibited, and that it was very probable that 
those things which some of them now regarded as legitimate sport 
would be regarded in future time as that question was now regarded 
by them." 

The words of the Home Secretary are only too true. The 
world jogs on, and we must go with it, even though we be dragged 
there by the will of Puritans and Pharisees. They thank God that 
they are not as other men are, barbarous, unfeeling, cruel, or even as 
this publican, who allows pigeon-shooting upon his grounds. As 
field sports are gradually stamped out by ^^ progressive " legislative 
enactments, country gentlemen will resiae less at their own homes, 
and will pass more of their time in Paris, or at Monaco. Instead 
of spending their incomes amongst their own people, they will 
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squander the whole in gambling and vicious pursuits. It was by 
joining in the manlj amusements of the country that the English 
gentleman became acquainted with, and gained the esteem of, his 
more humble neighbours. This bond of good fellowship will be 
effectually destroyed. More than eighty years have elapsed since 
Mr. Windham spoke in defence of the sports of the people, and 
contrasted them with the amusements of the higher orders ; not that 
he objected to the sports of the field, which be himself followed, 
but that he thought it unjust and inconsistent to put down the sports 
of the poor man and allow those of the rich. He added, *^ It is time 
to resist these unnecessary restraints ; for if this Bill (against bull- 
baiting) should pass into a law, it would no doubt be folbiMred 
by other regulations equally frivolous and vexatious." 

The speakers who took part in the debate upon Mr. Anderson's 
Bill did not profit by the foresight of Mr. Windham. Such opinions 
they imagined might be very well an hundred years ago, but they 
were out of place now. Each man abused his neighbour's fovourice 
sport. The fisherman fell foul of the gunner, whilst the latter, in 
his turn, said such hard things of the stag-hunter as were quite 
enough to rouse "The Good Old King,'* George III., from his 
grave. The crimping of fish was cast into the teeth of the gentle 
disciples of Izaak Walton. With so little unity of purpose, and so 
little regard for anything but what gave pleasure to themselves, it is 
not to be wondered at that the opponents of the measure were beaten 
on a division, the Bill being carried by a majority of no less than 
one hundred and fifty-five votes. The ball once having been set 
rolling, who can tell where it will stop ? Amusements which used 
to be considered innocent enough are now said to be brutal and 
demoralising. Field-sports are doomed as a relic of Vandalism, and 
it is only a question of time how soon they will be made illegal. 
Pigeon-shooting, pheasant-shooting, stag-hunting, fox-hunting — there 
is the series of ideas. The deep logicians call it a Sorites. A not 
over pleasant prospect for sportsmen to come hereafter. 

The Hermit in London. 

P.S.— Sir William Harcourt could not resist having a sneer at his 
opponents. ** They had heard," says he, ** great eulogiums upon 
the manly exercise of sport. He was afraid that in modern times 
sport had a little lost that character. The sport of our ancestors 
began at 4 o'clock in the morning, and not at 12 in the after- 
noon, as sport did now." May we be allowed to ask the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, where our ancestors got their light from at 4 
o'clock in the morning ? In these degenerate days it is not light 
enough to hunt for two or three hours after that time, during t 
great part of the hunting season. Sir William may dismiss \Ai 
fears that modern sportsmen would not get up in the middle of the 
night, if there was anything to be gained by so doing. They ttt 
keen enough to meet at break of day in September and the early 
part of October, when the weather is often too hot, and the ground 
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too dry to do any good after the sun gets up, scent only lasting so 
long as the dew remains upon the ground. But in the short days 
of the regular season, of what use would it be for them to ride to 
the meet during the dark hours of the night, and when they got 
there, not have light enough to besin hunting ? Very early fixtures 
would quite put a stop to hunting By Rail. 



ABOUT DRIVING FOUR HORSES. 

BY AN AMATEUR. 

Many books have been written on the subject of coaching and 
driving, but nearly all of them start on the supposition that the 
readers know something about the art, and do not, consequently, 
enter into that minute detail which is absolutely nece9sary for young 
beginners. If any person wishes to drive four horses well, and as 
they ought to be driven, he must make up his mind to go to school, 
ana learn the rules, forms, and formula of the business. 

While learning these rules along with his preceptor, the pupil is 
supposed to be driving at the same time, and thus gradually picking 
up the principles and the practice together. But even after the 
beginner has learnt everything that can be taught, it does not follow 
that he will ever be a superior whip, for that depends on other things 
besides the actual learning. Supposing, however, that he has been 
well taught, and has carefully committed to memory all that he has 
heard, that he is fond of driving, has good hands on the horses, and 
plenty of practice in town and country, it is probable that in time 
he will become a really good and efficient coachman. And once 
taught, there must be continual practice in the art, for driving is 
the same as drawing, painting, singing, playing on musical instru- 
ments, billiards, fencing, or any other accomplishment i you must 
keep it up, or else you go back rather than forward. 

With a view, then, to aid beginners, these few rules have been 
put together. Read them, mark them, learn them, and inwardly 
digest them ; but understand that practice can alone make perfect, 
and that to drive well a person must always be driving. 

The first thing to be attended to is — 

The Skat. 

Sit straight and upright and square, but well down, not half 
standing. Feet and knees together, ankles and knees inside 
touching each other. The arms close to your side, the inside bone 
of the elbow touching the lower ribs. Let your fore-arms and hands 
work the reins in front of you, never letting your arms leave your 
sides ; the hands and wrists can rise, drop, or go forward a little, 
according to circumstances. The left hand should be about two 
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inches from your stomach, and turned Cowards it, the back of the 
hand outwards, and the wrist very slightly bent, as in this position 
you feel the horses' mouths better, and their mouths have the benefit 
of the bend of the wrist Sit also well back, and do not lean forward 
or pore over your reins as if you were studying a book. Drive with 
your reins in one hand, as that will keep uie horses in the best 
position. To ease your hand, or to steady the horses, put your 
right hand in front of left on all four reins. Mind and keep your 
arms, from shoulder to elbow, as close to your body as you can, 
;nd do everything with your hands and fore-arms in front, never 
letting your elbows get behind your body. 



The Reins. 

The best way of holding the reins is to have your near-leader 
outside your left forefinger, your ofF-leader between the forefinger 
and middle finger, the near-wheeler between the same, i.e., fore- 
finger and middle finger, and the ofiF-wheeler between the middle 
and third finger. 

There are nine movements for reins to be shortened or adjusted, 
viz. : 

1. AU four reins. 

2. Both wheelers. 

3. Both leaders. 

4. Near-leader. 

5. OflF-lcader. 

6. Near-wheeler. 

7. Off-wheeler. 

8. The two centre reins when the leaders are bearing to the left, 
or near side. 

9. The two outside reins, i.e., the near-leader and off-wheeler, 
when the leaders are bearing to the right, or off-side. 

There are various ways of adjusting these reins, viz., from behind, 
from in front, and by taking out your lead reins. 

After consulting some good drivers, and from personal practice, 
the following seem to be the best and easiest ways of shortening or 
adjusting these reins : — 

1. All four reins. — These should always be shortened from 
behind, by taking hold of the four reins in your right hand, behind 
your left hand, and pulling them through the left hand to the 
required length. 

2. Both wheelers, — First take out both your lead reins in the 
right hand, the near-lead rein between the forefinger and middle 
finger, the off-lead rein between the middle and third finger, then 
take hold of both the wheel reins between the finger and thumb cf 
your right hand behind the left, and pull them through the required 
length, or adjust them. 

3. Both leaders, — Take oit both your lead re'ns, as described 
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above, feel your wheelers' mouths with thumb and forefinger of 
right hand, and replace the lead reins in the left hand the length 
you require. 

4. Near-leader. — Take this rein out with the right hand, and 
re-adjust. 

5. Off-leader. — Take this rein out with the right hand and re- 
adjust. 

6. Near-wheeler. — Take out the two lead reins, shorten or re- 
adjust the near-wheel rein in the same way as the two wheel reins, 
and then replace the lead reins. 

7. Off'Wheeler. — Always shorten this rein from behind, in the 
same way as the all four reins. 

8. The two centre reins, t.e.^ off-leader and near-wheeler.-^" 
Always shorten or re-adjust these two reins together from the front. 

9. The two outside reins, i.e,, near-leader and off-wheekr.-—- 
Tsdce out the near-lead rein, and shorten or re-adjust, and then pull 
the ofF-wheel rein from behind, as above, under No. 7. 

It will thus be seen that while one movement only (i.e., the two 
centres) is done in front, two movements (i.e., all four reins and off- 
wheel rein) are done behind \ five movements (i.e., both wheelers, 
both leaders, near-wheeler, near-leader, and off-leader) are done by 
taking out the reins ; and the ninth is done by taking out the near 
lead rein in front and adjusting i^ and pulling up the off-wheel rein 
from behind. 

There are, or course, several other ways of shortening or re- 
adjusting the above reins. Beginners are sometimes bothered by 
the bunch of reins in their hands, and are rather awkward with 
them at first. This will disappear with practice, but at first it 
may be easier for them to shorten all their reins from behind. The 
four reins are easily got hold of, while the others should be got hold 
of by pushing aside with your right fingers the reins you do not 
wish to shorten or re-adjust, and not too near the left hand, as it is 
easier to get hold of the reins or rein required three inches from the 
left hand than one inch from it. 

As regards movement 8 it must be explained that, when the 
leaders are not straight in front of you, as they should be, but 
running to the left, or near side, by shortening the two centre reins 
they will probably go into their right position. If, however, they 
are going to the left, because you are holding the near-leader too 
tight or too short, let out his rein equal to the off-leader. 

Again, if the leaders are running to the right, or off-side, by 
movement 9 they will probably get into their right place. 

As there are nine movements for shortening or re-adjusting the 
reins, so there are nine movements for turning the horses to the left 
or right. 

1. By turning your left-hand knuckles upwards, and passing it 
across your body from left to right, the four horses will incline to 
the left. 

2. By passing your left hand downwards (the thumb being upper- 
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most), towards your left hip, the four horses will incline to the 
right. 

3. By taking hold of the near-lead and wheel reins in the right 
hand, and giving at the same time with the left hand, the horses will 
go to the left. 

4. By takine hold of the oft-lead and wheel reins in the right hand, 
and giving at the same time with the left hand, the horses will go to 
the right. 

5. By pointing the near-leader to turn to the left. 

6. By pointing the ofF-leader to turn to the right. 

7. By pointing both near-lead and near-wheel reins together to go 
to the left ; and, if the horses are required to move to the left in a 

Sreat hurry, strike the off-wheeler with whip smartly in front after 
be point has been made. 

8. By pointing both off-lead and off-wheel reins together to go to 
the rieht ; and, if the horses are required to move to the right in a 
great hurry, strike the near-wheeler with whip smartly in front after 
the point has been made. 

9. By passing the near-wheel rein round the left thumb, and then 
pointing your off-leader, you will find that you get easier round an 
awkward corner to the right, or a back corner to the right, or go 
down a dip when you have to take it on a sharp turn to the right. 
This is called the opposition point. 

It will be necessary here to explain the term " point," or 
" looD." 

When you want to turn to the right or to the left the proper way 
of doine it is first to point the near-leader if turning to the left, 
the oi^leader if turning to the right. The point is done by 
taking up the near- or off-leader's rein, as the case may be, and 
placing it under your left thumb, or rather between the left thumb 
and side of the lower part of left forefinger. The rein once there, 
the indication has been Riven to the leaders which way to turn, and 
you have your right hand free either — 

1. To put your right hand on the opposition wheel rein, i.e., on 
the wheeler opposite to the side you are turning, in case you find 
that the wheelers are rushing round, or going round too quickly ; or, 

2. To help the wheelers round on the side you are turning by 
pulling that side wheel rein, if the wheelers are not getting round 
fast enough ; or, 

3. To use the whip on either wheeler to make them get round. 
Remember, when making the point, always bring back the lead 

rein with your right hand to your left hand. Do not on any account 
put forward your left hand to receive it. Your left hand is in 
position near the stomach ; take hold of the lead rein with your 
right hand and bring the rein back to your left hand and there secure 
it between your thumb and forefinger. Raise your left thumb well 
to the left before the rein is brought to it, and then put it well down 
on it. The near-lead rein can be taken up between your first and 
second finger, or between your second and third finger, or with all 
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four fingers of the right hand, the back of the right hand being 
upwards or uppermost 

The off-lead rein can be taken up between your thumb and fore- 
finger, or between your thumb and second finger, the hand being 
sideways. On this off-side it is better to deliver the off-lead rein to 
the left hand by the thumb and finger, the right hand being on the 
side, and not the back of the hand uppermost, as it is thus delivered 
cleaner and neater. 

One, two, or even three points can be made ; the first a small one, 
to indicate the turn to the leaders ; the second, take up the rein as 
much as is required for the turn, while if enough is not taken up, 
then make a third point. Generally one point is sufficient, enough 
rein being taken up at one time for the turn. In a back or difficult 
comer two points are often necessary, one a small one to indicate 
the direction ; the second, enough to make the turn. 

The opposition point is done by putting the near-wheeler's rein 
round the left thumb, round it from inside, and from right to left. 
Then make your point with the off-leader's rein, and when round 
first let go the point of the leader, and then the rein of the near- 
wheeler which is round your left thumb. 

The object of this opposition point is to go steady round a very 
sharp corner, or back corner, or corner on the slope. It takes your 
wheelers off the corner, and also prevents the rush of the coach on 
to them if there is a slope directly you get round. If done neatly 
and properly it assists you very much in going round very sharp 
corners to the right, or corners with a back turn. 

Always remember to shorten your lead reins if the leaders are at 
all straining on the pole before going downhill, turning a corner, or 
turning the coach. Going downhill the leaders should just carry 
the bars, and nothing more, they should not pull an ounce on the 
pole, for their doing so would counteract the efforts of the wheelers 
to keep back the coach. Turning a corner and turning the coach 
should be done by the wheelers, the bars always being loose or on 
the swing. 

The Start. 

Stand alongside the off-wheeler's quarters, first pull out the near- 
leader's rein and feel his mouth, then off-leaders in the same way ; 
pull out a bit of off-lead rein so as to make the buckles at the end 
even, and transfer the lead reins from left to right hand. Then take 
the near-wheel rein in the left hand, and do as above with near and 
off-wheeler, put back the lead reins or the top of the wheel reins in 
the left hand and transfer all four reins to the right hand, and shorten 
or let out as required to mount the box. When mounted transfer 
all four reins from right hand to left, and adjust any rein if neces- 
sary, feel all the horses' mouths, and surt. When starting give 
the horses the word to go once oidy, such as *' get up," " pull up," 
" come along." The coach should be started by the wheel horses, 
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but keep your right hand on the two wheelers' reins ready to check 
them if they rush forward before the leaders have time to get under 
weigh. Give the leaders room to get away by drof^iog your left 
hand. Directly they have started adjust any rein that jfcu see is out 
of place by the fact of any horse not being in his place, and then go 
on with reins in one hand, whip in the other, and right hand 
either on the four reins, or close by them. 

When you take the reins from somebody already on the box, the 
correct way of doing it is this. The person with the reins in his 
hands should take out the lead reins, and hand you first the wheel 
reins, and then the lead reins. When receiving the wheel reins in 
your right hand, transfer them to the left, then receive the lead reins 
in your right hand, feel your wheelers* mouths and transfer the lead 
reins to your left hand, feel all their mouths and give the word to 
go, dropping your left hand to give them room, and keeping your 
right on or near the wheel reins to prevent the wheelers rushing on 
to the leaders if the latter are slow of starting. When starting 
always give your leaders plenty of room, but the coach should be 
started by the wheelers. 

Remember that your wheelers always turn the coach, and hold it 
back going downhill ; therefore never let your leaders have any 
power over the pole when going round a corner, or downhill. Up- 
hill the leaders can be let out, or given to with the hand, and the 
bars can strain on the pole then, but then only. 



The Give and Take. 

For neat driving a great deal must depend on the give and take or 
the hand, and on dropping it or raising it as follows : — 

1. To give, by letting your left hand go forward, or by drop- 
ping it. 

2. To take, by drawing your hand closer to your body, or by 
raisingit. 

3. To give to the left, to give to the right. 

4. To take to the left, to take to the right. 

When you want only to get out of the way of another carriage 
and have .dme, or to go to one side of the road and have time, often 
the movements i and 2, for moving the horses to the left or right, 
will be sufficient. As vou do these movements, the horses, if held 
truly in your hands, will yield to them, but a htde slowly and not in 
a second. But when you want to go more quickly to the right, do 
the movement 4 ; take up your o£lead and o£F-wheel reins in your 
right hand, and give with your left hand by dropping it or letting it 
go forward ; the horses will come at once without any pulling or 
hauling. It will make the track to the right far quicker and easier. 
In the same way to the left do movement 3 ; take up the near-lead 
and wheel reins in your right hand, and drop or forward your left,, 
and the horses will come at once to the left easily and quickly. 
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The Stop. 

If necessary, shorten vour four reins from behind first ; then ^t 
the right forefinger and middle finger on both the near-side reins, 
and press the weight of the lower part of your right hand on the 
off reins, raising the left hand upwards, and they will stop. 

To pull up to the right you must point both your off-leader iand 
off-wheeler together ; then, when arrived at the proper place, let 
go the point and stop straight. The same way to the left with <V 
near leader and wheeler. After you have done driving, when you 
gjtt io the yard, first unbuckle the reins ; the men there will pull 
out the lead reins at once through the turrets ; then separate the 
wheel reins and lay them on each wheeler's quarters respectively. 
Keep the whip all the time in the right hand, and descend with it 

Turning a Corner. 

Before turning a corner, always shorten your leaders if they are 
at all straining on the pole, so as to have them well in hand, and 
not to bend the pole should they go round quickly. If you turn the 
coach with the leaders only, you might break the pole. In a crowd 
always give your leaders plenty of room, so as not to have your 
wheelers suddenly on the top of them. 



Turning the Coach. 

When you have plenty of room you can turn with a wide sweep, 
so that the coach does not go on the lock. Point your leader ; first 
a small point to indicate the way ; then a larger point, and then put 
on the opposition, or help the wheeler round as may be necessary. 
If, however, there is only a limited space to turn in, you must karn 
to turn the coach by doing the following movements : — 

To turn a coach on a narrow road, if on the left-hand side of the 
road and you want to turn right round to the right, drive up to the 
left side, as near the ditch or left footpath as you possibly can, then 
point your off-leader and off-wheeler slanting across the* road, far 
enough across so as to give room behind to back the coach, let go 
the points, and stop short bv pulling very smanly the two near reins, 
especially the near-wheel rem. This will bring the pole of the coach 
well to the left. Then shorten all four reins ; see that the near-wheel 
rein is well up in hand, i.e., well shortened, and back the wheelers. 
Back as much as you can till the coach is straight across the road ; 
then shake or ring the rein of the off-leader, to rouse his attention 
and show him that he has to turn (if you pull at him he will back 
only), and when he begins to move round, point the off-leader, 
giving the leaders room to get round by forwarding your hand a 
Uttle, and then help the wheelers rotmd if necessary. This is for 

T 2 
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turning the coach from the left-hand side of the road right round 
to the right, and in all these movements the bars must be slack. 

When on the right-hand side of the road, and you want to turn 
right round to the left, drive up to the right as near the ditch or foot- 
path as you possibly can ; then point your near-leader and wheder 
slanting across the road to the left, far enough across so as to give 
room behind to back the coach, let go the points, and stop short hj 
pulling very smartly the two off reins, especially the off-wheel rein, 
so as to get the coach pole well turned to the right. Then shorten 
all four reins ; see that the off-wheel rein is well up in hand, le., 
well shortened, and back the wheelers ; back as much as you can till 
the coach is straight across the road, then shake or ring the rein of the 
near leader, to rouse his attention and show him that he has to turn 
(if you pull at him he will back only), and when he begins to move 
round point the near leader, giving the leaders room to get round by 
forwarding your hand a little, and then help the wheelers round if 
necessary. This is for turning from the right-hand side of the road 
right round to the left } and in all these movements the ban must 
be slack. 



Miscellaneous. 

When taking hold of the two off reins, pull them towards the 
left hand, and not away from it, as this will not displace the reins 
in the left hand. In the same way pull the two near reins towards 
you from left to right. When taking hold of the two off or two 
near reins, first take hold of the lead rein, and then the wheel rem 
with the right hand, and give with the left, the wheeler will thus 
come a little before the wheeler and they will go neater. 

If you feel the horses all going to the left, and you feel inclined 
to straighten them by putting your right hand on the two off reins, 
do not do this, for wlien you let go your right hand the horses will 
go to the left still more. First shorten your off-wheeler from 
behind, and, if the leaders are still to the left, shorten your two 
centre reins a little from in front. Or it may be that you are 
holding the near horses too tight, if so give them rein, and see that 
your reins are all in their proper place. 

When the horses are all over the road, you must re-adjust the 
whole lot by taking the reins of the leaders out in your right hand, 
then adjust the wheelers, and put back the lead reins in your left 
hand properly fitted. 

Always keep your eye on the position of the horses, and see that 
they are in their right place, and that each is working properly* ^^ 
any horse is out of place, find out the cause, and adjust the reiiii or 
use the whip accordingly. 

Always keep the left hand in its proper place, and when shortening 
either all four, two, or single reins, shorten them through the hand| 
i.e., pull the reins up to the required length through the hand. 
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When pointing a leader, bring the pointed rein well under the 
thumb, so as to avoid any chance of its slipping, which it might do 
if held by the tip of the thumb only. 

Never let the left hand go travelling after the right hand any- 
where, but always keep the left hand in its place, and bring all the 
reins and any rein to it. Never let the left hand go to fetch the 
reins, as it were. 

If you feel your left arm and elbow gently touching your left side, 
you know that your left hand is in its right position ; so feel that they 
touch your side when you point either of your leaders, or do any- 
thing else. 

If one of the leaders gets his tail over the reins, pull the wheelers 
to the side that the rein has got under the tail, i.e., if the rein has 
gone under on the left or near side, pull the near-wheeler to the 
left or near side, and hit the oiF-wheeler ofF-side on the neck, leaving 
the near-lead rein a little slack, and by the movement of the wheelers 
it will probably come out from beneath the tail. If the rein has 
gone under the tail on the right or ofF-side, pull the ofF-wheeler to 
the right, and hit the near-wheeler. 

In uking hold of the wheel rein for the opposition when turning 
a corner, take hold of the ofF-wheeler*s rein underneath the other 
reins, but take hold of the near-wheeler's rein above the two ofF 
reins. 

Before flogging or striking a horse always hold him, so as to have 
him in hand, and then lay in. Hold and hit, do not hit and hold. 

When starting you should have all your horses well in hand 
together. If you start them* anyhow, the wheelers are apt to go 
straight into the leaders, this stops the wheelers, but perhaps makes 
the leaders rush on, and crack goes a lead bar or a trace. 

If you have to shorten your near-wheeler very quickly indeed, 
and have not time to take your leaders out, or to do it from behind, 
slip his rein over your thumb, or shorten your two centre reins 
together from in front, and immediately pull out the off-lead rein to 
its required length, or to the length that it was before. 

Always start slowly, as that does not excite the horses, and going 
slow for the first mile they go better afterwards. When the team 
are pulling very strong, stop them occasionally, so as to give them 
fresh mouths. 

Directly vou feel that your horses are too much for you, or are 
getting the oest of you, stop at once without a moment's delay, and 
have the bits and reins adjusted, so as to make them go easier. 

Do not pull at your horses more than you can help, and with 
a puller play with his mouth as much as possible. 

If three of the team can go ten miles an hour, and the fourth 
horse only eight miles an hour, keep the three back to the slow one, 
for you cannot make him go up to the others without his galloping. 

Always find out if you can the character of a horse, what he 
likes or dislikes, and what he will do and will not do, and humour 
him accordingly. For instance, some horses cannot bear the sound 
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of the whip ; you must learn to use the whip on the other horses in 
such a way that he will not hear it, or be touched by it. Other 
horses do not like anything to rattle by them ; put them, in Eng- 
land, always on the near side. Some horses are, if delayed, bad 
starters ; get them off at first quickly and quietly, and so on* 



The Whip. 

You must learn to play with the whip neatly, and to be able to 
use it in every way with skill. 

Always tale care that your whip is in its proper place, and the 
lash properly done up. 

Hold the whip in the middle of the handle, the top part of the 
handle showing above the hand. The whip handle should be held 
between the base of the left thumb and forefinger, and, when the 
fi)ur fingers of the left hand are opened to do anything to the reins, 
the whip handle should rest inside the palm of the hand, being held 
in its place by the angle forming the junction of the base of the 
thumb and forefinger. When you are using your thumb and fore- 
finger, the third finger and little finger will keep the whip handle in 
its proper place. 

The whip should be held neither too high nor too low. If '^ is 
held too high, the thong will fall down the stick ; if too low, you 
are liable to touch the near- wheeler with it unintentionally, so that 
it ought to be held between the two extremes. 

The beginner must learn to catch the lash neatly in his hand, 
and, having caught it, he must learn to catch it round the stick hy 
performing a movement with the wrist first outward, and then 
inward. The best way to learn this movement is to inscribe an 

inverted ^CP with a piece of chalk on a wall. With the whip and 

end of the lash in the right hand follow the line as it is traced first 
downwards from i, then up to 2, and then with a turn of your 
wrist to 3. It may take some time to learn, but it will come in 

time. Or else do the letter jS* upwards by throwing the lash well 
out, as if going round the lower part of the letter from i to a, and 
then turn the wrist sharply to come round the upper curve from 
2 to 3, following the line of the letter all the time. Do it slowly at 
first, and in time you will catch the movement, and be able to catch 
the lash round the stick very quickly. 

When driving there are several ways, after using the whip, of 
getting the lash back into your hand. 

1st. By throwing the lash from left to right over the leaders' ears; 
if done properly, the lash will come round the leaders exacdy to 
your riffht hand, and then draw it through with the left hand tc the 
required length, preparatory to catching it round the stick. 

2nd. By raising your whip straight, and then letting the stick 
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incline backwards, the lash will then come to your hand, and draw it 
through with the left hand to the required length. 

3rd. By jerking part of the lash over the stick, and letting it run 
<iown the stick to your hand, and then draw it through with the 
left hand to the required length. 

4th. If the lash is on the left or near side of the coach jerk it 
across from left to right, and on its return, if the stick is held 
properly, the lash will come to your hand ; and then draw it through 
with the left hand to the required length. 

5th. In windy weather, catch the lash on your right fore-arm, and 
with a turn of the arm it will drop into your hand ; or catch the 
lash under your right arm, and then throw the stick downwards, 
andjcatch the lash as it passes ; and then either continue to dirow 
the lash downwards, opening your hand to let the lash run through 
it, and shutting your hand on it when it has gone the required 
length, or hold the stick straight up, und throw it from left to 
right, and right to left, opening your hand to let the lash run through 
it, and shutting your hand on it when it has gone the required 
length. 

Never let your right or left hand go in search of the lash ; you 
must always make it come to your right hand, and then get hold 
of it. 

Once having got hold of the lash, you pull it through to the end, 
and then catch it round the stick as previously described, with the 

8 movement. Having caught the lash on the stick, pull out the 
«nd of it from the point where the catch ends, which is about 
the middle of the stick, with your left hand, and pass the end of the 
lash round the stick towards the handle, the same side that it is 
caught, and hold with handle ; it will then remain without coming 
undone. 

Do not move your left hand to the middle of the stick to pull out 
the end of the lash, but pass that to your left hand, pull out the end 
of the lash, and pass it round the handle, the same way that the top 
part of the lash is lying round the stick. 

When striking your wheelers, always strike them the way the 
lash is turned round the stick, otherwise the lash will come undone, 
and always strike them in front of the pad. 

When striking your leaders, lay the thong on to them, keeping 
your arm to your side all the time, as you can then do it with 
greater force ; and always strike in advance of what you want to 
hit, say strike at the leader's shoulder, it will probably take him in 
the flank. 

With the whip there are many strokes, such as the under one, 
the over one, the side one, the centre one, and the circular one. 
They can only be learnt by practice, and from a person thoroughly 
acquainted with the use of the whip. Any person wishing to drive 
well must have complete control of his whip in every way, and use 
3t in such a way that the horse to be struck with it is the only one 
who feels it, the other three horses not knowing that it has been 
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used, neither having heard it nor felt it. Such is true perfection in 
the management of the whip, and to this must be added rapidity in 
using it^ so as to bring a refractory leader at once to order, or to 
keep a lazy one up to his collar. In this, as in many other things 
in this world, practice and experience can adone make perfect. 



PIGEON PASTIMES. 



Dear Baily, — It must after all be admitted, when the House of 
Commons passes the second reading of a Bill by a majority of 155, 
in a house of 235 members, that there is something in it — in the 
Bill I mean. Parliament is by no means a chamber of sentiment, but 
on the contrary, a place for the discussion of principles, and the 
eliciting of hard fiicts, in which figures of arithmetic are greatly^ more 
prized than figures of speech. The result of the debate on pigeon- 
shooting — technicaUy the debate was on the second reading of Mr. 
George Anderson's Bill to amend the Acts which provide against 
cruelty to animals — came upon the sporting world like a clap of 
thunder, and took away, to speak figuratively, the breath of all con- 
cerned. I am not, however, surprised at the result ; for, although I 
have during my lifetime been a keen advocate for the keeping up and 
promotion of healthy sports and pastimes of every description, it is 
long suice I began to think that there was something wrong with 
the particular pastime against which war has been, so for, successfully 
waged by the senior member for Glasgow, Mr. George Anderson. 
To use a familiar phrase, pigeon-shooting is not in the hunt with 
grouse-shooting, or even with a pheasant battue, tame as that un- 
doubtedly is i whilst shooting partridges over the stubbles, or in a 
field of turnips, is as kingly sport when compared with a so-called 
^^ tournament of doves" in a London suburb, even when it takes 
place in the presence of a bevy of fiiir ladies, who, to all seeming, 
delight to see the birds killed by their ruthless executioners. 

I am writing this for your April number, Mr. Editor, and it is 
still a fiir cry to " the Twelfth," but after reading the report of the 
igeon-killing debate, and writing this review of it, a day on the 
£K>rs would indeed be a delight} figuratively speaking, the very 
notion of it causes one's mouth to water — the long tramps in a. 
bracing atmosphere over a fine stretch of heather, with your friend 
and your dogs, vour shrewd ghillie, combined with the uncertainty of 
the sport, impel the slow pulses to move a little faster, and set one 
up for no end of weeks to come. And when you pass fix>m the 
pursuit of the ^' bird of sport," on the healthy mountain skirts, to 
the pursuit of the partridge and the delights of home life in the 
well-earned evenings, you can afford, I think, to look with a little 
pity on the men whose chief delight consists in the killing of trapped 
pigeons for the sake of filthy lucre. 

Let me not be misunderstood by my readers. I have not the least 
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feeling of ^ sentiment " as to the use that is made of pigeons — barring, 
of coursei the horrible cruelties of which they are said to be the 
victims at certain <^ matches." In my humble opinion, no punishment 
would be too severe for the ^^ brutes in human shape " who maim, or 
cause to be maimed, the poor animals which form the subject of their 
^' sport." Apart from that part of the question — ^and I have not 
done with that yet — ^let us sdl bear in mind [that to man has been 
given by the highest Power dominion over the birds of the air, and 
the beasts of the field, and there is no reason why the blue-rock 
pigeon should form any exception to that great law of nature. As 
regards pigeons, it may be set down as a certainty, if they are not 
among the varieties which are protected and fed, they will, in 
all probability, fall a prey to some predatory bird of the falcon or 
hawk tribe, or die of starvation. But as pigeons can only die once, 
why, it may be asked, should they not be shot ? Why not, indeed i 
They form in their way a portion of the national commissariat, and 
what would become of us if on certain occasions we had not the 
power of gracing our table with pigeon-pie ? We might as well give 
up salmon, because it is taken sometimes with a hook, which must 
cause it some degree of pain ; or we might be compelled to refrain 
from the eating of lamb, because the dear little innocent Requires 
to be butchered and skinned ! These illustrations, which surround 
the question of pigeon-killing, are merely offered to show how much 
the arguments against the killing of doves are of a sentimental kind, 
and how easily they can be met and overthrown. 

As I intend giving a very brief r^Ji/^/ of the debate, as a text for 
a few remarks on the morality of sport in general which I am anxious 
to offer, the whole question being now on the tapis^ I need not 
prolong the above argument, which in fact is really not required at 
this time of day ; and as to the perpetration of unnecessary cruelty in 
the course of sport, no good sportsman would for one moment ever 
think of saying a word in favour of such barbarity. 

Taking the debate of the 7th of March in its order as it occurred, 
we shall first of all take the case of the accusers, and briefly sum- 
marise the arguments which were adduced by them in favour of 
legislation. 

The Indictment. — Mr. George Anderson, as was natural in 
the circumstances, made what may be called ^^ the preliminary canter." 
His charge was altogether of a formidable character, his facts and 
illustrations being well marshalled. I am sorry that the amount of 
space at my command does not admit of my giving a longer account 
of the debate, but we must all keep in mind that there are other pens 
at work for ^ Baily * as well as mine, and consideration requires to be 
given to that fiict, hence I [must call in the aid of the smallest type 
in order to economise space. Now listen to the indictment pre- 
ferred by the senior member for Glasgow ; it was pretty much as 
follows : — 

** Long ago," said the honourable gentleman, "wild blue rocks were the birds 
used, and were put into the traps unmutilated. Being high-flying birds, they 
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tested the skill of the marksman, and many birds escaped. But this has all 
dumged now. Blue rocks are no longer to be had, and the substitute for them 
is the common household tame pigeon. The shooters still call them blue rocks, 
but they have no more title to that name than hedge-sparrows have. Some of 
them are so tame that when the trap is drawn they won't rise at all, and it is 
therefore necessary to provide for contingencies of that kind. The trapper 
perhaps wrenches out the whole of the tail at one jerk, and in order to make 
the incentive still greater he perhaps touches the raw so created with pepper, 
and I am informed sometimes with turpentine. He sometimes sticks a pm into 
the rock so that it shall be impossible for the bird to sit in the trap without pain , 
and that it will be certain to fly when the trap is drawn. The nature of the 
barbarities to be applied to the bird depends entirely on what the interest of the 
trapper happens to oe— which side ' tips ' him best, and whether his interest lies 
in backing the gun or in backing the bird. For instance, if he does not like to 
be seen drawing out the tail feathers, because some people object to that, he can 
give a very severe twist to the bird in his hand, which would be quite as e^ctual 
and probably a great deal more painful. He may also squeeze the fragile frame- 
work of bones to such an extent that the bird is hardly able to Rj, and yet 00 
one is able to tell. If he wants the bird to fly to the right, he will dexterously 
pierce the bird's left eye with a pin, or will gouge it out with his finger-nail, 
knowing that it would be sure to fly on the side it sees. If he wants the bird 
to fly to the left he pierces the right eye, and if he wishes entirely to confuse its 
flight he will take out both eyes, and that sometimes is done. There is 
another atrocity the object of which I cannot tell. The upper mandible of the 
bill is bent over and stuck through the lower one. The object is no doubt in 
some measure to confuse the flight of the bird." Mr. Anderson, iu a very long 
speech, went on to contend that apart altogether from the cruelties to individual 
pigeons, the sport was anything but a gentle one, but quite as cruel as many other 
sports that have been put down by law. ''It has no redeeming feature. There is 
no trace of compensation about it. In all genuine sport — by which I mean the 
pursuit of the wild animal, whether bird, beast or fish — ^there is some cruelty. 
I think we must all admit that all of these sports have some cruelty about them, 
but it may be (Surly said that they have some compensation in extenuation. They 
tend greatly to promote health, strength, courage, skill, self-reliance, and I think 
it may not be unfairly said that in doing so they have contributed in no small 
degree to make our race the dominant race which it is, and to keep it so. But 
against the wholesale slaughtering of birds there is not one word of extenuation 
that can be said. It is nothing but pure wanton slaughter. It is in no sense 
whatever a manly sport. It is a mere gambling game in which the lives of the 
birds are made the counters. The type of innocence and gentleness is made the 
instrument for gambling, and even for plunder, and there is nothing more in it 
than that Every game or sport in which the gambling spirit once exists is 
inevitably degraded and deteriorated by it, and it is entirely the gambling which 
has originated the malpractices which I have narrated ; and I see no remedy 
short oi forbidding the sport itselC by law." 

The senior member for Glasgow was well supported, as indeed is shown by 
the division, which resulted in fevour of his Bill (minus the clause devoted to 
what may be called general sport, which was eliminated). Mr. Forster was one 
of Mr. Anderson's backers, and said that in his opinion pigeon-shooting was ^ 
worse than cock-fighting. Cocks, he thought, enjoyed their fights, but he could 
not fancy that pigeons enjoyed being shut up in a trap, or being shot dead or 
mortally wounded as they flew out of it. "I do not know that any argument 
can be adduced in favour of its continuance. There is no courage required, no 
endurance, and there is no particular outdoor exercise to recommend it," con- 
tinued Mr. Forster. '* I cannot help thinking that to take enjoyment from the 
killing in many cases of perfectly helpless animals is unmanly, and cannot help to 
keep up any of those qualities by which England has made the position in the 
world which she occupies. That expression that it is an unmanly sport is 
cheered by both sides of the House ; but possibly there is another adjective which 
can still better be applied to it. I can conceive few things much more revolting 
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than pigeon-shooting, conducted under the auspices of gentlemen of position, 
with ladies of beauty and rank looking on and approving." 

The Home Secretary spoke on the side of Mr. Anderson, as did also many 
other members of the House ; it is not of consequence to recapitulate what he 
said, but a sensational point was made by the reading of an extract from a letter 
which he had received from a lady. She writes — ** I have had numy sad oppor- 
tunities of seeing the cruelties which are consequent upon this so-called sport. 
The poor birds are inhumanly treated before they are put in the trap ; their eyes 
put out, their beaks turned and twisted inwards, and other outrages committed 
which I cannot mention. Hundreds escaped death by the gun onlv to linger 
wounded frequently for days on the roof of this house and elsewhere." (Sensation.) 

The DiFSNCS seemed to be altogether taken by surprise. The 
defenders of the sport had no telling arguments ready to offer, and 
what they did say was not an effective answer to the charges made 
by Mr. Anderson and his supporters. Sir Herbert Maxwell dwelt 
more on the general proposition, '^ if you begin to interfere with 
sport where is your interference to end ? " than on the particular 
pastime of pigeon-shooting. Moreover, he stated that he knew the 
officers of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals had 
often been present at the matches at Hurlingham, but they declared that 
in their opinion no cruelties had been practised. The following is a 
short extract from the speech delivered by the noble baronet :— ^ 

^ I have the greatest possible reluctance in opposing any bill which has for its 
object to ameliorate the condition of animal life. This country is a long way 
ahead of any other civilised country in the care which is bestowed on the lower 
animals. Long may it remain so, and I trust our endeavours will never be 
relaxed. Use e^ery legitimate means for preserving life ; but I ask the hoo. 
member to look at the question from the standpoint of the pigeon. He has 
described the shooting of blue rocks. Well, a great many blue rocks would 
never live at all but for the shooting. What I wish to point out is that if an end 
is put to pigeon-scooting, these blue rocks will never be called into exbtence 
at all. 

The foregoing summary shows the spirit of the House of 
Commons in dealing with the pigeon portion of Mr. Anderson's 
Bill. As became honourable men, they expressed their horror at 
the cruelties said to be practised, and denounced them most heartily, 
as was quite to be expected ; but they did not bring out, as was also 
to be expected, the points in favour of all sport, pigeon-shooting 
included, that might so easily have been made, and which are 
glanced at in the following remarks. 

With regard to the second clause of the Bill introduced by Mr. 
Anderson, but which was withdrawn in order to secure the passing 
of the clause relating to pigeon-shooting, there is a good deal to be 
said, and as a matter of fact a good deal was said, on both sides of the 
question. There arose in the course of the debate the case of tame 
stag-hunting, which has been energetically condemned by one of 
England's foremost sportsmen, as a barbarous amusement that should 
be put down by law, instead of being supported by Government. I 
say ditto to these sentiments of the member for the North Riding 
(Sir F. A. Millbank). No sportsman who has been in a ^' stalk, 
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or who has chased the bounding roebuck in the heart of the Scottish 
Highlands, can for a moment look with satisfaction at the hunting 
of a semi-tame animal. No doubt a ten-mile ride with Her 
Majesty's Buckhounds may on some days prove very exhilirating, and 
to persons who have never followed a fox may seem good sport, but 
it lacks the joyous sense of freedom of a real hunt ; it is somewhat 
of kin to this system of enclosed coursing which is being so actively 
promoted by the proprietors of gate-money racing enclosures. At 
these, the hare is simply an instrument of gambling, or an object by 
means of which sixpences are bagged at the gates ^om persons who 
fancy they are going to see real sport ! I do not require to tell the 
readers of 'Baily ' that the kind of coursing thus indicated is no more 
^ sport '' than shooting in a barn-yard at tame fowls would be. 

The chief Victor in all open-air sport is, that there is no hitting 
below the belt — the hunted animal must have a fair start, and be 
placed on such a footing that it has as good a chance for its life as 
its pursuers have to kill it ; it ought to be even betting on the result, 
and as a general rule this is at present (or at all events is supposed to 
be) the chief characteristic of English sport. The maiming of the 
poor pigeons is an excrescence that all good men and true will 
greatly deplore. That roughs and swindlers, of every degree of 
turpitude, have attached themselves to our pastimes is a misfortune 
that has to be struggled against. Mr. Anderson, whom we have 
no intention of abusing, states that he is in favour of legitimate 
■ sport — presumably the killing of wild animals; his platform is, be 
says, to prevent genuine sport from being discredited by the atrocities 
which have been introduced into pigeon matches. But as regards 
the plate or terra-cotta pigeon, which the hon. gentleman re- 
commends, I fail to see how it can ever take the place of the 
blue-rock or any other live pigeon. One may as well go into the 
monotonous labour (it is in no sense sport) of smashing so many 
glass balls, sent up in the air by a trick machine, and which always 
reach about the same height after describing the same curve. This 
is a kind of shooting which, as we have seen, can be made a cer* 
tainty — but, oh, it is wearisome, most wearisome ! 

The general question of cruelty to animals takes, of necessity, a 
wide range, and it is curious to note the sad want of logic which 
often accompanies its discussion. Men always want to ban other 
people's sins, and nurse their own with extreme care. A gentleman 
who goes into a state of horror over a '^ wounded dove " has nothing 
to say against the mode of killing the turkey which has been served 
at his table, or the lobster which has been converted into a tooth- 
some salad, and he eats his veal without inquiring into the mode by 
which the calf has been slaughtered, and he swallows half-a-dozen 
living oysters without the slightest compunction ! As a people we 
are humane, but really we must not lend ourselves to all the senti-^ 
mental cries of the day ; the business of the world must go on, the 
community must be fed, and it is surely not of consequence, not » 
thing to rave about, whether a fowl be shot or have its neck twisted. 
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The turkey and the calf are bled to death so that their flesh may be 
white as they are displayed at the dinner-table, and some of our 
crustacean dainties are slowly boiled to death, as all interested in 
fishing matters very well know. Do fishes suffer pain has been 
asked r Certainly they do, the greatest pain they endure being their 
removal from the watery home in which they live ; a trout or 
salmon ought to be killed the moment it is grassed. Perhaps the 
plan adopted by Lord Lovat was a good one. He kept a caldron 
of water boiling at a well-known salmon-leap^ into which many of 
the fish precipitated themselves in their frantic efforts to gain access 
to the upper stream. To &11 into this seething caldron gave them a 
quick death — a moment of dreadful agony, and all was over with 
the fish. 

It ought never to be forgotten that '^ cruelty " is a word of wide 
meaning. It is in a sense cruel to course a hare or hunt a fox. 
Bear-baiting and bull-baiting have long since been put down by 
the voice of public opinion, and cock-fighting, although the cocks 
are said to have liked the pastime, has long been a banished sport. 
And we are not quite sure about horse-racing ; but an old jockey 
said to me once, when asked his opinion as to whether or not 
racing was not a cruel sport : ^^ Cruel I lor bless you, sir, them 
'osses likes it — they be as fond on it as I am.'' I accepted the 
explanation, but was not convinced. Many a grouse, many a 
pheasant and partridge, are left on the field or moor to die a 
lingering death, with broken wings or maimed legs ; many a rabbit 
crawls into its burrow to die a dismal death from its wounds. 
We cannot help that ; unfortunately it is a factor of the sport^ust as 
is the writhing worm or minnow which is impaled on Mr. George 
Anderson's hook when he goes angling, and with which he ^^ plays '' 
his fish, a barbed hook being all the time in its mouth. The 
more we probe the question of the '' morality of our sports and 
pastimes " the greater seem the difficulties which beset the desire 
to arrive at a healthy conclusion ; and if we all take refuge in the 
grand decree that tells us, to man has been given dominion over all 
things weaker than himself, we cannot be blamed ; man is by far the 
most intelligent factor in the balance of nature, and if he pleases to 
command the slaying of wild animals, he must be obeyed so long as 
public sentiment is with him; when public sentiment changes 
sportsmen will have to obey its lead. 

One pigeon pastime being apparently disposed of, because, whether 
Mr. Anderson's Bill be carried or not, pigeon-shooting from traps 
appears doomed, I may now refer to a more innocent pastime, in 
which the dove plays a striking part. 

Readers of ' Baily's Magazine,' and all other persons who have 
travelled through oelgium, will bear me out when I say that no 
bird enjoys more consideration in that kingdom than the carrier 
pigeon. There is a perfect mania in that country for pigeon-flying. 
It is in honest truth, so far as I could ascertain, about the only 
pastime in which the hard-working Belgian people really heartily 
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indulge ; there are set races in which thousands of pounds are placed 
at stslke, and the King and all the members of the royal family sub- 
scribe munificently to the funds. Everybody in the little kingdom 
seems interested in '^ the carrier," all men talk of the pigeon, and 
some men make the training of them the business of their lives. There 
is a newspaper devoted to the sport, and some of the matches are 
more spoken about in Belgium than the Derby or Czarewitch is in 
London. Every child in Belgium takes an interest in the sport, and 
the Belgian ladies, from the Princesses to the peasantesses, if I may 
coin a word, delight in the pastime o^ pigeon-flying. We are doing 
a little now in flying pigeons in this country, although the sport, 
except in one or two provincial places, has not taken any very deep 
hold ; but it is a pastime to which no objection can be ofiered, 
except the one that some purists are always bringing to the front, 
namely that the flying of pigeons may prove an incentive to gambling. 
No doubt of it. In '' this cold commercial country," as Hawksky, 
in 'Still Waters/ calls England, everything that occurs gives rise to 
wagering. It is not long since a member of a fashionable church 
one Sunday morning wagered a friend a level sovereign that not a 
single piece of gold would be found in the oflkrtory bag ; needkss 
to say that there was one half sovereign found, and one of the 
bettors was heard to say that he never betted except when be bad 
a certainty. 

An offer of a wager of a rather extraordinary kind was once 
made by a poor collier in the county of Durham. He was ill, dying 
in fact, and the curate of his parish, a good man, was painting to faim 
in vivid language the home of the angels, to which, if he died 
repentant, he might perhaps be admitted. The dying pitman, who 
haid been in his day a keen pigeon fancier, grasped at the idea ; he 
liked the description of the angels with their grand spreading wings, 
which was given to him by the clergyman. 

^ They will be grand at fleein '," gasped the man. 

" No doubt of it," replied the curate. 

** Will you be in heaven too, parson ? " 

" I hope so, my friend,*' was the answer. 

** And have win^s as well as we ? " 

" Most likely — I trust so.'* 

'' Tell you what, parson, when we meet PU flee you for a 
sovereign ! " 

This was certainly a striking instance of the ruling passion being 
strong in death, but it is the fact. I believe that a large number of 
die Durham and Northumberland pitmen have taken kindly to the 
gentle sport of pigeon-flying, and a good deal of wagering is induced 
ia fov those who engage in the pastime. 

The carrier pigeon is of great anti<}uity. Its services were made 
use of in the long ago, and even up to the year 1862 it was largely 
used to make known the results of horse-races, and is even now used 
occasionally for the same purpose. At one time a flock of carrier 
pigeons was kept on the staft of BelVs Life^ and a writer in that 
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journal thus wrote about them a few years ago: — ^' These birds 
were continually at work, and were rare performers; in fact, through- 
out the season, they brought home nearly all the news from the 
principal race-meetings within one hundred miles of the metropolis, 
and with favourable weather we could always tell, within a few 
minutes, the time they would arrive from Newmarket, Goodwood, 
Stockbridge, Winchester, Southampton or Ascot. In consequence of 
the great height they soared while accomplishing their journey we very 
seldom lost one at the hands of a gunner, and their greatest enemies 
were the hawks, more especially if it was a bad partridge season." 
But pigeons with racing messages have often been killed for the sake 
of the information they carried. A Glasgow man, some fifty years 
ago, used to earn a bit of money by his early knowledge of what 
had won the Derby. He had an agent stationed at Thornhill, in 
Dumfrieshire, whose business it was to receive from the guard of the 
mail-coach the names of the placed horses, and transmit them by 
pigeon to Glasgow. The knowledge of the winner was in the 
possession of this astute person some hours before the mail-coach 
arrived, and it is said he made good use of the time in backing the 
winning and laying the losing horses. Upon one occasion, however 
he was ^ done " ; a friend, who knew his plan of obtaining the news, 
shot his- pigeon as it was nearing the dove-cot, and with the neces- 
sary information in his possession, did a little business on his own 
account: the message that year was — Phosphorus, jfr^// Caravan, 
second ; Mahometan, third. The stock-brokers in the olden 
times made good use of the carrier pigeons ; it is said that 
the news of the Duke of Wellington's victory on the field of 
Waterloo was brought to the Rothschilds in London by a pigeon, 
and it is well known that by means of the knowledge thus obtained 
they were enabled to lay the foundation of their gigantic fortunes. 
For many years that firm kept up a splendid stock of birds to carry 
news between London and Paris and other cities of Continental 
Europe. The uses of the carrier pigeon during the siege of Paris 
16 historical. Some wonderful feats of carriage were eilected by 
means of these homing birds. All sorts of devices were used to 
reduce the dimensions of the messages brought to Paris : they were 
photographed on films of collodion, which again were rolled up and 
enclosed in a small quill, and then sewn (the quill) on to the tail 
feathers of the feathered messengers. These films were many more 
times thinner and lighter than paper, and to ensure success, several 
copies of each despatch, which contained a numerous array of 
messages, were taken by the photographer, each being sent by a 
separate pigeon, so that in the event of one bird being shot, another 
would arrive safely at its destination. The birds employed were 
taken out of Paris to Tours and other places by means of balloons ; 
all the pigeons in the city that were of the proper kind being utilised 
for the service. Many of them, however, never reached their 
destination, being shot or otherwise killed en route. Some birds 
as many sometimes as twenty distinct sheets of messages. 
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When received, the despatches were too minute in their characters 
to be deciphered by the naked eye ; first of all they were read by 
means of a microscope and then copied ; but that process being a 
slow one, the messages were enlarged on a wall-screen by means of 
powerful glasses, so that a number of transcribers could set to work 
upon them. Copies of the Times and other newspapers, photo- 
graphed in miniature were, by means of the birds, received in Paris, 
much to the gratification of the inhabitants. In Paris, during all 
that weary time of siege, the pigeon was looked upon as a sacred 
bird, and we are told by Vizetelly, who has written a history of the 
peril of Paris, that the people were horror-stricken when they were 
told the Prussians had let loose a great number of hawks, with the 
view of intercepting the feathered letter-carriers, as they bore to the 
beleagured inhabitants the messages that would have proved so 

welcome. 

Ellangowan. 



SKETCHES IN THE SOUDAN. 

III. — The Arab Village {continued). 

The head sheikhs squeeze what they can out of the minor ones, 
these again out of those below them. In this part of (he country 
again tribute had to be paid to two governments, while to add still 
further to the distress, now and then the principal sheikh of the 
whole tribe, the Beni Amer, swooped down to collect what he could 
for his own personal expenses : 

" Big sheikhs have smaller sheikhs 
Upon their backs to bite 'em, 
Little sheikhs have lesser sheikhs, 
And so on, ad infimtumJ* 

Here it seems best to be a poor man, for directly he gets on a 
little, and owns a few cows or sheep, or a camel or two, the sheikh 
is down upon him at once, and makes him pay for everything he has. 
People are naturally afraid to grow dhurra, or make any attempt at 
agriculture, knowing well that they would not be gainers by it, but 
have all the proceeds of their labour taken from them. When a 
boy becomes a man he or his parents pay to the sheikh, and the 
sheikh to government, five dollars. The annual government tax on 
every ten goats or sheep is one dollar, on every cow three, and on 
every camel four dollars. The sheikh, however, extorts a good deal 
more from the owners of live stock, and annexes the cattle alto- 
gether if his demands cannot be satisfied. If the sheikh, on the 
other hand, fails to pay the government tax, he and his cattle are 
marched ofF to the nearest garrison town, and there the latter are 
sold by auction or straightway appropriated by the juling power. 

The sheikhs are well to do, and live on the best of the land. The 
shepherds work very hard, live on nothing but mUk, with occasionally 
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perhaps a little dhurra, and get nothing for it. The women in these 
villages are busy all day long mat-making, and no doubt earn some 
money for their husbands, hence the more wives a man has the more 
dollars he makes, and the more is afterwards squeezed out of him by 
his sheikh. Everything purchased from an Arab has to be paid for 
through the sheikh, who of course retains part. Only a smsdl share 
of our hunter's wages reached them, and even backsheesh given for 
game found and killed had to be given up afterwards to the indi- 
vidual who certainly deserved it least. In name these men are not 
slaves, but I doubt whether anywhere greater tyranny exists than in 
these small village communities. 

The flocks bolonging to some of the villages are enormous. I 
have often watched them bemg watered, from sunrise to sunset 
sometimes without intermission, and not at one well only, but at six 
or eight at the same time, provided each with at least one mud 
tank constantly kept filled. At early dawn shepherds, naked but for 
a small leathern apron, in twos and threes, would go to the wells, 
one descending into it to fill the leathern bucket, the others puUing 
it up by its long rope and emptying it into the basin made of baked 
mud, accompanying their heavy task with a monotonous sing-song. 
Their work lasted during the whole day, and it must indeed be no 
easy matter to keep the reservoirs filled when thirsty animals, closely 
packed, are crowding round them without intermission slaking their 
thirst — thirst which they can satisfy but once in the twenty-four 
hours. Soon after sunrise the flocks come down into the river bed, 
where the wells are always sunk, from both sides and by various 
tracks, always led and held in check by their shepherds, and accom- 
panied by one or two others. Herds of goats, sheep, cows, and 
camels arrived one after another. Some were driven at once to a 
well, others had to wait until some drinking place would be vacant. 
The men seemed to have great control over their numerous charges, 
and marshalled in compact bodies would keep them quietly lying 
and waiting in the sand. It was always a very picturesque scene, 
the numerous flocks and herds of every kind of domestic animal 
almost, some drinking, others waiting, some arriving, others leaving ; 
the spears of the shepherds stuck upright into the sand near the 
wells, and their shields hanging from them, while their owners were 
performing their ablutions or their devotions, and their comrades 
were busy keeping the mud tanks filled to the never-ceasing vocal 
accompaniment. Herds of kids and lambs were always kept separate, 
genersdly under the command of boys. All day long unceasingly 
they came and went, and it is no wonder that these villages have 
very frequently to be shifted, for everything green within possible 
reach of the wells must very rapidly be devoured by so many 
hungry mouths. The shepherd never leaves his flock, and lives 
entirely on the milk and a little native corn. With their primitive 
hatchets they cut down any branches out of reach of their charges, 
and at night they drive these into a thorn fence enclosure to protect 
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them from wild beasts, frequently lighting fires around as an addi- 
tional precautionary measure^ 

The tnilk is sent into the villages, made into butter by means of 
constant shaking in a (leathern) gtrba, and then sent in skins to the 
coast, whence it is exported in large quantities to Arabia. We 
sometimes were presented with eourds of sour milk^ and| though at 
first a little afraid of it, soon liked it so much that we never could 
get enough. It is simply curdled, very refreshing and nutritious, of 
course, and agrees excellently well with the stdmach, indeed far 
better than fresh milk, which, undergoing the curdling process 
after being swallowed, is almost certain to bring on a severe fit 
of indigestion, which the sour never does. This, excepting one 
lean goat, was the only present we ever received from the sheikhs, 
and that not generally without the strongest hints, and sometimes 
ohly on payment even ; with thousands and thousands of cattle the 
difficulty of obtaining milk was not easy to understand. The 
villagers complained greatly of the number of their beasts slain by 
lions, and no doubt with reason, for they were there in the jungles. 
One would therefore naturally expect to find the men only too glad 
to assist those who were so anxious to relieve them of some or all 
of these robbers, and that they would do everything in their power 
to beat the brushwood, as Indians certainly would have done, to get 
the lions out } but no, they had not the energy. ^' Inshallah I if 
the cattle were to be killed they would be ; what would be the use, 
therefore, of troubling oneself about it ? " The offer of backsheesh 
would, perhaps, tempt one man to accompany us in search of the 
royal beast, but there Was no energy about it, and therefore it always 
proved fruitless. The women, of course, had to do all the heavy 
work, staggering under ponderous waterskihs, which it was their 
duty to fill at the well and carry back to the village. The young 
children run about naked, but afterwards wear a loincloth, or a 
cotton sheet wound round the loins and thrown over their shoulders, 
according to the condition in life of their parents. The children's 
heads are always shaved on both sides, leaving a narrow strip of hair 
across the crown of the skull ; this is supposed to be a preventive 
against ophthalmia. 

Why does this population not increase more? These villages 
have, no doubt, existed a great many centuries, and are probably 
no bigger now than they were long, long ago ; nor does it seem 
likely that their number has increased, or is increasing, judging from 
the enormous tracts of country utterly deserted, and without a sign 
of a village or any human habitation. Probably the fevers raging here 
during the wet season, when the whole district becomes a swamp, 
kills off* a great number of the children, and of the grown-up people 
too ; for, although at that time the villages are moved up on to the 
hills and plateaux, the malarial poison claims many a victim. It is a 
favourable thing, however, that the population docs not increase to 
any very appreciablt extent, for, living as it does simply and solely 
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on, and by the flocks, without any industry and with no trade, it is 
very necessary that there should be plenty of space to allow of these 
large flocks to be frequently shifted about, a sine qud non where 
food for them is so very scarce, consisting, as it does/ solely of the 
scanty foliage of trees and bushes, scattered sparsely over the 
parched country.' 

On the third morning after our arrival the village was on the 
move in search of fresh pastures to a place a few miles higher up 
the river. This shifting of the community is a very simple affair; 
the huts are rapidly taken to pieces, the matting is rolled up, the 
sticks and poles tied together, and then everything is ready for 
removal on some beast of burden, camel, ox, cow, or donkey. 
The female members of the sheikh's family travel in gaily decorated 
^^ shuedoofs " on camels, and are attended by several servants on foot. 
A ''snugdoof is simply a mat hut placed upon a camel, in which 
the fair occupant reposes, sheltered from the sun and curious people's 
prying eyes. Considerable expense is incurred in decorating these 
ambulant retreats, and with a very picturesque effect generally. 
Bright scarlet, yellow and black cloth prettily embroidered with 
cowrie shells hangs down on all sides in festoons, over tastefully 
worked and variously coloured fine matting, while here and there 
red flags flutter, and suspended brass tinkling bells give notice of 
Mrs. Sheikh's approach. Several camels are required to carry the 
several ladies of the sheikh's family; for fear of quarrelling, I 
suppose, they all travel alone in solitary grandeur. The other 
members of the female community have to walk, but their house- 
hold goods are carried on animals, which, heavily laden, drag wearily 
along in the deep sand, urged on by stick or strong language, or both. 
The men, of course, leave most of the work to their ladies, and 
swagger along in front armed with spear and shield. The sheikhs 
are mounted on their small but good-looking horses, and, to show off 
their horsemanship, rush about frantically every now and then in 
full gallop, and suddenly pull their horses on to their haunches by 
the terribly severe Arab bit. Naked little children, whose only 
article of dress often is a necklace of coloured beads, and many half- 
starved curs accompany the caravan \ the aged and helpless have to 
get on as best they can — they are of no use to anyone, and therefore 
nobody cares for them. 

Men have already been sent on in advance to the new camping- 
ground to dig wells and prepare the drinking troughs. The beasts 
of burden, after arrival, are soon unloaded, and in a very short time 
the village is once more built up and protected by the usual circular 
fence of thorny mimosa shrub against the attacks of wild beasts. 

These villagers, being so often on the move, have no time or 
opportunity, even if the energy were there, to grow corn, and arc 
therefore dependant for their supplies of dhurra upon the grain- 
growing country further west. Dhurra — sorghum vulgare — food 
for man and beast, seems to be of three kinds — red, white, and 
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brown ; horses will not eat the lattef, but men prefer it on account 
of the larger size of the grains. Dhurra is eaten either whole boiled 
in water, with or without meat, or soaked for many days in sour 

milk, or, ground into a coarse flour, in the shape of bread. G 

and I had porridge made of it, which, very nourishing and palatable 
when eaten with milk or honey, formed the chief constituent of our 
break^t. It is the women's task to grind the dhurra, not by any 
means an easy one, for the grains are very hard, and the only mills 
at their disposal consist of two stones, of which one is worked by 
hand over the other. The flour is then made into a paste with 
water, and afterwards divided into masses of sufficieut size either to 
make small but thick loaves, or large circular very thin pancake- 
like bread, greatly resembling the Indian ^' chupattie.'' The latter 
are baked on a heated iron plate, the former in the interior of 
a large earthenware pot, which, similar to an oven, has previously 
been heated by means of coals inside. 

Bread is also made of the powdered resinous envelope of the nut 
of the dome-palm, a tree which supplies as many wants of the natives 
as does the bamboo in India. Mats are made of the leaves ; the 
Y-shaped division of the stem forms the main support of the mat 
hut, for which the leaf-stems furnish the framework ; the top interior 
of the young shoots is eaten boiled as a vegetable; the fruit is 
eagerlv sought after, and its eatable portion devoured by young and 
old ; lastly, threads are obtained from the fibrous interior of the leaf- 
stem, and these threads twisted together form excellent ropes. 

The youthful members of the sheikh's family, of course, do 
nothing, but the sons of those who are not born in the purple are 
soon sent out to tend the flocks, their first duties being generally 
with the lambs and kids. The girls, also, are not long left in idle- 
ness, but commence their life of drudgery early by collecting fire- 
wood and fetching water from the wells, under the weight of which, 
carried in girbas on their back, they stagger along morning and 
evening. Schools in these pastoral villages are naturally unknown, 
but when encamped some time before near a stationary settlement, 

G and I visited the village school, which apparently was well 

attended. The scholars were taught, besides a little reading and 
writing, to recite verses from the Coran. These verses were written 
in ink prepared with gum and the black from the outside of a 
cooking pot, upon flat oblong tablets of wood, about twelve inches 
by four, whitened over with chalk, and made of the trunk of the 
eucalyptus. Mohamed is supposed to have said that anything 
written upon the wood of that tree settles more easily in the human 
brain. 
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MACHEATH'S COMPLAINT. 

The deaths within a few weeks of each other of four such princely 
patrons of the Turf as Mr. Stirling Crawfurd, Lord Stamford, 
Mr. F. Gretton, and Mr. Clare Vyner, have not alone made a void 
in racing circles very difficult to fill up, but have also created a 
loss of at least 40,000/. in the racing coffers of this, and the two 
ensuing seasons. Such a monstrous accumulation of lapsed nomi- 
nations, lost forfeits, and disqualified horses, has hardly ever been 
remembered at the commencement of a racing season. No wonder, 
then, that the old burning question once more asserts itself with 
redoubled energy, — 

<^ Why should the death of a nominator cause disqualification of 
all the horses entered by him?" 

Mr. Tattersall, with his usual perspicuity, has put forward this 
question in the sporting papers, and Macheath in his box, meta- 
phoricallv, does the same, and undoubtedly their case is a strong 
one. Tney put it unanswerably, that by the death of Mr. Crawfurd 
a loss has occurred of at least 15,000/. in the minor forfeits to the 
value of future stakes, and racing funds, as well as a scarcely less 
sum in the reduced value, by disqualification, of one of the finest 
racing studs in the world, to say nothing of innumerable bets that 
have been declared ofF, and the confusion that has occurred in the 
Turf market by the elimination firom all the great races of a 
number of leading favourites and likely competitors. 

Mr. Craven, a prominent member of the Jockey Club^ answers 
this grave query of the leading partner of our great horse-selling 
firm by simply saying — ^^'The matter has been well considered, 
but the Jockey Club do not see their way to any alteration or 
improvement of the present rule, — unless all entries are made 
payable at tlie time of entry T 

Here, then, we have in the plainest, most concise form, the 
point of this important question from a Jockey Club view ; and it 
becomes incumbent upon every well-wisher of the Turf to handle 
this question from this standpoint. No one will deny its difficulties 
or dangers ; but on the legal and common-sense principle, that 
"there is no wrong without a remedy," let us discuss calmly and 
considerately, for the feelings of the Jockey Club, whether there is 
really no way of escape from this too evident blot on racing law. 

In the first place, is the proposition untenable, that nominations 
should be transferable \ 

Supposing A., the owner of a horse, engages him as a year- 
ling, in the Derby, and sells him to B. before that race. Why 
should not B., by going to the stakeholder's office and paying the 
forfeit, or giving security for it, or by some means satisfying the 
stakeholder that he has ample means, and has purchased the 
horse with his engagements, be allowed to have the entry transferred 
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into his own name ?^-due notice of which should appear in the 
Calendar. 

In such a case, the remainder of the stake is due at the scales, and 
can be made perfectly safe then, if the horse is brought to the post, 
and nobody can be damnified, that we can see, by such a proceed- 
ing, while the original owner or nominator is relieved of liability. 
An owner, indeed, now, in selling under Lord Exeter's conditions, 
enters into a conditional arrangement with the purchaser for a share 
of profit and liability for engagements, but the uncertainty of the 
nominator's life, and a chance of the vitiation of the bargain, under- 
lies the whole transaction. The case for allowing a transfer of 
nominations in the lifetime of the original nominator is so strong, 
and, as it strikes us, so unanswerable, that we have put it first. 
Here there are no executors to be dealt with, nor any fresh question 
of legal liability. It is simply one of expediency, and if the Jockey 
Club can trust in the honesty of stakeholders, in seeing that the new 
nomination is as safe as the old one, why should not a trial be made 
of it? 

When we come, however, to consider the case of the survival 
of an entry beyond the nominator's life, and of transfer by an 
executor of such assets of a deceased turfite as his horses' engage- 
ments, we certainly come, at first sight, upon a fresh difficulty, 
especially where, as Mr. Craven puts it, '^ bad horses are engaged." 
Were they all *' Macheaths " or " Energies," little demur would 
be made in depositing the forfeits, and demanding a transfer of the 
nominations to willing purchasers. Horses the property of defunct 
turfites must, however, be dealt with as a whole, and to do this 
there is the legal difficulty to be faced — *^ Are entries and forfeits 
legal liabilities ? " We are ail well aware that they attach to the 
horse, as a disqualification until paid, if the nominator lives until 
after the race is run ; but this is not considered a sufficient pro- 
tection to the stakeholder, if the nominator be dead before the race. 
At the legality of the ordinary form of an entry, as promising to 
stake a certain sum of money on a horse for a race, we fear a lawyer 
would shake his head in a court of law ; and this is the stumbling- 
block which the Jockey Club thinks fktal to touching upon the 
question at all. Have the Jockey Club ever considered whether 
entries, or rather forfeits, could be legalized ? And whether or 
not the Gordian knot could be cut in any way i Betting is illegal ; 
but betting by coounission is not practically illegal. That is, the 
commission agent can recover from bis client, money invested on 
his behalf and at his request, although the investment itself is illegal, 
and could not be recovered as between the agent and the man 
who lays the bet. Why could not this principle be applied to 
entries i It might necessitate the intervention of a third party in 
the transaction — ^an owner's agent as distinct from the clerk of the 
course or stakeholder, — z very useful and responsible person, or firm, 
that could easily be found to underwrite as it were entries ; and it 
would be cheaper to pay a commission to this agent or firm on 
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winnings, or entriof^ or bu6in<3ss done, in order Cp ensure, not only 
exactness, but lafety, and security for ouUay »nd investment, th^if, 
as at preient, to be perfectly uninmred, gnd liable, on your death, 
to have your property decimated in value. 

All ihat would be needed in marking the entry in the Calendar, 
would be to add, ^ per Mr. and Messri. Sp-and-sp," the ^u^bori^d 
agent, who would be liable to the stakeholder, and, of course, tal^ 
due security from his principal, the owner. This would show thi| 
public those entries, which were guarded from lapiing by the dea^ 
of the owner, and give security to betting, as well as to the val^e of 
a racing stud in the hands of an executor. Messrs. W^atberly 
would no doubt underwritis many nominations themselves. 

If the Jockey Club required further security against thr avoids 
ance pf forfeits by executors, or their assigns, on bad horses, let them 
ordain a rule, th^t all forfeits of deceased nominators shall be paid 
or secured, before any horse of such deceased person is allowed to 
run. This would soon open the door to a racing syndicate of those 
interested in any single good horse for joining to clear off all for- 
feits, so as to allow it to run for its original engagement^. It may 
be said that this remedy is merely permissive, and that it might not, 
if made law, be adopted by small owners, and this is perfectly true ; 
but if the Jockey Club once open the door, and invite an entrance, 
it will be the fault of those who refuse to avail themselves of the 
rule if their representatives find themselves in the position of 
having disqualified horses on their hands to dispose of. 

We can answer for it that one class of nominators would 
welcome the change, and those are breeders, who engage and sell 
yearlings, and who, in many cases, are made liable for forfeits when 
they are unable to scratch the animals, because they have sold them 
with their engagements, perhaps to persons who never intend to race 
them in England, and do not bother themselves to scratch them, 
and pay the minor forfeits. Clerks of the courses, too, are heavy 
losers by the law as it stands, from the large amount of lapsed 
forfeits to the fund, which have to be written off the credit side 
of their ledgers. 

There appears another, and broader, view of this question, whiish 
seems to us to loom in the not far distance, and which it is not 
our desire to more than lightly touch upon here. The Jockey 
Club are no longer on inchoate body — they are large landowners-^- 
they farm a huge concern on Newmarket Heath — they tyrannize 
mildly over the destinies of the Turf. One of their first concerns 
must be to secure their position, and legalize their funds — stakes 
and forfeits included. Why should tBey not be incorporated by 
Act of Parliament ? or by Letters Patent i Why should not they 
be, if not a chartered company, at least a legalized company, to 
whom the sporting world could look with something like assurance 
and pride, and whose bye*laws in that evetit would have real power 
in regulating racecourses, and racing generally ? • It is as absurd and 
falladous as anything can possibly be to say of racing, that it it 
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'^ illegal/' and yet it now stands out as the national pastime almost 
in a similarly anomalous position to betting or card-playing. 

There are so many eminent men who are members of the Jockey 
Club, that for the body as a whole to accept the fiat of Mr. Craven, 
and say that no reform is possible in the matter of disqualification of 
deceased owners or nominators, short of a readjr-money payment 
(perhaps years before the engagement comes off), is, in our opinion, 
to cast a slur upon the Club, which is undeserving. We may be 
very wide of the mark in our endeavours to hit the bullesye, but there 
are counsel learned in the law, who will condescend to advise on 
it, and we are sure, '^ dear Baily," that as long as there is a wron?, 
a palpable wrong, brought before the racing legislature prominently 
by recent events, you will always, in your powerful columns, be 
ready to discuss it in all its bearings, and honestly and good tem- 
pered ly to advocate its removal — saying, with Dr. Johnson — 

'^ For we that live to please, must please to live." 

Then will no longer be heard ^'Macheath's complaint" in the 
zenith of his power, as he moans, like Gonzalo in the Tempest — 



*' No use of metal, com, or wine, or oil ; 
No occupation." 



Borderer. 



« PIGBURY'S POND.'' 
Bv J. P. Wheeldow. 



"OwD Jemmy Pigbury," or "Snatterin' Jim," as the country 
folks were wont at times to call him, was, without any exception, 
the most ill-natured, perverse, cross-grained, snarling old rascal that 
ever tried to set a little community of simple people by the ears. His 
chief delight lav in making mischief. Next to that was the exercise 
of a wonderful capacity he possessed for grumbling at his own ill- 
luck — which ill-luck, be it said, was of far greater extent in Master 
Jemmy's imaginative mind, than in reality. Whenever he was silent 
on this personal head, which was very seldom indeed, he filled up the 
interval by a running commentary, couched in bitterly snarling, ill- 
tempered language upon the supposed better fortune wnich his neigh- 
bours enjoyed. As obstinate as a mule, he would take no one's advice, 
even though it were tendered in a frank and friendly spirit. Then he 
was selfish and inhospitable to a degree, churlish and boorish to every 
one about him. Thus he never made friends, or even kept up a standing 
acquaintance. If by any accident of chance he did strike up the 
passing friendship of an hour at the tavern ordinary on market-day 
in one week, so sure as the next came round again, it was swamped 
and lost, by reason of the overbearing brutality of his character and 
disposition. Not a man of all the little cattle-jobbers and fanners 
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who attended Possulton cattle-market was half so much disliked as 
he, and assuredly no one was a tithe so rough and uncouth in his 
manner of dealing with both men and beasts. 

He was a tall thin old man, with drooping gait and round, ungainly 
shoulders. The uzliest feature in his hct was a weak, shifty mouth, 
with thin viperish-Tooking lips. It was a mouth very much creased, 
lined, and drawn down at the corners; and when ^^owd Jimmy" 
got to the '' argufying" point, directly after the second tumbler 
made its appearance, and the relics of roast and boiled, hard putty- 
like cheese and gritty celery, had been cleared away, it was a mouth 
that, by reason of its vile curves and sinuous twists, never failed to 
hold one's attention, by virtue of its strongly photographed resem- 
blance to that of an utterly hard-hearted villain and rascal. His eyes 
were small and deep-set. His skin was yellow and full of wrinkles, 
which here and there held a deposit of dirt or dust, and so marked 
his countenance still more strongly. 

It was always the same in the market-place. So surely as an 
unfortunate £it pig enlisted Jemmy's attention, so surely aid that 
wretched beast have a bad time. He would always seem to take 
the most sinister and demon-like pleasure in pinching and poking the 
miserable animal in the very tenderest places, the while he admin- 
istered sly and fugitive prods with his short iron-pointed goad, 
amongst the most susceptible portions of its long-sufFering body. 
Pigs were Jemmy's weak point, for he owned a famous strain of 
white Berkshire, which I think occupied the warmest corner of his 
heart — always supposing that he ever had any, a matter involved in 
very grave aoubt. Swine, as a rule, are a race of singularly suspicious 
animals, always, to my mind, crying out before thev are hurt. In 
the case, however, of such as came under Jemmy s regardful eye, 
there could be little foundation for any assumption of weakness of 
temperament on the part of the animal concerned, for he usually 
commenced the process of *' handling " with a prod of such a vigorous 
character, that a yell of magnitude following its receipt might well 
be excused. Then would that rascally mouth crease up, and wrinkle 
into an hundred strange curves at the corners, while a hardly defined 
smile flitting over his face evinced a sort of satisfaction that he had had 
an opportunity of gratifying his malicious spite on some other man's 
cattle in lieu of his own. As the pig complained wailingly, so would 
"owd Jemmy" smile grimly; but what perhaps caused him the 
greatest satisraction was the opportunity of *' cobbing " unfortunate 
tethered calves over the nose with his ash plant — a friendly ceremony 
he never omitted by any shadow of a chance. So sure as he spied a 
poor little baby-bull, or youthful milker, boring with its pretty deer- 
like head, and pulling anxiously at the rope which held it tethered 
either to the wheel of a soil-stained cart, or the tarred fencing of 
one of the cattle-pens, then so surely would he go out of his way to 
pinch and otherwise assail the poor animal's loins and flank, winding 
up the process by the doubtless pleasing ceremony to the assailed 
one, of tapping it forcibly on the nose. If it bellowed sadly and 
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wailinglyy so much the better. Then would Jemmy's deep-set eyes 
glisten cruelly, while his evil mouth wrestled with a gathering smile. 
Altogether Jemmy Pigbury, in his natural moods, invariably g»ve 
me the impression of l>eing a sort of agricultural and pig-ilealine 
Quilp, built on lines which, if possible, were a little more cold and 
cruel, graspy and greedy, than those of the great original himself. 
When he ever attempted — and it was only at very rare intervsls 
that he did so — to put on a pleasiiuj;, jocular, and guileless manner, 
in the matter of a crafty purchase of corn or stock, he reminded me 
of an especially detestable hobgoblin or Satyr trying to be amiable, 
and making a huge muddle of the whole precious performance. 

The one and only redeeming feature about his character, at least 
in my eyes, was an intense and overwhelming love of field sports, and 
fishing in particular. Get ^' owd Jemmy " fairly settled to his pipe, 
and chatting over fishing, and straightway the inharmonious lines in 
his face, the greedy, cruel look, gradually faded and died out, and in 
its stead there was simply'the face of a warped and disappointed man. 
His miserably dilapidated farmhouse, with its tumblendown barns 
and roofless outhouses, stood hard by the highroad leading to 
Possulton village. One large barn forced itself upon one's noticcj u 
looking venerably sturdv and strong, while everything else had almost 
imperceptibly dwindlea down to utter rack and ruin. It had, so the 
country people said, originally been a portion of an ancient monastic 
house, all else of which had been swept away by the never-failjng 
reach of the hand of Time. Its walls were built of irregularly-shaped 
blocks of granite; were half covered with ivy, and, where the 
clinging tendrils of that ever-charming beautifier ceased, grey lichens 
and crisp ruddy mosses took their place, each clump adorned with a 
tiny forest of tall seed-pods with reddish heads. Round the base of 
these ponderous and ancient walls there slumbered — deadly cold and 
chill in wintry days, and festering under the hot glaring summer 
sky — ^ foul, weeif^grown moat. Its waters, where they could be 
seen, were black as ink, and yet clear and bright. It was nearly 
covered with lily pads, bearing, in the hot and lusty summer, many 
clusters of pure snow-white flakes of blossom, which gleamed 
ghastly and white in the rays of a full moon, while it was hemmed 
and fenced in on all sides with a thick belt of tall reeds. An ancient 
orchard full of warped, storm-battered, yet beautifully picturesque 
old trees, principally apple and pear, was fenced off from the high 
road by a thickset hedge of holly and cropped yew. In the tender 
spring-tide, when every trailing bough was laden with a mass of 
snowy delicate pink bloom, these trees were a perfect picture in 
themselves, and served to beautify even the neglected ruined home-* 
stead standing in their rear. In the ripe time of golden sheaves aad 
full creaking wains they were equally beautiful, for then their long 
arms wene trended gracefully towards Mother Earth, each bowed with 
a great weight of ruddyncheeked apples, or yellow luscious pears^*-^ 
temptation which might well have been held as warranting the 
incursion of hordes of juvenile village thieves. Such incursions, 
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however, never occurred, and Jemmy's fruit was safe as though 
it were protected by a battalion of soldiers ; for here it was that the 
Lady Abbess was said to walk o' nights, muttering saintly prayers 
and wringing her dead hands, so that not a boy in the village would 
have been seen near that orchard after nightfdl for a whole sackful 
of apples or a cartload of pears. It was whispered about that '^ owd 
Jemmy,'' in early life, had been crossed in love, and that from that 
time he had never been the same man again. Consequently, with 
the exception of one old, dreadfully deaf, and most hideous haridan, 
who ministered to his few solitary wants in the shape of an occasional 
shirt-button, or the cooking of a mutton-chop, and who lived heaven 
knows how or where about that dirty neglected place, there bad 
been no woman near it for forty years. I could well believe it, for 
I never saw such a dismal, dilapidated hole in my life. 

The moat just mentioned extended, as I have said, along the 
foot of the outside walls of the great barn* Then it ran under an 
ancient stone bridge with one arch onlv, which apparently had at 
one time, and ages ago probably, formed the principal approach to 
the place. This bridge was still used as a point of entrance or 
departure to or from a by-road leading across the fields; but a 
beautiful yet grotesquely shaped pair of stone pillars, and a mag- 
nificently moulded iron gate, rich in strange flutings and scroll work 
of leaves and flowers, had been ruthlessly broken and destroyed by 
the wheels of heavy waggons, and lay where thev had fallen, rusting 
and rotting in the deep black water. Beyond tne bridge, the moat 
lay still and solemn under the reflected warmth of a delightfully 
sunny wall, which had at one time formed the boundary of the 
priory gardens. Here, perhaps, shy, demure nuns had walked, or 
the place had echoed with the laugh of portly abbot and jovial friars 
telling a goodly story. And then, ah, and then, it sleepily emptied 
itself into, or rather lazily joined issue with, the dark gruesome 
waters of a wide and extensive mere, haunted at all times by bald- 
headed coots, graceful crested grebes, and old-fashioned grey herons. 
In the winter it was tenanted besides by a colony of ducks, 
while snipe lay thick all round the rushy margin* This was Pig- 
bury's Pond, and it was said to be full of heavy fish. Close to 
some old broken stone steps, nearly all trace of which was gone, and 
whereat in days gone by the portly abbot aforesaid may have landed 
from many a well-paid fishing excursbn — there were the remains of 
an old fish stew. At one time it had doubtless held a goodly store of 
fat, slimy tench and ponderous carp, but it was dry in my day, and 
covered with rushes, which only afforded a nesting-place now and 
again for a few pairs of stray ducks or a little army of moorhens 
and starlings. For these latter birds, and particularly in the winter 
time, the vicinity of the rush-fringed mere was a favourite roosting- 
place. They flocked there in thousands, and the noise of their 
wings, as they rose over and over again from the reeds, before 
finally settling down for the night, was like that occasioned by the 
distant rolling of a heavy surf on a rocky shore. 
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Young Tom Tull and I were great cronies in those days. If 
there was a badger in Possulton Woods, rely upon it we knew it ; 
and if there was an outlying nide of pheasants' eggs, which had 
escaped old fieazley the keeper's keen eye, just as certain was it 
that we knew all about that too. In point of fact, I doubt very 
gravely whether two more throughpaced demure rascals or deter- 
mined poaching scoundrels of the very deepest dye, could have been 
found in the whole village, femed as it was for ^^ waarm members," 
than Tom and I. Beazley both knew and felt it in his heart of 
hearts, and many a night when he had walked up to Tom's father's 
place — he was host of the dear old-fashioned cosv *^ BIythe Arms," 
where there was really good entertainment for botn man and beast — 
would he glare at Tom and I from behind his pipe, and mutteringly 
deal in fearsome anathemas wholesale ; the while my fellow villain 
would ask him innocently to show him on his hand the exact height 
at which to set a bit of copper wire wherewith to snare a rabbit. 

'^ As to yoU| madam/' said he one night, in his thick, gruff voice, 
addressing Tom's favourite black and tan Manchester terrier, as she 
lay stretched out in front of a blazing fire, which glittered on her 
smooth coat until it shone like satin. ^' As to you, madam, damme, 
but I'll put a chairge o' shot intew yew one o' these days, blarm my 
boddy ef I doant. Now yew see, my lady/' 

^^ Why, what in name o' thunder 's betch been dewin' neow, 
Beazley f" cried fat, jolly old TuU the landlord, taking his pipe from 
his mouth and turning his rubicund, glowing fape to the light of the 
roaring fire. '* What s poor -old Rags, my lad's little fancy betch 
here, been a doin' neow ? " and he stroked and patted the dog's 
sleek head with a kindly hand. 

*' Fancy betch, indeed ! " growled Beazley, while his eye glittered 
ominously. ^ She are a fancy betch, and no gammon about it. 
But I tell 'ee what, Tom, I wunna stan' it mooch longer, you see 
ef I do. She's more like a ghost than a tarrier dawg. Runs mute 
as a maggot, and is joost as fast as a greyhound. Say what you like, 
it's tew bad, 'pon my life it is ; for them two drabbited boys is a 
harryin' the rabbits mornin', noon, and night. Arst yourself now, 
what 'ud my loard say ef he coom to know about it, eh ? I want 
to be neighbourly, but dal it all, I wunna stan' it mooch longer." 

**What 'ud my loard say?" snarled **owd Jemmy Pigbury," 
poking his thin white face round the corner of his comfortably cur- 
tained settle seat. '^ Why, he'd say as you warnna fit to be a 
keeper at all. That is, ef his high and mighty lordship could find 
time to think o' sech poor warmint as yew and mey. But he 
could'nt, you know. He's too much occupied with his pupple and 
foine linen, and his port wine guzzlings, and turtle soupings, and 
blank mangering, to dew that, Billy Beazley." 

** I don t know about that, Mester Pigbury, by your leave," 
retorted a little vinegar-faced, sharp-eyed man, with a thin, long 
neck, wrapped in sundry folds of dirty stained white neckcloth. 
** No, I reclly don't know that. I call on every one here to witness 
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that my lord is an admirable friend to the deserving poor. And as 
to her worthy ladyship, I believe she's literally a ruining herself by 
a buying flannel veskits and petcicuts for the old men o the parish, 
and vilet powder for the pore mothers o' very young families." 

*' Vilet powder, indeed ! " croaked old Jemmy. " Better by 
half buy 'arf a ton o' arsenic, and serve that our, Mester Babsy. 
That mout keep 'em out o' workus, and vilet powder won't. And 
besides that, it ud bring a stroke o' business i' your way in perwid- 
ing a lot o' parish coffins, eh ? and besides that again, old men doant 
wear flannel petticuts much, unless it may be yew, which it's certain 
don't wear your own breeches. Ho ! ho ! he ! he 1 ' he sniggered 
cruelly, while the little man writhed again at the allusion to a per- 
fectly well-known position which he enjoyed in his own household. 
Then he continued, his mouth a very network of creasings, 
surveying his victim out of the corner of a half-closed eye while 
he slowly rasped a bristly chin with the palm of his hard hand. 
'^ Siggest it, Mester Babsy, siggest it, when you take tea with her 
ladyship again, and I'll go shares with you in the spekkylation." 

^' All that there sneering, Pigbury," rasped out the little man, 
with an air of sorrow and half-pitying asperity — '^ which I'm a sorry 
to see growing on you day by day, and a waxing stronger, like the 
vials of your wrath, and which you'll find, as the poet says, is 
sharper than a serpent's tooth to an ungrateful child— don't go to 
prove as my lord ain't a bountiful man and a kindhearted man.' 

'^ Rubbish, Mester Babsy, with your leave or without it ; and as 
to the serpent's tooth, that's another pint altogether, and depends 
percisely on wheer he bites the child. All I ken say is this, I 
begged hard to get a day or two's paltry fishin' in the big mere, 
and oh, certney not, my lord, here's blessings on him, couldn't 
permit it ' on no account.' " 

^' An' soly because they was a goin' to shute it next day for the 
wild fowl, and my lord didn't want it disturbed," cried Beazley, in 
a heat. " Yew'd never been refused before, Mester Pigbury, to 
my certain knowledge, and many's the good pike has I landed for 
yew, and yew never the man to say Beazley have a glass o' ale, 
and damme, I say," he roared, flinging his pipe violently into 
the grate, shattering it to atoms, ^^ as the man as says my loard 
ain't the kindest-hearted critter to a poor man, and the best master 
to his men for miles round this country side, I say as he's a liar, and 
let him stan' out on flure, be he's name's Pigbury or he's it aint. 
Coom ! " and the irate keeper stood up, with quivering nostril and 
flashing eye. There he stood for a moment, with his sturdy legs 
wide apart and his eye darting defiance. No one spoke or stirred, 
least of all '^ owd Jemmy," and presently Beazley said quietly and 
with a world of contempt in the ring of his voice : 

^^ Aye, I thowt so," and next he stooped to pat Rag's shiny head, 
while he asked young Tom to fill his pint mug with ale again. 

^^ You've got a lot to grumble about, I'm sure," cried young 
Tom, addressing the crestfallen Jemmy, and putting a foaming mug 
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within easy reach of Beazley's ready hand. ** How many times, 
I'd lilce to know, have I asked you to let me fish in that beastly 
old pond o* yours. Only the other day you was asked for me and 
my friend here, for one day*s fair fishin', and it was, No, you'd see 
us somethinged first ; eh, Mester Pigbury i ** 

" Mester rigbury 11 gev yew leave to fish now, Tom, I'm sure,** 
cried his sire. ^* Why, he's just been a beggin' with all his heart 
and sow! for me to gev him one o' my litter o' Master O'Callaghan 
and Snowdrift puppies, an' I'm sure such a matter as a bit o' 
fishin' " 

** Why, cert'nly," ejaculated old Jemmy, with a gush of enthu- 
siasm which caused the ugly mouth to wrinkle up in still more 
ugly fashion. ^^ Cert'niy, Tom ; } ou 's alius welkom. I was busy 
t'other day, lad ; very busy wi' them ricks o' mine*— good wheat, too ; 
and as to you, Beazley, what'U you drink ? " 

" Nothin' with cowards and wanton slanderers ! '* said the angry 
keeper, emptying his mug of ale. *' And so, as it's very nigh ten 
o'clock, I'll wish you all good-night." Then he turned to leave 
the little room, the brass buttons on his velveteen coat glittering not 
a bit brighter than his eyes, but came back to put his hand kindly 
on young Tom's shoulder sitting by his father's side, and say in low 
tones, " Tom, lad, do'ee kip out o' Home Copse wi' that fancy betch 
o' thine. Some o' these days my lord will he a walking it wi mey, 
and then quick and sharp it will be, ' Beazley, shute that dawg ! ' 
and yew know I never misses nothin*— leastways runnin*, Tom." 
And out he went. 

" Never misses nothin'," muttered Pigbury from his corner by the 
fire. '' No, he doant, to my certain knowledge. He never missed 
that lot from over WharnclifFe way, eh, when they come with a horse 
and cart and shipped every pheasant out o' Lower Plashetts ? He, he, 
he ! Oh no, he never misses nothin', don't Beazley ! Yah! this for 
him ! " and he snapped his fingers contemptuously. 

*' Jimmy, you're a rank bad un, and no man ! " vociferated Tom's 
burly, good-natured fether, rising hotly. ^^ Drat thee, man, if I 
hadn't promised — and I never break my word, or stab a man in the 
back — drat thee, I say, but you shouldn't hev one o' my pups, ef 
every string in thy withered old heart was crackin' for't Now it's 
time to go for everybody, 'cept yew, Mester Babsy ; and I want to 
see yew about my aunt's funeral over to WharnclifFe." 

The next morning at the very first peep of a glorious hazy autumnal 
day;, Tom and I, feeling pretty safe on the score of old Jemmy's 
anger, by virtue of the Master 0*Callaghan and Snowdrift litter, 
crept through the orchard silent as two thieves. There lay the moat, 
black and still as death itself. A thin curling film of vapour was 
slowly rising from the surface of the dark water, and as we pushed 
through the wet, dank grass we startled now an orange-billed black- 
bird, who darted through the trees quick as a snipe with a shrill 
^^ chink, chuckle chink ' of alarm, or a moorhen grubbing amongst 
the grass. How diflferent the flight of the latter ! Rising in ungainly 
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style the bird only just topped the tall herbage with its trailing legs as 
she scattered away for the shelter of the reeds. Once at the side of 
the deep moat we had almost every instant evidence of its internal 
life by the sight of great eddying rings caused by the silent cautious 
rising of fish. Here and there, at the shallow sides a big one shot away 
for the greater depths, raising a cloud of black inky-looking mud. 
At one place I well recollect that a handsome carp had pushed its 
golden^scaled body amongst the roots of the reeds^ and for a second's 
space lay helplessly floundering about in the shallow water. Tom 
dropped his pack of rods and tackle in an instant, and seizing the 
landing net — hr too small by-the-way — sped down to the spot with 
the speed of a hare. He actually had the great fish partly over the 
iron ring, and was wriggling him, as he fondly hoped, lower 
down into the bag of the net. But a big vigorous fish« in the full 
enjoyment of all its strength of muscle and fin, is a different matter 
altogether to one played out after a hard tussle, and so Tom found 
it. With a gallant upward spring the labbing great carp — a twelve- 
pounder at least — flung himself clear from the threatened danger, and, 
diving instantly into deeper water, left us only a fleeting memory of 
his grandeur and beauty. 

*' A nice bit of luck that to start with 1 " said Tom, flinging his 
cap on the ground, his brown eyes ablaze and half out of his head. 
'^ I thought I had him safe as a church.'' 

" Never mind, Tom, we'll give them something presently. Hist, 
for vour very life ! There's a jolly old coot amongst those reeds. 
Look, right under your nose nearly I Have at her with the net ! 
And, by the hokey, there goes a score of ducks at least." 

Tom had dashed down so swiftly to the place where the fish lay 
struggling, and our own approach had been so quiet and still beforehand, 
that he had actually surprised the bird, which lay cowering amongst 
the reeds. But at the first movement of the net in its vicinity, and 
the lad had to plunge one foot deep into the swampy margin to get 
near her. Mistress Coot, with a sharp, croaking cry was off like a 
shot, and rising every instant higher in her clumsy flight, splashed 
down at last far out on the still sleeping waters of the great mist- 
wreathed mere. 

We elected to go right round to the farther side, and fish in the 
vicinity of a little hut and wood-stack which stood there. Here we 
knew the water was very deep — always an advantage in our eyef, 
and, moreover, because we knew that we should be well out of 
** owd Jemmy's " keen inquisitive sight. As we skirted the sides of 
the great lake with its tall protecting mass of reedy sedge and rushes, 
many a bronze-winged teal and gailv plumaged wild duck rose from 
the close covert with a splash and clatter of mounting wings, while 
at certain shallow places we disturbed three or four solemn-looking 
grey herons standing knee-deep in the water, their long necks drawn 
back and watching with a sidelong look of their keen and glittering 
eyes for passing prey. At our approach these wary birds flushed up 
with slow and lumbering flight, and at last we came to a place whe^ 
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doubtless other stray knights of the rod had before then tried their skill 
It was close to the wood-pile, and while the reeds at the water's side 
were beaten down firmly, an old hurdle had been laid flat so as to 
make solid standing-ground. Here then we took our stand, or rather 
brought some big ^gots from the pile and sat down, foiling natu- 
rally into a discussion as to what baits to use and what sort of fish 
it was probable we should most easily ensnare. Upon plumbing the 
depth we found ^the water was fiiU ten feet deep not a yard out 
from the edge, and presently, after a liberal libation of bread and 
bran, Tom's tackle, baited with wasp grub, and my own hook, with 
a thoroughly scoured bright lob-worm for lure, reposed well on the 
marly bottom. Hardly had Tom's float settled to its moorings, 
before a decided and dashing dip of the quill told of the attack of 
some hidden antagonist. He was far too good a judge to deal rashly 
with it, so that he let it dip down again and again, nearly to the cap, 
before cautiously taking the rod in hand. I'hen the float sank gently 
down into the clear water, fading gradually out of sight. In a twink- 
ling Tom fired the first shot, and from the tremendous downward lunge 
of the rod's top I saw in an instant that he had no mean foe to contend 
with. I got my own tackle quickly out of the way, while all the while 
the fight waxed fast and furious. The reel whizzed shrilly discoursing 
most eloquent music, while even at that depth when the fish neared 
the surface at all, great eddies rolled up, and settled down again, as 
the hooked fish pulled heavily and struck the water with its broad 
tail. Once we caught sight of a glorious gleam of greenish golden 
sheen far down, the vanishing sight of a ponderous lusty body. Both 
of us vowed it was a great carp, a ten, aye even a twenty pounder, 
and it was not until the beaten fish gave token of submission by 
splashing heavily on the surface that we were certain of its identity. 
It was a magnificent tench of fully four pounds weight ; and elated 
beyond measure, Tom, hardly giving himself time to admire his 
prize, deftly threaded other grubs and dropped his float again into 
the same place. I stood watching the fish as it lay floundering about 
amongst the reedy soddened growth forming the shore, but a loud 
exultant whisper caused me to turn my head and there was Tom 
with his neck craned out to the fullest extent, his rod literally 
trembling in his hand and his staring eyes riveted on the float. 

" Don't move, old chap I " he gasped. *' I've just had another 
awful bite, and there^oh Lord, the float's gone ! " At the last words 
he lifted his hand and arm smartly, and the stroke on the strained 
line echoed in the still morning air. It was another big tench quite 
as large as the first, and just as gamesome, and the way in which he 
pulled first this way and then that was a caution. At last he was 
netted, and then changing my bait, I was fast in an instant in 
something desperately powerful, which at the outset smashed my 
top-joint like a sugarstick. Very careful play and tender handling 
brought him, however, to book, and a tench bigger than either of 
my friend's went to keep them company. After that we never got 
another of the same family until nearly the last thing at night, but 
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killed in the interim a splendid basket of rudd, the handsomest take 
of fish it ever fell to my lot to see. At the end of the day we had 
three or four brace of grand tench, about sixty pounds 'of rudd, as 
nearly as I can recollect, and one jack of six or seven pounds which 
fell victim to a well-scoured lob-worm. The daylight had faded, 
the grey shadows of an autumn gloaming had begun to settle down 
over the great mere, before we began to think of trudging quietly 
home, and my life upon it but it will be many a long day before I 
forget Pigbury's Pond. 
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The Invoice.— Shire Horses and Shire Hunting— Grand Military and Void 

Nomination — ^Theatricals and Gossip. 

Pleasant and seductive were the opening days of March. A cessation from 
the perpetual downpour, the possibility of crossing Piccadilly without 
soiling one's boots, and being able to stroll from theatre to club without 
taking a cab, were so many luxuries from which London had been long de- 
barred. This delightful state of affairs did not, however, last long. Winter 
paid us a visit in a very bobterous fashion, with snow, frost, and east wind, 
and the concomitant of the latter — March dust. We have seen it stated that 
the appearance of the two University crews at Putney is always the signal for 
a meteorological " disturbance " of some sort or another, and we think there 
must be a good deal in it. Perhaps Professor Smith and Captain Toynbee 
will put their heads together and kindly explain what connection there is 
between Dark and Light Blue and the East Wind. As Tenterden steeple, it 
is well known has or had much to do with the Goodwin Sands, we will 
hope that by next year the practice of the crews will be prevented bringing 
bad weather in its train. 

But still the change was a welcome one. There was the Cart Horse Show 
at the Agricultural Hall (this makes the fourth visit to Islington in the year) 
to attract people who care for the preservation and improvement of that old 
English breed. The Cart Horse has a Stud Book now as well as his aristo- 
cratic brother who vexes our souls on the Rowley and other miles, and there 
is blood as blue recorded therein as is to be found in the Old Burlington 
Street publication. We believe it was only four or five years ago— but we 
are not speaking by the card — ^that the idea of a Cart Horse Stud Book was 
started. It took rapid root, however, and with the very best results not only 
in the improvement of the breed and the development, by judicious crossings, 
of a standard of excellence, but of course adding considerably to the value of 
the animal. The farmers have found it their interest to pay attention to 
securing a good strain of the old English shire breed, for the prices teamsters 
command now would have astonished us all twenty or thirty years ago. 
That the Cart Horse Stud Book produced a Cart Horse Show, goes without 
saying. We first made acquaintance with it last year, but the first Show was 
held in 1880, and from small beginnings has developed into a really grand 
display of a kind of horseflesh of which we, as Englishmen, ought to be very 
proud. Who were the original ancestors of the English cart horse, or where 
they came from, is not so much to the point ; but it is important to know 
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that one effect of this movement has been the settling of what b and what is 
not a true-shaped teamster. Perhaps, by the way, that still remains somewhat 
of a moot point ; for we found much divergence of opinion at Islington as to 
what prize-winner possessed the true lines and which did not. But that only 
proves what good the Show is doing, by calling attention to what] should be 
the beau ideal of a cart horse sire. We have pretty well settled by this time 
what the racehorse should be '* in the bloom of his pride.*' There ought to 
be no difHculty in fixing the standard of his lowly brother. 

The display at the Agricultural Hall last month, however, did present dif- 
ficulties — to the judges. So excellent was the show in some of the classes — 
so very good and even were the three-year-olds especially — that Messrs. 
Norman, Rowland, and Smith held high debate and had great strivings and 
contentions over them and others. Among the five-year-old stallions, Spark, 
whom we remember much admiring last year, stood pre-eminent; and 
though the judges seemed to hesitate for some time between him and 
Exchange, it was a matter of surprise to most of the learned and unlearned 
spectators that there should be any doubt in the matter. Spark, now the pro- 
perty of Mr. Walter Gilbey, who gave his breeder 800/. for him, has grown 
into a splendid sire. Perhaps with his additional year he has lost a little of 
his former quality, but it would be difficult to pick holes in him. That the 
judges were of this opinion was shown by hb being awarded, in addition to 
hb blue rosette, the Champion Cup, value 50 ^neas, for the best stallion in 
the Show, as well as Lord Powis's Cup for the best stallion in the three first 
classes. So Spark left the ring covered with honours, and wc presume Mr. 
Walter Gilbey does not consider he gave too much for him. One of the 
most remarkable-looking horses there was the well-named Samson, the prize 
winner in the class for sires under sixteen hands. He was a giant among 
hb fellows, and there was no doubt about hb claim ; nor was there, we 
think, much about the three-year-old Esquire, the property of Lord Ellesmere; 
a very shapely horse indeed, with the quality often seen in a cart horse of that 
age, but which he loses as he grows older. The sires in this class were 
some of them very taking, and Roan Jumbo, exhibited by the Nottingham 
Corporation Sewage Farm, took the Cup for the best horse among the young 
ones. Altogether it was a most interesting Show, only yielding in attraction 
to that longer one in June when Mr. Sidney marshals hb array, and half 
London flocking thither, helps to make it really ^' merrie Islington." 

We gladly here append some remarks from a valued correspondent that 
will bear out the foregoing. 

^ /^Judges were unanimous in pronouncing the Show of 'Shire Horses' at 
the Agricultural Hall, on the 27th of February and three following days, to 
be an exceptionally good one. The entries were more numerous, and the 
quality of the horses exhibited was superior to any exhibition of the kind 
previously held in the United Kingdom. Mr. Walter Gilbey's black horse 
Spark, one of the finest specimens of the breed ever seen, carried off the 
Five-years-old Prize, as well as the President's Cup, given by the Earl of 
Powis, and the Champion Cup for the best stallion in the Show. Thb grand 
horse, bred by Mr. W. Rowland, of Creslow, in the Vale of Aylesbury, is 
by The Colonel out of Daisy, by King Charles, a noted horse. Daby was 
bred in the neighbourhood of Banbury and was bought by Mr. Rowland id 
Aylesbury market, and he still has her in hb possession. After gaining 
fourteen prizes at County competitions, Mr. Rowland entered Spark at the 
London Show in 188 1, where he won the Three-years-old Prize, as well as 
the Champion's Cup, and was purchased by Mr. Walter Gilbey for 800 
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guineas. In the following year he carried ofF the Four-years-oU Prize at 
the London Show, and many other prizes for his new owner. Spark serves 
mares at Mr. Gilbey's place, Elsenham Hall, in. Essex. A young horse 
named Enterprise of Cannock, which took the second prize in a very superior 
class of three-years-old y is a right good one. An excellent judge from the 
West Country in vain bid 550/. for him, and would have gone on, only that 
the horse was let, for the season, to a Cart-horse Society for 300/. On the 
last day of the Show several of the horses that had been exhibited were put 
up to auction and fetched remunerative prices. Farmers may do worse than 
breed cart-horses." 

The void nomination question, of course^ came to the surface on Mr. 
Crawfurd s death, and we have had the old arguments fro and con renewed, 
but with no satisfactory result. The question is so beset with difficulties, 
indeed, that he would be a veritable deus ex machina who solved them. The 
remedies of registration, double nominations, &c., fail to help us out of the 
woody and we cannot help thinking that both Mr. Tattersall, in his letter 
to the Morning Posty and the able public writers who have followed his 
line of argument, are inclined to ignore the legal difficulties that beset the 
subject. The laws of the Jockey Club cannot override the laws of the land. 
A well-known writer, last month, quoted the late Lord Derby*s words, when 
he said, '' I think nothing of the arguments that the Jockey Club have no 
power to enforce any law with justice on its side," — a remark that savoured 
mucii of that ^ Rupert of debate," remembered in our younger days, but was 
hardly that of a practical legislator. We own the hardship of such a case 
as Mr. Stirling Crawfurd has been compelled to leave a legacy for Turf 
reformers to wrangle over, and we wish we could see its remedy. The case 
of void nominations b a two-edged sword. Supposing Mr. Crawfurd's 
legacy had consisted of a worthless, or presumably worthless lot of two or 
three year olds, should we have heard so much of the absolute necessity of 
an alteration in the law ? Why are executors and heirs to be saddled with 
the burden of a dead man's nominations ? A proposal to legalize the trans- 
fer of the nominations of A. deceased to B. or C. may be possible, but it 
would surely require an act of Parliament and not alone a Jockey Club edict. 
Will the Legislature grant this ? 

But the strife of pens and tongues rages not on what some people are fond 
of calling *' the Esher slopes." Something else is raging there though. Eurus 
is on the rampage, and with a little frost and snow thrown in, is trying to 
make it, in another sense, *' hot " for the Grand Military. Why he did not 
succeed is still a mystery to us. In London, on the previous night, it 
froze hard ; on the fallows the frost had fastened a tenacious clutch, and the 
road was like unto the fallows. But on the Sandown turf little or no im- 
pression was made, and when the members' special, on the morning of the 
9th ult., disgorged its shivering freight on the club platform, the going was 
found to be wonderfully good. We must explain that every precaution had 
been taken by the Sandown managers to protect the ground, especially on 
the landing side of the various fences by brush-harrowing, and laying down 
straw at night. But still, this would not have availed much if the frost had 
laid hold of the grass as it had in other places. Hunting would have been 
impossible, and most fortunate must the authorities have considered them- 
selves in being able to have two days' steeple-chasing, while nearly all over 
the country hounds were stopped, and horses confined to straw beds. Of 
course, there was the usual gathering of the military element from London 
and Aldershot, and the Household Brigade haying joined their forces to the 
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Meeting's, a more than usual muster of Guardsmen. Despite the pierdog 
wind, the ladies came down in numbers, and managed, too, to display toilettes 
that seemed hardly suitable for such weather. Many handsome women, and 
many strange faces — the latter only seen at Grand Military festivals — were 
on the Club lawn, and there were desperate rushes at the luncheon hour, and 
Bertram and Roberts' resources were taxed heavily, the more, as there 
were fewer coaches than usual — only the 4th and 15th Hussars, we think— 
and though there was profuse hospitality, still they could not feed ereryoDe. 
There had been somecroakings previous to the meeting, about a (idling off 10 
the matter of sport Nobody had got any horses, and of course, there was 
the old cry of '* no money." The gallant Hon. Sec, Major Dixon, was 
inclined to take a rather gloomy view of affairs, and '* the decay of steeple- 
chasing " was a topic on many tongues. That *' decay," by the bye, b too 
serious and patent a fact to make a joke about. We are brought hce to face 
with it at every cross-country meeting — with one exception, and that b the 
one we are now writing about. There were no symptoms of ** decay as 
far as numbers went Plenty of horses, some of them certainly much 
troubled with "the slows;" a hunter or two, that in a quick five-and- 
twenty minutes would not have been in it, and as a rule, an absence of class. 
But there were horses, at all events, and there were riders upon them, riders 
who did not tumble off, and got but few falls. There was, moreover, good 
jockey ship shown on more than one occasion, — and if there was jockeysbip 
the reverse of good, we can't be all Coventry's or Lee Barbers, Morrises, 
or Owens. Rome was not built in a day. Mr. Lee Barber rode a very fine 
race on Beaufort, when that horse beat Hominy in the Gold Cup, rode with 
fine judgment and patience. Hominy had once beaten Zitella in Ireland, if 
that counted for anything, and had on hb back a gallant member of a riding 
family — the Hon. H. White; so there was something for Beaufort and 
Mr. Lee Barber to do, — and they did it Backers did not have '' it ail 
their own way " on either of the two days — contrary to military rule. There 
were several upsets, and we did not in consequence hear such lamentations 
from the bookmakers as is generally our wont. Military races have always 
been considered by that long--sufFering class (of course we mean the poor 
layers) as coming under the category of " cut and dried." All we can say 
is, that if this b so, the cutters and driers did not manage well, and they 
ought to be spoken to. Mr. Hayhurst (to us a new name in Grand 
Military annals), who had done so well on the first day with hb mount, 
had not been able to " cut and dry " Saxon in the Veteran Stakes on the 
second, and *' Tom Spence " and Havoc were really the only good things- 
Tn fact the Saturday was disastrous. It b true, Tom Jones pulled off the 
Light Weight Sweepstakes, but Radetzky kept his backers on the tenter-hooks 
till the former's number went up. Tom Jones was not an, by any means 
even money chance, as the two came on to the chair. Then PlanchS and 
Daphne upset calculations on the Hurdle Plate and the Hunt Cup, ao<J. ^ 
rather ludicrous finale was the match between Farina and St Michael, for 
the Household Brigade Flat Race. Whether Farina was in the celebrated 
charge at Kassassin we are not aware ; but if she was, we think she must have 
gone a little faster on that occasion. Mr. H. White and Lord Douglas 
Gordon were each so intent on a waiting game, that the race was ai^ 
absurdity, and when Farina, on whom 4 to i was laid, was asked to gallopi 
St. Michael's superior stride speedily disposed of her. A more unworthy 
favourite certainly had not run at the Meeting. We congratulate the soldiers 
warmly on a highly successful Meeting, brought off in the teeth of difficultly 
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A year or two back, and the fortunes of the Grand Military seemed on the 
wane, and we hardly met the class of hunter that used to be found in old 
days at Rugby. In that respect we could have wished the class a little 
better at Sandown ; but the great point was, there was no lack of horses or 
men to ride them. About two or three years ago we began to fear that 
in the future we should find a want ^ of both. We are glad we were 
mistaken. 

The Cambridge 'Varsity Steeplechases were held at Cottenham, March 
1 3th, a heavy fall of snow having compelled their postponement from the 
8 thy the original day. The well-known faces of Dr. Dennis Adams as 
judge, and Mr. Barrows, as starter, ensured everything going off successfully. 
The One Mile Flat was secured in a canter by Mr. A. H. Straker's Gowns- 
man, Mr. Williams- Wynn's Sweetbread being second. The Challenge Whip, 
the all-important event of the day, which was originally presented by Messrs. 
N. de Rothschild and J. W. Fitzwilliam, to be run for annually over three 
miles of fair hunting country, has nine starters, the three most fancied being 
Mr. W. Wynn's Fenian, Lord Carmarthen's Webster (chiefly on account 
of Mr. F. 6askell, who is quite the Archer of the 'Varsity, being up), and 
Mr. A. H. Straker's Grasshopper ; and very good-looking horses they are, 
too. Webster won a good race all out, by three lengths, from Grasshopper ; 
and we must congratulate both riders on the workmanlike way they steered 
their respective mounts. The Pony Race was won by Mr. Woodward's Six 
and Eightpence, Lord Carmarthen s Lady Golightly second. The Catch- 
weight Steeplechase was a lucky win for Mr. Mildroay's Yellow Dwarf, only 
a short head in front of Mr. Wallis's Leicester, the favourite. Polka, coming 
down with Mr. Gaskell at the water. In the Two Mile Flat, Gownsman 
again carried Mr. Straker's violet jacket home the easiest of winners. For the 
Open Steeplechase, the last event, there were thirteen starters, which, how- 
ever, was virtually a match between Fenian, ridden by Mr. W. Wynn, and 
Polka, ridden by Mr. Straker, but the former falling at the fence into the 
straight. Polka won as she liked. Mr. Gaskell succeeded in steering no less 
than three winners out of five attempts. Thus another most successful and 
pleasant meeting is over. 

The University Boat-Race while it has, we are happy to say, lost some of 
its meretricious surroundings, yet keeps a firm hold on the affections of 
Londoners of many classes and degrees. The interest in it taken now is a 
more healthy interest, we are glad to think. The West End of London, at 
this time of year, has long ceased to burst into an efflorescence of dark and 
light blue. Hosiers, man-milliners, and the sellers of fancy articles no longer 
deck their shops with the rival colours, and the minute details of feminine 
costume no longer proclaim to which University the affections of the wearers 
incline. Girls have ceased to make themselves ridiculous, or something 
worse, by decking themselves in light or dark blue, and the njmphs of St. 
John's Wood do not now take the Boat-Race under their speaal protection. 
It is a holiday still, no doubt, but not such a saturnalia as it was some half- 
dozen years ago, when Barnes and Mortlake were crowded with the carriages 
of the dem-monde and their friends, on whom a champagne luncheon 
generally took a fatal efTixt long before the rival crews had swept under 
Barnes Bridge. Some of this there may be now, but it is not intrusive. The 
sheep, too, have separated themselves from the goats, and ladies now leave 
to another class the pale^blue stockings, &c., &c, which formed, and perhaps 
still do form, the indispensable adornments of Miss Blanche Vavasour and 
Nfiss Maud D'Almaine. So far, so good, 
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We own to being just a little wearied with the daily doings of the crews 
as given us in the daily papers, and are inclined to pity the young fellows the 
infliction of the touting (worse than that of any Derby favourite) they 
undergo* Perhaps they don't read the papers — we hope they do not. We 
think, if we had charge of either crew, we should certainly have a large 
index exfurgatorius^ and the daily press would be subjected to a very rigid 
overhauling before it appeared on th^ breakfast-table. The fierce light that 
beats upon a throne is a joke compared to the light these young men live 
in after their arrival on the Thames. And then they get abused too, which 
is hard. If they do not study the convenience of the British cad, and 
practise at hours to suit him ; if they try and keep their goings-out and 
comings-in as quiet as may be, they are accused of '^ snobbishness." Even 
their choice of the day on which the race was rowed — one specially chosen 
to suit 'the convenience of the public — they were blamed for, and some 
writers seemed to exult over a supposed falling off in the attendance at the 
river-side at the practice of each crew. Taniane animis caUstibus ir4s ? How 
is it that these inoffensive young undergraduates contrive to rumple the 
feather of a too susceptible sporting press ? 

The race will be memorable for many things — chiefly, of course, for that 
wonderful scattering of a creed long believed in, namely, that the favourites 
on the day were bound to win. It was a creed, too, backed up by a good 
deal of common sense. Here were two crews who had for the last three 
weeks or so been under the constant and watchful eyes of oarsmen, pro- 
fessional and amateur, about as good as can be found on a long summer day. 
Every movement of each individual oar in the two boats had been scrutinized 
with the keenest attention. Faults had been pointed out, praise bestowed ; and 
as the time approached for the decision of the match, the faults and failings had 
been pretty well reckoned up, and old hands and young hands, the patra 
eonscrtpti of Fulham and Putney, and the younger men of the Leander and 
other crack clubs, had made up their minds which was to win. To be 
sure, to err is human; but these men had had such exceptional oppor- 
tunities of taking stock of the crews, that no wonder it became an article 
of faith that the favourites must win. Once, in '59, the odds on Cam- 
bridge had been upset, but then the Cambridge boat sank, so that was 
hardly a fair test. From that day to the 15th of last month, the market 
had correctly foreshadowed the result. In '77, it is true, there was a dead- 
heat, and which was the favourite then we cannot remember ; but, putting 
that aside, the market had spoken truly. And we repeat, there was much 
reason and common-sense in putting our trust in the market under the circum- 
stances. If the river-side talent, after all its opportunities, could not pick 
the winner, the crews must either have been as level as two dies, or the 
talent must have been — well, rather a stupid talent. We think that is the 
common-sense view of the matter. Men are not horses. With all your 
touting of a horse — with all that the most experienced trainer can know 
about him — ^the horse may deceive ; but the man, you would think, cannot. 
As far as work and fitness goes, there he is for you to examine and question. 
He looks in splendid condition, and he himself tells you that he is. You 
have seen him work, and if you are a judge, you know what that work 
means. It seems to us, then, a difficult thing to make a mistake. And yet, 
this year a mistake has been made. 

We have seen no very satisfactory explanation of this, beyond the wudom 
that comes to all of us after an event has happened. One or two men we 
have met, certainly, who informed us that they had always known and said 
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that Oxford would wia, but we need scarcely say that their words passed us 
by like the idle wind. Unfortunately we know this class of men so well in 
our racing life ; the man who, when the 50 to i outsider (by the way, we are 
doubtful if there U such an outsider now-a-days) comes to the front, with 
unblushing mendacity tells you he always said the horse would win. But 
when we turn to our recognised instructors in the rowing department, we find 
they frankly own, like true men, the difficulty of explanation, or put it on 
one side altogether. The nearest approach to an explanation was, curiously 
enough, made three days before the race was decided, A well-known 
oarsman and very excellent judge of rowing, the recognised correspondent of 
' The Times,' writing in that journal on the 12th of March, though evidently 
leaning to the chances of a Cambridge victory, from the good trials of the 
previous week, was no less evidently impressed with the fallacy of the time 
test. After cautioning his readers not to place too much reliance on it, he 
proceeds to what perhaps to him was an unconscious prophecy. He said : 
*' That Cambridge are physically the stronger, as they are the heavier crew, 
there can be no reasonable doubt ; but somehow or other they seem unable 
to row a real racing stroke of 39 to the minute, with comfort to themselves 
or satisfaaion to their friends. At this high pressure they have a tendency 
to get short and scratchy ; while, on the other hand, they seem to make 
better progress at such a comparatively slow stroke as 30 to 34, and if they 
attempt 40 they may not unlikely fall to pieces." It appears to us, judging 
fron the accounts of the race, that this was exactly what happened. Perhaps 
the bad start (for that it was) demoralised the Cambridge men, and in their 
attempt to get on equal terms with their opponents, they attempted too much, 
and soon fell to pieces. Oxford, on the other hand, was served by a splendid 
stroke, and behind him sat men with heads on their shoulders. This is the 
nearest approach to an explanation we have seen. It may not be quite satis- 
factory — and the ^asco at the start is certainly to be regretted — but such as 
it is we must be content with. One thing is evident. Plungers will hesitate 
next year to lay odds. ^ The best thing in the twelvemonth," the one 
** moral," bar accident, has proved a broken reed. 

Rather a good story comes to us out of Bucks. The special correspondent 
of the ' Field' stated that when a certain man who had formerly been con- 
nected with a circus in America viewed a fox on his farm, he held his 
tongue and kept as strict silence as a Trappist. This observation greatly 
riled the farmer, who imagined some personal insult to him was intended ; 
being utterly ignorant of the rules and custom of the monastery, and some- 
what mixed with a trapper of foxes, and one who had performed like 
Leotard or Blondin at the Alhambra. 

When Sir Bache Cunard's hounds met at Knaptoft, on Monday, March 
5th, a young man nearly came to serious grief by his horse falling at a fence 
and then rolling right over on him. Fortunately for both, an amiable rural 
policeman, who saw what had occurred, at once proceeded to extricate the 
sportsman from his unpleasant position. This he did not without con- 
siderable trouble, and the good-natured ^' Robert " then set to work to extract 
a lot of thorns from his seat of honour, and having otherwise acted the part 
of the good Samaritan, put the sporting man on his horse, so that he was once 
more able to sail away over the large pastures. This, this fine young gentle- 
man did without even saying ^' Thank you 1 " but, as the policeman said, 
" Perhaps he was too much occupied in thrashing his horse, at which he 
cursed and swore most horribly." Incidents of this sort are not calculated to 
raise foxhunters in the opinion of the rural police, whereas a few words of 
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thanks and half-a-crown — which was very well earned — v^ould have had a good 
effect. Let us hope, for the credit of Leicestershire, that this mean person 
was only some swaggering little " 'Arry " out for his " 'oliday." 

Last month we had a good deal to say anent special correspondents on 
Foxhunting. Since then our attention has been drawn to the following 




dogs and bitches." Doubting 
Blackstone of the chase ever used this expression, we have carefully searched, 
and can find no authority for it being attributed to him. 

The Belvoir have had very good sport since our last report. On Wed- 
nesday, February 14th, they had a very good thirty-seven minutes from 
Coston Covert, going by Mr. Adcock's Lodge nearly up to Gunby Gone, 
then turned by Woodwell Head back to the Covert, without a check, where 
they rolled him over. On the 17th they had a good hunting run from 
Goad by Gorse of over one hour and fifty minutes to Croxton Park, where 
Gillard stopped the hounds. On the 19th they had a very good hunting 
run over the Vale from Mr. John Welby's covert at AUington, and killed 
at Harlaxton. On Wednesday the 21st, they met at Croxton Park and 
had one of the finest runs these hounds have had for some time. There was 
a very large meet, amongst whom was a perfect host of strangers. They first 
found in Stonesby Gorse, ran a fast ring for twenty minutes, when at 
Stonesby Ashes they changed and went away close to the fresh fox by Gar- 
thorpe to the brook, over which Mr. A. Goodman was the first, where 
many got in and where many were stopped, over the hill by the Ricketts and 
Day's plantation, over the line close to the Whissendine Station, over the 
meadows to Chapman's Lodge, where they killed within three fields of the 
Cottesmore kennels. It was a fine run over a grand line of country. From 
Stonesby Ashes to where they killed is a ten-mile point. The brush was 

fiven to Mrs. Cecil Chaplin. Amongst others present at the finbh were Sir 
lugh Cholmely, Hon. Captain Molyneux, Hon. Alan Pennington, Mr. J. £• 
Welby, Mr. A. Brocklehurst, Colonel Gosling, Major Longstaffe, Capuin 
Tennant, Mr. George Drummond, Captain Beaumont, Messrs. Scott, 
Wright, Praed, Julius Behrens, Goodman, Rose, Mirehouse, Fletcher, 
Hornsby, and, last but by no means least, that marvellous man the Rev. E* 
Bullen, eighty-seven years old. 

In the Pytchley Country the change in the weather from wet to dry 
brought with it a proportionate improvement in the scent. The great beauty 
of the Northamptonshire pastures lies in the fact that they are invariably 
sound good going. But even they become victims to the endless wet, and 
throughout the greater part of February rode as heavy as the deep plough ^^ 
other countries. The hounds have had frequent good gallops, which, judging 
from the accounts weekly circulated in some sporting papers of runs wherein 
the ' Van-driver ' has participated, would be magnified into grand runs. But 
after all, the whole truth and nothing but the truth will be found most 
palatable to those who are at the trouble of studying hunting records, so the 
yarnish-brush shall be dispensed with. << Into each life some rain must fall/' 
so wrote the prince of American poets, and his words were never more true 
than in the season which is now drawing to a close. So true, indeed, that 
some Masters felt bound to consult the best interests of the farmers and forego 
hunting for a time. It nearly reached this stage with the Pytchley ; but 
March with its drying winds put a different complexion on the surface of the 
ground^ and once more it was possible to gallop over a fallow witbout grief 
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and mud-ferer, which have been the common lot of alL Dancing and 
hunting would seem to go hand in hand, for a Hunt is no Hunt which does 
not boast its Hunt Ball. One of the oldest institutions of the kind is the 
Market Harborough Ball, which was held on the 1st of February. It was a 
capital dance, and fully sustained its character of being somewhat of a romp. 
By no means the least enjoyable part of the programme were the merry little 
supper-parties which took place in private hunting quarters after the more 
energetic business of dancing had been got over ; and then, to add to the 
good things provided. Sir Bache had a bye-day at Holt, and the Pytchley a 
12 o'clock meet at Oxenden next morning. Neither pack could boast of 
their doings, but that couldn't be helped, as scent is no respecter of persons, 
and is very captious, making no exceptions even for lawn meets. The pick 
of the days throughout February were Badby Wood on the 1 7th ; Hardwick, 
on the 19th; Hemploe, on the 21st, and Watford, on the 23rd — all within 
one week, thereby showing a change for the better in the scent. None of 
these, however, embraced a run worthy of more than passing notice. From 
Badby Wood a good fox took hb departure for Shuckburgh, and there got 
to ground, having found the earth barely in time to save his brush. All 
who rode through thb give it a word of praise, and though it was not fast, 
had hounds gone any faster the horses would have been left behind. From 
Hardwick the run commenced in the woods thereabouts, the fox running 
them until he was forced away. A very fast twenty-five minutes then ensued, 
and a kill in the open put the finishing touches to the sharpest thing they 
have had this season. The Hemploe dav consisted of a meet at Mr. Simpson's 
house on the Hemploe Hills, and a multiplicity of foxes which Mr. Simpson 
so carefully preserves in the surrounding hillsides. The run was over a 
beautiful line of country from Yelvertoft Field-side, firstly in the direction of 
the Hemploe, then back via Yelvertoft Village to Lil bourne and Stamford 
Hall, the only thing wanting being an extra dash of pace. Watford Gorse, 
on the following Friday, furnished a good fox which ran to Cracks Hill, 
and thence to ground near Crick Station. Crick Gorse, the second draw, 
found us another, which was lost near Crick Village, and the remainder of 
the day spent at Winwick. The Pytchley still keeps up the strength of its 
fields, which is, after all, the surest testimony to good average sport. It may 
interest my readers to know the names of some of the many. Beginning 
with the Master, Mr. H. H. Langham, from the neighbourhood of Cottes- 
brooke, there is also Mr. Frank Langham, the two Miss Langhams, Lord 
and Lady Erskine, the Rev. E. T. and Mrs. Drake, Mr. Wroughton, Mr. 
and Miss Phillips from Creaton, Captain R. Soames, Sir John Rae Read 
and Mr. R. Kincaid Smith from Scaldwell. From Spratton, Mr. W. H. 
Foster, Captain Gist, Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, Captain Ashby, Mr. and Miss 
Ashby from Naseby, the Rev. Mr. Rokeby from Arthingworth ; Major 
Orred from Maidwell ; Colonel Chaplin and Mr. Drurv Wake from Pits- 
ford. From Market Harborough and neighbourhood. Sir Savile Crossley, 
Sir Bache and Mr. Gordon Cunard, the Duchess of Hamilton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Kennard, Captain Laing, Mr. M. E. Williams, Mr. C. 
Williams, Mr. Goslings (2), Mr. Logan, Mr. Adrian and Mr. Beresford 
Hope, Mr. Gatty, Mr. George Foljambe, Mr. Lamacs (2), Count and Countess 
Stockan, Lord and Lady Rathdonnell, Miss Nay lor and Lord Tredegar 
from Kelmarsh ; Rev. R. Rokeby, Arthingworth, Mr. Bevan and the Miss 
Bevans from Brix worth. From the Lutterworth side. Major Jarey, Mr. 
J. A. Kennedy, Mr. Gillespie Stainton, Mr. B. Townlej Parker, Colonel 
Pearson, Mr. Hazlehurst (Mbtf rton). Miss C. Hesketh, Nir. John Entwistle, 
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Hod. Evelyn Pierrepoot (Cotesbacb), Captain Corbet Smith, CapUtn War- 
drop (Welford) ; Lord Braye from Stonford Hall, Mr. P. Muntz from 
CliftOD, Mr. Simpsons (2) and Mrs. Simpson from Hemploe, Miss Davey from 
Newton. The Rugby contingent, consisting of Mrs. Jones, Miss Johnson, 
Mr. E. Dalglish, Mr. W. N. Heysham, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Graham, Mr. 
Ralli, Mr. Seymour Allen, Mr. Greig, Mr. Hopcraft, Mr. Sheil, Mr. 
Shoolbred, Mr. Cameron^ Captain Wheeler, Mr. J. H. Schwabe, Mr. and 
Miss Holland, Mr. A. Benn, Mr. F* Brace, Mr. H. Stokes, Mr. Russell, 
Captain Sapte, Colonel Lowndes. Miss Pennington, Mr. Angelo, Mr. A. 
De TrafFord, General Tower, Mrs. Uppcrton, Mrs. Pritchard Rayner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Washington Jackson, Lord Denbigh, Lord Fielding, Lady 
M. Fielding, Lord Savenake, and Captain Riddell (Bragboro'); Mr. 
J. A. Craven (Whilton Lodge), Major Curtis, Mr. Hordem, Lord Henley 
(Watford Court), Hon. F. Henley, Mr. Langham Reid, Mr. Cagncy 
(Crick), Mr?. Waters, Mr. E. Burton, Mr. Murland, Colonel Greene, 
Captain Annesley, Mr. J. Walker, Mr. Davidson, Mr. H. Mather, Sir 
William Humphrey, General Sladen, Mr. Boyle, and also several officeis 
from' the Weedon side ; whilst scattered about in various qnarters are, 
Colonel Stirling (Holraby House), Mr. H. Crossley, Mr. P. V. Thomas, 
Mr. W. B. Gilpin at East Haddon, Lord Southampton (Harleston), 
Hon. G. Leigh and Hon. R. Leigh (Stoneleigh), Mr. F. L. W. 
Wedge, Captain Cane, Colonel Magennis, Captain Hunter, Mr. Clark. 
With March came a welcome change in the weather, and a good, commence- 
ment was made pn the 2nd at Kelmarsh, where, at a meeting of subscribers, 
Mr. Langham announced his intention to hunt the country for another 
season, and the money matters of the hunt were reported as being satisfac- 
tory. It was an exceedingly large meet, probably the largest of the season, 
which had assembled to take part in the proceedings ; but the day's sport 
was hardly as gratifying as the proceedings of the morning, though there was 
a nice run in the evening from Scotland Wood to Cottesbrooke for those 
who stayed late. On Monday, the 5th, there were two very nice runs to 
record; the first from Faxton Corner, and the second from Clint Hill| 
across the celebrated Cottesbrooke Cow Pastures, which in days gone by 
have been the scene, of many impromptu steeplechases. The brook is now 
too wide to jump^ its banks having been washed away from year to year; 
but it has lately been mudded, and now admits of jumping in and out, which 
is preferable to standing on the brink with a bad plucked horse, or getting 
a ducking with one which is willing but weak. From the 7th the bad 
weather began to set in, and throughout the following fortnight a day could 
only be stolen now and again ; and, indeed, the reward accorded to the ven- 
turesome spirits who faced the frost-bound fences was by no means adequate 
in proportion to their pluck, for sport was at a discount, and the elements 
bad the best of the game. The 21st, although a bitterly cold and bleak 
day, was decidedly the red-letter day of the month, and though they did not 
end with bloodshed, both the morning and afternoon runs were exceptionally 
good. The meet was Cold Ashby, and, after chopping a fox and running 
another from the Hemploe, the order was given for Yelvertoft Field-side. 
The fox was away, and also the leading men and hounds, before the majority 
knew that they had found, and at such a pace that catching them was out 
of the question, until a check occurred at the end of twenty-five minutes, 
near to the Stamford Hall Station. From here there was only slow hunting 
in the direction of Crick, which gradually got stower, tmtil they lost Crick 
Gorse was blank, and a four-mile trot to Winwick Warren u^tt rewarded 
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them with a find of a really good fox. Breaking on the top side, he ran 
up wind for Bye minutes^ then turned short to the left and sailed away past 
Win wick village on the right ; the pace being about as good as hounds could 
make it. Indeed, had they not had the outside of the arde, very few would 
have been with them. As it was, they galloped along merrily past Crick 
Villa and in the direction of Watford Gorse ; but in a big grass field came 
to a check, and could make no more of it. Three times this season foxes 
have mysteriously disappeared in thb same spot ; so there is probably some 
comfortable drain which is known only to them, and which stands them in 
good stead ; for they have generally had about enough of it by the time they 
arrive there. The following day, Thursday, though the ground was frost- 
bound, and almost unrideable, there was a nice hunting run from Cottes- 
brooke Lodges to Hazelbeech, but it was not until late in the aftemooni 
and only seven or eight were left out to take part in it. 

With the end of the mpnth comes a flush of $port of various descriptions \ 
the local hunt meetings at Rugby, the Lincoln Handicap, the Pytchley Point 
to Point, and the Liverpool Grand National ; quite a hard week's work* 
One of the most interesting features of the steeplechase gathering b the lunch 
which is given to the farmers in a tent erected on the racecourse. A strong 
bond of unity and good-fellowship exists between the Pytchley farmers and 
the hunting men, and the btter are only too pleased to find an opportunity 
of makiDg some slight return for their invariable good-nature. 00 long as 
such a feeling as this exists we may laugh at the evil forebodings of the 
croakers who say that hunting will shortly die out for want of permission 
to ride over the land ; and, 00 the other hand, look forward hopefully to 
better times bringing more money into the farmers' pockets, and enabling 
many who now feel the pinch of bad seasons to keep a hunter, and enjoy 
the sport, as they well know how to. 

The concluding month with the Atherstone has been sadly marred with 
frost and snow, but the meeting at the Red Lion at Atherstone, on 
March 15 th, may be looked upon in these bad times as a red-letter day for 
fox-hunting. Directly it was known that there was a chance of losing 
Mr. Oakeley as Master, the farmers (with whom Mr. Oakeley is remarkably 
popular) from all parts of the country got up petitions begging Mr. Oakeley 
to continue the Mastership, and pledging themselves to support fox-hunting 
in every way. No less than 750 signatures were obtained in ten days, and 
by this at least 1,000 have helped the good old sport by adding their names 
(and that without one dissentient voice). No better lot of farmers in England 
than the '* Atherstone," and they have set an example that every yeoman 
in England will do well to follow. Sir George Chetwynd was in the chair, 
and there were present besides Mr. Oakeley, Capt. Townshend, Messrs. 
D. S. Perkins, F. E. Wollaston, • A. O. Worthington, and the Secretary, 
Mr. Cunliffe Shaw; and amidst acclamation it was announced that the 
Master's requirements having been met he would continue to hunt the 
country as usual. 

The closing month of the " Meynell " has been indeed one of sadness, 
the young bride of the Master having died at Radheme on Sunday, 
March loth, exactly a year and a day after she came, a handsome happy 
bride, to take possession of the ancestral home of the old family of Chandos- 
Pole. She was seized with a malignant attack of typhoid fever, and, though 
her strong frame and vigorous constitution for long resisted, she yielded at 
la^ A fine horsewoman, able to take a bold independent line of*^ her own^ 
rather reserved in her manners, but singularly natural and engaging, she 
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was, had her life been spared, destined to have made one of the brightest 
ornaments of ''the Meynell.'' Enough to say that the whole country 
mourns as one man for her death, and grieves for the loss sustained by the 
popular Master, and the little one but three months old. 

The South Staffordshire have had some fair sport, one of their best runs 
being from Ingestre, where they killed in a tree after a very smart thing. 
Major Browne has had many difficulties to contend with, as many of the 
'' Squires " in his country shoot but don't hunt, and, though they kindly 
give orders to their keepers to preserve foxes, it is always safer where the 
Master hunts himself. 

The old Berkeley (Mr. Longman's) finished a capital season on Thunday, 
March 22nd, at Bncket Wood, when, however, they had a bad day, owing 
to the entire lack of scent. This season completing the second year of the 
division of the country, it may not be uninteresting to our readers to make 
a few remarks as to the result of the alteration. In former years hounds 
only hunted the country twice a-week, but three days a-week has been the 
rule since Lord Lonsdale gave up the country. Up to last year the total 
number of foxes killed in any one season never reached twenty-eight brace; 
blank days were not uncommon, and foxes were only nreserved in certain 
coverts. Now ail things are changed; forty-five brace of^ foxes have come to 
hand with the two packs, the country has been hunted five days a-week all 
the season (an open one too), and could have been hunted easily six days 
a-week, if only the animal had been better preserved in certain localities, and 
the season had been drier, so that Mr. Longman could have hunted the 
grass country, where there were lots of foxes, all the season. Blank days 
have been rare, and good runs frequent ; among which may be mentioned, 
with Mr. Longman's hounds, a very fast brush of forty minutes from 
Pollard's Wood, on the 30th of November, when hounds raced through 
West Wood, up to Chesbam Bois, and killed their fox. On December 29th 
they found in Squire Drake's covert, Piper's Wood, and ran for an hour 
and a half over the hills and fiints of the Charterige country, pulling down 
their fox at Hawridge Church. On January 15th they were at Bucket 
Wood, when hounds divided, both divisions killing their fox ; one lot ran 
to Gorhambury, and pulled their fox down in the middle of the Park ; the 
other killing a ringing fox in Bricket. Januaiy 22nd was the hardest day 
of the season; hounds were running from half-past eleven till stopped at 
half-past four, catching three foxes in the meantime, having run over an 
enormous extent of country. But the run of the season was from Baldwin's 
Wood, on February 7th, when they ran by Boningdon Green, Whclpley 
Hill, Ashlyns, Woodeven Hill, to ground at North Church. 

We had an opportunity of looking over Mr. Longman's puppies, just come 
in from their walk. Both he and Worrall consider that a better lot never 
came into the Sheodish kennels, and we can confirm their opinion ; they are 
chiefly by sires from the Grafton (Ambrose and Sepoy), the V. W. H. 
(Royal), and Lord Coventry's kennels (Tradesman) ; and we have no doubt 
that it will take the judges all their time to select the best hounds at the 
Puppy Show which we hear will probably take place about the second week 
in June. 

Our accounts from the Curraghmore are not too brilliant. They have had 
some sport, and one very good run which we will mention, but the prospects 
of the future are not clear. We trust some way will be found by which the 
country may be hunted. It will be a difficult thing, if once abandoned, to 
take up again, and of that we feel sure all interested in the Hunt are aware. 
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Things have been a little quieter lately, but still they cannot go everywhere. 
Their sport through February was good, but the run of the season appears to 
have been on the 20th. The meet was at Waterford Station, and tound in 
Gal way's Gorse, which turned out to be a very twisting customer. The 
hounds were at him for three hours and fifteen minutes, as fine a hunting run, 
our contemporary says, as one could wish to see. He went over a lot of 
ground twice, and the furthest point he made was about seven miles from 
where he was found. He was ultimately run to ground under a rock, where 
thev bolted him and quickly rendered an account of him. On the 23rd they 
haa a long hunting run from Cregg, over the Faheen Bottoms and down to 
the Victoria Sbte Quarries ; then over the river, leaving Birchwood to the 
right, on nearly to Armefield, where the fox made for Castleton, and through 
that back into Cregg and on by Whitchurch to the Osiers at the back of the 
kennels, where he beat them. On the 27th thev met at the Infantry 
Barracks (Waterford), and after drawing several well-known coverts blank, 
had a very fast twenty minutes from MouAe Cingrere, running him to ground 
at Pauldrew Mills. It has been a bad scenting season with the Curraghmore, 
as it has with other packs in Ireland. 

When in the Craven week we drive up to ''the top of the town " we shall 
look sadly at a certain bow-window beyond the Brown Bear, at which we 
were wont to see a well-known figure and catch a friendly wave of a hand, 
now, alas ! never to be seen or grasped again. The Turf has not lost by the 
lamented death of General Mark Wood a great Turf patron, no owner of a 
big stud, or purchaser of high-priced yearlings. His horses were few, his 
colours rarely seen, and yet he was a genuine sportsman, as fond of racing 
perhaps as his great friend Lord Falmouth ; like him, not a gambler, and pre- 
ferring Newmarket to all other race meetings. He was generally to be met 
with in Stockbridge paddock, however, and until lately he was a sure find in 
the Stewards' box at Chester as one of the Wynnstay party. But always 
delicate from a bronchial af&ction of the throat, he had for the last two years 
confined his race-going to Newmarket, and those who saw him during the 
October meetings of last year only too truly foretold the coming end. He 
was then much wasted in appearance, and did not venture out of the brougham 
which he and Lord Falmouth shared for manv years, and which was always 
stationed near the black board at the end of the Rowley Mile. There we 
were always certain to find the most cordial and cheery of welcomes ; and 
much shall we miss in the future a chat with one of the kindest-hearted of 
men, whose tongue was incapable of ill-nature, and whose handsome face and 
finely-cut features (he was a beau garfom in society in hb younger days) were 
but the index of his mind. 

As the favourite nephew of Sir Mark Wood he was bound to race, and 
when hb uncle lived at Hare Park, Captain Lock wood, as he then was, was 
a frequent vbitor, and there doubtless got imbued with that love of New- 
market to which he was constant to the end. His first service was with the 
Rifles, and he went through the Crimean campaign with the Coldstream 
Guards, into which corps he exchanged in 1845. He began racing under the 
assumed name of '' Mr. Lamboume," and Richard Cotton was his trainer, 
but we cannot call to our mind anything very good that the deceased General 
ever possessed. He was a member of the Jockey Club, but he took little part 
in its transactions, and, we should say, did not look favourably on Newmarket 
as it b, with its crowds of roughs, but regretfully compared it with the New- 
market of hb younger days. Perhaps there are others do that, but we cannot 
put back the dial of Ahaz. Sufficient to say that in General Wood a familiar 
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figure we could Si spare has been taken from the racing scene, and he has left 
behind him a host of attached friends who will unaffectedly mourn hb loss. 

We spoke lately of reriTab being '^ often managers' trump cards," and as Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancron have proTed the truth of this with their Robertsonian come- 
dies, so now is Mr.Toole doing likewise with some of Mr. Byron's. To ' Dearer 
than Life' has succeeded ' Uncle Dick's Darling/ and the crowded houses 
at the little theatre in Ring William Street have attested the popularity of both 
plays. Written in what roa^ be called Mr. Byron's early manner, before he 
thought it necessary to garnish his comedies with puns and sharp dialogue, 
it is a good play, though with perhaps a somewhat fanciful moral. The Dick 
Dollond of Mr. Toole, like his Michael Gamer in ' Dearer than Life,' admits 
of that mixture of pathos and humour in which this actor excels. We are 
inclined to think the two roles we have mentioned among Mr. Toole's best. 
He acts with quietude, and his pathos is admirable without being too pro- 
nounced* In the comic scenes he is at his best, keeping under all tendency 
to exaggeration without any falling-ofFin the fun and humour of the character. 
As in * Dearer than Life,' we were reminded of the lapse of time and one great 
loss our stage has sustained. Mary Belton, the '* darling " of the play, was a 
character created by the late Adelaide Neilson, and the lady who now acts it 
b almost a novice, though one with some promise. Mr. Irving was then Mr. 
Chevenix, and Mr. Clayton was Joe Lennard, the rather commonplace lover 
of the heroine. Their present representatives, excellent actors in their re- 
spective ways though they are, suggest comparisons ; and indeed Mr. Toole, 
it is not too much to say, bears the burden of the revival on his own 
shoulders. 

A really good burlesque at the Gaiety we gladly welcome. The critics are 
supposed by Mr. Hollingshead to be severe on ** the series " which that ex- 
cellent and clever caterer has been laying before his patrons. We do not 
think the supposition is just. As far as we are concerned, we only complained 
of the intolerable stupidity and dulness of some of them. We would wil- 
lingly have laughed at them if we could. We do not think burlesques a high 
form of entertainment, it is true, and consider they are sadly overdone ; but if 
the Gaiety audiences like them, we have nothing to say. All we want is that 
a burlesque should be fairly amusing and make us laugh — ^the great object, 
as we always understood, of^ these productions. Now of some of " the series" at 
the Gaietv we might slightly paraphrase the remark of the gallant hussar 
that Mr, Kendal pourtrays so well in ' Impulse,' and say, '* Dear Mr. Hol- 
lingshead, they wergy 'pon my word you know they really were!* We can 
truly say they ** really were ' too much for us. * Valentine and Orson ' was 
about the last straw that broke the back of our camel. It is true we only 
saw it once, and we heard from a faithful *' masher," in whose eyes the 
Gaiety can do no wrong, that it had improved on its first nights. Goodness 
knows there was room, but we never had the courage to go and see. 
However, these are bygones. Now in ' Blue Beard ' we have something 
really clever and much to laugh at Of course there is the usual Gaiety 
glitter, the scantily-dressed young women and the charming silk stockings of 
the leading ladies, but there is something more. Mr. Bumand has given a 
clever and witty reading of the old story, whidi he has closely followed 
even in its burlesque garb. Blue Beard is no longer an Eastern tyrant ; there 
b no Fatima though there b a Sister Ann. The hero is a young French 
nobleman with, of course, as played* by Miss Farren, the masl charming 
manners, and a taste in costume the most exquisite. We would particularly 
mentioa a red plush dresung-gown, in the last act, as being the most 
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*' fetching " thing of the kind we have seen. Fatima is now Lili (Miss Kate 
Vaughan), the lovely daughter of an impecunious M. Petipois, a sort of com* 
bination — so says the author-— of Eccles, Micawber, and Digby Grant — a part 
that Mr. Terry has of course created, and, if we mistake not, will yet make 
more of. It struck us, when we saw the piece, that this unrivalled actor in 
his own peculiar line had not yet quite determined what he would make of 
M. Petipois. He was sufficiently diverting when we were at the Gaiety 
about the middle of last month. Probably he is much more so now. Mr. 
Bumand has given him ample materials, and indeed that is the great recom* 
mendation of ' Blue Beard, that Mr. HoUingshead's unrivalled company have 
not been entirely left to its own resources. That has happened during " the 
series " more than once ; and, great as their resources are, we all know the 
difficulty of making bricks without straw. * Blue Beard ' must be a relief to 
the artists. We can answer for the audience. 

Mr. Terry makes a decided hit with a song to the air of ^ The March of 
the Men of Harlech ' ; and Miss Kate Vaughan displays unexpected talent 
by an imitation of Sara Bernhardt, and also sings a pretty song hpropos of the 
French language, which pleased her admirers mightily. Then the unfortunate 
'* mashers " came in for a showing up both in a counterfeit resemblance on 
the stage by two young ladies, whose get-up, from the high collars to the 
black satin " shorts,'' left nothing to be desired ; and also by an effective song 
by Mr. Terr^ in which the latest inanitv of the day b well chastised. 
The only thing we have to complain of is that an author so capable 
as Mr. Bumand of satirising modern follies has not done more. He has 
shown us a flash or two of his keen-edged razor, and that is all. The scene 
in which the blue chamber is opened is disappointing. Surely more fun could 
have been made out of this than the discovery that the mysterious apartment 
contained only the djes used by the hero for hb cerulean locks. Still ' Blue 
Beard ' b very amusing ; no one can see it without laughing, and if all *' the 
series " had been half as good — why we should have paid our half-sovereigns 
and not grumbled. 

At a most a propos moment Messrs. Baker and Son, of i Leicester Square, 
have published a volume which cannot fail to commend itself to all interested 
in the great aquatic contest between our Universities. The Record of the 
Boat Race from the time of its initiation in 1829 up to 1880, when the 
jubilee commemoration was held, has been undertaken by Mr. George 
Treheme, O.U.B.C., and Mr. J. H. D. Goldie, C.U.B.C, whose names are 
a suffident guarantee for the impartial and excellent description of each contest 
between the Universities. But the publication derives much additional in- 
terest from the Tabulated List of Old Blues, some 484 in number, which 
gives in detail the rank or profession, school, college, and honours of each 
member. We need hardly remark upon the great amount of labour that must 
have been expended upon such a record as thb ; but its value to those con- 
cerned will be equaUy great ; and it may interest some of our readers to learn 
that of the above named 484 who have taken part in the race no less than 
180 have since entered the Church. Not the least amusing part of the book 
b the description of the Jubilee dinner, and of the excellent speeches made 
by Mr. Justice Chitty, Lord Justice Brett, and several others. In fact thb 
publication is invaluable not only as a work of reference, but as a welcome 
ornament to the drawing-rooom or smoking-room table. 

Messrs. Smalpage, of Maddox Street, whose fame as the inventors of 
sporting coats and suits without end b widely spread (their last effort, bjr-the- 
way, was the Beaufort shootbg suit), have just completed their new premises. 
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and very well arraDged and tastefully done they are. They hare uken also 
a new departure in ladies' costumes, and the whole establishment b well worth 
inspection. 

We are very glad to hear encouraging reports from Ireland about Punches- 
town, which, by-the-way, will be going ere ^ Baily's ' many Irish readers have 
cut the leaves of the ' Van.' Every one we have seen believes it will be a 
very good meeting indeed, and that despite the fact that there are not so 
many jumpers in the country now as formerly. There are very good entries 
for the Pnnce of Wales' Plate and the Conyngham Cup, and there will be 
thirteen races on the two days. Lord Drogbeda b very busy, of course, 
spending a good deal of money in alterations, which will certainly be im- 
provements, on the Stand and Enclosure. Lord and Lady Spencer will 
entertain a large party at the Viceregal Lodge ; and everywhere and in every 
quarter we hear of full country-houses and that hospitality for which Ireland 
is famous. By-the-way, a rumour has reached us that an edict from the 
Horse Guards forbids the soldiers to have marquees or even tables in the 
Enclosure ; hard on the ladies, who in that case will have to take that much- 
needed meal, luncheon, in a very pic-nic fashion. However, there will be the 
regimental coaches, we presume, and a good deal of food (and something to 
drink) can be stowed away in a coach. We only trust the bitter east wind 
will not visit us on that bleak hillside too roughly ; and then we will forgive 
H.R.H. at the Horse Guards for his unfeeling order. 

Mentioning Punchestown has reminded us of an individual who has lately 
been figuring, not entirely to his own advantage, on the social canvas — ^the 
hon. member for Cavan. Not that there b any affinity between the great 
meeting in Kildare and the individual in question. One b a head centre of 
good fellows and good fellowship, and the other b a centre — but we will not 
pursue the description. Our readers will, perhaps, perceive why Punchestown 
did recall Mr. Biggar to our mind, when they cast their eyes on the following 
lines, which were sent us by an Irish friend the other day :^- 

*' And there's a topic makes the ladies snigger, 
The latest ' Hyland * laddie, Mr. Biggar ; 
Like steeplechasing was his love so dear, 
His sport was not legitimate, I fear ; 
The * obstacles * being natural^ perforce 
Poor Mr. Biggar cotudn't go the course." 
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MR. FROUDE BELLEW. 

Mr. John Froudb Bellew, of Rbyll Manor, in the county of 
Devon, was born at Stockleigh Court (his father's) on April 15 th, 
1829, and is lineally descended from Roger Bellewe, of Belle virs- 
town, who, in the reign of Edward IV., came over to North Devon, 
and married Am^ Fleminge, the heiress of the house of Fleminge, 
of Bratton Fleminge. 

Mr. Froude BelTew's name has for over thirty years been inti- 
mately connected with horn and bound, and the chase of both wild 
ired deer and fox in the Dulverton and Exmoor countries ; during 
which period he has been a Master of fujJiounds and a magistrate 
^or Devon. 

In 1852 his great-uncle, the famous Rev. John Froude, left the 
subject of our memoir his estates and a most extraordinary pack of 
harriers ; these hounds were remarkable for their great quality and 
DOwer of drive-*-more resembling, in this respect, the modern fox- 
bound than a harrier. In 1855 Mr. Froude Bellew began to hunt 
the Rev. John Russell's country around North Molton ; and, in 
1857, having meanwhile bought Sir Walter Carew's pack of fox- 
faoundsy he hunted his present Dulverton country, and a portion of 
what is now the Twerton (Mr. Rogers'). Mr. Bellew's kennels are 
at his moor residence^ RhvU, within four miles of Dulverton, and 
adjoining East Anstey Railwav Station, Grokv ; and a glance at a 
liundng map will show how aamirably situated they are for working 
the country, with a large track of heather and moorland immediately 
at their back, most useful for summer training of both hounds and 
hunters. Mr. Bellew is essentially a hound man — in the same sense 
as his is a hound country, as opposed to a riding country. He 
4>elieves and trusts in his hounds, and expects them to hunt and 
work for themselves, always keeping an eye forward to assist them 
through any difficulty they may be unable to unravel. No man 
•can watch hounds at work in such a rare sporting country without 
acquiring manv most useful lessons. The Dulverton foxhounds are 
composed of Ditches, 2ij^ to 22 inches high ; they boast of most 
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of the fashionable kennel blood of the day, including Lord Ports- 
mouth, the Bicester, and B.V.H. ; a good man^ are bred at home, 
Lord Portsmouth most liberally providing suitable sires from his 
famous pack. The Dulverton bitches are quick, muscular, active 
hounds, full of fire and drive, and possess the rare qualification of 
getting well away with their fox from the largest woodland, and 
scoring' sharp to cry, which is so essential in the foxhound proper. 
Mr. Bellcw hunts his own hounds, and has been in a manner bom 
to the work of a huntsman, having hunted his father's harriers at 
fourteen, and his cheery voice and horn have been constantly kept 
in tune ever since. 

Mr. Froude Bellew is an agriculturist, and farms a large tract of 
land around his kennels, and is ever constant to Exmoor sheep and 
ruby Devons. His features will be easily recognised by the 
numerous visitors to the Devon and Somerset staghounds as a 
very old and staunch friend ; whilst his thrilling death-knell over 
many a gallant stag has often re-echoed up and down the valleys 
of the Barle and Exe. 



THE GREAT FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 

On the twelfth day of this *'the merry month of May," if afl ^^ 
well, there will be opened at South Kensington, by Her Majesty the 
Queen, the " Great International Fishery Exhibition," which it is 
safe enough to prophesy will be the biggest show of the kind ever 
seen, and which, in some of its departments, will undoubtedly prove 
a source of attraction to those students and masters of the *^ gentle 
craft," who will have an opportunity of becoming fiimiliar with the 
anglers' exhibits, which, we believe, will be numerous and interesting; 
and about which we propose in these pages to offer a few homely 
observations, beginning the same by expressing our surprise that 
anglers as a body have not made themselves felt in connection with 
this great show. As a general rule, although the angling community 
embraces many poor men, anglers are not impecunious, but, on the 
contrary, " well-to-do," and in many instances absolutely rich ; how 
comes it, then, they have not put their guineas together, as > J^X' 
with the view of giving some help to the approaching exhibition . 
The aid now hinted at might, as we shall show immediately, have 
taken the shape of a given number of prizes offered for improve- 
ments in fishing-gear, and for display of knowledge of the natural 
history and habits of anglers' fishes — of their economic value, and 
of the best means of multiplying them ^ pisciculturally." 

In looking over the programme of the approaching show, we nnd 
that although much is offered to the angler, the angler makes no 
sort of return ; he pockets all he can get, thinking no shame of h/j 
having offered nothing in return. A prize, for instance, is offered 
by the committee of the exhibition for a descriptive account of the 
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angling societies of the metropolis, showing their origin, extent, and 
constitution. Prizes are also to be awarded for treatises on the 
salmon laws, the salmon disease, and for the best means of propagating 
freshwater fish, including the monarch of the brook itself — ^the silver 
salmon. Then as to what we may call the upholstery of angling, a 
very large number of prizes are offered indeed — some twenty-five in 
all — but not one of them is offered by any of our communities of 
angling brotherhoods ; nor do they as brotherhoods come, so far 
as we can see, to the front in any other department of the fishery 
exhibition, which is passing; strange. It is not surely according to 
Cocker, for the disciples of Izaak Walton to take all and give nothing. 
No doubt our angling clubs will send their collections of stuffed fish, 
and they will be worth seeing, because some of them are extensive 
and well-preserved ; but would they send were there not induce- 
ments in the shape of prizes ? Vv e fear they would not, and we 
argue from the fact that the anglers as a body — men who are 
constant in their practice of the pastime — have not put their hands in 
their pockets to further the exhibition in any way whatever. 

Anglers may retort by asking, What could we have done 7 to 
which we reply much, i ou could have offered a prize, for instance, 
for a solution of the problem, ^^ To whom do the fish of a stream 
belong ; can they be considered in any sense as being the property of 
any one individual, seeing that a river may be fifty miles in length, 
and its waters run through many properties } " Again, there is room 
at present for an essay founded on the following issue (it is a Scottish 
anglers' question), ^' What percentage of the profits of a large salmon 
stream should be accorded to the proprietors of the upper waters, 
who provide the fish with their breeding-grounds, but obtain, as a 
rule, neither sport as aiiglers, nor any portion of the money derived 
from the commercial fisheries?'' Again, *^ Define the rights of 
anglers in regard to all streams, and show how these rights may be 
best enforced and retained ? " Also, ^* The secrets of eel birth and 
growth," about which there is much to be discovered that will 
probably prove interesting. Then we should like to have seen a prize 
for plans of a fish-breeding Arm, offered, let us say, in conjunction with 
some well-kiiown English salmon stream, that could be purchased or 
held on a long lease by a company on the co-operative principle. 

These, however, it must be confessed, are the merest indications 
of subjects for treatment in essays, but the hints given here might 
be largely extended did space permit. 

Having said our say on this rather disagreeable feature of the matter, 
we shall now turn to the pleasant part of the business, and in doing 
«o, although ^ Baily ' is professedly a magazine devoted to sports and 
pastimes — we shall take a little latitude of discussion, as the subject 
is altogether novel and of great interest to all and sundry — it is, in 
ifact, a matter in which the whole of the ^' eating population " of the 
kin^om is largely interested, and that is taking a wide enough range. 
Besides the mere food question, which, as a matter of course, is of 
cominanding interest, the exhibition will have an educational value 
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of a very distinct Idnd, as wdl as picturesque aspects that will be 
decidedly worthy of notice. Judging by the fishery expositions hdd 
at Berlin and Edinburgh, as well as several others which took place 
some years ago on the continent, and which were visited by die 
writer of these remarks, there will be shown that connectedf with 
angling sport which may be useful to greenhorns. In every department 
of a fisherv exhibition there is much to examine, from die tiny hook 
with which our youngsters capture their minnows^ to the death-deahog 
harpoon used to slay the great leviathan of the deep. 

Many readers \ral doubdess sympathise with the writer when 
he tells them that he always keeps a keen eye on die ojrster exhibits. 
Judging from what has oome to pass, we may in a few short yetrsbe 
called upon to bid a long farewell to this succulent bivalve. ^* Oysten 
nowadays are oysters indeed/' as a lady, at whose table we were 
dining, said to us upon a li^ occasion ; *^ would you believe it, the 
oysters for sauce cost about as much as codfish ! ** We quite 
believed it, because what she said was in accordance with our own 
experience, and, when she told us the figure, there crowded hack 
upon us recollections of jovial days, or rather nights, when oysters- 
were to be had at almost a nominal pric^ and the *^ etceteras " were 
equally cheap— -nights when the feast of reason and the flow of soul 
never cost more for a party of three or four of us than has now to 
be paid for two dozen of ^ nadves " in Maiden Lane, where prices 
rule at threepence per nadve. In those days— -some forty years ago 
•—a hundred oysters in Dublin or Edinburgh might have been 
purchased for a shilling, with plenty of bread and butter to eat with 
them at nominal rates, while for those who could not afibrd Chablis,. 
there was the brownest of Dublin stout or the creamiest of Edinbui]^ 
ales. Experts in fisheiy economy say we have ourselves to Uame m 
the matter of the oyster fiunine by which we have been overtaken. 
It is die old old story, read in a new way, of you cannot eat year 
cake and have it too. Once upon a time if any one had ventured 
to prophesy that there would come a day when a single oyster would 
cost a threepenny-bit, be would have been looked upon as beinff, to 
use a vulgarism, *^ a little off his nut ;" now those who must have 
an occasional oyster are thankfid to be let off at the rate of three 
shillings a doxen. If anyone at the forthcoming fishery show will 
teach us how to g^t our natives at a cheaper rate, we will be very 
thankful for the knowledge. 

Baity too, of all kinds, is yearlv becoming scarcer, and fishennen 
find it difficult somedmes to ootain the necessary supplies at a 
remunerative rate. But bait can be culdvated. Near La RocheUei 
in France^ there is a mussel-farm — z really interesting place it isr^ 
where mussels are grown after a systematic, well-defined foshias ; 
and what the Frendi can do the English ought to be able to do* 
There is, so fiir as we are aware, nothing to prevent all kinds of 
shell-fish from being culdvated on many of the waste places of our 
English foreshores. This is a wrinkle that might be advantageously 
acted upon. The late Frank Buckland— who would have itjosoed 
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ereatly over this fidicry exhibition bad he been spared to have a 
finger in the pie — used to maintain that it was as easy to grow 
oysters and mussels as it is to grow beans and pease. That may be 
aoy but up to the present time we have had no sustained evidence of 
the het. Some twelve years ago there was quite an uproar about 
oyster culture, and the restoration of our oyster supplies, and at that 
time we were led to believe that the days of oyster plenty would 
soon come back i^ain, but to^lav they seem as £ir off as ever. 
Having brought up the name of Mr. Bucidand recalls to mind the 
legislation he promoted for preventing the sale of small lobsters, and 
the accompanying sti^xdity — there is alws^s a vulnerable place in 
every Act of ratuament — of permitting that crustacean delicacy of 
the table to be captured while it is in: spzwUy so that the cooks may 
have coral wherewith to ornament their entrees. Buckland's con* 
cession to the cooks was much laughed at : only imagine in the caae 
of the salmon, that as some people are fond of what is called ^'the 
pea," ue.j the ova of the female, gravid fish shouU not have pro- 
tection, but should be at the mercy of their captors during their 
times of spawning ! Were that to be permitted, how long would it 
be ere our siqpplies of salmon became exhausted 7 Not very long, 
we opine. 

The approaching fisheries exhibition, as we can prefigure it in 
our mind's eye, will show us all the modes which are at present in 
use for the capture of our national fish supply. We have no desise 
to descant en those at any length, except to say tiiat, in the case of 
the great beam teswl net, we hope to fiad some indications of a new 
departure m the way of giving the Soulier fish a chance of escaping. 
At the present time tUs huge chamber of horrors, gaping its way along 
the sandy bottom with its wide and ponderous jaws opened to their 
utmost extent, eag;iilfii all that conies in its way, and as the meshes of 
one portion of die netare far too small, the little fish are not provided 
with any meant of escape. All true sportsmen will join us in saying 
that is not fine, and that immature fish should have a chance given 
them of growing bigger, so that diey might become of still greater 
food value. *^ All little fish shoold be restored to the water i' this 
is a maxim we have always incidcated, both in the case of trout and 
salmon angling,, but particularly as regards trout fishing. It is 
mdancholy to see an angler gbadng over the capture of hal^nlozen 
fish, that oo not wti^ all put together, as numy ounces, and which 
if diey had been restored to the water might in time have grown 
into preKBtableanimak. The same has to be said of all our anglers' 
fishoSy fixHB the kingly salmoa down to the lowly chubb or dace. 
We bane seen specioMBs greedily caught, that, had they been left 
for anotlHr ytar,.wiottld have formed a fcatuse of a basket,. and aaf^ 
hap takcaa prise ; bat the greed of some of our iuiglers is proverbial, 
nor will it he stayed till it i» made a pnnishable omnce to capture a 
fish so hnmarure that it presumably has never been given an oppor- 
tmrity of rrprirMir the siory of its birth, I'hese are what may be 
caUed the generaHuea of fishing economy, but they do not the less 
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demand our attention. If we were to kill all our lambs, from whence 
would we derive our mutton 7 Kill all your grilses, and where 
will you get your future supplies of salmon 7 

Writing of the latter fish, reminds us that there will doubtless be 
found in the exhibition much that will prove interesting with regard 
to the natural and economic history of the venison of the waters. 
One phase of the salmon question was discussed in an exhaustive 
style in a recent number of this magazine, it is not necessarv, there- 
fore, to say more at present about '* the policies of pollution, ' except 
that all interested are on the qui vive for a settlement of the many 
vexed questions which have cropped up between owners of fisheries 
and those who pollute the waters. Now this is a matter in which 
the angling body ought to have come to the front in a prominent 
fashion, by offering a special prize for an essay treating of the best 
mode of utilizing all the various obnoxious matters which are at the 
present time allowed to flow or are thrown into our big rivers and 
little streamlets ; '^ matter in the wrong place/' most emphatically. 
Whoever may suflFer, and no matter what the cost may be, we must 
have our rivers running as pure and sweet as they ran in the days 
before man had learned to pollute them. That they should do so is 
a condition of the public health, and the health of the public must be 
paramount to all other considerations ; and not till our streams are 
so pure that the salmon and the trout can live and thrive in them in 
every county of the three kingdoms, shall we be satisfied that the 
health of the public b cared for in the manner that it should be. 

It b, by the way, a curious fact in the natural history of our fishes 
—so at least we have often read — that they can be trained to live in 
the dirtiest water, and to accept as food matter of a kind which is 
generally considered revolting. In the great forests of Canada, in 
streams on which had been placed, for the benefit of their water- 

Eower, gigantic timber-sawing establishments, the salmon captured 
ad such a strongly resinous taste that it was necessary to boil them 
for a little time in milk, as part of the culinary process } and, as is 
well known to Roman epicures, some fine fish are taken at the 
mouth of the great sewer by means of which much of the filth of the 
ancient city is emptied into the Tiber. The practice of throwing a 
slave into the stews as food for the fishes will be familiar to readers, 
and we mieht cite numerous instances of places where fbh have 
been ** fed with a view to producing flavour. Old pike, which 
have been fiittening for years on the youne fish of the salmon kind, 
are easily cooked and have a passing good taste ; the same may be 
said of eels, and of several other kinds of fish. The reason why we 
have oflFered these remarks is that we may direct attention to a 
feature of the fishine exposition which we expect will prove to be 
very attractive, namely, the aquaria, of which we understand there 
are to be a large number, both for salt and fresh-water fishes. At 
one time— only a few years aeo, indeed — there was a perfect rage 
for such places, and no sea-side resort was deemed to be complete 
without an exhibition of living fishes. Most of them, however, have 
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failed, chiefly from drawbacks of management, and from the over- 
wrought expectations of those connected with their construction 
leading to such an outlay in the shape of capital as required a greater 
income to pay interest than could possibly be obtained. The 
Aquarium, which people hear so much of in London, is chiefly a 
theatre and exhibition-room, the kind of fish shown in tt being of the 

Jueerest sort, such as *^ spotted noblemen " and ^* hairy-faced women." 
f it could be arranged that the various aquaria to be used for the 
purposes of the exhibition should be left standing, fully stocked with 
fish, these might become a permanent place of resort of abiding interest 
to the inhabitants of the Great Metropolis, and the ten thousands of 
strangers who daily come within its gates. No doubt visitors to the 
Fishery Exhibition will take pleasure in studying the habits of the 
living fish ; to many they will prove of hr more interest than the 
dead ones. Anglers in particular, many of whom are quite un- 
familiar with the animals they capture, should take note of their 
habits — although it needs not to be said that a fish in the com- 
parative captivity of a show-case in an aquarium, is not exactly the 
same animal that it is when roaming in its native waters. It will 
interest many persons to be told that, as regards our sea-fishes, there 
is no difficultv in the matter of the water-supply. It can be brought 
from the sea m barrels, and be stored in a temporary reservoir on the 
premises ; all that is necessary to be observed is, that the water 
should be kept in motion at a slow rate of movement, so as to aerate 
it sufficiently to prevent stagnation. There is only a very small per- 
centage of evaporation, which can be made up by means of the 
addition of a little fresh water every now and again. The fish have 
of course to be fed, %nd the proper sorts of food must of necessity 
be provided— it will have to be brought from the sea ; small crabs 
and various kinds of small fishes for the larger ones to live upon. 
The lobsters in their tanks are well worth careful observation; 
they make quite a beautiful show as they move about in their wajtery 
home. It will interest many to notice the various flat fish lying on 
the sandy bottom, almost unrecognizable in their likeness to their 
surrounding? — a wise provision of nature for their protection. 

What is called ** Pisciculture" is sure to form a leading feature of 
the Fishery Exhibition, and the exhibits in this department cannot 
fell to excite the attention of all sportsmen, as they have an imme- 
diate bearine on the pastime of angling. How curious it is, manv 
will think, that there should be a commerce in fish eggs I . Yet it is 
a great fact that there are persons who deal in ova as a '^ business," 
and send fish eggs, and young fish as well, to the farthest corners of 
the land. This business must be a great convenience to persons 
who require from any cause to stock new waters or re-stock old 
fisheries. By ordering a few thousand eggs and a thousand '^ year- 
olds,** they can depend, bar accident, on having fine angling in the 
course of a vear or two ; the year-olds, if they are properly protected 
and well feo, will be ready to receive the angler, whilst by the year 
following the eggs will have become sizeable fish if all has gone well 
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with them. Persons who have waters to stock should hear well in 
mind the great fiict that has been frequently stated in the paps of 
' Baily/ that a given area of water will only feed and breed a gifcn 
number of fish, just as a given acreage of grass will only afford pas* 
turage for a certain number of sheep. Moreover, were we stockings 
we should beein the operation hj eidier having all eggs or all young 
fish, because if we put in a few thousand ^ yearlings," they will be 
very apt to devour the newly-hatched fry as they leave their fragile 
prisons. It may be said, of course, that the same may happen ai 
time goes on, and that the fry will be always subject to sinHar 
dangers. Just so. Still it is right to begin in the spirit which has 
been indicated, leaving nature in the future to look afier herself. We 
may here, perhaps, interpolate with advantage a few words on the 
construction of artificial lakes suitable for angling. A friend of the 
writer constructed a pond for ornamental water about three and a 
half acres in extent, but it was a fulure as a fishery, and most of the 
work required to be done over again. Originally the sheet of water 
had only a depth of two feet and a half, and the bottom throughoat 
was entirely level and without variety. When the alterations weie 
made* which we suggested a great improvement took place, and now 
it is full of fish, chiefly trout. An island was formed in the centre of 
the sheet of water and well planted with quick-growing trees and 
shrubs. Clumps of shrubbery and overhanging plants were distri- 
buted along the sides of the lake, the bottom of which was varied 
very nnich, and sheltering places provided for the fish in the form of 
wide tunnels and small heaps of stones, so that they could hide away 
out of the glare of the sun — a most necessary convenience for die 
poor animals. In constructing an artificial lake you can scarcely be 
too picturesque, and your bottom should be as varied and natural 
as circumstances will permit. You can, of course, introduce as many 
kinds offish into your waters as you please, but we do not advise too 
great a variety, irout and perch will be sufficient If pike be per* 
mitted, the trout will in time be eaten down by these ^^ tyrants of 
the liquid plain," so that they wfll become scarce ; and we greatly 
prefer the trout. Still a little variety is agreeable, and a few carp 
might be admitted to the pond if it is of any size. Country gentle- 
men who can afibrd the space, especially if they have access to ptne 
water, should study to have a small lake on their estate, it adds 
ereatly to the amenity of their property, and affords at all seasonv* 
first-rate playground ; in summer there can be boating and angliiig» 
and in winter, skating, sliding, and curling. 

We have taken the piscicuitural department of tbe Firiierv Eathi* 
bition as a text for these renoarks on the stocking of lakes ampoiidf* 
It would have been an interesting sight, we believe, to many of the 
visitors had it been possible to show the eggs of the salmon in precci^ 
of hatching; but the date at which the exhibition opens will preclude 
that bebg done. When' hatched in tfie open air theeggs of the safanen 
require about one hundred and thirty days to come to maturity, maic 
or less according to the-tenrperature of the season. Within doorv the 
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egg? hatch with ereater speed, but when the hatching is in con- 
nection with a saumon river only, we think it better that the ova 
should be incubated in the open air. Experts in pisciculture have now 
brought the art of fish-e^-hatching to great perfection, very few oT 
the ova failing to quicken, and of those which do vivify, not two in 
the hundred are lost, which is a wonderful improvement on the natural 
system, in which scarcdy two eggs out of every hundred ever come 
to life, so great is the mortalitv which attends salmon hatching even 
in our best-watched waters. The wonders of pisciculture are by this^ 
time becoming so well known to anglers, that we are surprised they 
do not take steps to give them practical effect on some of ow 
numerous salmon rivers or trout streams. A piscicultural feat of grait 
pith and moment was achieved in comiection with the Fishery 
Exhibition held at Edinbui^h, when ten thousand in&ntik fish were 
brought alive all the way from Russia with a percentage of loss that 
is too trifling to be noticed. That shows what can be done. It will,^ 
doubtless, be found possible, in future, to send newly^hatched salmon 
to New Zealand or Australia; these jfoung fish require no food for 
the first fortnight or so after hatching, and then for some week» 
longer very littfe aliment is necessary ; so that it will at least be pos- 
sible to transport fish for very long distances with ease and profit. 
Why not then send a few thousand of our Salmo solar to cross vritk 
the Salmo Quinnai of the Great Columbia River of Caltfomia i Should 
such an experiment be entered upon, the results will be well worth 
watching by all interested in the prosperity of our sahnon fisheriesL 

As a matter of course, if we can send salmon fry to the Great 
Cohmibia River, we could in the same manner obtain fry from that 
monster source of salmon supply, so that we could cross our fish just 
in the same way as we have suggested the American people should 
cross theirs. We are not aware of any practical difficulties ; there 
may be a difference in the spawning seasons of the two countries, but 
as the fish become acclimatized that would not prove a matter of anjr 
consequence. Many suggestions have from time to time been 
thrown out for the acclimatization in this country of the fish of other 
lands, and we dare say there may be some fishes that would stand 
being transplanted without injury, and which would thrive with ns- 
and be warmly welcomed by anglers. There is, for instance, the 
German carp, which is now being made so much of in the Uiuted 
States i we should like to see it introduced into British waters ; and 
there are some of the fishes of America which might thrive with 
us. The suggestions, however, which have been thrown out as to 
the proper fishes for accKmattzation in England include the introduc- 
tion of some which we certainly would not like to see in our waters^ 
such as the Danube salmon (Salmo Huchd). That particular salmon 
grows to a great size \ but where could we ^ place " it, without in- 
curring the danger of its eating up some of our other fishes \ The 
American brook trout {Salmo Fontinalis) is being largely distributed 
in our lakes and rivers, and is, we think, likely to prove an acquisi« 
tion to our waters. It very closely resembles our own trout, and 
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will ^^mix" with them Amously. Some writers on fishery economy 
have suggested the Black Bass of Canada {Grystes Migricans) as a 
good fish for our waters, and it may prove to be so ; it is, we have 
been told, a really first-rate fish for anglers, growing to six or eight 
pounds/ and a good fighter. Gourami and many other fish have 
likewise been talked about and written up for importation purposes ; 
but we say, speaking generally,. let us, first of all, cultivate with care 
those fishes we already have, before we introduce strangers that mvj 
do more harm than good. We have no lack of fishes, and it is 
certain that nature has placed them in our waters, because they are 
better adapted to them than fishes which are native to China or 
Peru. There are in Great Britain and Ireland thousands of acres of 
water which are at present of no use ; these might, in time, be 
utilised, if for no other purpose — for sport* We know very well that 
anglers' fish are not of much food value, and, except for '^ sport," 
are not of any commercial importance ; but so long as '^ sport " is a 
thing that has to be paid for, then the utilisation ofour waste waters 
should be seen to. It is a proverb in China that an acre of water is 
of as much value as an acre of land. 

As we are not writing for the sake of writing, we shall pause here. 
We have prefigured to the best of our ability what the approaching 
Fishery Exhibition is likely to show us ; and, taking the exhibits as 
a test, we have indicated, as well as we can, the lessons which may 
be learned from what is likely to be seen. As the show will remain 
open for a period of six months, we have some idea that we may have 
an opportunity of returning to the subject. 

An IchtHyonomist. 



ECHOES OF THE PAST SEASON* 

The hunting season 1882-83 ^^ indeed waned away at a rapid 
pace. An unusually dfy spring has succeeded a late firost, and not- 
withstanding an unparalleled rainfall through December, January, 
and February, has thrown our uncertain climate into the other 
extreme of dust and hardness. Before April was many days old, 
ploughs and harrows, too long neglected throughout the autumn and 
winter, have been set going in earnest ; grain has been sown in 
plenty ; fences and ditches have been made up ; and poor PuggVf 
in his hot journey over the open, has been telegraphed perpetiMy 
by field-workers by the score. Every farmyard cock has worried the 
whippers-in and huntsmen with his perpetual crow, and the wood* 
pigeons with their ^' coo, coos " have added their distraction to the 
April music of the last woodland Meets. " Pale primroses that," 
according to Shakespeare, '* die unmarried ere they can behold bright 
Phoebus in his strength," have added fragrance and colour to the 
parched undergrowth; and that inevitable last day has come and 
gone, when listless men and dry-coatcd horses have faced the hot 
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sun and biting east winds, only to see the best coverts in the vale 
drawn blank, and a three-o'clock fox in the woodlands viewed gailjr 
over a ride, only to disappear scentless at the end of ten minutes into 
unknown space — a poor rusty-coated fellow that wants rest almost 
as badly as does his matronly vixen, lying snug in the main earths. 

The keenest of the keen nunting man turns his jaded horse's head 
homewards on such a last day of the season as has this year been 
experienced almost everywhere, muttering to himself, like Henry I V,^ 

** If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work." 

Yet when once the pink coat and breeches and boots are put 
away for the season, the remembrance of the brighter days when 
hounds ran like wildfire, and scent was breast-high, come back in 
pleasant memory, and the disappointing finale is lost sight of in the 
hope of the future. 

A few Masters rejoice in killing a May fox, and a welcome 
shower or two may enable them to do it even in this year of grace ; 
but it is a questionable pleasure, much like killing a lank gaunt 
salmon at the end of October. Indeed we have never thoroughly 
forgiven dear old Jorrocks for that '*one other last day,'' when, 
after an April down-pour, he stole out with his fiuthful rigg in the 
early morning, and triumphed over the '* old customer from Pinch* 
me-near Forest," when he could scarcely raise a gallop, without a 
solitary member of the hunt being there to see fair-play. What 
many " an old customer " has had his hide torn thus, when he might 
have lived to have added glory such as only old foxes can do to 
another season ! 

Well I as we smoke the pipe of peace in our armchair, thinking 
over what hounds shall be drafted ; what horses sent to the hammer ; 
whether Newmarket Spring Meeting shall woo us with its charms, 
or the London season carry us ofF captive, instead of some Scotch or 
Irish salmon river, — what is the verdict upon the past hunting season f 
— ^what echo does it give back ? 

Not equal to its forerunner : no ; certainly not. Open enough 
for anything up to the ist of March, but too wet, windy, and rough 
to be thoroughly reliable as to scent, and with a shifting barometer that 
was never trustworthy^ except in its extremity of lowness. Never* 
theless there have been brilliant days — z few of them in every hunting 
quarter — ^and a good many noses on the kennel-door, where the 
keenest and best huntsmen have exerted themselves to obtain them. 
In Leicestershire the Bel voir has certainly httn facile princeps ; 
and the CroxtonPark Wednesdays have been undeniable throughout. 

If ever proof were wanting that there is no rule without its ex* 
ception, we have it here \ for how many years have the Vale of Belvoir 
foxes had the stigma cast upon them of being short runners, and yet 
now Gillard can triumphantly refute all gainsayers in the excellent 
points that his foxes have made this season, and among hounds the 
Belvoir tan has once more asserted its superiority over the common 
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lienL The Quorn foxes have not been quite so accommodadng to 
their crowd of followers as usual, while the Cottesmore are not in a 
boastful humour, and Sir Bach Cunard has had, in his charmingly 
wild and good little country, nothing to grumble about in the wsf 
•of blood or sport. The Pjnchley, we think, have enjoyed a fuU 
share of stesdv sport, with no great Waterloo run to trumpet forth, 
iMit their Wednesday country has answered the frequent calls on ic 
without £ulure or disa^iointmenty and we are delighted to hear that 
Mr. Langham continues at the helm for another season, as does Mr. 
Oakeley with the Atherstone. It is cheering indeed to think that more 
than seven hundred and fifty farmers can be found within the precincts 
c£ a Hunt to sign a testimonial to such a Master to continue fox- 
-hunting over their occupations. Who can say after this that it is 
the occupien who are likely to eive the death-blow to hunting i Not 
^wbere they are properly treated, we fed assured. 

The new rigitne in the Grafton country has been an eminent 
-success ; and where indeed can you find a niter country, uncut-up 
by railways or over-populated, than lies between Bracfcley and 
Weedon? We would fain not say an unkind word of the dd 
Squire of Whaddon, but in very truth it is a pity to see so fine a bit 
of galloping country, once the gk>ry of Lord SouthamptoOy brought 
so little to the front after a quarter of a century's practise at ic. 
Those light, flashy, almost tongueless bitches sddom carrying a head 
after the first dicck. Mrs. Villiers and Jem Mason revivified would 
shake their heads, we fear, at the present rigitne in their favourite 
jdayground. 
. 7 ravelling Bicester way, we don't think that such a good season 
has been experienced as last year, but then the comparison is a trying 
one. Nor have the Warwickshire done quite so well. The North 
Warwichshire has chosen a successor to Mr. Lant, and we believe 
that Mr. Lort Phillips will take the reins. It is much to be re* 
gretted that such a keen young sportsman should have had such a 
short reign in West Worcestershire with the Croome, but personal 
considerations have prevailed, and we hoped the noble Earl of 
Croonie would once more have taken the Mastership. His eldest 
son. Lord Deerhurst, is so promising that he will not take long to 
learn his business as a huntsman, well bred as he is on both sides, 
but rumour has it that Mr. Walter Greene from SuflFolk is the 
coming man. The Heythrop have felt the rough weather in their 
high country, although generally rain suits their light soil. The Vale 
of Whitehorse, too, have been shut up by the March frost, just as 
they were getting into their best scenting days, as they fondly hoped, 
and their good-plucked Master intends improving on the present 
season at aJl hazards. The Duke of Beaufort had some grand days 
when the ground was at its worst for riding, and the horses were in 
a pitiable state. His Grace is no grumbler, and has little cause for 
it; while the Marquis, his huntsman, takes things a little more 
quietly than of yore, and finds he can kill just as many foxes without 
going quite as straight, or riding them to death. Lord Fitzhardinge 
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has a tremendous death-roll, as usual, but we don'c bear of quite such 
good sporty although now that the ars scribendi is discousiged in 
the Berkeley vale^ news of their doings does not travel so £ut. 
Captain Sumner has bid adieu to the Cocswold after a very sucaessful 
Mastership. We doubt whether a successes will be found so ad* 
mirably combining the suaviter in fuodo with the buainess-«MO, in 
the field and kennel, as the Captain has done, Cheltenham and 
its surrounding district are anything but easy to please, and the best 
Master in the world cannot make those hkak hills hold a scent on 
such a rough windy winter as the last. The Ledbury ha^e done 
well again, nudgri the sad loss of their huntsman, who, poor fellow, 
was cantering along a suburb of Alalvem with a dead fox an his 
back to join the rest of his hounds, when his horse's feet slipped 
from under him on a paved crossing, and he was dashed on the 
curbstone and killed instantly. The Worcestershire have not much 
improved matters over the previous season, and have had to ui:dergo 
the mortification of beine ordered off the land by one of their 
■quondam hardest riders and supporters. Well may they say ^ £heu 
quantum mutatus ab iUo Hectore !" 

The Albrighton have had a good season, and Sir Thomas Boughey 
still retains the -Mastership another season. Fresh £wes in this 
country are not popular. The Shropshire have not, alter all, bid 
adieu to Lord Hill, Nothing but his loidship's inherent pluck has 
induced him to battle with his enemy, rheumatism, so long, and 
retain the hounds. The Ludlow boast of a good run from Bur- 
warton into the Wheatland country; and the United, with old 
Alexander as huntsman, have done wonders. The Cheshire have 
not had an opportunity of blazoning themselves forth as entertaining 
an Empress this season, which has slightly tarnished their fiime, 
although not their sport ; for Mr, Corbet is one who wiU not be 
<lenied if foxes can be found, and will keep above ground. Mr. 
Park Yates, too, is most popular, but in some places is short of 
foxes, we hear. The ever-famous Wynnstay establishment has 
been shorn of one of its brightest ornaments m the sad death of 
Miss Nesta Wynn, and the continued illness of Sir Watkin himself. 
There b not a man in the principalis who is not proud of the dear 
old baronet, and who does not wish him a speedy return of health 
and happiness. In the Meynell country, again, the season has 
closed most sadly. That fine handsome face and faultless figure 
that last season adorned the Yorkshire meets wherever she went, 
and whom Derbyshire rejoiced in welcoming as a bride just twelve 
months gone by, now takes her long rest peacefully in Radboume 
churchyard, and the well*beloved young master of Meynell mourns 
her inconsolably. Going northward again, we find Lord Fitz- 
William has tried successfully a migration fi'om the collierj^-corered 
district of Rotherham into the more congenial atmosphere of Hun- 
tinedonshire and North Northamptonshire. 

In Yorkshire the dear old Bramham, with its everlasting ^ five- 
and-twenty couple," has done right well, until March came in Jike 
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a lion and settled them, as well as every other northern pack ; snovr 
adding its prohibition, as well as the bitter winds and frost. Such a 
death-roll as fifty and a half brace, and more than half as many 
more run to ground, is a cheery echo from Bramham. Captain 
Siingsby has resigned the York and Ainsty, having held the reins 
of power for three seasons most creditablv ; for it is no easy matter 
to curb the energies of such a thrusting neld as turns out to meet 
the York hounds, and it matters not one bit how big or deep the 
ditches are, certain men will insist upon being in the middle of the 
hounds, and it requires all Lane Fox's pointed eloquence to put a 
curb upon them in his Friday country. We wish Captain Slingsby's 
successor, Captain Brocklehurst, a long and prosperous reign. He 
is undeniably good in the saddle, and married a Lascelles. Of the 
Bedale, Badsworth, Holderness, Lord Middleton's, Captain Har- 
court Johnson's, and other Yorkshire packs, we have heard nothing 
in disparagement, and little to brag about; while further north, 
Lord Zetland, the Cleveland, Hurworth,,and Tynedale, have been 
iiocked of the cream of their season since Christmas by the weather, 
although the first-named has drawn enormous fields and not sent 
them home dissatisfied. Here, again, the death-roll has on its pages 
one of the best sportsmen out of a long list that it has ever be^ 
our lot to meet. Mr. Fenwick, as a Master of hounds and sports- 
man, has already borne an honourable place in your records, and his 
niche will be difficult to fill up, even where there are so many'gems, 
and his example as hard to follow. 

The echo from Scotland is a fiir cry, but if it speaks true, there 
is a yoiing M.F.H. there. Captain Russell, who deserves to come 
further south ; he heeds little broken collar-bones, so long as he can 
cheer his hounds and keep his hunter's head straight after their 
flying stems. 

Eastward, the Brocklesby and Southwold have revelled yi the 
rain, which has made the Burton heavy black soil almost unrideable. 
Harvey Bayly and the Rufford seem to ring on merrily together. 
'Tony Hammond has ended a long reign in West Norfolk, to the 
regret of every one, for a finer sportsman or a better judgeVpf 
hounds never existed; so popular, too, that from Prince to^asanc 
he never earned a calumny. It is sad indeed to hear that* he has 
become a martyr to rheumatism. ' His successor, Mr. Fountaiile, 
makes a fiur start, backed up by Royalty as well as Norfolk's nobility. 
Essex appreciates still the services of*' Sir * SclWyft^Ibbetson and 
Captain Carnegie ; the former's welt-worded appeafrohis fdllcAvers 
to spare the hirmers' crops in the extremely wet weather has had 
an excellent effect, not only in Essex, but also throughout the 
country generally. East Essex loses Mr. Brise with evident regret. 

Down south, old Campion has retired at last from cheering the 
Southdown bitches, one of the most brilliant packs in £ng1and over 
a down country ; he has gone to blow the horn for Lord March on 
the other side ol the county, Lord Leconfidd having given up to 
him a slice of country adjoining Goodwood. Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
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and Dorsetshire have had nothing to complain of in the way of 
sport ; in all these districts the light plough requires a damp atmos- 
phere to produce a scent, and therefore they ought to have galloped 
to their heart's content this season ; while the old Blackmore Vale's 
have not belied their good name, killing no end of foxes, and sotae 
of them after desperate scurries over their doubles in the Vale« 
Devonshire has not done boastful things this year, but it takes more 
than one bad season to daunt such sportsmen as annually meet at 
Ivybridge, and take their cue from the ever-green Jack RusselL 
The same may be said of the Welsh packs, of which the Radnor- 
shire and West Hereford have had the additional mortification of 
being stopped for more than a month by rabies in a part of their 
country, from which, however, the pack itself entirely escaped. 
The North Hereford country is still vacant, and although by no 
means a bad one, things appear to be so much at sixes and sevens 
that Colonel Heywood's successor does not seem likely to be forth- 
coming, unless Captain Heygate should come to the rescue at the 
eleventh hour. 

Our puritanical friends, not satisfied with a crusade against pigeon- 
shooting, which bids fair to be successful, have had a fling at hunting. 
Beginning with staghunting, they soon cast the biggest stones they 
could find at foxhunting. The Standard has opened its pa|;es to 
the most absurd correspondence, pointing out the cruelty of fox- 
hunting, and the climax was reached when the PaU Mall Gazette 
published a letter pretending to give an account of the Quorley 
hounds, and described the feelings of a hunted fox, in language too 
absurd and disgusting for repetition I Verily we have come to live 
in queer half-squeamish, half-precocious days — days when every 
personal crochet is publicly aired and solemnly debated, when every- 
thing that appertains to sport or recreation is either overdone in its 
earnestness, or torn to shreds in the remorseless hands of a public 
opinion that really knows little or nothing about it. 

The Ground Game Act is now having a fair trial, and foxhunting 
looks like outliving it, although there is no gainsaying the fact that 
in some counties, from this or some other kindred cause, the genuine 
fox has grown less abundant than heretofore. If Sir George Camp- 
bell's bill for amending that Act becomes law we tremble indeed for 
the future of bunting. It virtually takes away the only safeguard 
that Sir William Vernon Harcourt gave us in the present Act, i.e., 
the limitation to the setting of steel traps or gins in rabbit holes. 
If traps are to be placed in meuses, hedges, and fields, by every 
occupier, good-bye to winged game, as well as fur, and puggy 1 

We have wondered that no voice has sprung from sportsmen of 
all classes condemning this uncalled-for legislation. There can be 
no question but that the present means at the disposal of landlords 
and tenants have effectually carried out the object of its framer, viz., 
the diminution within proper limits of ground game ; what, then, 
can be the use of tinkering again with legislation in the same direc- 
tion, in a manner that is sure to bring the owners and occupiers into 
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collision, and sow the seeds of lasting depreciation in the- value of 
landed- estates in Great Britain } 

We* have forborne to repeat any echo from poor forlorn Ireland'* 
Last year, dear Baily, yon mourned over her sad state from a 
fatinting man's point of view*; and can we view her more hopefiilly 
to-day r Certainly Kildare has this season held an inimternipted 
chase, but Galway has a black record against it, and Curraghmore 
b not a patch on its former glory, while other packs have died oot 
alto^ther; and America seems bent on feeding the flame of 
damnable deeds, which are making* Englishmen loathe the name 
of its integral part, die Emerald Isle. 

The G.N.H. Committee have swept awaythe old htmt ceitrfr- 
cates^ but have not pleased all hunting men by their new artiftcial-- 
looking fences, which have already proved fztsA to several himters. 
^ P6int to point'" steeplechases and purely local hunt* meetings 
outside- the aegis of the G.N.H. rules, are- coming into vogue, and 
we expect to see the breach' between steeplechasing and hunting 
men, who enjoy a trial of strength over a country and wish to test 
theiryoung horses, widen consideraUy ere another season has passed. 

Another matter intimately connected with the success of hunting 
is the breeding of hunters ; perhaps^ after all, the*-Iaw8 of supply and 
demand wiir govern the question, but to the ordinary observer it 
appears as if the stufF of which hunters are made must fall short, 
seeing -tlmt not one in twenty horses fit for hunting purposes isnow 
bred in* England or Wales as compared. with what was the case even 
ten years ago. There are plenty of thoroughbreds' in the country, 
only fitted' for racehorses or hansom-cabs; but we have- as many 
welter-weighted hunting men as ever — ^ere are they to obtain 
horses from at anything likte a* moderate* cose? We leave this 
problem to be worked out by abler pens than ours, merely obseering 
that- once again old Somerville spoke the truth when he de s cribe d 
hunting as 

•' For the weak toostrong; 
Tocr GOrtly for the poor." 
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ly, — Days at Keren.. 

Wr had been- over three weeks on the nrarch from Somlnm, 
with the- dry sandy beds of the Baraka and Ahseba riven foa our 
road,' when atlast-Fbrt Tschabab, on a hiH of the same name, rose 
before us. It was noon, so we decided to rest awhile on the*- river 
bank at the foot" of the hill fort, and thence* to send our interpveter 
on to Keren, only five miles dntant, to arrange- about quarters^ for it 
was ournntention' to make: a- stay there- of* several daysr in order to 
rest our camebj and buy ponies, &c;, fdr an expedttion- into the 
country bordering on the north^nvcst frontier of Abyssmia. So the 
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camels, were- unloaded^ and soon busily engaged with the green 
bnmoheft ol some juniper-trees on the banks of the river bed, which 
everywhere showed signs of the water being but a very little way 
below the sariiuie, for small excavations, made by man and beast, 
were plentiful, all being partially filled with water, at which birds of 
every hue wete>drinking. The deeper w«ter-holes had been taken 
possession of by soldiers from, the fort, who. were busily engaged 
washing themselves or their linen, throwii^ water over their black' 
shiny bodies, while their only garments were drying spread out upon 
the sand. Most of these Egyptian negro soldiers are very fine and 
tail men, and every opportunity of judging, of their physical develop- 
ment WA» given as they squatted or lay upon the sandy waiting until 
the sun should have dried their skin and* their linen.. They are all 
liberated slaves, chiefly from the White(Nile regions^ who, in return 
for! their release from slavery, have to serve the government as 
^oMiess, which, further to increase their happinessy generously gives 
tham the liberated* female slaves for wives. Their bath over, they 
came' to seeoia in various n^gHgi costumes, some with only a cloth 
round* their loins^ others clad< in their white tunic, others, again, 
enveloped in an enormous blue overcoat with hood, all with a 
tarboosh in a. variety of shades: of red, to ask. where we came from 
andi what we« wanted. We always foundthese black soldiers very good- 
humoured, and with the aid- of a little tobacco or coffee, made many 
friends among them. These men formed part of the- garrison of 
Fort Tsohabab, one of the Egyptian outposts against Abyssinia,* from 
the frontier of which it is but a very few miles distant, the mighty 
mountains of theHabesh approaching quite closely. The fort over- 
looks the Anseba river, whence it draws its sup[uy of water, and is 
in- communication with Keren and Massowah by telegraph. After a 

skoit rest G and our dragoman start ofr en route to Keren, 

while I get the camels together, load up, and follow at a slower pace. 
Poor brutea ! they have become very slim lately and are heavily 
laden, for the loss of two camels on the journey has put extra 
weight on the backs of the survivors. However, on they plod once 
more, soon leaving the bed of the Anseba for thatof a small tributary 
in which the sand is very wetland here and. there even hidden by 
running.water. As we approach* the plateau^ on which Keren lies, 
the road ascends rapidly^ winding, along, the river bed, which during 
fhe:rains must be that of a swift mountain. torrent, and presently a 
delightlul sight refreshes our eyes as we come to^ and pass between, 
charmingly green* kitchen eardens on the 'high river banks, belonging 
tavanoua inhabitants of I&ren. We have not even seen any green 
vegetables during. our Idng march, so the beds of luxuriantly growing 
lettuces, casrots, cabbages, onions, artichokes, and of various kitchen 
herbs, are veny pleasing to* the eye. In each little garden men are 
at werky some raising water, by meana of levers andleathern buckets, 
foom-the deep wells in the river bed at the foot of the perpendicular 
bank^ and pouring it into a reservoir, whence it finds its way into all 
the little chaaneb which intersect the beds in all directbns, while 
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Others are busily engaged planting or weeding. While meditating 
upon the delights of fresh salads in the future, we rapidly ascend the 
Keren plateau, and soon find ourselves surrounded on every side 
by high mountain ranges, covered but sparsely with brushwood, with 
here and there some giant many-armed candelabra-like cactus, or 
large circular piles of white stones marking the graves of sheikhs. 
These dome-shaped mounds are in very conspicuous positions on the 
hill slopes. As we approach the capital of the Bogos province, 
formerly Abyssinian but now Egyptian, the road becomes more 
lively ; we meet many boys and girls stageering along under enormous 
ghirbas filled with water, very severely trymg their strength apparently ; 
we see donkeys carrying water also, a few camels, a caravan bound 
for Massowah with matting; we pass several sheikhs' graves by the 
roadside, ornamented with white sparkling quartz, and red and white 
flags gaily fluttering in the breeze, and then suddenly the town lies 
before us, surrounded on all sides by high mountains, and overlooked 
also and guarded by its small but apparently strong hill fort. Our 
road to the market-place, where we hope to meet G and the 

dragoman, passes close under it, and then runs between rows of bee- 
hive-like reed huts, most of which seem occupied by soldiers, who, 
scattered about in groups, show a good deal of interest in our caravan. 
Our envoys have already procured us an empty house belonging to a 
Greek merchant, consisting of a room and a kitchen, with a fenced- 
in courtyard for our camels attached. So we soon unload and make 

ourselves at home, once more under a roof. G and Suleiman, 

who, in the absence of the governor, had gone to the commandant, 
had there had their patience severely tried, patience — the most ina- 
portant necessary for Eastern travel — for, on entering the house, this 
high functionary was discovered busy washing his feet, after which he 
put on no less than three pairs of stockings, prayers, lasting exactly 
twenty minutes, following. Although highly edified, no doubt, by 
this interesting glimpse of everyday life at Keren, the visitors were 
greatly pleased when at last, the devotions over, coflFee was order^i 
without which nothing can be settled and nothing can be done. 
While regretting greatly that the " palace '* was too full for our 

accommodation, he sent G down to a Greek merchant, and the 

result was a house to ourselves looking out on to the most fashionable 
part of the capital, the market-place. Standing at the door of our 
one-roomed, one-storied, flat-roofed, windowless house, we obtain a 
very good idea of the two townlets which make up what is, since the 
Egyptians became masters here about seven years ago, called Senheit 
When the Habesh reigned only that part on our right, Keren proper, 
existed ; since then an Egyptian colony has been added surrounding 
the hill-fort, and divided from the other by a tobacco-field, which 
colony is called Tantarua, while the whole is '^ Senheit." One is ^ 
garrison town — Egyptian, therefore Mohammedan ; the other still a 
purely Abyssinian Christian village, consisting entirely of bee-bive- 
like reed huts surrounded by high stake fences and a few castor-oil 
plants, and watched over, like a shepherd watches his flock, by the 
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Stone-built French Catholic mission-house, while the Egyptian town 
nestles under the protecting guns of the fort, which encloses in its 
walls the residence of the governor, the public offices, and some very 
large wattle huts for soldiers, strengthened with clay, and neatly 
arranged in rows on each side of the path leading from the gate to 
the ^^ palace." Enterprising Greeks have built one row of stone 
houses on one side of the market-place, which are used as shops and 
stores, and, as in our case, by any chance traveller in search of 
lodging. 

The governor also holds the important post of commander-in-chief 
on the Abyssinian frontier, a post which must entail a great deal of 
anxiety, judging from the frequently current rumours of an imme- 
diate outbreak of hostilities between the two countries. The garrison 
was said to consist of 3,000 men, nearly all black troops ; the few 
lower Egyptians amongthem serve here as a punishment for crimes 
committed elsewhere. Those soldiers now loafing about in the market- 
place seem on the best of terms with the well-shaped pretty Abyssinian 
girls who sit about here and there selling bread and firewood. This 
bread, of which we had already laid in a store, as a pleasant change 
from the everlasting hard, almost stone-like bbcuit, on which, to the 
great danger of our teeth, we had lately subsisted, is made of the 
coarse flour of wheat, dhurra, or doocken (millet), in large flat circular, 
but very thin cakes. 

All our house contained in the way of furniture was two native 
bedsteads, these we removed for entomological reasons, furnishing 
our apartment instead with our own camp bedsteads, table, chairs, &c. 
After dinner we soon turned in, but not to sleep, for apparently all 
the curs in the town had collected near our door, and the howls they 
set up were far too piercingly loud and constant to allow of sleep. 
Sometimes there was a pause, and we both settled ourselves into as 
comfortable positions as possible to court Morpheus, when some 
brute in the distance gave tongue, and instantly every cur in the 
place did his utmost to outbark his neighbour. This infernal din 
lasted nearly all night, and many times did we vow to thin their 
numbers by fair means or foul in the morning. If they had only 
stayed outside, but they entered our chamber through a door we 
could not shut, drank our milk, and then affectionately lind thankfully 
licked our faces. This would bring forth some very strong language, 
followed by a handy missile, which, even if it did not hit the intruder, 
at all events was successful in making one's neighbour wide awake, 
at which, curiously enough, he was not always oest pleased. The 
early morning was very chilly, for Keren lies 4,469 feet above the 
^ea, so we did not get up until long after the ver^ pretty Egyptian 
reveilles had sounded. The air is remarkably takmg, and is played 
on a dozen or more trumpets and key-bugles, the men marching up 
and down the while. After breakfast, it being too early to call upon 
the governor, we paid a visit to the convent, the seat of the French 
mission, which existed here long before the Egyptain sway extended 
as far as this. Crossing some tobacco-fields on which now only the 
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short stugips of the roots remained^we neached th€ Al^ssinian huts, 
and soon after the courtyard of the miasion^^house, and were presently 
tnost kindly r€eeiy«d and welcomed by the bishop, and ahown over 
the establishment, school, printtng'-presfr-— Amharic, the language of 
the Habesh^ — ^andiworkshops. I fear, howevier, that this mission and 
theother iiearMassowidi,of Protestant S«edeS| haAre;.a very uphill task ^ 
not <tf)ly are the Egyptians against them, but the Abyssinianaalso put 
every obstacle in their way ; even now, after they have forced them to 
quit their territory, they educate Abyssinian orphan children with the 
view of their afterwards ceturning to their country :and«gt«dng their 
countrymen thebenefit of their knowledge. Butlat^y the Abyasinians 
have taken the very sttrongest measures to prevent these achotass 
entering the country ; andthe\French bishop, when latdyonia tourin 
Abyssinia, after being robbed 4>f everything he.possessod, seas {kept in 
chains for a coiiaideiable tinse. Some time ago .a* Catholic ^snissioQ 
arrived in Abyssiniaiwith tfae^wiah to establish iisdlf theie,i and haul 
an audience >ofthe.lmg,-who,>when .toU its object, put theaosaewhat 
puzzling question tto the spokesman, '^Why-do you^Gatbolic aus- 
sionaries eome to my kingdom, ane .of the ^oldest Catholic oouiMsics 
on eadh? You ^ell ^me that you -tiavellffd through Egypt to get 
'here.; did it not strike you that it would -have been miueh more 
sukable for you to have remained there to convert the Mohammfidaos^ 
than to have come here to us who have the same iaitfa as you i " 

Thc'Diission on arrival of the EgyptiMisrwas alloMred to rensain, 
and is ^now the centre ^of the old Keren, the Abyssinian quaatcr of 
Senheit. The childran, boys andgirk, 4lFho all iocJced very 4»ppy, 
«re taught the BiiUe and a vatiety of tmdes, while the Amkaric 
translations -of the Soriptuwsiare sent into Abyssinia far distribotkm. 
The five or six members of theimtssion were kindness jtself to us, 
and presented .us several times wkh baskets of -fresh vcgQUdiks,'A 
valuable present which we most thoroughly appreciated. Visits to 
the governor and to the commandant followed, which commenced 
with coffee and cigarettes, and lafter numerous questions as to,.oitr 
•late and future imovenents, came to an end with cigarettes nod 
cofiee. These, visits became very monotonous, i;>r Jsreotlyafiersre 
-bad >bcen viewed linto our den, all the officiaiscame ooeafiter another 
in -quest of news; tobacco and coffee— rand^ methtnkSy I also ihcard 
.whisky mcAtionod, but there my eus mufit have deceived me. 

Then <we take a walk 'to the public. squane, ^ere again the 
^-fiur'' Abyssinian bread vendors are sitting about ^arith aknr sasoes 
on trays in ftont^of thorn. And very protty. those jmung giGlsare» 
4n fiact>so inucbsp, that G ■ ■■» soon ioat his heart aisogeshery;aod 
now at alliiours of the day buys bread, Jt httle at a tiafte, 4ittt o^en ; 
and well can I understand dt^ for their (figucos .and fiarriage 4He 
petfect ; they always seem Ji9ppy,.always joking and .laughing, and 
•displaying thdr .dauling white teeth. The arrajr^enKBt of dumr kair 
is a-workof art,.and imust entail an Jaunense amount oftvouUe ; lic 
is divided iwio inmimfiraUe small jaaarow plaks, ^ which, extendkig 
from the forehead to the back of the neck, are neatly arranged side 
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by side, and then fixed there. The rich brown skin is set off by 
a blue bead^necklace, or bracelets or anklets, or by all three, and a 
good thick layer of butter by way «f pomade completes the charming 
taut ensetnlAe, The trays upon which the bread is brought are well 
woriih looking at ; they are made of the very finest basket-work, 
plaited in various colours, some in very pretty patterns. Water- 
vessels are. made of the same material, rendered watertight by means 
of the juice of the Eucalyptus, or perhaps even by a mixture of 
cow-*dui|g and clay. 

Soldiers .ace lolling about every where, and a sentry paces up and 
down in front of a guard-tent in the market-place in his neat white 
Ainifbrm, cotton trousers and tunic with brass buttons and red 
tarboosh, contrasting most vividly with his jet black face and .hands. 
These soldiers seemed to take the greatest pride in their arms, which 
are always kept as bright as it is possible to make them. Some 
'hashir-bazouks were not so neat, but swaggered about with their 
belts full of cartridges, altogether not a very pleasant looking crew. 
All the water has to be brought from wells in the ri?er-bed, a very 
loQg way down, and strings of little. boys and girls are constantly on 
the road frightfully overloaded with gfairbas, which, often surpassing 
in weight that of the carriers themselves, are borne on the back 
supported by a rope across the forehead. It always seemed to us 
.downright cruelty, for the road was up-hill and in parts very steep ; 
atill they struggled on cheerfully and full of chaff and fun. 

The tobacco grown on this plateau is cut in September, having 
jbeen planted out from beds in June ; now the leaves ^ were being 
dried under long sheds. It is of fair quality, and owned by the 
Greeks, in whose hands the whole trade is. The shops and stores 
of groceries, wine, &c., here, as in other towns in Nulnaand along 
the Red Sea, are nearly all kept by Greeks, who, xommencing 1x1 
a very small way, soon extend their business and amass a:gOQd..deal 
of money. Th^ Abyssinians, being Christians, have no reUgious 
scruples about the juse of intoxicating liquors, nor do;aU Moham- 
medams.always. adhere strictly to water, as we saw illustrated by two 
iof .Qur camel hoys, who one evening got very drunk and quarrelsome, 
drew their Juiives, and, but for the prompt interference of our 
dragoman, would have calmed each other's excitement by a little 
useful blood-Jetting. However, that operation not havii^ been 
allowed, the next best remedy seemed to be the prison ; so we had 
the culprits marched off there with the idea that a little counter- 
irritation on the soles of their feet next morning might prove of 
hfloiofit. During an interview with the military magistrate in the 
Jbiit of justice, this therefore was soon arranged, and the prisoners 
pcodtfced and questioned. They were, of course, full of i^couses ; 
one even pointed to his fiery eyes, saying that the redness was due 
to a blow from the dragoman, but justice whfepered *^ araki,'' and 
decreed xhe hastinado. After coffee and cigarettes had been handed 
to.nsy the criminals ^^Kere without more ado each in his turn .placed 
MfK>n Jiis hack| their feet put into loopsr attached to a pole held by 
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a man at each end, while a third meted out the punishment upon 
the soles of the raised feet with a courbatch, until we cried 
" Enough." We then finished our coffee, thanked the judge, and 
so justice was satisfied. The soles of an Arab's feet are very hard 
and horny, and the punishment, which to a European would be 
a terrible one, is in moderation not much thought of by an Eastern. 

The pasha here is a great soldier and a very hard-working man ; 
the troops are constantly employed in strengthening the fort, or in 
making roads, the latter with great success, as we found on our 
march^from here through the magnificent mountain-gorge of Eshi- 
deera. He personally superintends his working parties, and is then 
always attended by his body-guard clothed in bright scarlet tunics ; 
he frequently had field-days, while his staff* was busy making most 
excellent maps, or employed in teaching the men signalling and 
intrenching. The ration beef, part of which the soldiers were only 
too glad to sell us, was very eood indeed; the garrison butcher 
receives as pay the hide and heaa of every animal he kills. Several 
mules were brought to us for sale, but in consequence of the 
ridiculous prices asked only one was bought. This was a ^^ real " 
mule, who, when he suddenly took it into his head, could kick 
higher and buck harder than would have seemed possible for any 
animal to accomplish. Sometimes when walking along in apparently 
the most amiable of moods, this interesting creature would, for no 
other reason apparently than that of pure mischief, suddenly com- 
mence kicking and bucking in so determined and accomplished a 
manner, his head disappearing altogether between his forelegs, that 
presently, after a struggle or two, his rider had to exchange the 
saddle for the hard ground ; but not satisfied with that feat, Mr. 
Mule would in a few more kicks disembarrass himself of his saddle 
also by slipping it over his head, without undoing the girths, and 
then quietly walk to a bush as if looking for applause, and com- 
mence feeding. '* Pride of Keren " was a most accomplished mule, 
and would have been a valuable addition to a circus while in his 
kicking mood. In good temper he did his work well, would eat 
anything, but when his liver was out of order, or something else had 
gone wrong, he had a will of his own, to which his rider had to bow 
even down to the very ground. 

One day we received an invitation to an Abyssinian wedding, so 
in the evening about 9 we followed our conductors to the Christian 
Keren, where the marriage festivities were then taking place. Soon 
after leaving our mansion the marriage-bells, or rather tom-toms, 
became audible, and as we drew nearer other musical, if not melo- 
dious, sounds began to mingle with them. Entering a large screeba 
and passing one or two huts, now dark and deserted, we soon found 
ourselves in the centre of apparently a very happy, certainly a very 
noisy crowd. In fiont of a very large hut, or ^' dass '' closed all 
round, the abode of the bride, were the musicians seated on the 
ground, and around these, standing or walking about, a large number 
of guests assembled to do honour to the bride and sing the praises of 
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the bridegroom. Outside the hut all belonged to the male sex, but 
inside the bride sat in state surrounded by an admiring circle of 
female friends only. The scene certainly was most picturesque. 
The musicians formed the inner circle, sitting round an oblong 
space kept clear of the crowd, upon which only two or three boys 
were allowed, whose duty it was to tend the tew oil lamps which 
only partially lit up the dark faces and the white garments of the 
men around. The musicians, all old men, certainly worked hard, 
as if their lives depended upon making as much noise as possible. 
Some of them plied tom-toms without intermission, while others 
beat time on a larger drum suspended from the neck by a cord ; a 
few again made '^ music " on a long wooden flute*like instrument 
with a reed mouthpiece and a bell mouth, the resulting humming 
sounds mingling in delightful ^* harmony " with others produced by 
a string instrument like a guitar plaved with the fingers. A 
monotonous chant joined in by everybody accompanied these instru- 
ments, and was answered from within the bower by the bride and 
her attendants. This singing seemed at first very pretty, but being 
without any variety or intermission soon became very monotonous. 
Every now and then a man, musician or not, stepped into the ring 
and danced a pas-de-seul^ singing the praises of the bridegroom the 
while; this also would be prettily answered from within. Occasion- 
ally one of the fair ones ran out from the ^'dass " as if to escape the 
crowd, but in vain, for she was soon captured by the amorous 
swains. The lady had then to join these nolens volenSy generally 
the latter apparently, in a verv unique slow dance, in which all the 
men crowded round her so closely that the damsel had scarcely any 
room to breathe, and certainly none to execute herself any of the 
simple steps of the very simple measure. 

The men as Abyssinians all wore the national ^' quarry/' a large 
white cotton toga, having at one end a deep crimson broad stripe. 
This end is thrown over the left shoulder leaving the right arm free, 
and gives the dress a very picturesque appearance. The red stripe 
is worn, I believe, in memory of the wound inflicted by the lance in 
the side of our Saviour. AH wear a blue cord round the neck to 
show that they are Christians. 

We were introduced to the bridegroom, and, of course, wished 
him everything which could possibly add to his happiness. He was 
a very fine-looking man indeed, with beautifully frizzled, curled and 
buttered hair, heavy silver bracelets, beads round his neck, and the 
usual cross-handled sword over the shoulder. Expressing his regrets 
that he had no European drinks to offer us, he sent for some native 
beer, ^ marisi," made by the aid of fermentation from a mixture of 
bread, flour and water. The thick, greyish liquid was presented to 
us in a cow's horn, but to my mind had a very disagreeably nauseous 
taste. Nevertheless we dranik his health, wished him many children, 
and said *^ Good-bye." The singing and dancing in front of the 
bride's hut was continued until morning, similar festivities goins 
on at the same time near the bridegroom's home. The actual 
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wedding was fixed for the next day, so in the : morAiog the bride- 
groom started ibr d&e iither^a-law's house aiounted iHpoa a bone 
and iu:Gompanied.by all his friends, /who danced InnticaUytabout in 
front, behind, and all around him, shouting, rattling their spears 
against their shields, firing ofF/guas,. pistols, &c., &c. After the final 
ceremony, which I did not see, at her father's but, the bride was 
taken to her husband's hone enveloped in a tack carried like a bale 
in the arms of one of her husband's friends, who was every now and 
then relieved by another. This procession also is accomfiasiied by 
musicians, men with ^guiis, .j&c, and attended by a givat deal of 
shouting and dancing and jumpiog about. 

But iwe had other visitors besidss our Egyptian friends, visitors 
which w^ ccHild not get rid .of, do what we would ; we turned them 
out ignominiously I d^'tkoow how many times ^ we kicked them, 
stamped iipon them, poured, water on them* threw ashes on them, 
hot and cold, took shem up bodily on a spade and threw them out 
of the door; we made ourselves as disagreeable to them as we 
possibly could, but no, Aothtag would prevent their Eetum; ao 
eventually they ended by turning us out. Theae were white ants, 
who, having found out that the generally empty room was miGe 
more occupied, arrived in miUions. Before attaoking our, property 
ihey built for themselves a h o use of Httle masses of cu^, ihrought up 
by legions of workers from below the floor ; they shen ran jup in an 
incredibly short lime another, and then another, connecting all by 
covered passages, steadily pushing on their outwocks towards any 
object on or near the floor capable of being devoured or deatfoyed— 
anything, in £ict, but daetal. The conical houses all had an openii^ 
at the top leading .down to the base, an air-^hole, the interior of 
which felt quite hot to the finger. As all our ofiensive and defensive 
tactics failed, *and our enemies steadily and rapidly ineceaaed the area 
of their operations, ihe room soon became too small for us. all; we 
had to retire befeie them, and were only triumphant tso fiur that me 
saved our baggage fcam destruction, .and deprived the ants of their 
expected isasr. 



'REMINISCENCES OF BYGONE DAYS. 

THB ^VICARiUQfi .OARSAN — THE VICAR's £DQL. 

by;j. p. wheeldon. 

It. was simply va .delightful old ^garden. A garden whichyteven on 
the very hottest idays, was always full of . cool rippling .'ahadowa. 
It was .endoaed faom; tiie.road,a dusty,. drouihy, chaUc-Mrhite road, 
£u:ing a wide, Mfsa^otled rooomtoo, .by a nsory anoionc . jsed shrink 
wall. It would .he .difi£ult to say how old it was ; .bitt "by using 
the word ^^red" I Ao not wish it .Co be undentood. that nit was a 
glaring colour, pain£btl to the .eye, iike the . outside .of .a modem 
stucco-fronted villa, but rather . a deep, frillrtoned htte^ causing one 
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to tfamk, kfllf involuntarily, of very old wine, or the faded maroon 
cartains enveloping ^ome ancient fbuF»poster, standing, of course, 
silent and grim in the haunted chamber of an ancient mansion. As 
one approached the Vicar's house across the beautiful, yet noisy 
common — ^noisy with the merry shouts and whoopings of troops of 
village lads, county players in embryo-— and the setting sun dying in 
golden glory, mellowed .and softened the dd wall in his warm 
embrace, the resemblance to the colour of very>oId wine was ren- 
dered even still more perfect. In the distance it glowed .with a deep 
puFply hue, 'but as one neared it one soon found that it was a laass 
of different colour, for there were browns of every varied tinge, 
umbers, .and chocobte red amongst the brickwork, with here and 
there a brighter speck. From the summit diooped tmrny a tussock 
of tall feathery grasses in pleasant and graceful contrast with clumps 
4)f gay snapdragon, or fraerant, sweet^smelling '^ Johnny gillivexs,'^ 
as the country folks called iwall-flowers. Then, 'in every little 
interstice in the broken, crumbling brickwork, beauteous Jittle 
creepii^ plants, with tiny purplish, star-like flowers, and whose 
name r-knowiiot, flourished exceedingly, in some places covering 
the crmnbling old barrier <with a delicate tracery of Uttle leaves. 
And so, what with tiny, yet fierce, grey and in^te spiders, springing 
from dark and dismal caverns, whose entrance gates were masked 
with tender, »flaky lichens, in vain pursuit, I am glad to say, ^of 
certain lovely crimson and goldi4fa:aped flies, which were wont to 
haunt the little h<^, fer ever popping in and out, I <used to think 
then, as I do now sometimes, when I let loose fancy's rein, that 
there is nothing one comes across in the course of a country ramble 
-very nauch more pleasant ito look upon than. a venoably old, storm- 
batterad, decayed, and crtraibltng wall, beautified byiall the meUow 
tints which ^edows te carry on his palette. 

As I have said already, the foad skirting the gorse^otted common, 
with its close, crisprgrass, where sheep waxed fiit, and .snowy-plu- 
maged geese, escorted by sundry staid, respectable (grey ganders of 
-grave and solemn type prospered, vras hot .and dusty -with chalky 
soil. -By reason -of many years sucoeasive service this> was 'giound to 
a fine and intpalpable powder. 

When an east wind was blowing, facing that road was terrible, 
for then she atinging blast raised such a cloud that <waggoners 
emerged therefipom-wich their clothes literally powdered over as with 
a duatt9g of 4ottr,^bile lounging footsotetramps, with, weary eyes 
and^travel^staifled feces, looked the very picture of -miaery. Bat 
witii 'a »wind sighing from the gomal, balaay south, and be it said 
that the Jbner iside of the wall; /with its load of blushing ipeaohes and 
blood-red nectarines, faced that quarter, and so broke the 'gentle gale, 
tbe*iKMidiay hot and still, and- then entrance linto the Vicar's garden 
)Was liice an*entry into Paradise. 

One was suddenly confronted with>a big wooden gate, <its timbers 
pierced, and dtSkd with a multitude<>f tiny holes, and whereon'viUage 
Lubins had written many an amorous verse to Chloe. It was just large 
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enough to admit of the exit and entry of a little low chabe^ the dear 
old Vicar's only carriage, drawn by a stupidly obstinate, hog-maned, 
and self-willed grey pony. As one turned the tarnished brass handle 
of the lock, and, opening the door, entered the garden, leaving the 

irlaring road behind, one's senses were absorbed, charmed, and de- 
ighted with a long vista of deep green, cool shade. Overhead there 
was a perfect network of tangled, twisted, and arching boughs, the 
product of a line of tall elms, which had stood there for generations. 
Flanking the boles of these ancient trees on either side was a stifl^ 
prim hedge of hollv and yew. It was scrupulously trimmed, and to 
the eye always looked excessively neat, spruce, and orderly. Under 
foot was a broad and solid path, where trailing ivies, deep in hue 
and eke of tenderest green, grew rpund the boles of the elms, with 
here and there, amidst a gleam of sunlight, which somehow looked 
garish and out of place amid the still, shadow-flecked solitudes, a 
clump of primroses, may be, with starry flowers, or else a scattered 
group of wild hyacinths, with drooping stems and pale blue bells. 
While the sun glared down fiercely overhead, this delightful path- 
way was always chequered with shifting shadows, which came 
and went, and came again, as though the rustling leaves overhead 
were playing at bo-peep. 

There was something cool and refreshing about the very 
whispering of the moving foliage, stirred as it might be by a 
gentle southern wind, and on summer evenings more than one 
nightingale, in company with many a mellow-throated blackbird 
and answering thrush, a veritable ^' charm of birds," filled the 
sweet-smelling garden with a flood of melody. At the end of this 
pathway one came to a crossing carriage sweep, a rustic jessa- 
mine-shaded porch, gay with starry snow-white flowers. This was 
the entrance to just such a very old house as one sees but rarely in 
these days. Never, unless it is set deep in the heart of some far- 
ofF country side where railways are not, and where the ptesent and 
hurried feverish rush after wealth has happily not penetrated. 
Luxuriant and thickly-grown beds of orange-eved and purple pansies 
lay glowing in the sun under the low, broad-silled windows, with 
their cool white draperies of lace. A stately magnolia, filling the 
air with its fragrant yet somewhat oppressive perfume, half covered 
the low white front of the Vicarage, already partly shaded by the 
foliage of a magnificent mulberry. Then there was a wide sweep 
of velvet lawn, studded here and there with quaintly cropped box 
and stunted yew bushes. A curious old stone sun-dial here cast its 
shadow also. I remember it had some monkish, old time legend 
inscribed on its front in strange shaped spider-legged letters, but what 
it was I have forgotten. 

This lawn, with its velvetty, smooth turf, was the gardener's 
special pride and boast, and not a leaf or worm cast was ever 
allowed to disturb the uniformity of its surface. It was broken, 
however, by oddly-shaped beds of flowers, most scrupulously 
kept, and arranged with an eye to colour and effect. In its 
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centre was a small, vet deep, fish-pond, half covered with lilies, its 
somewhat formal siaes relieved by clamps of rushes ; and in this 
were a few gold-fish, and some ponderous carp and eels. Here I 
was verv fond of sitting, in the long shadow cast by the mulberry, 
and feeaing the big fish with pieces of bread. I well remember how 
nearly I forfeited the Vicar's good opinion by hooking a big carp 
one sunny day, and plaguing him hard on a bent pin. On this lawn,, 
on glorious heat-laden days — such days then as one hardly ever sees 
now — or else on the quaint old garden-seat built round the bole of 
the mulberry, there was invariably to be seen a gorgeous peacock, 
whose harsh, strident voice seemed to spoil the delicious quiet and 
harmony of the place. So much for cultivated primness and eiFect,. 
All else in the Vicar's garden was wildly luxuriant. Wide-stretching 
beds of odorous violets, seemingly never tended in the least degree, 
hemmed in rows of earlv pease, hoed and carefully trained in the 
way they should go. Tail white lilies, whose cups at early morning 
held store of sparUing dewdrops ; great blush-pink, and carmine-hued 
roses, the flowers so large and heavy that after refreshing summer 
rainMs they were bowed nearlv to the ground with their own 
weight; delicate-tinted moss-buds and straggling clumps of sweet 
pease grew confusedly together, while clusters of sweet williams^ 
cheek by jowl with giant rhubarb plants, iostled proud crimsoa 
peonies which flanked sea-kale and asparagus beds. Then the walks 
were green and mossy, the box-edgings trimmed neatly in one place, 
while they straggled in another ; and, at the foot of the old wall I 
have spoken of, with its store of peaches and nectarines, there grew 
a very wilderness of violets, through which, and even crushing the 
flowers, paths had to be trodden in the rich loamy earth up to the 
root of each tree. 

But on the further side of the garden, and beyond where the little 
turretted clock of the stable showed just above a tall yew hedge,, 
there was a little narrow pathway, a closely-cropped hedge confining 
it on either hand. This led down to the loveliest trout stream in 
the world, crossed by a bridge formed of half-a-dozen planks and a 
single whitewashed hand-rail ; the whole supported by stout woodea 
piles driven deep into the vellow, gravelly bed of the stream. An 
immense willow-tree stretcned its wide-spreading arms half over the 
stream, making it look even still more deep and shadowy, one end 
of the hand-nul being nailed to the great wide-girthed trunk. It 
was my happy privilege in those days to have and to hold full per- 
mission to fish in this stream, and many and many a lusty trout 
have I deluded from under that old willow. The bank just at this 
place was hard, dry, loamv clay, and year after year a pair of beau- 
tiful kingfishers, which the vicar would on no account have dis- 
turbed, built a nest in a hole under the projecting roots. On the 
further side of the bridge, and where it joined the pollard-dotted 
meadow side, the water ran shallow, rippline and dimpling with 
many tiny curls over not many inches of gravel. 

On these shallows there were baby trout galore, wh'ch used 
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to gather, like little shoaU of minnowv, in the gentle eddies 
and stills close to where beds' of watercress^ mth its dstrk-grffm^ 
leaves, made rich contrast to clusters of turquoise^hued forger* 
me-nots which grew thickly down to the water's edge. There 
they rapidly pushed their way in* the world, undistuiiied by 
the rush of prickly-finned perch from* the darkly eddying wtten, 
or of long-snouted, keen-fanged pike from the shelter of tnuling 
weeds. Their chief enemies, I think, were the- kingfishers afore* 
said; for although now and again I have- seen a big tt&atf on. 
foraging thoughts intent, come out of the deeps with' a rush and roll 
of the waters, and try to force- hi» way on to the* shiltows^ he 
always had to turn back again on account of the little depth* 
When at last the dear wWte-haired Vicar was convinced that his 
favourite birds harried the 'youngsters and badly thinned their ranks, 
he sent Jabez Groom^ coachman and gardener on hb small estate, — 
and not without a deal of grumbling' on the seore of anticipated 
*' rheumatiz," — into the water one summer's day, to drive somesfiout 
posts down into the gravel. Then he stretched some very fine 
wire network across, bending the edges down until they just touched- 
the water. Thus the birds were settled, and although I doubt. not 
they had many a toothsome txtniding in their larder at odd timery 
the " home colony/* at least, were protected, and so grew day by 
day, until at last they took to finding homes for themselves. 

Under the willow was the deepest hole of all, and many a goodly 
trout therein found comfortable, shady lodgings. There wis one 
fish in particular, which' the divine and I had watched* upon 
numerous occasions, when he was feeding* upon tho' couadesf 
minnows incessantly wriggKng, like a little black and oUve-igf^ 
cloud, close in under the loamy bank. This trout hsid> a white 
patch or mark upon his side, looking like the traoc' of a bruise 

gainst the sides of a hatch-hole, or mayhap the effects of a blow* 
e was a three-pounder if he weighed an ounce, andnov^ and again 
die Vicar tried his hand over him. In his youth he had been an 
admirable fly^fishfer, but with the frosts of seventy winters powdering 
his head, he found, as he said, that the possession of old bones^ '^ 
the process of plashing along by the side of sedgy water-oourses, did 
not agree. Th,us, about all that he did do, in thbse-days which- 1 
recollect so well, was to stand on the bridge ar the fitrtiier side of 
the stream, on warm summer evenings, and. throw* a fly With a 
beautiful underhanded cast, which I tried over and over again in 
vain to- imitate^ right under the* boughs of the willow^ and into the 
deep swirly hole sheltered by its roots. He- was exceedingly fof^^ 
of fishing with' a sunk fl)r, and when; his lure had been swept fuU 
into the throat of the eddy he would joggle gently at the:, point of 
the rod, so as to produce a counterfeit presentment, nearly ^ 
might be, of the struggles of a drowning insect. At the- slightest 
twitch of the line, or jar through' the supple rod, the dear old boy 
was death. upon a trout, and, in spite of all the gallant upward leaps> 
the lithe, bounding- body, flashing like a lusty bar of gold, flushed 
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vnih rose hues in the light of the summer evenings he had him 
out and tumbling and rolling io mid-s^eam, from whence he would- 
presently be tumbled into my landmg-net. 

One night — ^I recollect it as well' as if it were only ycsteiday — he 
and I stood upon the little bridge. It was in the thick of the May- 
fly seasonv and hundreds of the dainty gauze^winged insects were 
dancing up and down, up and down, over the tops of the' feathery 
rustling sedges. The sun was just sinking in a Uood^red and orange 
screaked sky, and the boughs and whtspermg leares of' the willow 
looked dark overhead against a sea of pale appie^green and faintest? 
azure. The rich lush' meadows, where iazy^ skepjF-eyed cattte stood 
knee-deep' inF the &t pastures, yellow with' mfllions of buttercups, and' 
flooded with pale golden glory from the dying sun, lay bathed in a 
soft, misty, Cuyp-like haze of light. There, was no motion any- 
where, save for the dancing insects, the quick sweep and dash of a 
little knot of swallows, the swoop of. a spotted flycatcher, fiom the 
arm of a tree, and the ever-shifting swirl of the hurrying waters. 
There was no noise, except the. murirmusous rippletand plash of the 
stream ; now and again the '^plop-^' of a rising -fish, the plunge of a 
water-rat, the shrill t\vitter and scream of the circling birds, and the 
low mutterrngf and grumblings of afar-oiTangrybulL 

Every now and again there was a plunge, followed by a rollfng 
eddy of the dark waters in the hole under the tree. I doubt not 
th:it many a score of dead and dying drakes were there washing back 
and forth in the swirling water. At last, after seeing the big trout 
come up boldly and suck down fly after fly, my good old friend 
could stand it no longer, and sent me into the house for his rod and 
fiy-bt>ok. Then he put up a beautiful cork-bodied fly, and after 
well soaking his cast, sent it with a gentle flick right on to the over- 
h^grng roots of the old tree; 

" Ah me, that*s very bad ! '* said he, with a kihdly, humorous 
smile, doubtless thinking that the fly was fast. But raising the point 
of the rod very gently, it dropped beautifully, and in an instant.tfae 
big" trout had it. He was probably cruising at that very moment 
mraer- the bank. Anyhow, the steel was in him, and in the very 
next seeond^s. space j with a tremendous dash and upward fling into 
thb* sun^lit air, the bright drops falling in a twinkling shower ftom 
fats bent and bow^like body, he was down ^ain, and pulling like a 
mad'' trout twenty yards below us. With never a thought of old 
bones then, the dear old warrior, with only thin dinner shoes on, 
plashed through thewetand sedgy ground, for ever ejaculating such 
phrases as ^'Fioly Father! got him at last ! May He forgive me for 
using' His name. Hold up*, you great beast ! Ah me, he's in the 
weedt^'l— Saints above us, he isn t ! Prayers and praises ! what a 
pondercms trout I Devii take him for a pigheaded thing ! *' and so 
ony until' after a glorious fight,' the perspiration streaming down the 
dearold fellow's head the while, he got him to the side, thoroughly 
done^up j and grappled him. Then he actually crouched down, the 
taib of his old-fashioned coat dabbling in the stream, while water 
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was oozing up from amongst the aquatic weeds all roundThis thin 
shoes, so that he might weigh his prize in his withered] leaden- 
veined hands, and say over and over again, the light of victory 
brightening his dim blue eyes, "Eh me, what a beauty! What a 
beauty he is, to be sure I and Lord forgive me for swearing/' 

That night I got three lovely trout out of the same hole — ^trout 
which so astonished the Vicar — who hinted vaguely at worms or 
some other abomination — that in the morning, when I strolled down 
to look at the scene of my conquest and fight my battles o'er again, 
I saw the lid of a cigar-box nailed to the tree. On it was pasted 
half a -sheet of note-paper, and written thereon, in queer shalcy 
characters, was this not-to-be-denied moral to all trout-fishers — 

" A txx>ut killed with fly is a jewel of price, 
But a trout poached with worm b like thro\^g cogged dice." 

Under this I scribbled in pencil — 

^ Worms I hate, and never use *em ; 
And, kindly friends, I ne'er abuse 'em." 

When I came back after a long walk down stream to the ^^ Vicar's 
Pool," a dearly-loved drowsy haunt of mine in those well-remembered 
days, I found yet another addition to the literature of the cigar-box 
lid. It was perfectly simple in its expression, and, I may add, 
uncommonly welcome. '' Come in to lunch, you rascal," stared me 
in the face ; and when I entered the cool room, with its few choice 
water-colours on the walls, its jars of sweet flowers, and flooring 
covered with Indian matting, my dear old friend was there to 
welcome me ; and as he poured me out a bumper of cooled, not 
iced, claret, he said : *' There, my boy ; that's some of my old '32. 
Drink it, you vagabond, who can find in his heart to beat an old 
fisherman, and bless your lucky stars, for there is no better claret in 
England." 

The pool was a very deep hole of some extent, although some- 
what uneven in its depth, which lay just below a ford for horses and 
cattle. Across this ford there were many flat boulders placed, whose 
smooth surface, when the stream was not flooded, aflForded foothold 
for many a comely country lassie, with short skirts and shapely limbs, 
tripping to market with butter and eggs, as well as to sturdy labourers 
passing back and forth to the little village. On the further side there 
' Stood three or four great gnarled willows, and in the deep swift water 
of the hole there abided store of perfectly awful trout, the very 
patriarchs and forefathers of the stream. Just below the pool the 
stream made a sudden sweep, and was lost amongst the drooping 
foliage of a thick copse of oaks and firs, tenanted by plenty of 
rabbits and pheasants. Under these old willows the water was eight 
to ten feet deep, and just beneath the projecting crooked roots, 
covered with a fringe of silky water-weed, one grand old fellow--- 
a six-pounder to my certain knowledge — had made his home. After 
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fording the shallows, I used to creep, silent and still as death itself, 
on hands and knees, and gradually getting my head between the tree- 
crunks, and over the banks, peer down into the smiling lucid depths 
below. Right under my nose lay the great fish, his smooth brown 
bead just peeping out from the edge of the roots. I could see every 
roll of his lustrous eye, every gentle fanning wave of his chocolate- 
spotted fins ; and oh, how I longed to get the grip of my fingers fast 
across that deep, smooth, silvery body, flushed as it was with glints 
of shifting ruby-tinted gold, ana dotted with spots blacker than the 
blackest and handsomest gipsy-like eyes I ever saw ! I vowed that 
glorious fish should be mine, but how to get him I knew not. I 
never saw him feed, although now and then, at early morning, I 
heard heavy plunges in the thickest part of the swift run, which I 
shrewdly guessed were made by my friend of the tree-roots. 

One day, after thinking over the matter deeply, I started out, 
armed with a trusty pliable rod with upright rings, and about sixty 
yards of fine, yet stout, silk on the reel. I had made up my mind that 
I would catch one of the biegest stone loach I could find lying among 
the pebbly stones and boulders on the shallows, and try to float it 
down to him in his hole. Many an one was unearthed, and many 
glided away like grey mottled shadows, just as I was in the act of put- 
ting my hand upon them. -Nothing was ever left but a tiny cloud of 
shifting sand, which drifted for a few inches in the clear water, and 
then subsided. At last I got one fat fellow between two flat stones, 
and holding one hand scooped up under the upper end of the hiding- 
place, I touched the little fish with the fingers of my other hand, and 
he instantly wriggled into my submerged palm. That closed, and he 
was my prisoner. Ten minutes afterwards he was iip-hooked to a 
perch-hook at the end of a length of gut, and I was guiding the line 
over the shallows and into the deep waters of the hole. Where- 
abouts he was 1 never knew for certain. Somewhere a lone way 
down I knew, and also in the right direction. Presently, and with 
strangely thrilling suddenness, makine my heart leap eagerly, I felt a 
mighty tug, and the next instant I had a great fish plunging and 
leaping furiously at the end of my frail line. My first thoughts were 
of the tree-roots, and as he time after time dashed for their shelter, 
at each fierce rush I butted him savagely, and kept him clear. At 
last he yielded, after a short though tremendous tussle, and, plashing 
through the shallows, I got into the open meadows. Another brief 
interval of battle, and then I saw that lustrous brown head and silver- 
spotted body lying on the smooth green sward bordering the pool. 
When mv beautiful prize, held liehtly down upon the grass, had 
fluttered nis fins for the last time, i crossed the stepping-stones and 
peered down under the tree. There was no trout there then; and 
so I carried him home to the Vicarage, greatly rejoicing, and yet 
not without a qualm of reeret as to the manner of his capture. 

I laid him on the table in the cool room on some freshly-puUed 
rushes, and presently the Vicar, in a chintz dressing-gown, a quill-pen 
behind his ear and another held crosswise in his thin colourless lips, 
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a velvet skull-cap covering his snowy hair, canse in hurriedly to look 
at my fish. He gave me a quick, keen glance, and then—- 

^ A beautiful trout indeed !" said he presently, with a deep and 
loog^drawn sigh. ^^ A very beautiful fish ! Fly, I presume i " 

** No, sir ; stone loach. 

** Indeed I Stone loach, eh ? Hum, ha, — stone loach, eh I Well, 
not so bad as worm ; not so bad as a dirty worm, but quite bad 
enough. However, have a glass of ale, boy, and stop to dbuier and 
tell me all about it." 



TURF RECOLLECTIONS. 

It being the fact that my recollections of the Turf extend back to a 
period of no less than over fbrty-*seven years, it may be that the readers 
of ^ Baily ' will extend their kind consideration to me for endeavouring 
to compose a few Articles, of passing interest, in the way of illustra- 
tions and anecdotes connected with that popular sport, in all of 
which I have assisted at, or known the real details. It is remark- 
able that, starting as I do with the year 1835, the owners of the 
winners of the Derby, Oaks, and Leger of that year should at 
this moment be both alive and prosperous ; those gentlemen beiog 
Lord Mostvn and Mr. Bowes — the latter winning the Derby with 
his horse Mundis, and the former, then Mr. Mostyn, winning both 
the Oaks and Leger with his Q«ieen of Trumps, her only rivals 
in that sense being Mr. Graham's Formosa, Baron Rodischild's 
Hanrub, Mr. Merry's Marie Stuart, and Lord Falmouth's Jannette, 
who all won that double event, though Mr. Mostyn's mare bad a bt 
more trying task to perform in 1835, the whole distance to Don* 
caster being performed by her on foot — ^the first instance of ^^ van- 
ning " ft racehorse having been when Lord Geor^ Bendnek sent 
Eiis to Doncaster per van-and-four, winniog the Leger, and intro- 
ducing the thoroughbred to the pleasures of travelling on wheels^ 
Mr. Bowes is a mere child in age when handicapped with Lod 
Mostyn, the former having seen the Ught first in 181 1, I bdieve, 
and Lord Mostyn was bom on the 13th of January, 1795, and is 
now, I suspect, very nearly as hale a mortal as Mr. Bowes, who 
certainly shows signs of the weight of years. Mr. Bowes is the 
only nnn who ever won, ofF his own bat as it were, four Derbies 
— that is, with Mundig^ Cotfaerstone, Daniel O'Rourke, and West 
Austraiian, in the years iSjSj 1843, 1852, and 1853. Sir Joseph 
Havriey very nearly achieved an equally glorious result, but I 
bdieve TecUtngton was neither named by Sir Joseph, nor cer- 
tainly entirely^ his property, the present Sir John Sunley-Errmgton 
having an interest in at least two of Teddineton's legs — ^perhaps evea 
a thiod. Sir Joseph's winners of the Derby numbered three other 
hskrses, all ^Molutely his own property ; that is, Beadsman in 1858, 
Musffed in 1859, and Blue Gown in 1868 } but it was what is cahd 
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^liaitl lines*' that his Pero Gomez, in the year fbliowing, 1869, did 
not squeeze his nose in first, as I believe a shorter ^* head " was 
never given than the one Judge Clark adjudged as the distance by 
which Pretender defeated the rival P ; and in the Leger, won by 
Pero Gomez, a stone would not have brought them together. 

I was the cadet of a party of seven at Lord Spencer's, at Wiseton, 
fourteen miles from Doncaster, in September 1835, and assisted at 
the Leger. A lottery of i/. a-head was made up ; but had it not 
been for a relative advancing me the need&l ^^ quid/' as sovereigns 
are now called, I must have stood out, for of ^^ quids " I was not a 
possessor, and I had not yet dabbled in the art of raising the wind 
through the kind assistance of the proscribed race. The terms on 
which the advance was made to me were, that if I drew the winner 
I was to repay the l/. ; if not; the loan was to be rubbed out. I 
drew Queen of Trumps," and realised — all ready money ! — a nice 
sum of 6/. 15^., of which I instantly spent in purchasing a new hat, 
mine faemg of a decidedly shady character. I parted with i/. on the 
DoDcaster Cup, though I drew what I believe was the favourite. 
General Chasse, and 1 might have hedged, but I scorned to do so, 
and the race was won by that grand Turf champion. Touchstone, 
whose career at the stud was even more remarkable than on the 
Turf, though the latter was most distinguished. 

I had but litde to do with racenvork between the year 1835 and the 
year 1842, when I won 2i/. on Attila, bcJdly backing him against 
the impostor Coldrenick, a brute not wordi the saddle on his back, 
though he started one of the hottest fiivourites on record. But my 
transactions on the Turf were only faint dabblings then ; though I 
Femember in 1840 laying to all comers, at breakfast on guard in 
St. James's, 3 to i to about 8/. on Crucifix ; and luckily for my 
nerves I did not see the race, as the unbeaten' mare only just 
scrambled home, and n^ver ran again^ I believe, afterwards. How- 
ever, I collared the 8/. 

I was again the guest of Lord Spencer in 1845, and the circum- 
stances connected with the Leger in that year, as opposed to what 
passed in 1865, are well worth the fullest description. 

Lord Spencer was, for the first time, a Steward of Doncaster 
Races, having but in the previous year purchased Cotherstone for 
3000 guineas, and, had he lived, he would no doubt have taken 
mildly to the Turf, a pastime for which he had alwajrs shown a 
decided liking. The good man only just survived that race-meeting, 
dying the very next month, and die illness which proved £ital to 
him declared itself on the Cup day of those races» 

Now for the placing before my readers of the manner in which 
objections to horses were dealt with by the authorities, on the Tuif 
in 1845, ^^ tlie S2n»e officers in 1865. Mr. Watts' The Baron, 
trained by that epninent trainer John Soott, wen ijie L»er ; Major 
Yarbrugh's Miss Sarah ran second, and Mr. Mostyn's rantasa was 
third. Although there was an evil rumoar in the town that an 
objection to The Baron, on the score of age, would be delivered to 
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the Stewards before the horse would be allowed to start, nothing 
came of it, and it was naturally supposed that the matter was dead 
and buried. Lord Spencer having taken a house in the town, on 
account of being a Steward, had entertained some ten or twelve 
guests at dinner on the Leger day, and we were sitting over our 
wine, Turf matters, of course, the one subject of our conversa- 
tion. Lord George Bentinck, also a Steward of the races, was 
present, but, as was his invariable habit, in a sound sleep, resembling 
much a Turf Antinous, so striking and handsome were his features 
and general outline. A servant entered and gave Lord Spencer a 
card, saying that Mr. Mostyn asked for an interview with tbe 
Stewards. Lord George Bentinck was awakened, and at once agreed 
with his co-Steward that Mr. Mostyn should be admitted. On his 
introduction, Mr. Mostyn presented Major Yarbrugh's trainer, who 
accompanied him, but the subject-matter was given by Mr. Mostyn, 
the trainer being somewhat flustered, and probably not exactly a 
fluent speaker. Mr. Mostyn at once said that he came with his 
associate to protest against the stakes for the Leger being paid over 
to Mr. Watts until an examination had been oflicially made of The 
Baron's mouth, as he had reason to believe the horse was a four- 
year-old. Mr. Mostyn supported his right to be one of the objectors 
to The Baron from the position occupied by his horse Pantasa, as, if 
the winner was disqualified, the second money would be his. Very 
little discussion — if indeed any — followed the plea for an examination 
of the horse's mouth, and Lord Spencer simply asked Lord George 
whether he did not agree with him that the request for a search 
among The Baron's teeth oiight to be granted ? — ^to which Lord 
George instantly answered, ^ Certainly/' and the brace of objectors 
left the room. The examination of The Baron's mouth took place 
next morning at the '^ Salutation " Inn stable-yard, and in a twinkling 
the horse was pronounced to be a most legitimate three-year-old, as 
he assuredly was. And he was nothing very remarkable in his 
merits, though he won the Cesarewitch that year, carrying 7 st« 9 lbs., 
including his penalty of 14 lbs. for having won the Leger. Be it 
remembered that not a whisper of dissent was heard at the decision 
arrived at by the Stewards in 1845 > '^ ^^^ considered the proper 
course, and an unavoidable one. 

Let us now deal with the course followed by the Stewards of the 
Doncaster Races twenty years later. 

As is well known, in 1865 a kind of underground grumUing 
made itself felt about the age of Gladiateur, the much-vaunted French 
horse, who had swept the board as a three-year-old, and kept up 
that game to the end of his career, and when he appeared at Don- 
cs»ter, the inferiority of the field he had to oppose, and his own 
■ undoubted superior form to that of the three-year-olds of the vear, 
cleared the way for his success in the Leger. As to his real claims 
of being a first-class horse, I shall have more than a few words to 
say later on. No obiection of a legitimate kind had been made to 
Gladiateur, either in the Two Thousand or the Derby, and thus to 
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move in the sense of an objection was a very delicate matter, and 
could only be made under every safeguard of the law of the Turf, 
with chapter and verse on the side of the objector. Mr. Graham, 
however, the owner of Regalia, the winner of the Oaks, and present 
at Doncaster to compete for the Leger, did come forward with an 
objection to Gladiateur's running for the Leger until his mouth had 
been examined, and officially pronounced to be that of a three-year- 
old. Let it be marked that the protest of Mr. Graham was duly 
presented to the Stewards of the Doncaster races on the day pre- 
ceding the Leger ; was drawn up in every way according to the laws 
of racing, and in no manner was deficient, either as to form or what 
might be demanded in the matter of courtesy. I find that, by the 
present laws of racing, the following Rule is in force : ** Part VIL 
Objections and Complaints : — An objection on the ground • . . 
that the horse was not of the age which he was represented to be 
. . . may be received at any time within twelve months of the race." 
The word '^ may " is sure to be said to give an absolute discretion 
to the Stewards in granting an appeal ; but surely, in a case of such 
importance, it ought to be read as ^^ must " ? 

Now what was the result of Mr. Graham's appeal to the S rewards 
of Doncaster Races in 1865 ? I have not before me the identical 
language used by the Stewards in response to Mr. Graham's objec- 
tion to Gladiateur, but of its substance I am certain. It showed 
that the horse had run repeatedly previously without any protest 
having been entertained or even made ; that the Stewards saw no 
cause for instituting an examination of the kind demanded by the 
protestor, and declined dealing with his demand. As to the horse 
having been allowed to win the Two Thousand, the Derby, and in 
France the Grand Prix, without objection,* was a totally irrelevant 
introduction in the answer made to Mr. Graham, the duty of the 
Stewards being to deal with the case rigidly, and according, in the 
first instance, to the hard-and-fast laws of racing ; secondly, to those 
derived from precedent ; and, lastly, to those of justice. I maintain 
that, in this memorable case, the decision was faulty in every sense, 
and on its surface it was apparent that the lever which determined 
the solution was to be seen in the fact that the horse brought into 
Court was the property of an aristocratic foreigner, with whom the 
judges of the case did not dare to deal in the same manner as they 
would with a Jones, Brown, or Robinson of this country. The 
precedent of 1845 ought to have sufficed ; but, anyhow, the decision 
arrived at was a gross rebuff to the very landmarks of equity. 
This important case led to the law being passed soon after by the 
Jockey Club, to the effect that any horse foaled out of Englana was 
to be certified as to pedieree and age, before his nomination could be 
received by the Messrs. Wcatherby, and this rule might have led to 
a most startling convulsion at Newmarket in 1872 — ^in this way : 
Eastern Princess, the dam of Prince Charlie, before foaling the 
latter celebrity, paid a visit to France (I believe it was to Monarque)^ 
and Prince Charlie was born in France. Neither Mr. Jones nor 
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Joseph Dawson, the joint owners of Prince Charlie, took the 
necessary steps for registering the birth out of Enghmd of Prinoe 
Charlie, and if this omission had been known to any onej the hone, 
on protest, must have been at once disqualified, and not permitted 
to run for any race in En^and until the certificate was duly regis- 
tered. But, fortunately for his owners, and more perhs^ his bacbrs, 
the blot was not hit, and as that law does not apply netrospectively, 
once past the post in the Two Thousand, the race was his, and 
before the Derby all the requirements of racing law were duly ful- 
filled. The late Mr. Henry Savile told me of this ; and that Mr. 
Joseph Dawson, only aware of the omission the very day of tbe 
Two Thousand, stood shaking in bis shoes for fear of an objection 
coming to the fixmty and per force removing Prince Cbaiiie from tbe 
race. The difFerence to Mr. Savile would have been immense; 
for his horse Cremorne, who had run second to Prince Charlie, beaten 
a neck, would have been the winner, and, what with tbe stakes and 
the money won in bets, have brought a pleasant little mine of cash 
to his owner. It was, however, a case of ^ a day after the £ur," and 
as Cremorne had his ample revenge on the bellowing Prince in the 
Derby, not so much harm was done after all. 

As Gladiateor was, more or less, the caute of the change made 
in racing law as to the identity of fore%n»foaled horses, awi as the 
horse has already received treatment at my hands, I wiU now wind 
up my say about the animal, and boldly attack tbe popvlar view as 
to his merits, fisd racehorse, I maintain tJiat by nodung he ever 
achieved did this French champbn prove his marvellmis excelleDce 
on tbe Turf; and as for reasons to prove this, they are abiindaiit. 
First,, the three-year-olds of 1865 were, confessedly, of a most inferior 
class, and although Gladiateur was during tAat season — I do not say 
in the following one — undoubtedly and hr away the best horse in 
training, tkat fact proves but very little as to his excellence when 
placed in the scales as against such wonders as Priam, Velocipede, 
Touchstone, Flying Dutchman, Stockwell, Virago, Blair Athol and 
Cremorne, without even adding many others who, in mv humble 
opinion, were superior to the rrench cock. Consider the secoad 
and third to him in the Derby — Christmas Carol asd Eitfaam— ^ivo 
fourth-class platers, neither within a ton of real high form ; and 
though Regalia, the winner of the Oaks, was a fair mare, and second to 
him in the Leger, no great glory attaches to diat performance. Never, 
but in one solitary instance, did Gladiateur meet any horse or horses 
of a different age to his own — the exceptfen being in tbe Cambridge- 
shire of 1865, when, with the interesting crusher of 9 st 12 l^» 
on bis broad back, he attempted to give the winner, GardevisuBe) 
also a three-year-old, no less than 52 Ibs^ and acdsally started &st 
favourite at 11 to 2. I believe he ornamented the extreme rad^l 
his proper position. Gladiateur's performance m the Ascot Cup, 
when a four-year-old, has^ been made the subject for the most 
exaggerated blaze of praise of his merits, but whea analysed I tUfll^ 
it will be easy to demonstrate diat the victory he gaiaed over 
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Regalia and Breadalbane is but a poor thing to make such a fuss 
about, after all. 

As to the mare Regalia, she was not a quarter trained, and lathered 
profasely before starting. Poor Breadalbane might luive been the 
«cavse of a move on the part of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals ; for asking the horse to compass two and a half 
mites, at express speed, was indeed a strange request to make to the 
miler! Breadalbane did certainly numage to win the Prince of 
Wales's Stakes at Ascot, but how be did it will always be a wonder, 
$M bis distance was at the outside A. F., and not a yard -further. 
The one chance these two animals had of winning, between them, 
4liis big race' was in breaking down their French rival, and the 
orders their jockeys had were to come along from end to end at the 
top of their speed, more especially down the Swinley Hill, and the 
ground being bard, it was anticipated that Gladiateur's legs, then 
f om ewfaat queer, might cave in ; not at all an improbable result. Of 
<X)ur8e, irfter a mile and a hsdf had been covered by these two 
^ nothings *' at such a mad pace, they were both pumped, and to such 
an effect that the Frenchman had only to canter up to them at the Old 
Mile Post, and passing tliem without a question, to win by sny 
JKinber of lengths. The race was run just to suit the winner, and the 
victory a foregone conclusion. -Gladiateur never ran again in Englofid ; 
4nit, as above I have stated that only in his three-year-old career be 
^OTuredly was the cock of the wakk, I reserved a qualification to that 

K'de of place for the horse when a four*year«old, for I believe that The 
dee, who had been amiss up to the time of his match with 
Archimedes in 1865, and notoriously so both in the Derby and 
JL»eger, had he met Gladiateur when with the ^^ French polish " on 
Mm, as Admiral Rous used to say ol a horse thoroughly fit, wotuld 
iiave curled up the great Gladiateur over either the T.Y.C. or any 
Oueen's Plate course. The nMeting kA these two animals in the 
Goodwood Cup would have been intensely interesting; but the 
£ireigner was drawn, and The Duke beat Tourmalin and three 
^others in a canter. In winding t^ my renuurka about Gladiateur, I 
must only claim having proved that the superlative merits attributed 
to the horse ought to be taken more on credit than by any manifest 
«oof given by bis doings ; further, that the doubts- as to his being a 
iegitimalc three-year-old were not only heard in whispers and by- 
(daces, but were openly expressed in every directioci — thence the 
jptantx the propoiety of a pubUc and officially-difected ejcaniiaaifiian 
•erf* the horse's mouth. At the stud the Frenchman fiuled deplorably : 
^fih which I make my baw to him and hb renriarkabte career. 

{To be continued^ 
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THIS YEAR'S CRICKET. 

In spite of a long spell of bleak winds, which have tended to retard 
the preparation of grounds, the cricket season will be formally coi»- 
menced on the dav ^ Baily ' sees the light under promising auspices. 
There will be lacking, of course, the sensation and bustle of some 
recent years in which the Australians have played such important 
parts, but the calm will be a pleasant relief to many, and few will be 
dissatisfied with the prospect of a summer wholly devoted to the 
development of English cricket. The experience of recent years has 
shown that really good cricket was never more popular than at the 
present time. The tendency generally is towards the extension of 
the higher class of sport, and it is satisfactory to see that the dis- 
position of the more important clubs is certainly towards an enlarge- 
ment of their programmes. In this direction the Marylebone Club 
has set an excellent example, and every year has witnessed an 
increase in the number of its fixtures. The mission of the M.C.C., 
the encouragement of cricket, has never been more thoroughly 
fulfilled than under the present government, and every one will be 
gratified to see the Marylebone eleven extending their researches 
into new fields in the interests of the game. This year the match 
card of the Marylebone Club shows as many as one hundred and 
twenty-seven engagements, many of them against clubs which 
have not had the chance of testing their strength against bowl- 
ing of the quality which is to be found among the ground staff 
attached to Lord s. It is very much to be regretted that the match 
originally announced for Whit Monday between the Hon. Ivo 
Bligh's Australian eleven and the rest of England could not be 
played during that holiday time, as such a contest would have been 
especially attractive on what is really the most popular occasion of 
the year at Lord's. The late return of Mr. Bligh and two other 
members of the team to England has unfortunately eiFectually pre- 
vented the possibility of the decision of the match, at least on the 
days first intended, and there will in all likelihood be some little 
difficulty, now that most of the other dates have important fixtures, 
in the discovery of three days suitable for the match. The excel- 
lent cricket shown under the greatest disadvantages by Mr. Bligh 
and his comrades would make a trial against an eleven of England 
exceedingly interesting as well as popular, and it is to be hoped, 
should there be any possibility of the arrangement of the contest, 
that every facility will be given by the principal clubs towards its 
ratification. 

In default of the original fixture, the authorities have had to fall 
back on the stock piece of North against South, which has been 
anything but attractive of late years. With both divisions repre- 
sented at their very best, the meeting would still be interesting ; but 
Bank Holidays now present such financial inducements that more 
than one of the principal county clubs make a point of utilising the 
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occasion, and it does not seem likely that the full strength of either 
North or South will be available. There is, perhaps, no great 
novelty in the programme issued for this year by the Marylebone 
Club^ but as the game is played at Lord's it is quite certain that 
there will be plenty of good cricket. During the winter a sub- 
committee of the M.C.C. has been engaged on the very necessary 
work of revising the laws of the game. It was hoped that the new 
code would be ready for production at the annual meeting of the 
club, but it has been wisely determined to defer its public appear- 
ance until the alterations have been thoroughly discussed and ratified, 
so that the revision may, as it is hoped, be final. One addition to 
the laws will be submitted to the meeting for incorporation in this 
year*s code, in the insertion of a provision to the effect that the side 
going in shall have the option of rolling the wicket for ten minutes 
before the commencement of play on the second and third days 
of a match. The proposal, which emanated from Yorkshire, has 
the unanimous approval of the county clubs, and as there can be no 
reasonable objection to acceptance, its adoption is certain. Another 
important feature in the year's cricket, as far as the Marylebone Club 
is concerned, will be in the election of the Hon. Robert Grimston to 
the Presidency. Mr. Grimston's enthusiasm for sport of every 
kind, but particularly for cricket, is too well known to the readers of 
^ Baily ' to need any words from us as to the peculiar fitness of the 
selection of the Marylebone Committee, but it may be added that 
no possible choice could be more thoroughly popular with the whole 
body of English cricketers, and the name of the new President will 
be received everywhere with the greatest satisfaction. 

Among the counties there is little evidence that the superiority 
so long enjoyed by the North is in any danger. Notts bids fair to 
be again very strong, although it is feared that the injury Morley 
received on the voyage to Australia will prevent his being, if not of 
immediate, at least of permanent use to the county. The Colts 
match was fairly successful in one respect ; it seems to have pro- 
duced two likely batsmen in Bean, of Sutton in Ashfield, and 
S. Brown, of Kimberley, but there was apparently no bowling 
of superior quality, and should Morley 's accident prove to be 
really as serious as some fear, the want of his bowling will be perhaps 
severely felt. The resignation of the Secretaryship by Captain 
Holding, after several years of tenure, should not be passed over 
without comment Despite the opposition some of his measures 
met with, he was earnest and fearless in the fulfilment of an office 
at times rather a thankless one, and he was a staunch upholder of 
the best interests of county cricket. His successor, Mr. Henry 
Bromley, a son of an old President of the Nottinghamshire Club, 
Sir Henry Bromley, has had what possibly might have been serious 
difficulties removed by the resolute action of his predecessor. The 
programme of Notts for the season is composed of home-and-home 
matches with the Marylebone Club and Ground, Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, and Gloucestershire, fourteen 
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engagements in all. William Oscroft, every one will be sorry to 
hear, has been and is in such a bad state of health that the doctors 
bare ordered him to abandon all idea of active cricket for this year, 
4md the Captaincy of the eleven will in consequence devolve on 
Alfred Shaw, who has already, on many important occasions, proved 
his spedal fitness for the post. 

The Yorkshire card is identical whh that of 1S82 in the matter 
of county matches, though the revival of the old contest with 
Cambridge gives an additional fixture. The programme consists of 
iiome>and*home matches with Derbyshire, Kent, Sosseir, Surrry, 
Oloiicestershire, Middlesex, Notts, and Lancashire, besides one engage- 
ment with Marylebone Club and Ground at Lord's, and that already 
mentioned with the University at Cambridge. The recent agiution 
4igainst the monopoly of the home fixtures by Sheffield has resulted in 
a distribution of one-half over the county, and only the engagements 
with Derbyshire, Lancashire, Notts, ana Sussex are to be brought 
-off on the ground at Bramall Lane. The Kentish eleven are down 
to play at Uewsbury, Surrey at Holbeck, Middlesex at Huddersfield, 
and Gloucestershire at Bradford, so that the eight fixtures are equally 
^divided between Sheffield and the rest of the county. The number 
•of Colts is said to be hardly up to that of some previovs years, but 
rumour speaks highly of some of them, and it is said that a new 
wicket-keeper will at least be tried in the eleven under Eounett's 
•ctTmmand. 

The Lancashire eleven during the last two years has so un- 
inistakably proved its strength, that, with most of the re^hr players 
available, there is no need of immediate change. It is said that 
•there is a lack of likely young professionals, which wiH have to be 
looked to at once in the interests of the future ; but at present the 
team will be almost, if not quite, the same as in 1882. An ioi- 
^rtant change in this season's programme is noticeable in the 
^omission of the matches with Middlesex; but the substitation of 
faome«*and-home engagements with Oxford will compensate to a 
.great extent, and the University eleven will be warmly appreciated 
at Manchester. Cambridge University, as last )^ear, will be met 
twice by the Lancashire team, though the home matdi will be 
played this season at Manchester instead of at Liverpool. The 
disappearance of the Somersetshire fixtures is hardly to be wondered 
at, considering the very poor show made by the western shire lait 
jnear, and the removal of these matches and those with Middlesex 
ibrm the only change in the list of county fixtures. It was at first 
the intention to decide all the home engagements on the OU 
Trafferd ground, but the decision of the general meeting of the 
club was in fiivour of one at Liverpool, and, in accordance wiA 
that resolution, Lancashire will have So meet Gloucestershire on 
tlK ground of the Liverpo(ri Club. 

A change has tdcen place in the management of the Derbyshii^ 
Ottb during the winter, and Mr. Arthur Wilson has succeeded to 
the office of Honorary Secretary, so long held by Mr. Walter Boden. 
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Last year produced more than one youngster likely to be of per- 
manent use to the county eleven, and, as the committee had nearly 
a hundred names sent in from which to select their Colts for this 
-season, it will be hard if one or two do not come up to the standard 
^ county form. Mr. R. P. Smith, who has for so long acted as 
<^2ptain of the eleven, formally resigned the post, but he has con- 
sulted to continue in office during the present season, in compliance 
with the wishes of the Committee, An important addition has been 
Aiade to the Derbyshire card in the arrangement of a home-and- 
lK>me contest with Surrey, and the home fixtures will also be 
increased by a return with the Marylebone Club and Ground. In 
4uklition, a match of considerable importance will be played on the 
County ground for Mycroft's benefit This will be between an 
eleven sdected from Lancashire and Yorkshire, under the charge of 
Mr. A. N. Hornby, and one from the rest of England, selected and 
<aptained by Mr. C. I. Thornton. 

Surrey, whether wisely or not remains to be seen, has very 
oiaterialiy increased its list of matches by the addition of 
fixtures with Derbyshire, Hampshire, SomerBetshire, Leicestershire, 
And Hertfordshire. In all, the Surrey eleven will have to take 
ixu-t in twenty-four engagements— a hcsvy task, considering how 
much the team have been of late years dependent on amateurs. 
Some of the contests will, no doubt, prove a good trial for the more 
Jikely youngsters, but such a bulky programme will severely tax the 
resources of the county. For the last fortnight a continuous course 
•of colts' practice has been going on at the Oval, and, whatever may 
the success of those deemed worthy of a trial, it is certain that the 
^neral quality of the young players of Surrey has been, during 
Abit last two or three years, and is still, steadily improving. Jones, 
^he most reliable bowler in the county, who has been in very bad 
iiealth, is now at the seaside with the object of recruiting his 
strength i and, as the accounts of his progress are satisfiictory, it is 
Jioped that he will soon be well enough to take his place in the 
deren* 

The Sussex authorities, like their neighbours, of Surrey, have been 
Sor some little time busy in the tuition of their young plajfcrs, and 
Alfred Shaw and Mycroft, who through the liberality of Lord 
Sheffield have been placed at the disposal of the executive, have 
•faoen hard at work with the practice of both the young amateurs 
and professionals likely to be of use to the county. Last year the 
county was fortunate in the discovery of a young bowler, Hide, who 
was of material use to the eleven, and there was all round a decided 
improvement in the quality of Sussex cricket. The match list of 
the county shows no alteration of any kind with that of the previous 
ycar^ and Derbyshire, Surrey, Kent, Vorkshire and Hampshire, have 
Jo be met twice. The return match with Yorkshire is to be /or the 
ibenefit of H. Charlwood, who rendered very valuable assistance to 
iSttssex when help was much needed. 

The rq)ort8 firom Kent do not afford much hope of any great 
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amount of young promise, and there seems to be the same lack of 
professional cohs that has been noticeable for the last few years. 
With its full strength — ^as has been i^hown more than once — the 
batting of Kent is strong enough to give it a fair chance against seyenl 
of the counties, and its bowling is the point which most requires 
strengthening. The eleven will play Middlesex twice instead of 
once, as last year; but otherwise, in the matter of the County 
fixtures there is no change. The Canterbury week will this season 
again consist of only two fixtures, an arrangement much preferable 
to the old system, when it was thought necessary to eke out the 
last day with a contest of no possible interest. The opening fixture 
will this year be Kent against Marylebone Club and Ground, and 
as the Club will be sure to send a strong eleven, there is a certainty 
of good cricket. The return match with Middlesex will, as last 
} ear, form the second and last event on the programme. 

As far as can be judged from the present outlook the prospects 
of a very successful season for Gloucestershire are not of the 
biightest. The return of Midwinter to Australia will materiaUv 
weaken the eleven both in batting and bowling, and his place wiu 
be very difficult to fill. If the rumour in circulation be true, that 
Mr. W. W. Pullen will only be able to play on rare occasions, the 
executive is doubly unfortunate, and the loss of one of the most 
promising young batsmen county cricket has produced for some 
time will be much to be regretted. The recent Colts' match does not 
lead to the belief that there is much young talent, and on the whole 
appearances are not very promising for the Gloucestershire eleven 
during this summer. They seem to have one likely younzster in the 
Captain of the Cheltenham College eleven of 1882, H. V. P^i 
who was perhaps the best Public School bowler of his year. On 
his form of last season he ought to be valuable to the Gloucester- 
shire eleven ; and as he has gone up to Oxford, where bowh'ng is in 
great demand, hb ability is sure to be thoroughly tested. 

With the exception that the Committee have deemed it advisable not 
to repeat the two matches with Lancashire, and that they play a return 
with Kent, there is no alteration in the programme of the Middlesex 
County Club. Surrey, Kent» Gloucestershire, Notts, and Yorkshire 
will be the only opponents of the Middlesex eleven this season, and 
the list will thus consist of ten fixtures. Messrs. G. B. Studd and 
Vernon will not be home from Australia in time to take part in the 
earlier engagements of the county, but, as usual, the full strength 
will be available for the later fixtures. A &st bowler and a reliable 
wicket-keeper are just now much needed to complete the forces of 
Middlesex, and the acquisition of two capable players of this kind 
would be of great service. 

In Hampshire, Major Fellowes, of the Royal Engineers, has joined 
Mr. Russell Bencroft in the Secretaryship, and Surrey and Hertford- 
shire have been added to the list of fixtures. Somersetshire, though 
Lancashire has withdrawn from the number of its opponents, has 
found a substitute in Surrey, and no lack of energy can be attributed 
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to the executive in their efforts to bring the countv well to the front. 
Essex, Norfolk, and Herts, also, are trying hard to improve their 
cricket; and Suffolk, Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, Staffordshire, 
and Worcestershire have all recently made advance in the develop- 
ment of county cricket. Cheshire, too, has recently organised a 
countv club, and even Rutland has taken a step in the same 
direction. 

By this time cricket is fairly in swine at both universities, and 
some idea at least has been obtained of the most likely players who 
have come into residence since last season. Mr. C. T. Studd, who 
is Captain at Cambridge^ has not yet returned from Australia, but 
already some little opportunity has been afforded of testing the form 
of the best known freshmen. At present the best form has been 
shown by Hon. E. W. H. Ward rHarrow), H. W. Bainbridge 
(Eton), J. A. Turner (Uppingham), E. P. Spurway, W. N, 
Uobbold, of Charterhouse, and L. Sanderson. The last-named 
was one of the Harrow bowlers of 1882, but the bowling of the 
new-comers at Cambridge does not seem to be very good, and it is 
in the direction of new bowling that the Captain will have to turn 
his attention. In batting there will be no scarcity, when there are 
such likely reserves among the seniors as C. W. Wilson, who 
played such fine cricket for Kent last year, Hon. J. W. Mansfield, 
W. H. Bather, W. N. Roe, and others. M. C. Kemp, owing 
to the late return of C. F. Leslie from Australia, has been installed 
in the Captaincy at Oxford, but at present little has been done to 

S've anything like a reliable estimate of the prospects of the 
niversity eleven for this season. The Captain is sure to work hard 
with a view to the collection of a good eleven, but, to judge from 
the average of Public School cricket last year, the number of new 
players of real value at the disposal of either University will not be 
very large. The Cheltenham Captain of 1882, H. V. Page, will, 
as we have already stated, be available for the Oxford Eleven, and 
to judge by the excessive weakness of the University in this depart- 
ment of the game last season, his chance of a place in the team, 
unless he should show a material deterioration on his Public School 
form, ought to be very good. 

Little idea is at present to be gained of the prospects of the season 
at the diflFtrent schools. Eton, Winchester, and Marlborough will 
each have a majority of last year's choices, but at Harrow, Rugby, 
Cheltenham, and Uppingham, the elevens will have to be almost 
entirely reconstituted. At Uppingham only two of the team of 
1882 remain, Harrow has only three of its old players available, 
and Cheltenham four. Winchester and Marlborough have their 
best bowlers of last season available, and Westminster again has as 
its Captain F. T. Higgins, who is, without a doubt, one of the very 
best all-round boy-players of the present time. Last summer was 
so wet that Public School cricket was not seen by any means at its 
best, but as the majority of cricket-grounds bid fair to be in the best 
condition, there is every probability that with anything like favour- 
able weather this season will be a successful one. 
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YACHTING AND ROWING. 

Neab home we have of course no yachting to descant upon yet avhfle, 
though there is every prospect of a capital season, and the crack cutteis of 
the last two years are especiaUy likely to hare their abilities tested to the 
utmost^ a new north-coontry seventy-tonner being spoken of as the probable 
possessor of exceptional speed and power. At Nice, where the programme 
was as usual made out with very liberal rations, matters were not brooght 
off at all satiafiEMtoxily, tiie executive seeming to have the haaiest notions aa 
to the necessity of eairying out their own published regulations. It is a 
terrible pity that where priaes are valuable^ and funds forthcoming in 
abundance, the success of a reunion should be placed in jeopardy for want of 
competent administration. The policy of allowing any British yachts to fly 
the white ensign, a distinction practically monopolised by the Royal Navy, 
is a time-honoured subject, brought again on to the tapis this spring owing 
to a report that the SanU Cecilia, a fine steam-yacht belonging to Lord 
Alfred Paget^ had been stopped near Constantinople when flying the white 
ensign. The news struck us at the time as likely to be proved inaccnrata, 
as Lord Alfred is not a member of the R.Y.S., and holds far too notable a 
position in the yachting and social world to countenance so marked a 
solecism as donning feathers to which he was not entitled, after the ftshion 
of the oonteaies pour rire of our neighbours across the Channel, the splendour 
of whose cockades and heraldic panellings fairly stagger the uninitiated. 

During the present month the principal Thames clubs wiU commence to 
wake upy several opening trips and dinnera being announoed, and on tbe 
15ih the Nore Club is to bring off its twenty-ton match. The Royal London 
open their season on the 31st, and next month mattera will be in fiill swing, 
nearly every favourable tide being secured. A great move in the right 
direction has been gradually attained in the general adoption of the Tacht 
Racing Association's scale of time-allowance, which, if not found, after patient 
and adequate trials, to produce satisfactoiy results, can be at any time 
modified in accordance with the experience of skilled yachtsmen, many of 
whom are assiduous in their attendance at the councils of the associatioo. 
His Royal' Highness the Pnnoe of Wales again takes the Commodoreship of 
the Royal Thames, and tiieir menu for the coming season is of an unusoaJIy 
comprehfliisive character, besides presenting a new feature of paramono^ 
importanoe in tha increased enoouragement given to Corinthian matches. 
Nowadays, owing to the great increase in yachting; and in some measure to- 
the opporfcunitiefl afforded by that useful institution, the Royal Naval 
Artillery Yoluntoers, for acquiring practical knowledge of a vessel and her 
several parts, thera are hundreds of amateur hands of no mean capacity, and 
as in the case of volunteera on terra firma^ the superior education an^ 
intelligence of the bulk of the amateurs goes far towards outweighing their 
comparative lack of protracted training. The principal noteworthy featorea 
of previous seasons are reproduced by the Royal London, New ThameS) ao^ 
other dubs, and, with the in^rtant additions to which we have just referred^ 
the outlook is a very cheerful one. The fearfully sudden death of the 
venerate Prince Batthyany will ncall to many yachtsmen the name of hia 
eldest sea, whose pmchani for the sport has been very marked and enduring. 
The Oount has from time to time been the owner of several fine vessels, 9Si^ 
a difibsence of opinion would probably be evoked by assigning the palm to 
one of the number, although Flying Cloud, a craft quite worthy her namOy 
may fairly be taken as one of the beat of her day. 
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When tb« brothers Chinnery, a couple of Boasons ago, oame forward with 
their liberal soheme of giving li^ge money prizes, over 200^., annually for five 
yearsy to promote seolling amongst the rowing talent of the United Kingdomv- 
and to develop new blood, they doubtless hoped for better results than have 
been prodnoed. Lsst year's entertainment was, indeed, so pronounced a 
ftMOOy from a aporting point of view, that the gentlemen who, at Messrs^ 
Ghinnery's request, undertook the management of the affiur, have serious 
doubts whether it is worth while to persevere in the project, the professional 
element having shown itself so unwilling to go in for &ir and honourable- 
conduct Inquiries have been recently made in sporting papers as to the- 
probable date of the next competition, and quasi remonstoinoes appeared^ 
mildly blaming the executive for delay in announcing the fixture. The 
answer to all this is that there need be no hurry in fixing the day, as the 
regatta will certainly not take place until the autumn, and perhaps not at all^ 
Professionals have only themselves to thank if the stream of liberality, so 
disinterestedly put in motion by the Chinnery brothers, should cease to flow 
in future. We may hope, however, that another trial will be given, although,, 
should the coming autumn's record be anything like a rtplica of last yesr^ 
the voices of s21 unbiassed authorities must be unanimous in dissuading the 
Chinnerys, or any other similarly-disposed gentlemen, from Quixotic attempta 
of the kind. Apaart from the question of this forthcoming or non>forthcoming 
event, there has been little of interest amongst the professional element on 
the tideway, excepting, perhaps, the achievement of a new best-on-reoord 
time over the championship courae. For many years the time made by Ton^ 
White in a match withFinnis eclipsed all others, though White was decidedly 
inferior to his best cotemporaries, Harry Kelly and Bob Chambers. In 
August, 1877, however, G. Tanryer, a powerAil rower, and £ke Tom White a- 
bdow-luridge man, sculled firom Putney to Mortlake in S2 minutes 55 secends^ 
and thus snn£fed out White's performance. Since then Hanlan, Roes, Boyd,. 
Trickett, and a lot of native and transatlantic talent h«v« rowed the course, 
but Tarryer's record remained the best until the 9th ultimo, when BrightweO,. 
quite a minor light, essayed to give Audsley, a comparative novice, 10 seconds^ 
and succeeded, with a couple to spare. Both, however, beat all previous- 
fooorda, the winner's time being 22 minutes \% seconds, and the loser's time 
12 seconds longer. An east wind, and a atvoog tide, of course ate the causes- 
of this anomaly, which affords another instance of the folly which so^callsd 
experts commit when they attach excessive importance to tisae^tests. Whila 
matters are quiescent over here, Hanlan is preparing for his match against 
Kennedy, which takes place this month. The latter is a smallish man, but 
described by his supporters as a veritable podiet Hercules* There is no 
question as to the '* pocket " character, but the Herculean part of it remains 
to be proved. However, as Hanlan may not be quite himself again after the 
recent illness, which was undoubtedly seveve, matters will, perhaps, be some-^ 
ndiat equalised, though we must expect to find Hanlsn recorded winner until 
we hear to the contrary, and perhaps a Uttie longer, for recently the exoessivw 
competition between telegraph news sgenciss has led to their jnmping at con*- 
elusions which results fail to justify. Hsnian*s quondam opponent, Laycook, 
has, in the meantime, been demonstrating his powers somewhat at the expense 
of his *'straaghtoess," ss after succumbing- but recently to Rush, a notable- 
Australian oarsmsn, he has by the last advioea beaten him decisively for the 
chaninoosbip of Australia, and a stake of a ^ monkey " a side. This took 
place at Grafton, on the Clarence, where, on the same day, a handiwy waa 
rowed between a half-dozen lesser lights of oarsmanship. Perkins, Messenger^ 
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and LAi^n were the Englisli representativeB, and the last in the trial beat 
Trickett, who conceded him three lengtfaain the two-mile oourae, butTrickett 
proved superior in the final, getting third place. McDonald and Perkins, who 
were first and second in their trial, gained the same positions in the decider ; 
so altogether the mother country had to put up with rather a back seal 

Henley Regatta will take place early in July^ a time agreeable to the Uni- 
versities, and tolerably convenient to most competitors. It is as yet too 
early to hazvrd conjectures as to the probable strength of most dubs, but the 
Twickenham, who under Qoldir's tuition have done very well in recent years 
for the Thames Cup, intend going for the Grand this time, and as Lowndes 
and other good men of Hertford College have been for some time members 
of the up-river club, and are expeoted to row for them this season, the red 
and blue should be formidable. A propM of Henley, the terrible question of 
foreign entries is certain to crop up, and that bete noire amateur qualification 
will be again discussed. Looking at our accepted regulations, it is difficult 
to see how it can be otherwise, if M. Lein, who rowed so gallantly against 
Lowndes for last year's Diamonds, again sends an entiy for the scul]s. Lein 
has this spring swept the board of the rowing prises at Nice Regatta, when 
he won fours, pairs, and sculls, receiving for each victory a money prise, and 
his gains at Nice tot up to some thousand francs, paid in hard cash. Now 
this, though formerly common enough, eepecially on our coast, and still the 
custom in various countries, is exactly contrary to what amateurs are allowed 
to do, according to our rules of amateur sport. Who shall say then that 
either the Henley committee or competitors will act discourteously or in any 
way contrary to the best sportsmanlike instincts, in objecting to M. Lein. 
The committee, indeed, seem to us to have but one course before them, and 
to be absolutely bound to decline such an entry ; for, according to the latest 
judgment of the Amateur Athletic Association, nowadays the supreme 
authority on such subjects, men competing against one who has contended 
for a money prize, become thereby liable to disqualification, if not absolutely 
ineligible for amateur contests. '* Is that the law ? " as Shylock says to Portia, 
and an affirmative answer must be given. M. Lein is an agreeable gentleman 
and a plucky sculler ; his social position is assuredly equal to that of many 
competitors at Henley last year, but in the matter of money prizes his ways 
are not as our ways, that is aU ; and how the matter will end we leave to the 
discretion of the executive, who, although as now constituted a fairly repre- 
sentative body, are certain to be abused, whatever decision they arrive sEt. 
A clause in the conditions of the Wingfield Sculls, the Amateur Champion- 
ship, limits the competition to Englishmen, or at any rate natives of the 
United Kingdom, and, looking at the constant difficulties arising from foreign 
entries, it has become quite a moot point whether similar restrictions might 
not be advantageously adopted at Henley and elsewhere. The real truth is, 
that in other countries athletics, especijdly rowing, are hardly taken up at all 
by the better classes, and no parallel can be drawn between the men in crewa 
of the Universities or best London clubs, and the evidently untutored 
individuals who, armed with duly authenticated certificates of everythingneas, 
come and pose over here as students or what-not. 

Noticing that, in future, Henley is likely to be always held in July, the 
authorities at Kingston have proposed to hold their regatta before instead of 
after the great meetings as hitherto. If some of the crews in training for 
Henley would row previously at Kingston, the attraction of the Surbiton 
gathering would undoubtedly be vastly increased, and the experiment should 
oertainly be made for two or three seasons. 
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" OUR VAN." 

The lNVOiCE.-^priog-Tic!e and its Pastimes. 

Why has that poor Sir Boyle Roche and his bird been handed down to 
posterity among the ancient sayings of the late Mr. Joseph Miller, as a first- 
rate specimen of the Irish '' bull " ? Probably beiog in two places at the 
same time was a difficult feat in hb day, but surely we have got over the 
difficulty by this time, the time of telegraphs and telephones, of the electric 
light, nitro-glycerine, and other improvements? That valued institution of 
our country, the Press, is known not only to be ubiquitous, but also omnicient. 
The mantle of Whewell has descended upon it and its ministers. The 
''foible" of the great Master of Trinity is now the common property of 
Brown, Jones, and Robin3on, — of Tribune, Tizer, and Tatler; and it omnis- 
cience, why not omnipresence ? We pause for a reply. 

Were we at Northampton ? Undoubtedly. We have a distinct recol- 
lection of a certain excellent pate^ partaken of at the luncheon hour on a 
hospitable coach that has been for years a harbour of refuge from the racing 
sandwich and the racing sherry. We also gratefully remember the Bollinger. 
Were we at Punchestown ? The question is an insult. Did we, or do we 
ever miss Punchestown unless it misses us? Did we go to that cheeriest 
and pleasantest of meetings in ** the Vale " the day after Northampton ? 
Why of course we did. Did not we find the cheeriest of sportsmen, known 
to all the world as '' Bob Grimston," ready to give us hearty greeting ? Did 
we not lunch with Sir Nathaniel, Mr. Edward Lawson, and other swells ? 
What nonsence our readers are talking. We shall get really angry in a 
minute. What do they say, that we could not have been at that Folies 
Dramaitques fiasco, because we were at Liverpool ? This is too much. 

Lo, *' the pen," always, according to Cardinal Richelieu, as interpreted by 
the late Lord Lytton, " more powerful than the sword," is able to do now 
such wonderful things, that time and space are annihilated. How else could 
we have seen that fine race for the St. Liz Handicap at Northampton, 
between Mate and Harebell II., and at the same time congratulated Mr. 
Quinn on Red Tape's easy victory in the Maiden Hunters' Plate at Punches- 
town ? We have a vivid recollection of drinking Red Tape's health, coupled 
with that of Mr. Barry, and also condoling with that good sportsman, Mr. 
Redfern, on the defeat of Vanderhum — at least, we think we did, but as it 
was the luncheon hour, perhaps we got a little " mixed." We can swear, 
however, to the Bollinger, more power to it ; and we think Archer rode a 
very fine race, as did also Mr. Barry — ^we mean Giles. But let us pull 
ourselves together, and out of our moral consciousness call up, for our readers' 
instruction (?), such fragments of Northampton as are worth preserving. 

And, sooth to say, the fragments are not very much. In our mind's eye, 
Horatio, they look poor, though certainly Lowland Chief ran a good horse in 
the Spencer Plate, with a number of mediocrities, bar Althotas and Brag, 
behind him ; and perhaps a fair two^ear-old. Legacy, one of the Lincoln dis- 
appointments, took the Althorp. There was a flavour of plating, however, 
at>out the two days, and the flavour was not that of the Northampton of old. 
The Messrs. Frail did all they could, and as &r as they are] concerned — we 
mean financially speaking — the meeting was a good one. It is always a 
pleasant social gathering, too, apart from sporting consideraUons ; it b a time 
of meetings and greetings. The horn of the hunter may still be heard on 
the hill, and it mingles with the warning bell that proclaims the flag has 
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fallen. We hear of good things with the Pytchley, and, in the same breath, 
good things for the City and Suburbanare demanded of us. Thehaotsman's 
scarlet and the jockey's many-hued jacket mingle. As we say in handicap- 
ping, ** there b not much between them ; we can*t flog :them apart." ^e 
really believe that is one of the charms about Northampton — ^that mingtiog of 
the two branches of sport. The hoars of one are liambered, and the youog 
bantling by its side is just beginning to feel bis legs ; bat still they havemoch 
in common. By the time we get to the Rowley Mile, we shall havefoigotteQ 
or cared to ask about this and that good day with the Quom or the Atbtr- 
stone, with " the Duke;" or in the vale ; but at Northampton, at the luncbeoD 
howTy the savour still lingers, and many a little incident, in which the wbite 
collars figure conspicuously, we litten to with interest, and Icel annoyed 
when some juvenile plunger insists on driving Baccarat down our throats for 
the Town Stakes, why Baccarat should win, unless it was because he was 
trained by one Archer and ridden by another, we could not quite 8ee,-aod 
fear we felt a guilty joy when be was beaten. 

And, by the way, we do not think the plungers hred well at North- 
ampton* Diletto is such a shifty customer that but few trusted iiim, and 
everyone was so full of Quilt that the .investments on Legacy, apst -from 
those of the stable, were small. Sun of York, too— wtll, there was some 
reason for hacking him, seeing how he bad galloped away with the Noftb- 
amptonshire Stakes last year — but that Wood tried the same tactics then so 
successful, and Loates on Glenluce ^hot him on the\post. Quilt, by the 
way, is a good-looking filly, and, from what rumour says of her, we must 
dbmi&s her Althorp performance from our minds. She wants time, doubt- 
less, and we trust she will prove a remnnerative possession to Sir Geoige 
Chetwynd. With this exception, the two-year-old form may be put dova 
as moderate. Glenluce was well liked for the Stakes, and so was Berzeocze, 
but the latter, from this and subsequent running at Newmarket, is, we think, 
getting lired of mcing. It was curious how all the two-year-old favoorites 
failed to run up to the expectations formed of them, and we are afraid tbit 
thoroughly good sportsman, Lord Willoughby de 'Broke, did not much profit 
by the unexpected win of the Mrs. Horniblaw filly in the Kelmacsh Sukes. 
We mu^t ascribe the had performances of expected winners to backward 
condition — we presume, stoppage in work, and all the eicMterat to whiah 
trainers- and horseflesh are liable. .By the end of this month, or the middle 
of the next, we shall know more about it than we do now. 

How many Puochestowns has the Van*Driver assisted at? it b some 
few years ago now since our poor friend ** Argus " acted .as our guide asd 
philosopher on the accession of our first visit. Was that first visit tbe 
occasion on Which '^ the little Lamb " won the Kildare Hunt Plate, a fore- 
shadowing of what he would do next year over Aintree I We foi^et ; bot 
we know these were the halcyon days of the great meeting, when thirty 
hones used to come .to. the post for the Conyngham or Downshire Cups, and 
there was sport. arid there was fuo, both of M^ch seem to have died dot in 
these terrible times. **What a year was that in 1868, when the^Frince and 
Princess of Wales came over, and half Dublin and all '^the quality** io 
Ireland aaseitibJed on that bare hillside ami ^ve the Royal couple suoh a 
greeting as*only coiild come from Irish hearts and throats, before the former 
were warp^, twbted, and contaminated by the foul suggestions and evil 
counsels of unprincipl^ agitators 1 The Viceregal Court did not know what 
detectives meant in those happy days, and Royalty and Viceroyaltys 
escort was the people. ' What a jovial time I What a sh«w of #11 that was 
fair and noble in that year! How bravely the army came out! What 
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wonders did not the gallant loth Hussars perform in the way of iiospiulity 
under the eyes of their ColoneI-in*Chief; and what a genial .host was 
¥aJ <Baker, now a three-tailed bashaw, or something of the kiad, in the 
land of Egypt. Another regiment,* too, did wonders in the way «f mort, for 
these .were the days of " Jock " Ainslie, who, with Juryman, Wild Fox, 
Glaucus,»and other horses, made ** the Royals" one of the most sporting 
regiments in the service. In 1869 Wild Fox took the Conyngham Cup as 
well as the t^rand Military, and didn't we hive a night of it at the barracks ! 
Times.are4>adly altered now, and the soldiers don't seem .to care so jnach 
about the cross-country game as they were wont to do. Some have no 
inclination, and others who have the inclination lack the money. Let us 
hope the old days may return. And now goodbye to. old memories. 

A warm greeting from everybody falls pleasing on the ear of the Saxon as 
he steps on shore out of the good boat "Munster" on to Kingstown Pier. 
The carman at Westland Row pretends to know him ; and about the head 
porter at the Gresham there is no deception, neither about Mr, Holder, the 
courteous manager, and our private and particular " boots." Circamstances 
over-whioh we had certainly no control, prevented us meeting last year, so we 
weie doubly ^lad to see one another this. ^* Punchestonrn once again.^' 
Tkere was a certain rich flavour about the words that prevented their 
cooolant repetition — and we heard them everywhere and from everybody — 
beconuog monotonous. Into the causes of its enforced abandonment last 
year we are not called upon to enter, but we must congratulate. Lord 
Drogheda on the determination and zeal brought to bear on its successful 
issue now. There is no doubt that there were great difficulties in his path. 
With the most earnest wish to take the brightest view of Irish affairs at the 
beginning of th< new year, the prospect, to say the least, was clouded. 
Hunting went on in some countries by permission, was sternly stopped in 
others. The accounts that reached us from Kildare were not exactly 
promising, and, what between the social and political phase, and the un- 
doubted fact that there were as few steeplechasers in Ireland as there are 
here, Funchestown looked anything but a good thing. Some |)eople on this 
side St. George's Channel — ^good friends, too, and lovers of the meeting — were 
inclined to ^lunk Lord Drogheda ill-advised in attempting to hold it. But 
the Fnnchestawn commander-in-chief (we .ufe the term that his subaltero, 
the indefatigable Mr. Waters, ^ives him) is a man not easily daunted. . He 
kept " pegging away." He oould not make steeplechasers, of course, but he 
could utiliEe what theve were. Before he had an entry he began — to show 
his fiuth in Punohcstown — ^in spending money there. He greatly enlarged 
the^ paddock, built a number of much*needed boxes, added to the accommo- 
dation an the Viceregfil .x>ortion of the stand, and making a small Hoyal 
enclosure, as it were, >whiJe other iniproTements and additions were made in 
the public stand. And^ in the fulness of time, Fiinchestown came crIF. Lord 
Drqghcda had succeeded in getting better entries than were expected; 
Lieotenant Waters had worked with zeal combined with love. The last- 
named officer is fortunate, too, in a son worthy to tread in hb father's 'iix>t- 
Btepsy>as zealous a worker as he b himself; and when we were shot off our 
car at the wellrremembered gate, and had struggled across the two fields 
betw e en the road and the. enclosure (this, in bad going, is adraw4>ack) we 
fbuod eTerything as ipick and 6pan as the invention of man and the paint of 
the painter could make it The, gathering was immease, and if there was a 
iack of quaKty in the fields, the Stewards' Stand made up for it A well- 
kaown Torkshiie baronet — -why should we withhold the name, whenJt ir> 
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known as that of an admirable judge — *' our Sir Jarge," agreed with us that 
never had been seen a better show of what the reporters call " rank and 
fashion," which b another name for beauty, than on thb occasion. ^ Rank 
and fashion " had evidently determined that there should be no failure as hr 
as they were concerned. All the blue blood and all the beauty had collected 
there, and why it was that Mr. O'Donovan Rossa and other gentlemen of 
the dynamite persuasion allowed such an opportunity to escape them we 
cannot imagine. 

We do not wbh to joke about so serious a subject, but we may be allowed 
to mention here that there was a scare, though on the surface ererythug 
appeared peaceful and placid. We were advised not to venture on the 
Stewards' Stand, and that the gentlemen of the dynamite persuasion would 
never allow such an opportunity of sending into a better world the chief and 
flower of the Irish aristocracy to escape them. Vain imaginiD£[s. The 
dynamite gentry — each man afraid of his fellow — were too much cowed ; and 
though, of course, every proper precaution was taken, there was no cause for 
alarm. We wbh we could congratulate Lord Drogheda on better sport, 
but, as we have before said, we must cut our coat, 8cc It was a disappoint- 
ment to see the lot of horses that came to the post for the Farmers Cup. 
There was not one there but would have been dear at a hundred pounds ; 
nothing to tempt Sir George Wombwell, Mr. Corbet, or any other English- 
man to take back with him. It was not the case formerly, as we well knew. 
Good hunters have been bought out of the Farmers' Cup, horses that have 
made their mark in many an English country ; but those days have passed. 
The poverty of the land, too, was shown in the Military Maiden Hunters, 
when only five horses came to the post ; and when we add that subsequently 
the Irish Grand Military was walked over for, and another Hunters* race 
reduced to a match, our readers will understand what an altered Punchcdtown 
k was. The falling away in the soldiers' races was, we confess, unaccount- 
able. There is now about the strongest garrison in the country erer 
remembered, and yet with so many of what are vulgarly called ** crack," as 
well as sporting regiments, they could not muster one good race. True, 
the 3rd !D. G. were not there. If they had been, and Mr. Lee Barber 
had got anything with three legs, we should have seen him in the saddle. 
We believe he had a mount, but (hb regiment is at Edinburgh) he could not 
get leave. That he tried hard, as he tries everywhere, need not be said. 

The winner of the Conyngham Cup, Frigate, a five-year-old mare by 
Gunboat, was the best-looking horse we saw there. Mr. Garret Moore and 
his stable were very fond of Scamp II. — an overrated hone, we should 
imagine — and there was Tom Jones, whom we had seen perform well at 
Sandown. Frigate, in a quick-run race, had the heek of them all the way, 
and though Scamp II. stuck to her to the last fence, there he cried enough, 
and Frigate cantered in. We remember her at Derby last year, when she 
was favourite for the Grand National Hunt, but there she came to grie£ 
Over the big course here, however, she never made a mistake, and appeared 
a charming mare to ride. Old Foreman, who won this race in '78 and '8o« 
made a respectable show for a veteran, but he was done with at the brook. 
We shall hope to see the winner again. Perhaps Mr. Maher may like to 
win the Liverpool next year with her. It would have been curious if Mr. 
Linde had not taken a race or two here, unkind though fortune was to him 
on the other side ; so he had a good thing for us on the first day in Yakoob 
Khan in the Buhop's Court Plate, a very pretty race, but the favourite had 
it all hb own way at the finbh. Mr. Lincfe also took the Drogheda Stakes 
(only three runners) with St. George, on whom odds were laid, the layers 
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experiencing a momentary shock when the horse blundered at the last fence, 
ana Shindy came up to hb girths. Mr. H. Beasley, however, pulled him 
together, and he shot out and won easily. Perhaps the greatest falling off 
was the field for the Prince of Wales, only fi?e runners, and a horse with 
the dickeyest of forelegs the favourite. We cannot imagine how people 
stood old Torpedo, who was a good horse once undoubtedly, and a grand 
old hunter to look at now, but it was evident that hb understandings would 
not carry him the journey ; and, moreover, he looked short of work, as verf 
probably he was. Perhaps they were afraid to gallop him ; but, however, he 
jumped in such a very gingerly fashion, and lost so much ground at each 
fence, that hb case was hopeless. It was a good race, and if Pride of Prussia 
had not overjumped himself at the last fence, the finbh would have been 
close, we think. As it was, Sugar Plum beat Chantilly very cleverly, but the 
good figure cut by the latter was rather unexpected. We don't think we have 
much more to say about Punchestown. We enjoyed ourselves. Everybody 
was very kind and hospitable, and said they were glad to see us, as we were 
certainly glad to see them. There was an unmistakable genuine ring about 
the gathering, from what, for want of a better word, we must call the society 
point of view. A more dbtinguished crowd than that on the Stewards' Stand 
^one remarkable for rank and beauty — ^we do not remember. It looked as 
if everyone had felt it incumbent on him or her to show that, despite the 
ruin and disorder that self-seeking agitators had brought upon the country^ 
thev, the men and women of rank and position, of every shade of political 
feeling, save the lowest, were not yet trampled down by the united forces of 
Land Leaguers, Invincibles and Assassins, but were alive and to the fore. 
Country houses were everywhere filled ; never was there so much hospitality 
as on this occasion. The women were in all their bravery, the men in all 
good-fellowship. Floreat Punchestown ! 

And so goodbye to Erin for the present. We are summoned to the 
tamer delights of a Newmarket Craven. In lieu of the grand outline of the 
Wicklow mountains, our outline is the humble Ditch. Instead of Conyng- 
ham doubles, we have the T.Y.C., and the Maiden Riders' is nut so bad aa 
imitation of the Farmers' Race. The delights, it must be owned, were verj 
tame. It required a good deal of the love we feel for Newmarket to keep 
up steam to any pressure. To be sure we had no crowd, and the roughs 
were in the minority. The Limekilns were a greater point of attraction thaa 
the racecourse, and the only wonder that filled our breasts, as morning after 
morning we looked upon the sheeted strings there and on the Warren Hill, 
was, that with such a number of horses as there were in training, how was 
it that so few raced. Do owners of racehorses keep them to look at? We 
own that something of that feeling came over us as we watched the gallops 
on the several mornings. Reasons, into which he b not obliged to enter, 
prevent the Driver from being an owner of racehorses, but if he were, he 
thinks he should find hb greatest pleasure on the training- grounds, and not 
on the racecourse. That this b a heresy he b quite aware, but still he b 
compelled to believe that it is one shared in by a great many people. Here 
were something like a thousand horses at Newmarket — more, for aught we 
know — and a diligent compiler has discovered that only one hundred and 
forty-four ran in the Craven week. Why this b we cannot tell, nor have 
we seen any satbfactory explanation, or an attempt at one. The money 
question we put aside. Big prizes fail to bring out big fields, and though 
just now there b a great outcry against " gate-money meetings," we cannot 
for the life of us see how they contribute to make poor fields at Newmarket. 
There b too much racing, — that we all know, — ^and the '* gate-moneys " 
may have to be controlled ; but, as a rule, these meetings are patronised 
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becatise they are admirably well msnaged; there is great liberafity; the 
comfort of the public is studied, and the said public get what they do oot 
always^ and elsewhere, their quid pro quo. The old-fashioned meetings, om 
whose decadence there is much lamentation in some quarters, have failed and 
fallen through simply because they art old-fashioned, and not able to keep 
pace- with the times. We grant we should like to see some of these old 
fixtures rerire, but there seems small chance. Like dogs and men, they 
hare had their day. The seniors go to the wall, and youth will be senrcd. 

Newmarket Craren, then, was a failure, in the sense that we did not see 
a good three* or two-year-old run there, and plating was the rule. Of 
course when we fay tbb we have The Prince and Grandmaster before oar 
eye s, and if they go on winning races we shall be obliged to eat oar words. 
WeU, men who write abont racing must be pretty well accustomed to thit 
sort of meal by this time; but if ever we saw a doubtful stayer, it was The 
Prinoej and if Grandmaster turns out anything but a fair second-class hora, 
we shall be surprised. The most enjoyable phase of Newmarket life wb 
the eariy morning on the Limekilns; In company with an exemplary toot, 
who did not use strong language to any great extent, we looked at the 
sheeted strings one^ or two mornings, and were pointed varions celebiitRs 
present, and some, we trust, to ccme. We saw Scobdl doing his work io 
grand style, and infusing into Newmarket partisans hopes of City and 
Suburban honours. There is a clannisfaness about Newmarket people that 
we cannot help admiring. They always go for their own home-traoed 
hones; and are dubious about othm. Tney beKeve in the Dawsons, and ail 
their works. They think if Tom Jennings and Charley Blantoa pat their 
heads-togetfaerj such a combination the world could not resist. Thej are of 
opinion- that " young Tom *' will tread in hb father's steps-; a higher- one it 
would be impossible to form of him. Ryan, Manser, Tom Brown, Hoppef^ 
and Joe CannoB are regarded- as comparatiTely infants, who unll some day 
attain* to the eminences the conscript fathers we hare just mentioned haveloog 
reached^ while Ridiard Marsh, too, is a promising boy, whom they conader 
will in time, and with due attention to business, make his mark inthe wor)^ 
A good deal of simplicity, mixed with shrewdness, is the characteristic of 
the inhabitants of the little town. 

But we nrast tear oursehres away from the Limekilns and the uplands of 
the Warren Hill, from the instructive small-^k of our amiable toat, the 
pleasure with which yfe listened to it being only marred by doubts tharwoold 
not be allayed as to the truth of his statements. He did show ut some good 
horsey thcoigh, and, to do him justice, he was to be entirely depended on id 
his knowledge t>f his various strings. One of the most magnificent two* 
year^lds we have seen for some time is Paul, a brother to Peter, worthy of 
hb distingui^ed relative, and, we trasr, not to be hereafter cursed with his 
temper; A grand-topped chestnut, now owned by Sir Frederick Johnstone^ 
and a very good bargain that wealthy baronet has, we consider, got in the 
team we saw at exercise. Among the three-year-olds, we most admired 
WIS Keir, about whom a little bird whispered us last year that he wowd 
torn out the best of the then Bedford Lodge lot. But all this- is moe 
spoculation. We must quit the quiet of the Limekilns for the dry hard 
wttdemess of Epsom downs, not a favourite place of ours at the best of 
times^ and assuredly not when wind and dust reign there supreme; Still it 
is'our duty to like Epsom, so we will make the best of it, and. one way of 
doing that is to walk up to the Downs through the Durdens, just commenc- 
ing to clothe itsdf with a faint livery of spring. A very quiet aud peaccfid 
soene,' far awav from the hum* of the course and the rattle of the road, and 
we are grateful to the lord of this fair possession for the privilege of enjoying 
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ifiu We- pause,. as in duty bouad) to look- at. Amato'^ grave, and^wketi wc 
emerge- 00 to the dusty chalky downs, ^ tke coateaat for the mouienti i% 
uopleaaiog. But wet pull ourseives togetfaen Is it not the duy of the Great 
Metrap.^ that raoe that was-ooce- wont ta stir licensed ▼ictoalierdoni to ita- 
depths^^at leasbs»itwas'6aid» thought we couid never make out the* connec* 
tton' between that institution and the raee? But the davs of the Great 
Metrop.^ except in capital letters, have pissed away. The shorter raoe. 
always had the foot of it, aod has long left it in the rear. This year the* 
fiekl for it was poorer than usual, and the class, if we except Shrewsbury, 
yeffy inferior* Shrewsbury looked very handsome and- taking to the eye, 
a litde too big and fleshy, perhaps ; but the* stable^ or the public*— whicL 
was iti- ■ flcem ed to fancy htm very much, and Shrewsbury very soon became- 
a, warm favourite* The only doubt we had about him was his fitness. It 
was too early in the year for the north country horses, too early in- every 
sense of the wordj and we could not jom in the run on Mr. Jardme*s horse. 
Alizon, who had made such a good race the previous week at Newmarket, 
and Vista^ who had cut such a 'good figure in* the Shrewsbury Cup last 
November, more commeoded themselves to* our consideration. Vista, we 
believe, had not come out of her trial well enough for Lord^ Hosebery or 
John* Porter to fancy her much; but still she waa well supported^ aod little 
Loates-rode her to perfectionj coming with one mn^and doing Alizon on the 
post by a head;. Berzencze did not improve on his Newmarket running, 
and Shrewsbury's condition^ or rather the lack of it^.told« He was pulling 
his jockay out of the saddle in the straight, and then a moment afterwards- 
was done with. Lord Rosebery's win was very popular, but nono'of us, as- 
far as we are aware,. foUo wed the luck^on Wednesday. 

The second day was of course the grand one^ though there was little, save 
the- City and Sub., to attract the people; hot still, as we have above said,< the 
laoe is one in which all cockneydem takes the greatest interest, and before 
which even the Derby pales. It was a more agreeable day than that of the 
Metropolitan,- bar the dust, which was *'ott the rampage more than was 
pleasant There was, howeveri plenty of excitement and talk before the 
raee, and asaurediy there was a good deal after it^ butof that anon. The 
TatteruU enclosure was apparently doing good business, not that there was 
any material change in the market, for the three favourites were wonderfully- 
steuly, and it was only an apparently coming outsider that now and then^ 
sHghtiy alarmed their backers. At one moment it looked like Haokness,* 
then Sweetbread, next Dreamland* There was na doubt a genuine tip 
about the latter mare, who, though she had not been tried, 4iad been doing, 
very well, and had much pleased Wadlbw and Colonel Forester. Some of 
the usual supporters and friends of the: stable, however, shook their heads 
over her, and there was a feeling that if it was seven furlongs, instead of a> 
mile and a quarter, her prospects might be brighter. The temporary advance 
of Hackness to 100 to 6 was pro(»bly owing to '* getting out'* causes, and- 
Sweetbread was a more genmne. business for a<place than .a win« The extreme 
outside division, such as Violiooello, Tonaos, Roys*srer, Siren, Silver Bell,, 
and Nautilus, we never heard mentioned, but there was something donet 
about Lowland Chief, who, it was suraiised, would run a far dif{«rent horse- 
from what he did at Lincoln, though whether hb backeis expected him tO" 
be-so very near doing the trick we cannot say. All this did not afiect the 
position of the favourites in the least, and what was to beat them no one 
could .tell.. After a visit to the paddock, where we saw Shotover looking as 
handsometas paint, and Saohem and Soobell trained to the minute, we were^ 
tbe^less* able to answer the question. In the> prelinunary, too^ the way in 
which thr Doke of W^minster'smare gdlopcd exoted- the greatest ad* 
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miration, and what the bookmakers thought of it was evident, for for some 
little time 2 to i was the best offer about her. Sachem, who had lost the 
somewhat coarse appearance he had last vear, had erideotly recnved the 
greatest attention from Tom Cannon, and many looked upon him as the 
actual winner. Ceruinly, looking at the difference in weight he was now 
meeting his Derby conqueror at, coupled with the knowledge that he had 
been tried with Iroquois, and that they ran him in preference, Sachem's 
chance, to our eyes, looked the rosiest. With erery respect for a Derby 
and Two Thousand winner, we were not satbfied that Shotorer was such a 
very good mare that she could present 16 lbs. to the horse who in the Derby 
was third to her. She was actually meeting him at 21 lbs. worse terms thaD 
in that race, and we had grave doubts that she could do it. She could not 
do it ; but then we never expected her being dbgraced as well as beateo. 
Scobell we could not have at any price — a prejudice, perhaps, but so it was. 
He has the curse of ill-luck about him, &nd he, too, ran even worse than ve 
expected of him. 

There was not much else to draw our thoughts from the chief race of the 
day. Lord Rosebery brought out a winning two-year-old in the 6Uy by 
Macaroni out of Modena, for the first race, but the success of the primrose 
hoops did not give us any tip for the coming event. Who thought of 
Roysterer ? He had been beaten in a gallop the previous Saturday with 
Modred and Vista, and it did not seem he was worth thinking about 
Beyond some few knowing people, who had got on Lowland Chief from 
" information received," only the three favourites were supported, and people 
were content to accept 5 to 2 about the mare a few moments before the flag 
fell. They were anxious moment?, for the start was delayed by the fnc- 
tiousness of Sweetbread and Bush Boy, who neither of them would go near 
their horses ; but at length the flag fell, to a not over good surt, of which 
Lowland Chief and Sachem had apparently the best, and Passaic, who 
stopped to kick, the worst. The pace was good from the first, and ^t 
could scarcely believe our eyes when we saw that Shotover could not hre 
with her horses. Archer was riding coming through the furzes, and by the 
time they had reached the top of the hill and began the descent, she wasv 
wonderful to say, hopelessly out of it. Scobell, too, was done with, and 
only Sachem looked momentarily well as they got in the line for home. H^ 
too, was beaten at the distance, and about there it looked as if Lowlaod 
Chief was going to walk in. But the top-weight had nearly reached the eod 
of his tether, and when Roysterer challenged opposite the stand, there was 
nothing left in Lord Ellesmere's horse, who was beaten by a head, Sweet- 
bread, two lengths behind him, obtaining the third place. 

A wonderfid result, certainly. We were too much astonished to cheer, 
though the ring made up for the omission. All three favourites badly beaten, 
and the mare the worst of all. Archer told the Duke of Westminster what 
indeed we had all seen, that she was never able to gallop fast enough to keep 
her place with such horses as Southampton, Gareth, and Siren. Here was 
a fall ; but surely it could not be true. Something was wrong. She must 
have been amiss ; but then against that there was her splendid appearaooe id 
the paddock, and the admiration she called forth in her canter. Mares do go 
amiss very suddenly at this time of year, we are aware, but it must have been 
sudden indeed if such a thing occurred on this occasion. Driven to their 
wit's end to account for it, some people did not hesitate to say that Shotove'' 
had been '* got at " by some unscrupulous agent of the bookmakers, an absurdly 
impossible idea in a stable looked over and guarded as is the Highclere one. 
That Shotover may have lost her form is more than probable, but still the 
bad figure cut by Sachem in the race, impels us to believe that the Derby 
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horses of la&t year were a very moderate lot indeed. Mr. Lorillard's stable 
had the highest cooiidence in Sachem, and his trial certainly warranted it. 
The horse had been brought to the post by Tom Cannon perfectly trained, 
he was well ridden and not interfered with, and yet he was beaten soon alter 
getting into the straight That Shotover's running was too bad to be quite 
true will no doubt turn out to be the case, but what can be said about Sachem i 
'We think more of hb position than we do of the mare's. That of the 
latter may be explained and received, but we should doubt much if any satis- 
factory explanation could be giren of Sachem's, beyond the fact of hb being 
a bad horse. 

About Sandown Second Sprine there b little to say, except that the attend- 
ance, especially on the second day, was very large ; that Royalty, our own 
and foreign, honoured it by its presence, and that the sport on the whole 
was very fair. G}ming between Epsom and the Two Thousand week, 
Sandown b rather highly tried. The City and Suburban steam has been 
all let off; we are endeavouring to get up that for the Two Thousand, and 
have little to expect from Sandown. It it had not been for their Majesties 
of the Netherlands, for the gracious presence of the Duchess of Albany and 
her royal husband, and for that of our Princes, Sandown, truth to say, would 
have Mcn rather dull. To be sure, there would have been the pretty women 
on the lawn, the toilettes, compromises between winter and supposed spring, 
and the usual run of Sandown men. But there was not much about the 
sport, which on the first day was mild, on the second decidedly improved. 
We were indebted to Mr. T. Radmall and Mr. R. Wyatt for a sensation in 
the very singular reversal of form shown by the former's mare Brilliancy 
from that on the previous afternoon. On Thursday she had been nowhere* 
On Friday she came and won under some difficulties, her win rendered more 
significant by the eagerness with which men tumbled over one another, as 
soon as it was clearly understood that Brilliancy was " on the job," to take 
almost any price that the bookmakers would lay. The performance was 
considered worthy of notice; and on the Saturday^ the attendance of Mr. 
T. Radmall and Mr. R. Wyatt wa^ requested by the Stewards, who, after 
hearing evidence, referred the case to the Stewards of the Jockey Club, with 
what result our readers will learn further on. It was kind of the two 
gentlemen we here named to give us something to talk about, for the 
meeting wanted a fillip of that sort Captain Machell took the Esher Stakes 
with Fugitive, as hb stable did last year with Goggles ; but Jolly Sir John 
again disapppointed Tom Cannon and his numerous friends by repeating hb 
Liverpool performance of tumbling. From a Society point of view, the 
meeting was most successful. We have rarely seen a more crowded 
members' enclosure or a greater show of beauty. The King of the Nether- 
lands was charmed with Sandown and all its arrangements. Sir Wilford 
Brett ciceroned his Majesty over the place, and the latter was graciously 
pleased to express a wbh to be a member of the club, an honour which we 
need scarcely say the club dulv appreciated ; and on the Friday afternoon 
the King walked about, conspicuously wearing hb badge of membership. 
It b to be regretted hb Majesty will not be able to witness the race for hb 
own munificent prize at the coming Ascot 

Very pleasantly opened the First Spring week, our old enemy, the east 
wind, the only grievance. That the racing was poor and unimportant, with 
the exception of the event we all came to see, is what seemingly we must 
expect now at Newmarket, where there are more horses in training than 
ever there were, and their owners keep them to look at — ^a very pretty but 
costly pastime. The Guineas, however, as it absorbed all interest, so paid 
us back a good reward in one of the most exciting races of recent years. 
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&dly mamd as wb theday^y the«^d.Cf«nt aUodcdtoiuithcr od, of Prince 
Bacthyany's <leatfa|. yd will the Two Thousasd of- thk yean be loog remem- 
bered in the. annals of the race^ Whether we had^ aa^F great henes is a 
doubtfiil pokit, or perhopt we«sfaoiild more ccwecdy say: there is no'doiibt at 
all that W0 had not But there werethMe-or four vary speedy ones; and the 
problem. was whether thevcould^ su^. Galiiaid, Highlaed. Chief,. Chisb- 
faurst^ The Prince, aad Getdfield-were pontsaed of £nespeed,a»weieprobiUy 
one or tw* of the: ontoide division; nottMj Aualioneer; bat their stamina 
was qntfltieoable. The rtmoingiof The^Prinoe ia* tke Bieosial had net coa- 
yinced people that staying was his forte, and the warmest admirers of GaUiiri 
and' Highland. Chief oouU not mmnCaio that it.wa»<hecrs eifehcR Tbetrial 
that Galliard had woii> in the Craven week».wai^ however, of suchia character 
as to make Lord Falmouth and Matthew Dawsoo feel that they had the 
GiiineaB pretty safe, and> though the trial was looked upon with distnst hj 
some people, on the ground that it* was too good,, we- beiieve the confidence 
of thestablenever wavered.. The trials had been, with Aotuctic and Dutch 
Oven, and the laater, ridden by Anchei^ and giving Galliard lo lbs., we 
beatenitwo lengths. At the -first blush/ this looked a wonderful trial, bat it 
was soon- picked to piaoct by those devcr people who can see further into a 
millstone than others, as they dechucd that Dutch Oven was not the mare 
she was liwt aulumii. How they attained unto this knowledge (?) we caanot 
say, but there is no doubt the idea was widely spread, and the market states 
of Galliard waa considerably afibctedi.by it For four<iod-twenty hours 
before. the race he went very badly in: the- bcttiBg,.at much^as'5 tO' i being 
offered at one timeton.Wedaesday,aiid asthe money behind Highland Chief 
seemed inexhaustible, he* started a* very decided, favourite, Still the book* 
makere fielded strongly, what £6r we canthandly say. Sn Blaise and Mont* 
royd were the outsiders mentioned- at the last. momeot^^as -possibly likely to 
upiet the favourite^ the former on the strength^ofia gallop with Wbipper la, 
while Montroyd's claims were that ho waa 7 lbs. in. front, of Bon. Joor. 
Bbyond plaoe* investments, however, for whiohi Mootroyd was ini great 
demand, we don't think, that either of the ootstder& carried moch money. 
Highland Chief was evideotiy trained ta the* hour, but still there* was much 
to criticise in his.appearance jn^ the- paddock,, as he lookod.oairow toifollow^ 
and too high on the leg for a-stayer. The IViooe. was,: with out doobt, the 
gentiemon of the patty, and whereas in. the CrawniWKfe few^ liked him, 
BJantoB had done a grand, tranofiirmation soeoe^and the. horee, though still 
a« trifle on the- big side, was quite a different aahnal from theJialf^trained.ooe 
we*thea.sawi Chblehurst had nt>t grown*' a<. bit, but Jooked. very rausoilar, 
and .Galliard, Grandmaster, and Gold fieldt being, saddled at the Djcchsttbles, 
themfiMie we wen unable to hsvea look^atthem. We thiakiif Galliard had 
shownrup.in the-paddook^ Jie would, not iiave been 'at 9 to- 2* 

Mr..McGcorg^-80on bad^theman* line^ and the/ soo» coming, out brilliaotfy 
(too^tilliantly' for seeing colours), the Rowleys Mile was at its^best. It is an 
exdtmg moflneoc, as. you look down its broad, esuaose) with-eyesr^icBt opoo 
thetadvanoe flag, but fortunately^ it does not' last Jongi Everything behaved 
well) and when the white flag dropped, the: line was level as on paFad& 
Auctioneer took up the running at a good pace, and. went on wril to the 
Bushes^, whore .bis. bolt was. shot^ and thet coloufs of Galliaid,.Gold£cId, 
Chislefauret, The Prmoe^ St. Blaise^ and. Highknd. Chief were scent in the 
vanji HalWaydown the bill the latter waa seen: to bet rolling' about from 
dimress^ and 'Goldfield cameout of the dip fuilof nmniog:.^ipaiBniiy, having 
ChnalehorBt near . him: for a. moment or two^ aad Galliaid and TJie Prince in 
porauitr A very exdtiag finish ensued*. Loid Cadogsn's pretty cokrnrs,^ 
coospicaotts.in^ycrewd^ appeared to havetthei)ett of. it up theaseeatybut 
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in the last few strides Archer succeeded in getting up, and Galliard won by 
a head, which, we cannot help thinking, must have been a short one. The 
Prince was a neck behind Lord Cadogan's odt, and we were- reminded of 
the. fine finish between Petronel, Muncaster, and Abbot, three- years pre* 
▼ioQsly. Tom' Cannon thought Goldfield had wen; and indeed until Mr. 
Clark hoisted Galliard'snomber there was considerable doobt about it among 
those who'were not in the direct line with the chair. It was an upset of 
form indeed, and the Middle Park and the Dbocistef Champagne are as if 
thtyhadneferbeen^ The iofluenee of this running on the future has been 
to. moke, as we write, Beau Brummel and Galltaid aboot equal favourites for 
the Derby, at 5 to i, while there is plenty of money ready to go on The 
Prince, who no doubt can be made fitter by the day, (Goldfield and St. Blaise. 
A bee was taken^ after the race^ of 500 to 400 against Galliard, Goldfield, 
and The.Prince mixed — nota bad investment. 

The- Rugby Hunt held their meeting this year over 'the old Grand 
Military Cciorse, the fences having been amended in accordance with Grand 
National Hunt roles; A merry little meeting itrw^s^andDuosmorehad a 
largehoise party; May we' see* the Grand Military there next, year! The 
wrek after the* ry tchley Hunt had their Point tO' Point Steeplechase, from a 
field close to Kilniy Statton to Horsefield Field, under the Hemplow Hills ; 
distance-about, or perhaps rather over, five miles'.- The event gave rise- to a 
notable perfbnnsnce, which is likely to be- qooted'forinany a year. There 
were'three events in reality, viz., the I2 st. redcoats, the 14 st. and upwards 
ditto, and the Farmers' Cup for catch-weights over 14 st. The- com- 
petitors in all thi^e* started at. the same time. Ml*. Muntz, on Sir Robert, 
making the running, and leading the field from* -start to finish. The line was 
a/S&ong onc^ no bullfinches but very strong-laid * fences^ with ox-rails. Mr. 
Mnntz, on Sir Robert, came in just- in advance of Mr. Murland, on 
Bloomy and Mr. F. J. Berry won the Farmers' Cup. We have said 
tkb was a notable performance. Well, Sh* Robert, with 16 st. 9 lbs., 
was* giviirg 4 st. 9 lbs. (65 Ibsi) to the light-weights, and he, making 
hissownr running, did it in lyminutes, pulling up fresh. For training he 
had bad,' of course^ plenty of hunting, but his owner gave him a four-mile 
sweat in* clothing on the Tuesday, anda four^mile. gaHop on the flat on the 
Wednresday (the day before the race), which gallop he- did in ten minutes. 
We remember noticing the horse at Mr. Muntz's annual sale- at Tattersall's 
lasir year, when he was bought in. He is by Wvinderec, and should render 
tiae siie, if still to the fore, some service. Veriiy, there are giants in these 
days too ! The horse Bloom, by the way, has sinoe-run wdl at Packington 
imtht. Disqualified fftmters Chase^ and won the Handicap, beating Quibble 
and- several other good horses, all which, whilst it enhances the value of Snr 
Ridbert's peHbrmance* (Bioorar being in the 12 st division), nnkes the 
qualification for the Pytcfaley Point to Point Steeplechase for hunters 
apparendy a very open<one. 

The did Berkshire, with Lord Craven carrying the honi, R. Vincent zs- 
first w^ip and kennel huntsman, have had a most successful season; Foxes 
have been -plentifiil nearly everywhere, and forty-nine and a half brace have 
been brought to hand. The future prospects of thb truly sporting county 
am good, his Lordship' having undertaken to hunt the country for another 
senoDj which it is hoped by all who have the good fortune to hunt with 
him, will merely be the forerunner of many more. Supported as he is by 
all the* farmers, non-hunting as well as hunting, whose great pride seems to 
be>to have a litter on their farm, the task of hunting the- country must be 
considered a pleasing one, in spite of the exceptionaUy hard work which he 
had to'undergo. 
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Although the Belyoir had some few good days during the month of March, 
yet altogedier sport was below the average. Oo the 17th they had a good 
day from Newman's Gorse, gomg by Garthorpe on to Whissendine Station 
and Edmonthorpe, where they lost. On the 31st they met at Piper Hole; 
found a leash in Harby Hill ; ran them for over an hour ; after which they 
drew a lot of country blank, but found again in Lawn Hollow, Bescaby 
Oaks, and Sproxton Thorns. On Wednesday, April 4th, they had a Buit- 
rate hunting run from Coston Covert. The day was very hot, and there 
were only a few at the finish, amongst whom were Hon. Captain Molyneox, 
Mr. Beaumont, Messrs. Go&ling, Mr. Starkie, Mr. Seabrook, Mn More- 
house, Mr. and Miss Chaplin, and the Hon. Mrs. Pennington, who got the 
brush. 

It was a capital idea of the Master of the Athcrston to finish the season 
with a steeplechase for tenant-farmers, by giving a twenty-guinea cup to be 
run for. The race came off at Market Bosworth on April 9th, and there 
was such a concourse as but rarely assembles at that quiet little town. None 
were to know the course until a quarter of an hour before the race, when 
the Master (Mr. Oakeley) and the huntsman (Castleman) went round the 
course with the farmers who had entered, and jotted a flag here* and there to 
mark the course. A rare good race it was, with a capital finish, Mr. 
fiarrs, of Oddstone, winning by a length and a half. The Hon. Mrs. 
Oakeley gave a hunting-whip to the second. It was altogether a great 
success, and the four or five hundred who had assembled went home highly 
satisfied, and hoped it would not be the last event of the kind. 

The South Staffordshire have been doing some good work on Cannock 
Chase^ and the Master (Major Browne) means, weather permitting, to kill a 
May fox this season. On Tuesday, April 3rd, met at Moore's Gorse. 
Found at Parr's Oak ; had ten minutes fast on the chase, pushing our fox off 
the chase, he running fast by Ladywood, and killed in the open near 
the Sheepwash, after twenty-five minutes without a check. The meet on 
what henceforth will be known as Primrose day (April 19th} was at Fair 
Oak Lodge, when a goodly muster were present, most of whom sported the 
primrose in honour of Lord Beaconsfield's memory. Amongst others we 
noticed Major Browne (the Master) and Mrs. Browne, Lady Boughey, 
General Phillips, Messrs. A. L. Vernon, A. O. Worthington, F. Foster, 
Wrottesley, P. Parker-Lewis, &c. A nice shower the night before had 
made the chase in good going order, and there was a burning scent. We 
found in Furness Coppy ; ran across the chase very smart for Peddesley ; here 
he stopped short and turned to the left for Hednesford, across the hills for 
Regent 5 Wood, where this good fox led the field almost to Hagley ; here 
four hounds alone stuck to the hunted fox (the rest of the pack, with the 
Master, going on a new line for Chetwynd's Coppice) ; from Hagley he 
turned again as if for Regent's Wood ; but Primbush (a puppy), Legacy, 
Lavish and Lucifer are not to be denied, and alone they ran into and killed 
this good old dog-fox at the Old Forge Farm ; time, thirty-three minutes. 
None saw more of it than Mr. Hendrick and old Harry Martin of Beaudesert, 
who grinned with delight as he found himself almost alone with the dead 
fox in his arms. It was a great performance of the four hounds. 

On Thursday, May 24th, will be held at Tattersall's the twelfth Annual 
General Meeting of the Hunt Servants' Benefit Society, which was founded 
in 1872. We are glad to hear that the Secretary will present a satisfactory 
report, but during the past twelve months four benefit members have died 
who had insured for the benefit of their widows and children. The dinner 
after the meeting will be as usual at the White Hart, in the King's Road, 
'ind subs.' donations to defray the expenses will be thankfully received by 
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Mr. W. N. Heysham, 40 Brompton Road, S.W., and Mr. Frank Goodall, 
The Royal Kennels, Ascot 

Thanks to the exertions of the acting steward, Mr. H. J. Chinnery, the 
Vale of Aylesbury Hunt Steeplechases were as great a success as last year. 
The attendance was even larger, and of the right sort too, the objectionable 
element being kept away, either owing to the attentions of Sergeant Ham, 
or to the superior attractions of Croydon. Fifty-seren horses ran at the 
meeting, and if the appearance of some of the farmers' nags suggested that 
they were going for the money added for the third horse, at any rate they 
could jump the fences, which required a hunter to get over. Captain 
Middleton, upon Baker Pasha, won the steeplechase open to horses that had 
been hunted with any of the six united Hunts, a result as much due to his 
excellent riding as to the superiority of hb horse. Another from his stable. 
New Year, was made favourite for the Ascot Cup, bat fell at the first fence, 
and although the Captain stuck to his bridle like a man, and was quickly 
remounted, he neyer could get near his horses again. The race was won by 
Mr. Leon's Jessie, ridden by Mr. C. Waller, who won a good race upon 
her at the Aylesbury meeting last year. The Mentmore Cup also went to 
Leighton, being won by Barrister, the property of Mr. P. Nickall, the 
brother of the Master of the Surrey Staghounds. Both the Farmers' Races 
were carried off by Charlie VI., a horse with plenty of quality and well up 
to 14 St, belonging to Mr. John Sanders, of Fleet Marston, one of the 
right sort, who looks after Blackgroye Gorse. Charlie VI. was ridden in 
both races by Mr. William Smith, well known in Northamptonshire, and in 
the Vale, as a good man to hounds, and popularly called " Hertfordshire 
Smith," the county from which he originally hailed. The sport wound up 
with a hurdle race, which was won easily enough by Captain Middleton, 
upon Lord of the Harem, who completely outclassed hb opponents. Truthful, 
from Tom Price's stable, was whbpered as a good thing, but he was only a 
moderate second. Everything went like clockwork, without a hitch, and 
we wbh that some of the members of the Grand National Hunt Committee 
had been present to see how steeplechasing ought to be conducted. In fine 
spring weather, ample justice was done to the luncheons upon the drags, and 
champagne flowed almost as freely as the water in the Rowsham Brook. 
Below the distance post was a huge marquee, with the blue and yellow 
colours of the Rothschild family flying, where Sir Nathaniel had provided 
luncheon for $00 farmers. Mr. John Fov, who knows every tenant-farmer 
of the Vale for twenty miles round, kindly undertook the distribution of the 
tickets, and a busy time he had of it for the greater part of the day. 

The critics were wonderfully unanimous when the Folies Dramatiques 
opened its doors, but as they took upon themselves to condemn a piece 
(' Ascot ') which the provinces had accepted, they might have been more 
discriminate when they *' sat upon " such a lot of amateurs. It b true they 
let off Gillie Farquhar as tolerable, but whv did they speak so very lightly of 
Helen Vicary ? She b a most painstaking young lady, and with further 
practice will develop into a sound professional. They say her gift of memory 
IS something wonderful. The Hon. Miss Molesworth, who afterwards 
played in ^ Old Soldiers ' with Helen Vicary (both under their real names), 
at the St. George's Hall, has also real talent for the stage. 

What with good runs, revivals, morning performances, and the efforts of 
gifted amateurs, the task of the regular th«itrical critic b scarcely a hard, 
though it may be a delicate one. There has been, to be sure, a drama or 
two of a somewhat old-fashioned and familbr type, such as ' Lady Clare ' 
and ' Rachel/ produced respectively at the Globe and the Olympic, and 
both written for two of our best actresses, Miss Ada Cavendbh and Miss 
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Geneyiere Ward, but with these excepttoas there has been little of norelty:. 
Mr. Buchanan, in 'Lady Clare/ suggests to us much that we have read 
and heard btfone. Estranged wives and husbands, brought together in the 
last act, is a familiar theme ; hut one incident — ^the arrival of the wife too 
kte to •prevent a duel between ihe husband and her lover, and her receimg 
the bulkt intended for her husband — is highly effective, and rendered still 
more so by the intense acting of Miss Cavendish and her fall as she receiTes 
the wound— a piece of st^ effect rarely equalled. Miss Harriet Jay, id 
the part x>f jl boy, scored a distinct success, and, we may add, the ladies 
generally took the honours. 

^Rachel' is. a .woman who, having had a child stolen from ^ her in its 
in£incy, passes htr life in its pursuit and in avenging her wrongs. A 
gloomy character,.hard and cynical, it is one that Miss Ward ha^ loog made 
her .own. The pesformance is very £ne. Her scorn and Joathiqg, her 
defiance of the villain oi the piece — a certain Captain Craven-^her imperioos 
bearing, all this is depicted as Miss Ward alone can do it. ^he play b 
gloomy, but the complicalcxi plot is ingeniously worked out, and tbe dialogue 
is above the .common rnn« Jf < we jQ|gKt critidse unfavourably, the cha* 
lacteis, cspaciiUy the bad .Qne3,.are very conventional, some of the inctdents 
very 6t9gey. There is a slight love interest, but too much of the^ilk-and- 
watery lund, and the zest of the. characters are gloomy and unpleasant The 
performance was very good, and Mr. Vezin was enabled to give us another 
picture of poliahed'viiiuny' such as playgoers know him to excel in. 

The nnmrtunate ' Reetor ' having failed to convert Court audiences into 
ifainkiqg it a 'good play, it has been withdrawn, and peadbg the pro- 
duction of a jiew one, * All for Her * has been revived there. Powerful as 
is this doMna, and admirable as b Mr. Clayton's delineation of the hero, it b 
a pictupe somewhat out of. character with its present frame. We have 
learned to look upon the .Court as one of the homes of tmodem oomedy, 
where we shall be sure of. finding artistic excellence and fou/ ensemble not to 
be easily euxpasBod. ' All for Her,' forcible and strongly drawn as are 
the cbaracfeBrs,iis just ;a. little out of place at the little theatre by Sloaoe 
Square. The castin^uidition to Mr. Clayton is very strong. Miss Marian 
Terry is Lddy Manden, Miss Kate Rorke (whom we regret to hear will 
<soon be -lost to London for a time) plays Mary Rivers, while Mr.'Mackin- 
itosh fully grasps the sharscter of Radford. Still we hope shortly to see 
-somelbiBg nore.con^genial to and on the boards of the Court than 'AH 
for Her.' 

It is a cimoiis ihipg, but .no less ttue, that ' The Voysige to the Moon/ 
whirh fflflWTr seamsratbier a.jaiocess.at.Her Majesty's Theatre, is not half so 
iujlliant.a spectacle as 'Tiie Yellow Dwar/,' which was a iailure. The 
Jatteriailed .owing •pnncinally to .an undue iiaste in opening, want 6f prepara- 
Juon,.aad other t£n|gs. Jltivas one of tlie most beautifully-dressed spectacles 
of f eceat itoies, and the mastei^ThaBd of Alfred Thompson had clothed the 
two-orjthne faaUeta these were in the piece in the roost esquistte combination 
4>f coJouKS. £ut it never. JTQBOiKxed the Jiasco of the first night. The aitics 
came. dawn vpon it saott xm acconnt of the ^aico than anything else ; the 
puhlic.gDt it .into ;their heada that it was not worth seeing, aad a very in- 
ferior production atDxnrv Lane " pulled '' all the money ,ranathe poor ' Yellow 
Dwyarf ' sois -^'.a frost.' Then there was an attempt .to change what was 
vmeant ibr.a.geanine y2Me .spectacle into a pantomime; but that failed to 
mend Matters, and .disaatr«us .loss, was, we believe,, the issue. Who was to 
blame JEm- the ^ilare we xaanit exactly say, but it is no doubt true tbat one 
of the noBtiaiuatic and elqgant {Spectacles of recent times had, as/we liave 
«aki,itOfhryjBeoond fiddle toavery tawdry show; and the next .production 
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at the same hoaise, much inferior to its . predeceBsofy appears to catch the eais 
and eyes of the grouodliogs. That the theatrical puhlic is a curious public 
there is do doubt ;> authors and managers never know where .to hare them f 
but still as a Tule they know a ^ood thing when .they see iL However, 
they made a mistake when Jthey iprefexsed < The Voyage to ihe Moon ' u> 
* The Yellow Dwarf.' 

Among tmUmies more or leas dreary, in which incomfdent performers, are 
yet more heavily handicapped by hurried iind imperfect rehearsals, one given 
by Miss Vaae about the middle of last month rat the Gaiety merits notice* 
'Plot and Passion' was chosen by ,her, and in the- raU of Madame.. de 
Fontanges she .dbplaycd powers which perhaps to .the .majority of her 
audience was . a pleasing surprise. At least .it cwas to ousgeWes. We are 
ignorant of Miss Vane's anteoedeBts, but :her delineation of MadanM de 
Fontanges showed dbtinct dramatic talent, and: we believe. she has.a future 
of promise beibre her. Miss Vane appraaehes somewhat to Miss Ada 
Cavendkh's rendering of the part Higher praaae.we.cannot bestow. 

The amateurs have been so bard hit latdy, .and the Profession, led by 
Mr. Henry Irviqg, .have so piDnonnoed against ih«n,.that it would look 
like the breaking of flies on the wheel for tu9.to enhige upon the theme. 
Amaleur acting is, nadoubt, as a xjile, axiase begot ^fidkncss, vanity, k>ve 
of notoriety, and other impulses lower in the soak. MrsiXia^gtry has much 
to answer for. Even /her aonspicuQtts failure has •not deterred others fiom 
treading in her steps,, and the portals of the Gaiety seem ever opening to 
some fnesh deiuistHe, The evil— nuisance, call it .what we .wall — is, however, 
of most speedy cure. No woman, however beautifiil ; :no ,nian, however 
popular and highly-born, ca& stand the test .of the ceal footlights, .unless she 
or he has the '' real grit " in them. There>b. comfort .in .that Jthovght. We 
have no quarrel with amateurs. It is notimposubk, though we jthink it 
improbable, that, an amateur mav be aiieavtn^bom actor; we will, however, 
wait for that advent. The applause .of listening audiettQeS'to command^is an 
easy achievement at a Gaiety tMtmiiC, We will .gladly olap our hands, and 
fling our bouquet to Mrs^XfCO Hunlter and our dear friends .the Chaslies, 
Cecils, and -Harries of private life. But when it oomes to serious business, 
and Mrs. Leo Hunter plunges into Rosalind or Julia, and our dear old Cecil 
goes in at the Theatre fiioyal, Little Pedlington, for Claude Melnotte.and 
Cardinal Richelieu, then it b time for us to draw .the :line. We have been 
passably amused at the kver de ruhau. The aerimis drama to follow calls for 
other pens— rand. spectaoks. 

Death to ihe old should .not be nnflxpetted,JK>wcver painfully enddeD 
may be ihe call. Still, jrarely* ha8.4here. been ao sad ian. experience of the 
uncertainty •of human Ufe as ^the- lamented deeeaae 'Of Prince fialtkyaoy^in 
the Two Thousand day, about Jialf an haar vbefoie ihe jace. Thatheilwd 
been locking much altered rince the winter, that hejwastgetting feeUer and bis 
memory was affected, were facts, patent Jko his fiieods. He has been, how- 
ever, so long a familiar figure at Newmarket that people were unwilling to 
believe the end was «o near. He iiad ;enteKtaiAed\tbe Prinee of Wales at 
dinner the previous evening, and purposed hatnng .another cirde of friends 00 
the day of his death. He .had . been .eonversin^'«rkh Mr. HouUsworth.and 
other gentlemen wbeOfhe ^was.aeenito-^mddenly. fell down theatepstleadin^ to 
the luncheon«roDm,Jtnd.when. picked up life wasftsrinct .There is little 
doubt that it was .a seizure that caaaed jthe /aU,iimd tin ^all .probability ihe 
Prince was dead befe«ttihe had touched the gnound. The shockiio every rone 
present ^was a «erere one, and coming.^t -euch a VMOMnt lit Jaind xm .-the 
feelings in a way easily understood. The elements of tragedy were not 
wanting to the scene. The eager, shouting crowd below, in the paddock a 
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busy throng of high-born and low-bom, the cloth of frieze and the doth of 
gold mixed up together, and above, in a little office, the still warm body of 
a man who a few moments prerionsly had been looking forward with great 
interest, and perhaps some excitement, to the race which was to see a son of 
hb fayourite horse Galopin the winner of Newmarket's great race. 

Prince Batthyany, though an old man, was not so old as some who have 
lately been taken from us. The late Admiral Rous, General Peel, and 
Lord Wilton were older at the time of their deaths than the lamented 
nobleman who has just passed away. Prince Batthyany^ was in his eightiedi 
year, but the general belief was that he was then a few years older. It b 
nearly half a century ago since the young Magyar noble turned his back on 
bis native land, and after some sojourn in Paris took up hb abode in the 
country of his adoption, and became to all intents and purposes, in thoughts 
and tastes and feelings, an Englishman. The Count (as he then was) had 
not got on very well in hb own country under the Austrian rule, and more- 
oyer he was a keen and zealous sportsman from his youth up, and looked 
forward to enjoying to perfection m thb country all the delights that field 
sports can give. He became well known in Leicestershire as a bold but 
not a skilful rider, and though he took to the road as kindly as a Beaufort 
or a Chesterfield, a satirical writer of those days has left it upon record that 
he did not shine on the box. Hb heart was there, hb nerve and pluck 
unquestionable, but he was not an artist either on the saddle or when he 
held the reins. Very fi»nd was he of a bit of riding on the flat too, and we 
well remember the only time that *' Bit," as he was familiarly called by his 
friends, was thought to have been guilty of doing a sharp thing, was when 
he came into the ring in cap, boots, and breeches to back his horse Lecturer 
(we think), got a very good price, and then put up Mr BevilL It caused 
much amusement at the time, but we believe Lecturer did not win after all. 
Warwick was rather &vourite ground of Count Batthyany. On another 
occasion, owing to hb extreme short sight, he pulled up his horse by the 
telegraph board at Shrewsbury, having taken that for the winning post, and 
somethmg that George Ede was riding came and shot him. The Count 
came in for some objurgations and foul language from the Birmingham 
roughs, who were under the impression he had pulled hb horse! 

It was not until he had succeeded to the princely title and estates and was 
getting on in life, that a really good horse tell to hb lot, and Galopin woo 
him his only Derby. What Galopin's son Fulmen might have done it ts 
bootless here to inquire, but John Dawson was very fond of him, and it ^ 
very possible he might have trod in the steps of hb sire. GalopiOy unfor- 
tunately, was not in the Leger, or he would have been certain to have made 
short work of Craig Miller. He beat Lowlander in a match over the 
Rowley Mile, easily, and was unquestionably one of the best horses of 
recent times. The Prince had some fair handicap horses, such as Suburban, 
Vandervelde, Vulcan, Lecturer, and Prince Plausible, but nothing of aof 
great mark. 

He was the kindest-hearted and most generous of men, thoughtful fo^ 
others, unostentatious in hb habits, and of much simplicity of character. Not 
a man endowed with intellectual gifts, but plain and straightforward, and mojre 
English than many Englishmen. The poor of Newmarket have lost in him 
a good friend, and though he has been taken away in the fulness of timC) the 
suddenness of hb death makes us feel the more acutely his loss. The ranks 
of the old school are rapidlv closing in, and the one who has just fallen out 
leaves behind him nothing out pleasant memories as a legacy to hb O^oy 
friends. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

The life of the Royal Prince who honours our gallery of portraits 
by appearing in it, has been sketched, and its various phases touched 
upon in that fierce light that in these times beats upon the path 
of Royalty, by many hands. The world knows him in his zealous 
discharge of all the high functions pertaining to his position. The 
pen of the ready writer follows him from one European capital to 
another, as he pays visits of condolence or congratulation to great 
Emperors and chosen Presidents ; it shows him to us as the intelli- 
gent patron of art, the encourager of industry, the zealous promoter 
of all worthy charities. We see him devoting himself with a rare 
versatility to objects the most divergent, adapting himself to all 
sorts and conditions of things, impelled by something more than 
the inducement of duty. We all know and see how hard he 
works. We little think perhaps how comparatively rarely he plays. 
And yet there is one phase of his life — ^the life of the country 
gentleman and of sport and pastime — of deep interest to the vast 
majority of English people. As we are, taken as a nation, a 
sporting nation, so do we naturally like those in high places to 
be our leaders in sport. The Prince of Wales, since the time 
he reached man's estate, has endeared himself in many ways 
to the people of this country. His natural endowments^ backed 
by a courtesy and charm of manner which all brought in the 
slightest degree into contact with him acknowledge, has made him 
the most popular of princes, and there is no doubt that his being 
a sportsman has added to that popularity. In his earlier days he 
hunted with Prince Albert's harriers, and he shot nearly as soon 
as he could hold a gun. Like all our Royal Family of old, he 
is devoted to racing; he early became a member of^ the Jockey 
Club, and now Newmarket is not Newmarket without the presence 
of the Prince of Wales. In all probability his Royal Highness 
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looks back to the years 1875-6 — those of his visit to India — zs 
a period when he thoroughly realised sport in the highest sense of 
the term, in the chase and killing of the big game. He shot elephants 
in Ceylon, killed tigers in Nepaul, and did enough pig-sticking, 
riding his English horse over many nasty places, to win admira- 
tion from the natives for the courage and boldness of the Shahzadah. 
In the graphic narrative of William Howard Russell's ^ Prince of 
Wales' Tour in India/ there is many a stirring page of adventure, 
from the exciting scene in the Ceylon jungle, where the Prince got 
his first shot at a tuaker, and succeeded in killing a huge elephant 
after encountering many difficulties, down to the good time in 
Nepaul, where six tigers fell in one day to his rifle. The account 
given by Dr. Russell of that morning in Ceylon when, in a steaming 
jungle, the Piince waited patiently for the game that came not, until 
at last he tramped through the dense underwood where it was 
impossible to see two yards a-head, and with clothes torn to shreds, 
and streaming with perspiration, got a shot at an elephant just as he 
was in the act of charging, and finally toppled over another huge 
beast into a rivulet, where his fall dammed up the waters, — the 
whole narrative is nearly as exciting to read as the adventure must 
have been to the actors. Perhaps '^ the best on record " was the 
day the Prince had in Nepaul with Sir Jung Bahadoor, when seven 
tigers were killed, six of them being shot by His Royal HJrimsss; 
and in the same district, when Sir Jung brought out his fighting 
elephants to engage the males of the wild herds. We wish our 
space allowed of our transcribing Dr. Russell's account of the fight 
between Jung Pershaud, the captive elephant, and Miserrimu5, a 
wild tusker of renown. Tackling Miserrimus before the captive 
elephant could be brought up to face htm was no slight matter, and 
though the sport had its ludicrous side, there was plenty of the element 
of danger to satisfy the keenest. Once the enraged beast charged 
straight at the Pnnce, who was fortunately mounted on a splendid 
Arab whose speed saved him. ^^The horses evidently had the pull 
in the ground, and there was nothing to fear but a fall or stumble, 
and then — well — nothing could save you.*' The final scene — the 
encounter of the giants and the defeat of Miserrimus with the 
honours of warfare (at the Prince's request he was allowed to go free) 
— should be read. 

Amidst all these stirring scenes the Prince of Wales exhibited the 
greatest coolness and presence of mind. He was never tired, or at 
least he was the last to give in. He did not suffer himself to be 
hurried, and Dr. Russell has left it on record that he would not fire at 
an object he did not see. ^^ Fire just before you, sir ; there he is in 
front," was sometimes heard, but the royal hunter steadily nefosed 
to listen until he saw his prey, whatever it mig^t be. Always in 
high spirits ; laughing at danger without despising it ; never suffering 
his love of sport to interfere with the more serious business of the 
hour, the Prince of Wales's visit to India — that visit which he him- 
self said «< had long been the dream of his life " — vm& the means, no 
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doubt, of knitting yet firmer the bonds of loyalty to the Imperial 
Crown, and will be for ever a great landmark in the history of the 
country. 

But our readers will perhaps say, enough of ^Ormus and of Ind,'' 
of mad elephants and man-eating tigers ; *' Home, sweet home," is 
the melody they want' to hear. On the southern side of the muddy 
shores of the Wash, the ground rises a little towards the village of 
Wolferton, and rises yet more over what was once barren sandy 
moorland, but now clothed with vegetation towards Sandringham 
Hall. Nothing can well be prettier than the drive from Wolferton 
to the gates of the Hall, through plantations of fir and birch planted 
with taste and judgment ; the road smooth as asphalte, the turf 
bordering it well kept, while towards the left, after passing ^' The 
Folly," there is a tempting-looking drive through a wilderness of 
larch and pine, with a peep here and there of the broad estuary of 
the Wash and the wooded hills towards Hunstanton. As we 
approach the park the Scotch fir gives place to some erand oaks and 
beeches ; the pheasants are like unto barn-door fowls in tameness, 
and the humble ^^ bunny " evidently has the best of times. Soon a 
wide turn brings us in front of the beautiful ^^ Norwich gates," the 
gift of the leading gentlemen of the county of Norfolk to their 
Royal neighbour, and in a few moments we stand before the principal 
entrance to the Hall. 

'^Tbis house was built by Albert Edward Prince of Wales and 

Abxandra his wife, in the year of Our Lord 1870 ;" so runs the 

inscription on a tablet above the hall-door, and it is one that tells its 

own tale. Sandringham is indeed the home of our Prince and 

Princess. Every step taken by the visitor shows him this both within 

the house and without. It is the receptacle of objects most highly prized 

by their owners ; some rich in value, others trifling ; from golden 

caskets and paintings of price, to pretty toys and knickknacks, bu: all 

associated with some pleasant memories. There are pictures of the 

Danish home of the Princess — the home of her early dzys before we 

had taken her to ourselves as *^ Our own Alexandra from over the 

sea;" portraits of her Royal parents, of Copenhagen, in close 

. proximity to others depicting the home*life here and in Scot and. 

As you step from the vestibule into the saloon, a nobly-proporti jned 

room with high roof of op?n oak-work, — these and many other objects 

meet the eye. The whole aspect of the house speaks of home. The 

reception-rooms are made to live in ; the morning-room of the Prince 

and Princess is a model of blended masculine and feminine tastes. 

Books and china ; wonderfully clever drawings of Highland sp9rt ; 

family photographs, big game trophies, are mingled together. In 

whatever room you go there are books. The library has no 

monopoly in this respect. The '^ Serapis room " (so called from its 

being filled with belongings of the Indian troop-ship) is full of them, 

and the Equeries' room is lined with bookshelves. The dinine-ro^m 

is panelled with pictures of Spanish life, the gift of King Alphonso; 

Che billiard-room is hung with Leach's well-known pictoies. The 
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Prince of Wales is a great collector of the portraits of his friends. 
Most of them are of the ' Vanity Fair ' type, but the likenesses are 
undeniable. The house in the park occupied by the gentlemen-in- 
waiting, and soon about to become the temporary residence of Prince 
Albert Victor of Wales, is full of them ; nearly every room a gallery 
of well-known faces. 

Outside the Hall there is more than ever the homing bfluence 
discernible. Of the eight thousand acres or thereabouts comprising 
the esute, the Prince retains twelve hundred in his own hands. He 
is a successful breeder, as Islington records tell ; and in the pretty 
dairy of the Princess's, with its exquisite little room, in which iive- 
o'clock tea is often taken, a conspicuous object in the milk and 
cream department is the head of the short-horn with which H.R.H. 
took the prize in 1875. The dog kennels, too, speak of home. 
Dogs of high and low degree, but happy dogs, for they have the 
kindest and most loving of mistresses. There are ot Bernard 
mastiffs; fox terriers that suggest a breaking of the tenth Com- 
mandment ; a most beautiful cosset hound with a litter of puppies; 
above all, a sandy bulldog, the gift of Lord Charles Beresford, upon 
whom we fixed the eyes of afrection, and, though we found he did 
not bear the best of characters as regarded sheep, we felt, as we 
looked at his honest &ce, that, not being a sheepowner, we could 
have condoned his offences. The Princess, we believe, is fonder of 
big dogs than small, and though there were some charming Skyes 
in the kennel, her favourites are coUeys. But, indeed, her Royal 
Highness takes the whole animal creation under her protection. 
There are goats in the park, ponies in the stable, four of which 
she drives ; there are monkeys, there are bears. ^' Charlie " and 
*^ Polly," though they live in a pit and climb a pole, are bears of 
good manners and appearance, with the smoothest of coats, and 
an aptitude for catching biscuits beyond praise. Everywhere there 
is animal life under the best conditions. From the nouse-dog to 
the stable-cat their lines are cast in pleasant places. 

Said a well-known Norfolk man once to us, '^ The place to see the 
Prince of Wales is in his Norfolk home. In the domestic circle, 
in the hunting field, whether he is striding over the stubbles, talking , 
with his tenants, or interesting himself in his farm, there is the 
courteous host, the pattern landlord, the kindly master. We can 
well believe it ; but, as it is not given to all of us to see him there, 
we must be content with his presence at a place we think he likes, 
and where we are sure everybody likes to meet him. On a passably 
warm July day, six years ago, there was more than usual stir and 
excitement on the upper portion of that most pleasant piece of 
green sward known as " The Bunbury Mile." For the first time 
the Princess of Wales was honouring Newmarket with her presence } 
for the first time the colours of her Royal husband — the purple body, 
with gold braid and scarlet sleeves — were to be seen on the turf. 
It was a match between the Prince and Lord Strathnairn, the former 
running an Arab of pure breed, Alep, the latter a horse adled 
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Avowal, a six-year-old of small reputation, but also with Arabian 
blood in his veins. The course was the R.C., four miles, the 
weight 9St. each. Chaloner rode Avowal, and a proud man was 
Jones when he donned the Royal colours. Odds were laid on Alep^ 
but he was never ^* in it," in racing parlance^ and Avowal won by 
twenty or thirty lengths. Last year the colours were again seen, 
this time victorious, at the Household Brigade Meeting at Sandown 
Park, when the Prince's Fairplay won the Brigade Cup after an 
exciting finish with the &vourite, Shabbington. The cheering that 
greeted the winner as he passed the post was most significant. The 
wish was then the father, doubtless, of many thoughts, that in the 
future the Royal colours might, perhaps, be seen on something better 
than a hunter, however good ; but of that we know nothing. All 
that we do know is that, in common with every man and woman 
fond of Newmarket and its classic heath, we rejoice to see His 
Royal Highness taking the interest that he evidently does in our 
national sport. We have come to look for his presence now as we 
do for that of other habiiuis, a matter of course. There, for a brief 
two or three days at a time, he can divest himself of some of the ob- 
ligations pertaining to his high position. He has no museums to 
open, no deputations to receive, no after-dinner speeches to make. 
Surrounded by those who can claim the honour of his friendship or 
acquaintance, he thoroughly enjoys a well-earned holiday. The 
people are accustomed to his presence now, and he is not stared at 
or otherwise obtruded on. He enters into Newmarket life in all 
its details. Whether his Royal Highness is as zealous a watcher of 
morning gallops as some of his friends we cannot say ; but evening 
stables is an institution at which he often assists. Is there a sale in 
the paddocks? The Prince is to be found in close proximity to 
Mr. Tattersall's box, an interested spectator, and a good judge too* 
He canters up on his hack to the course, and, passing into the 
Jockey Club Stand, becomes a student of the handicap of the hour, 
about which he doubtless hears the clearest judgments and listens to 
the best opinions. Now he is down at the T.Y.C. chatting with 
some of his friends, and it is possible that before the flag fiuls he 
may exchange a word or two with his commissioner. A few 
minutes later he is in the saddling paddock saying some well- 
chosen words to a successful jockey, with that mixture of dignity 
and kindly courtesy so characteristic of him. Again he passes to 
his place in the stand, and as we watch him mingling with its 
occupants in pleasant social converse— converse in which there is no 
partiality or sign of favouritism — ^we cannot but feel that the Prince 
of Wales, with his rare adaptability to all sorts and conditions of 
men and things, his knowledge of life, and the art and science that 
adorn it, has, seeing what manner of people we are, a still higher 
claim on our admiration — love would be no exaggerated word — and 
that is, that he is An English Country Gentleman. 
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That matters in connection with racing in this country are at a 
very low ebb indeed^ there is positively no denying and the most 
plausible of opttmisu have at loigth drifted into the conviction that 
a significant change has manifested itself of late ; but, on the other 
hand, actum est de republicd is the definition of a situation we 
cannot possibly accept at present, believing that the utmost depth of 
depression has at last been reached. Recent losses through 
death of lavish and munificent investors in yearling blood stock, have 
indeed rendered the prospects of breeders for public sale more 
doubtful and uncertain than ever, but there must still and always 
exist a certain demand for their productions ; and those who have 
conducted operations on a large and liberal scale are not the sort of 
men to throw up the sponge when the cry is ^ all's lost now/' but 
rather will they decide to nail thett colours to the mast, and wait for 
a turn in wind and tide. Consequently it is refreshing lo find most 
of the fraternity still in their old places, and determined to show as 
bold a firont as heretofore, though breeding for the turf may be 
hardly so paying a game as in years not so very long passed away. 
<^ When things get to their worst, they begin to mead/' is at le^LSC a 
soothing and flattering unction to lay to the soul, and if a &w men 
of sU'aw have lately gone to the wall, more hope and better chances 
are given to survivors from the rout ; so that we hasten confi- 
dently to greet old friends again on ^ Summer Saturdays," not in 
crowded and hot metropolitan marts, but rather on the dopes of 
aristocratic Sandown, the breezy Berkshire ridge, or in those ancient 
enclosures over which the solemn dignity of Royalty presides. 

Mr. Hume Webster's collection of juvenile equine aristocrats, 
diversified by sundry lots purchased as foals, is hardly quite so 
thoroughly representative of Marden Deer Park as usual, rather 
more than a third of the lot hailing from external sources. Still, 
there is plenty of the good old stuff for buyers to fall back upon, 
and, of course, the exiled Crais Millar and the former occupant 
of the neighbouring box, See Saw, are in a marked majority as 
contributors to the yearling ranks* Of the curiously-spotted St. 
Leger winner's progeny, numbering haIf*a-dozen, we fimcy the 
palm must be assigned to his bay filty out of Lady Valentine, one of 
the few Sedbury mares ^^ extant/' but not quite an established stud 
success as yet. Her pledge of last year, however, will stand as much 
picking to pieces as anything about the place, so let the curious 
critics proceed to dissect her ; and the same clique will find all their 
work cut out to stall admirers off the chestnut daughter of Hedge 
Rose, a Speculum mare, and dam of some fiur class winners. ^^ 
hesitate to decide between the diverse merits of this very pretty psiri 
and pass on to the colt and filly similarly sired, claiming for their 
dams that fine old standing dish, Coimbra (one of the few surviving 
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Kingston mares), and Ruffbrd Maid by Wingrave, mementoes re- 
spectively of the dissolved Cobham and RufFord Studs. There is a 
marked ^mily likeness about all the issue of Coimbra, and the colt 
is full of symmetry, quality, and neatness ; the filly being cast alto- 
gether in coarser mould (referable, perhaps, to her double Melbourne 
cross), and by way of contrast to yet another two fair daughters, bays 
both, sprung from Tragedy and Mosquito, with all Craig Millar's 
character about them, but the first-named with more scope and 
length than her next-door neighbour, if not so compactly com- 
pounded. Of See Saw*s trio, commend us to the bay Bianca filly, 
rightly appraised in many a catalogue as A I, rather of the Bruce 
build and bearing throughout, but with far better understandings ; 
while the brown Substitute colt combines harmoniously the massive 
strength of Buccaneer's son, with the length and substance indi- 
cative of a descent from the Glasgow blood. Rather plain and 
backward at present, perhaps, is Lizzie Greystoke's contribution to 
the Marden catalogue, but there are evident signs of all coming 
right in the end; and, still sticking to the home blood, we are 
confronted with a colt and filly by the hireling Monseigneur, part 
of the fruits of his season's sojourn in Surrey, where be has left 
behind him pledges from Poor Lassie and Slice. A colt well calcu- 
lated to fill the eye, besides answering to the requisitions of those 
learned in breeding lore, will be found in the result of Doncaster's 
union with Cornelia, to our mind one of the choicest of the' Marden 
matrons, and already responsible for Bonnie Marden and others of 
creditable credentials. He has plenty of size, capital length, and 
fine quality, and those who assume that because no bright particular 
star has succeeded Bend Or (one among the first of Doncaster's 
stock), the tatter's prestige has departed, are likely to find them-* 
selves much mistaken in their hasty estimate of the Eaton stallion's 
powers. Hopbloom's bay colt from Prince Charlie's sister will 
hardly be ripe and ready by the day of sale, while the representatives 
of Pero Gomez, Winslow, Salvator, and Galopin, from such dainty 
dames as Nugget (own sister to Pearldiver), Coronella (one of the 
flyers of her day), Saltarelle (with the immortal Slapdash blooJ in 
her veins), and Lady Margaret (another of the Marsyas sisterhood), 
hardly show in such condition and development as the rest of the 
string. By the way, the Salvator filly should, perhaps, have been 
included in the foreign section, to which attention must now be 
drawn, and it seems certain that public interest, deep and high, will 
be centred in the shapely bay sister to Hauteur, and the comely black 
half-brother to such *' swells " as Somerset and Coventy, both former 
denizens of the Sandgate pastures. They so far carry their own 
recommendations along with them, that minute description would 
be out of place in such a fugitive sketch as we are now outlining ; 
and their purchaser would seem to be fond of the old Sheet Anchor 
blood, seeing that a chestnut colt and black fiily by Pellegrino from 
Gorgon and Ethel Blair respectively figure in the list. Both of these 
latter, though not oversized, are active, well-proportioned| racing- 
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like youngsters, and there is, besides, a remarkably sharp-looking cole 
by Speculum from Mizpah, and an Exminster filly out of Fair Alice 
built on a large scale ; so that the charm of variety has by no means 
been neglected in the formation of a team, which will come under 
the hammer in that happy state as regards condition which their 
custodian, born and bred a stud-groom, knows so well how to 
impart. By the tramp from Marden to Sandown Park all risks of 
accidents by rail are avoided, compared with which the perils of the 
road are as trifles scarce worth considering ; but at no distant date 
we trust to be bringing ourselves to an anchor beneath the beechen 
shade in the Surrey vale once more, and to witness ^^ scenes in the 
circle " as they were enacted at the beginning of things there. 

The next of these " Summer Saturdays " will find members of the 
racing circuit en route^ vid Reading, to Aldermaston Station, just 
a trifle over an hour's run from Paddington ; and it is devoutly to be 
hoped that weather, and other important surroundings necessary for 
the success of riunions of this al fresco nature, will be more pro- 
pitious than on the last — and we may add — the first occasion of a 
muster upon the Beenham ridge-top. A better company than that 
which hung upon Mr. TattersalPs opening address in June last 
could not be expected, but while cold and rain swept relentlessly in 
their faces, a satisfactory average could hardly be anticipated, 
putting out of consideration altogether the patent, though none the 
less melancholy drawback, of disease having played recent havoc 
among the lots paraded for sale. On the next occasion, however, 
we care not to anticipate a repetition of such dismal surroundings ; 
and the thirty lots, or thereabouts, to be submitted without reserve 
to public competition, were all in sound health and prime condition 
when we looked them over a week ago. As at Marden, so at 
Beenham House, the fates have been unkind and perverse in 
thwarting the desires of stud-masters that their mares should ^^ bring 
forth male children only," the balance at both places being strongly 
in favour of the softer sex. Still, there is nothing further to be done 
than to grin and bear it (especially as the season just now concluding 
is understood to be prolific in colts), and to console ourselves with the 
reflection that the classic honours of the turf in 1882 were all '^ with" 
the filly faction. The demoiselles at Beenham are sufliciently ''mixed," 
in point of sircship, to please all comers, the coterie including speci- 
mens of Rosicrucian, Hermit, Uncas, George Frederick,^The ralmer. 
Cymbal, Mr. Winkle, Beauclerc, and King of the Forest, while 
some good names will also be found on what a learned pundit was 
once wont to call ^^ the all-important side of the dam." Atonement 
and Ursula, both good public performers, and of very similar make 
and shape, show Cvmbal fillies quite, as thev say, *^ up to sample," 
and the first-named mare has a whole host of"^ winners on her record ; 
while Wood Queen and Ladv Palmer, untried as yet and of younger 
growth, show their earliest pledges to the reimported progenitor of 
Phenix, Prudhomme, Picador, and other pickers up of unconsidered 
trifles on both sides of the silver streak. 
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As to the girls left behind him by King of the Forest, perhaps 
the most promising is the bay Katinka filly, very well knit and 
squarely built above, and on short legs furnished with plenty of 
bone ; but she is close run by old Penelope Plotwell's contribution, 
a youngster of very similar style and stamp, though both might be 
forced to yield tne palm to the lengthy, but rather backward, 
daughter of Crucifixion, the corner-stone of Mr. Waring's stud, 
still lightly bearing her burden of years. Uncas has tried his hand 
upon Peeress and Gratinska with good effect, the first-named (one 
of the few mares boasting descent ftom The Earl) being represented 
by something quite out of the common in the brown filly, harking 
back in colour to the Melbourne tribe ; while Gratinska seems to 
have been almost as well suited by her alliance with the Stockwell 
horse, and there is a doubtfully bred one by Uncas or Mr. Winkle 
from the bonny Buccaneer mare Booty, referable, we fkncv, to the 
tight little son of St. Albanus and Peri. We see the latter s ^^ mint 
mark" more decidedly impressed upon his Conjugal Rights and 
Clarice fillies, of which commend us to the former, both as regards 
size and shape ; but there is a racing cut about all the Winkles 
which their early performances have &irly confirmed, though they 
hardly '^fill the eye" of buyers bent on having plenty for their 
money. Our Mary Ann has thrown nothing of distinction as yet, but 
the Rosicrucian cross may bring forth better fruits, as in Beauclerc's 
case, and certainly there is much of her sire's character about this 
latest effort ; and mention of Beauclerc's name reminds us that one 
of the best favoured lassies in the collection is that derived from 
Sideview, the Beadsman blood cropping up again in Sonata's filly by 
The Palmer, a very well grown and precocious young ladv indeed, 
and one likely to stir up biddings all round the ring. Amouscade's 
Hermit filly is a great improvement in all points upon her sister 
sold at Beenham last year, and is certain to please ; and there is 
plenty to commend the daughter of George Frederick and Nella, 
by Adventurer, to those in search of something likely to be 
useful at a moderate figure. As among the fillies so among the 
colts. Cymbal claims the lion's share, and if his Rose of Sutherland 
yearling is still lacking in finish and polish, there is much to admire 
in the massive power and substance of Atossa's and La Roseraie's 
young hopefuls ; Princess Alice also showing how well she has been 
suited by the speedy chestnut, to whose roll-call Seine and The Nun 
are also contributors, and both can fairly, as young beginners at the 
stud, demand a trial of their merits. Of the brace of King of the 
Forest colts, we much prefer him from Acropolis (own brother to 
Larissa) to Irma's contribution, though the latter is still growing 
fast, and may frame out into something out of the common. The 
^^ plums " of the pudding, which we have leftf to the last, mav be 
described as a beautifully moulded, if rather light and shelly, colt by 
Doncaster from DecoUet^e, a sturdy son of Beauclerc and Strategy, 

Zuite a foil to the last mentioned at all points, a strapping Lord 
ryon-Perea combination, and a second edition of his dam in The 
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Palmer's Jeuinie Deans colt, all of which we commend to the atten- 
tion of those in quest of something sterling and genuine to work 
upon. And we may add that the old ^^ without reserve *' clause in 
the conditions of sale will be rigidly respected. 

The Royal yearling sale fixture, though somewhat uncere- 
moniously elbowed and pushed about at a time when sqiparendy 
more formidable rivals appeared upon the scene, is the oldest of all, 
if we may except those of some few of the old Doncaster /tabituis ; and 
even though the time-honoured etiquette oi place aux dames (doubly 
appropriate in the case of Her Majesty) has not been sufieeed to 
regain its pre-eminence, we are glad to see Hampton Court still 
holding its own quietly and confidently, in the face of certain more 
flashy and pretentious schemes hopelessly disestablbhed. '' Pushed 
from its stool'' by such as these, the Royalists no longer take 
precedence, having been relegated to the third '^ Summer Saturday 
in this year's Calendar ; but Colonel Maude can show a far stronger 
hand, numerically, than either Messrs. Webster or Waring, and more- 
over the coh outnumbers the filly element in the proportion of twenty 
to seventeen. So that the yearling total is a highly creditable one, 
in proportion to materials for its supply ; and really only a little 
accession of racing reputation and popularity is required to restore 
the ancient glories of the place, when Ransom ruled the roast, and 
Goodwin furnished supplies. The Royal Stud may well be proud of 
having produced Springfield, and eager to welcome him back to the 
pastures where he ^^ careless strayed " during foalhood and yearling 
estate ; but Winslow and Clanronald are hardly of the calibre 
calculated to tempt owners of high-class marcs to patroniae them, and 
thus too many of the home collection become their annual portion. 
Still of late years nearly all the most successful stallions in turn have 
been requisitioned by the head of affairs at Bushey Paddocks, a step 
eminently in the right direction ; and the many in seasch of some- 
thing thoroughly genuine and useful, will do well to follo4^ the 
veteran Stevens in his rounds through the long series of walled 
enclosures, with their leafy adornments of ivy and elder, and old- 
world appearance in the eyes of a younger generation. 

Turning first to the produce of the home sires, we find Springfield 
credited with five, Winslow with half-a-dozen, and Clanronald with 
no less than ten of the rising generation ; and giving precedence to 
the stock of the first " champion of England," we may thus early 
declare in favour of his Furiosa colt, as nearly if not the best oi ^^ 
sex in the Royal Paddocks. He only requires to be seen to be 
appreciated, and though the Gunga Jee filly and Modena colt may 
lack slightly in size and substance, Springfield's Redshank and ^^^! 
mary colts are well worth looking over, the former especially h ^ 
we have noted with Satisfaction what an advance has been made by 
Mr. Houldsworth's favourite in the size, bone, and general scope of 
his representatives. Of the Winslow fillies from Miss %f^ 
Merino, and Wallflower, the best perhaps that can be said is that 
they have " come on " amazingly since our winter interview with 
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them ; and hi» sons make altogether a far braver show, he from 
Crann Tair inheriting a deal of his dam's character, in shape of 
power and liberty, and the Cutty Sark colt being deemed worthy of 
sharing one of the high-walled enclosures with the swells of the 
party. Most of the Clanronalds are wdl-grown, shapely scions of 
the whilom conqueror of his next-door neighbour, Springfield, and 
the former's colt from a Winslow mare is very comely to look upon, 
and pronounced by a reputed good judge to be one of the gems of 
the collection. Others of the same sex and paternal descent are the 
produce of Lady Sinks, Muta, and Trebbia, all with the cut of their sire 
about them, and Muta's the pick of the bunch, we hncy ; while, of 
the demoiselles out of Footfall and Silver String, both first foals, look 
rather small and backward at present, ample amends are made by the 
rest of the sisterhood, incluiding pledges from old Bradamante, 
Croisade, Ohio, and Favonia, the latter a hardy, usefuMooking sort^ 
and we must leave our readers to form their own judgment on the 
rest. 

There is such an old connection between the Royal Paddocks 
and Pell Afell, that we accord precedence to his colt from Alexandra 
by Macaroni, and fillv out of Miss Mary, a young Julius mare ; and 
while the firMJ-namea is a corky, saucy, clever sort of customer, there 
is nothing more desirable among the whole assemblage than his 
slashing bay daughter, who is good enough all round to speak for 
herself, l^hose distinguished scions of the house of Birdcatcher — 
Craig Millar and Doncaster — are represented respectively by colts 
from Cybele and Merevale, suitable alliances for the Stockwell strain ; 
and while the former is best furnished of the pair, there is more ta 
^ grow to " in his distant relation, and we still hope for great things 
from the progenitor in his first season of Bend Or. There is a 
striking family likeness among the Galopins, though hardy built upon 
the lines of that multum in parvo which made poor Prince 
Batthyany's the popular colour on the Derby day of 1875 1 ^^ ^^ 
contrary, they are slightly '^on leg'' at present, and lacking in 
quality, though not in power, size, or truth of conformation, and 
white stockings seems to be another prevailing characteristic of the 
quartette. The well-shaped and useful-looking daughters of Quiver 
and Miss Foote are lavishly marked after this fashion ; and if the 
Camp Belle colt will be all the better for more time, still further 
indulgence is required for the Lady Gladys colt, but our readers 
must not run away with the notion that we regard them as a body in 
anything but a favourable light. There is a lack of finish and 
looseness about them, sufEdent to warn trainers to put them by 
for — a season, we were going to say — but let us compromise that 
limitation by a gentle allusion to the ^^ back end ''; but we feel sure 
the racing ability is there, little as they resemble the dapper brown 
who begot them, or Galliard, whom we regard as a sore of living 
image fi his sire. 

l*hc solitary Blair Athol cannot fail to please all eyes cast upon 
Pampeluna's fair daughter, almost the best of her sex, we fancy 
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(barring the Pell Mell filly), aud there is a remarkably clever black 
bantling, own sister to last year's Gamelius, lately gazetted a winner, 
and got by Nuneham out of Blushing Bride. As to the Rosicrucian 
colts from Land's End and Opaline, the first, though a late foal» 
and therefore backward, is fiir better in fi-ont than the half-brother 
to Primavera, whose chief drawback must be patent to the most 
superficial observer, and we unhesitatingly declare for the bay in 
preference to the brown ; while it may be said of the chestnut and 
bay bairns of Scottish Chief, born of Orchestra and Eglantine, that 
they are a finely-topped, well-grown pair, rather shelly and unfur- 
nished as yet, but giving token of doing credit to the handsome 
tribe of which they are offshoots. A hardy-looking if plainish 
customer is Strathconan's dark grey pledge from Servitude, another 
of the once despised and unfashionable Glasgow brood, now yearly 
becoming more valuable to breeders ; and no Royal collection 
would be complete without including a taste of Wenlock, though 
the Burghley Sultan's Miss Byng filly is only a mere baby as yet, but 
his Lady of the Manor colt will command plenty of attention in the 
ring, and we can testify to the fact of his holding his own right well 
in the best of company. As to condition, all give token of plenty 
of fresh air, ample exercise, and wholesome food ; and surely no 
greater change has ever come over the grazing capabilities of the 
enclosures of Bushey Park than that brought about by the herd of 
black Scqts, everlastingly ^^ changing pastures," and keeping down 
the coarse and rank herbage in which we have so often rang<^ knee- 
deep in old days. 

So far as we have advanced in a season in many respects differing 
materially from its immediate predecessors, it may be said of the 
two-year-olds which have already made their bow in public, that 
their derivations have been for the most part from humble, not to 
say obscure, origins, the so-called fashionable stallions having to rest 
content with a *^ back seat " from whence to witness the successes 
of contemporaries held in poor estimation as the '^ weaker brethren.'* 
Whether Ascot and the meetings pressing in its wake will show up 
the reputed '* swells" of the stud in a more fiivourable light remains 
to be seen and proved; and clearly the tendency of late among 
breeders content to do business in a small way has been to avail 
themselves of cheaper material than the Hermits and Stirlings of 
our day. The subscription lists of other luxuries besides the above, 
merely cited as examples, still remain open at this very late period 
of the season ; and we fkncy the downward tendency of fees will 
manifest itself still more decidedly as another spring comes round, 
and caterers of yearling stock look to reductions in this department, 
in order to make both ends meet when the day of reckoning arrives. 
Truly we are emerging from an epoch distinguished by preposterous 
charges in the direction indicated, and we cannot wonder at the 
collapse of so many over inflated bubbles; and, in the end, the 
chances are in favour of breeding expenses accommodating them- 
selves to the depressed condition of the market. It is in the matter 
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of covering fees that the shoe most manifestly pinches, economy not 
being so easily enforced in other items making up the grand total of 
the cost of a yearling ; and we conclude by wishing the providers 
of material for racing warfare a lower scale of charge for services all 
round, and a speedy return to times when they could at least boast 
not to have lost by their ventures. 

Amphion. 



REV. JOHN RUSSELL. 

IN MBMORIAM. 



A MAN of mark has passed away — one whose name will long be 
remembered with respect, with esteem, and with affection by all 
those who had the good fortune to be numbered amongst his friends 
and associates. The common world judges the popular and famous 
man who has 'ceased to be, as being eminently possessed of* the 
attributes, in theory and practice, of a consummate sportsman, and 
of a sportsman only, and the special celebrity which attaches to his 
name has made that same world careless of any attempts to examine 
more closely the brighter aspects of a nature that was well fitted by 
high intelligence blended with a more than ordinary provision of 
shrewd sense, for taking an active part in the various and practical 
essentials which constitute the social force by which the world is 
governed. 

A foxhunter in the days of honest Tony Lumpkin was socially 
measured by a peculiar standard not germane to the decencies either 
of language, person, or intellect, and in the latter respect he was rated 
even Tower than his less honest though more acute fellow of the 
cockpit, or of the country racecourse, whose object in his social in- 
tercourse with honest Tony was to efiect by fraud and cajolery a 
reversal of the usually accepted reading of meum and tuum. Tern- 
pora mutantur* Just so. But, at Kirby Gate and Newmarket the 
ethical idiosyncrasies are in ^' statu quo," and to all appearances so ever 
will remain. History affords ample evidence of the passion of 
hunting, ^^ furor venaticus having had more than one example in 
high and official quarters. The Earl of Orford, better known as a 
sportsman as Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Althorp of the Pytchley, 
and the Duke of Wellington as the firm supporter of the Vine, 
are among the number; and it is a fact of notoriety that the 
name of a Prime Minister of England has been closely associated 
with a particular breed of fighting cocks. Then, again, for the 
honour of the tonsure. We are writing within a stone's throw 
of the kennels attached to the palace of the famous Bishop 
Grandison, of Bishops Teignton and of Ottery, a Prince of 
Burgundy, and the friend of Petrarch, where he entertained the 
Black Prince and Froissart for a week's hunting, wolf and stag, 
over the Haldon moors, and in the forests of the same country 
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that, for centuries after, was hunted for fox by Geofge TemfJer and 
honest John Russell. We have also been present at a charity school's 
entertainment at Milton Abbott, on the identical spot which was 
formeriy the kennel grass-yard of the sonsewhat licentious Bishop 
Courtenay of Tavistock Abbey. Let us cone to a later and Pro- 
testant date. It is not much more than a couple of decades since that 
hospitable mansion in Grosvenor Place, with its balcony embowered 
amidst golden laburnums, was wont to open its portals on the evening 
of the Derby-day for numerous friends to look upon the crowds 
returning from the circenses that are so viciously reprobated by the 
jocular member of a non-jocular constituency. On that balcony 
might have been seen an Irish prelate, aged yet handsome still, and 
courteous as one of the vielle cour^ and who had a marvellous fine 
seat on horseback ; and by his side a dignitary of the Church, some- 
what portly and not wont to lay down lus cards, especially if he were 
well trump-provided^ when the dock struck twelve p.m. on. a 
Saturday. There is an old proverb, not ]ret worn out, *^ In for a 
penriy," &c., the possibility of which might have conveyed to those 
cassocked worthies that a nibble at the golden pippin is less pleasur- 
able and equally damnifying as a participation in the entirety of Eve's 
luscious present. 

Russell, with similar tastes, had more manliness of action, and 
having gone through the mill of the Downs in that earlier day under 
experienced tuteki^, returned for his pattern to Stevens' Hotel in 
company with his Devon friends. Sir Walter Carew, Sir W. Raleigh 
Gilbert, Bulteel, Trelawny, G. Leach, and some of the fia^tuis of 
that wdl-known locality ; George Ficzherbei't, Sam Worrall, Hunter, 
&c. It so happened that Russell was placed at dinner near to one 
as cheery and straightforward as himself, and well up in turf matters, 
and to him he applied for the explanation of a scene on the Downs 
that had greatly surprised him, when standing on the outside of 
the ring, which was in those days formed on the hill. For the prin- 
cipal event of the day there were two special favourites belonging to 
the same owner, who was one of the leading men of the time. 
No. I had been made a warm favourite all through the season, and 
had remained so up to that moment. The.owner was on horseback 
outside the ring, and, standing up in his stirrups^ declared loudly to 
win with No. 2, with B. Scott up, who was to have ridden No. i. 
Every form of low abuse, every curse and execration that language 
could convey was levelled against the owner, who sat calm and 
unconcerned upon his horse with a countenance of perfect compo- 
sure. This it was that disgusted and surprised Russ^. His neighbour 
quietly remarked : ^^ Singular things and unhappy things occur every 
day on the turf. You see No. 2 won, and those who were in the 
swim made a pile of money. It is a dangerous game for an owner 
to back his horse outright, even when a hot favourite, but it is what 
is termed a moral for the said owner to bet against him, and the 
favourite by losing must have potted rarely to those who were in the 
secret. Both No. I and No. 2 were winning cards under scientific 
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manipulation ; and as for the abuse of the mob, ring-racing eels dj 
not mind it. The censure, however, of honest men from the far 
-u'est, such as yourself — and they deserve it — that is quite another 
story." 

Two days later a couple of fast trotters from Mount Street, driven 
by Tilbury himself, with Russell and Mr. Henry Karslake, a first* 
rate judge of hounds, went by way of Edgware, passing by the Bald- 
faced Stag, that noted wayside public connected with Thurtell and 
the Weare murder, up Brockley Hill, over Stanmore and Harrow 
Weald Common, Watford, to Rickmansworth and the Old 
Berkeley Kennel, where Todd was ready waiting with the celebrated 
Osbaldeston ladies, then belonging to Mr. Harvey Combe. Bill 
Todd was an old acquaintance of the Oxford days, when he was 
second whip to the Badminton. As of old, he was neat as a pin, 
and looked all over the proper man to have the management and to 
be the huntsman of such a distinguished pack of hounds. At his 
side stood the well-known feeder and kennel-huntsman Gardiner, 
who had been with the Squire from his earlier and Lincoln days, and 
he scanned keenly that Parson Jack Russell, of whom he had heard 
such marvellous tales. ** Well, Todd," said Russell, ** you have 
changed masters since we met at Oxford." '' Yes, sir, and changed, 
in the course of things, for one equally good " (Harvey Combe), *^ and 
the care of one of the finest lot of hounds that man can wish to 
look upon." *' That's all right ; and now let us have a look at 
them." The pack was brought out into the larger yard. Then the 
-dog hounds were drafted into the grass ground and put back. Then 
came the bitches. Russell said little, but his keen eye measured 
them with a nicety, and walked about amongst them, noticed one 
and then the other, with an occasional word of observation that suf- 
ficiently denoted that the eye of a master of the craft was scanning 
their merits. Of the original Furriers but few remained. That 
celebrated hound came from Belvoir, and was purchased in a draft 
by Mr. Osbaldeston in 182 1. He was by the Belvoir Saladin from 
Belvoir Fallacy by Lord Lonsdale's Wonder. Saladin from the 
Muster's Golden by Muster's Splendour from Muster's Guileful, from 
which strain the excellence of Furrier was derived. Russell remarked 
his son, Foiler, as the largest and most powerful hound he had ever 
seen, and straight as a tobacco-pipe, which his sire was not, being the 
result of an accident when out at walk, and for which he was drafted. 
He was partly bald-faced, and, unfortunately, was uncertain and useless 
as a sire. When the bitches came out by themselves, the eager eye 
of Russell ranged rapidly over the lot, and then came a closer 
scrutiny, and he dwelt with delight on Malibran and Melody, from 
Musical by Castor by Furrier, and Victory, one of the Vernon and 
Vanquisher descendants that, with one of her last litter, and heavy 
again, sold at the Tattersall sale for 300 guineas. '' I live in a far 
country, Todd, not suited for fast runs, but we have the moor, which 
helps us along, and we have a rare lot of hounds at E^esford. I 
<io not know which is the best sportsman of the two, Xord Ports- 
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mouth or your old master, the Duke, but in the breeding of hounds, 
in the field, or on the flats, no man alive can give either <^ them a 
wrinkle. My expectations, which were great when I came here to- 
see these hounds, have been more than realized. As for the bitches, 
I have never seen any api^roaching their beautv, and in their necks 
and shoulders they are simply perfection. I only wish that I could 
have seen them in the right season, and in their work. Good-bye, 
Todd 1 Thanks for this and for auld lang syne. Fare thee well 1 "^ 
And they never met again* But ever and to the last, Russell main- 
tained that never had he seen anything equal or on a par with the 
symmetry and beauty of the Osbaldeston ladies. 

Thus far Russell as a sportsman and foxhunter, and as such, 
generally, is he known to the common world, with an addenda of 
regret at his non-derical propensities. Mrs. Grundy is a person 
teeming professedly with a benevolence for the humanities, especially f 
if arrived at the time when a silver streak may be detected in its 
concealment under an ample braid of hair ; and the proprieties that 
are under her particular guardianship are adverse to a foxhunting 
parson. By-gones be by*gones. £heu ! and the consciousness 
of the fatal truth of the silver streak adds to the bitterness with 
which she reprehends the naughtiness of one with whom perad- 
venture in those same by-gone dajrs she had frolicked under the 
mistletoe — and no harm done, eh ? An episcopal Grundy, however, 
is of less ductile materials, and it is recorded in the * Baily * memoirs 
that more thsui one passage of arms occurred betwixt Russell and 
his Diocesan without the accusers of the Lion's Mouth ever having 
been able to establish the truth of their false charges. In every 
encounter Russell came out scatheless, and his parting arrow was 
worthy of the man. 

The judicial prelate asserted that if Russell complained of being 
singled out from amongst other clergy who were equally trans- 
gressors as Masters of hounds, he had only to turn Bishop's evidence, 
and nothing more M'ould be said : ^* Very well, my lord ; there is 
Mr. Froudcy of Knowstowe." Those who are cognisant^— and they 
have only to refer to the ^ Baily ' memoirs— -of the memorable and 
farcical defeats of the Bishop by Mr. Froude, can fuUy appreciate 
the exquisite irony thus supplied by the mother-wit of Russell. 

In speaking or him in his clerical capacity, his biographer has 
justly stated, '^ that he entered on the work of his ministry with a 
due sense of the sacred ofiBce, and of his own responsibility, an 
assertion which will, no doub^ be charitably questioned by many 
who have only heard of his fuae in the hunting field. But if an 
ever-earnest readiness to visit the sick and world-weary — to ad- 
minister consolation to all who needed it — to relieve the wants of his 
poorer brethren, however poor himself — to preach God's word with 
the fervour, if not the eloquence, of a Bordelone-^o plead in a 
neighbouring pulpit for some charitable institution ; — ^if such things 
be of good report, and carry any weight, no human being can sav 
of him, though he would be the first to say it of himself that his 
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mission of a Christian minister had been altogether that of an un- 
profitable servant." — Memoirs. We have known him well and 
intimately for years at Iddesleigh, Swymbridge, and elsewhere, and 
have often accompanied him to the sick-bedside^ and have witnessed 
his sending away his own dinner, to be taken to the hungry labourer, 
or to the wife and children who were depending upon that labour 
for support. He was nobly supported by his wife in all his works 
of charity and benevolence, and at her decease the light of his 
existence ceased to be. 

Mr. Russell was a warm-hearted Conservative and a sound 
Churchman, alike opposed to Ritualistic practices and the Puritanic 
asceticisms of an Evangelical Calvinism, and he turned a deaf ear 
to the rabid offscourings of a revolutionary democracy. Coming 
into our dressing-room when on a visit at Tordown, he perceived 
Cary's translation of the Phaedo of Plato lying open at the earnest 
replv of Socrates to Simmias, on the immortality of the soul. He 
read it with delight, took it down into his library, and finished it 
among the surrounding works of venery with which that room 
abounded, before he closed the book. He had read it years before 
in the original as a drilled task, but he now relished, as he never 
had before, the striking magnificence of that immortal work. 
Without deep reading, Russell exercised the faculty of thought with 
logical precision, in the search after truth ; and the strong powers of 
his elastic mind enabled him to form immediate and direct concIu<« 
sions. He strongly insisted on that religious freedom that had 
emancipated Protestantism from the bondage of Rome, and which 
makes the Protestantism of religion the Protestantism of reason,^ 
verified by a Divine revelation. He was intensely antagonistic to 
the dogma of Huxley, that the justification of faith must give way 
to the justification by verification, which would, ex necessitate^ deny 
the soul, from the want of materialistic proof. He. was not less 
opposed to an accidental or chance election by grace, irrespective of 
good works, which is the favourite tenet of Calvinism for the exn 
elusion of the hopeless. On the other hand, we believe that hQ 
held the entire work of salvation might be accomplished by man 
hinis^lf, by Christian &ith and repentance, without the direct inter- 
position of the priest, in usurping and personifying EN vine authority, 
as in Rome ; but with the assistance and co-operation of a minister 
of the Gospel, in pn^er and by repentance ; for man stands to God 
in a direct line. These remarks are profiise, if not prolix, in 
speaking of Russell in his clerical capaci^ in a spordng periodical ; 
but it demonstrated that a love of hunting — ^let it be called a passion 
— is not incompatible with the exercise of clerical duties, or the 
attributes of an educated gentleman. There are many — ^perhaps 
clericals themselves — who have not scrupled to cast a stone when 
able to do so without harm to themselves, under a sanctified mask ; 
but the warm affeaion with which Russell was regarded in the 
several parishes in which he had o&ciated, amidst the blessing of the 
poor and needy whom he had rdieved, and the gratitude of harder 
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natures whom he had rescued from the debasing cruelties of the cock- 
pit and its gambling, and ruinous resuhs to the wife and family — 
tender the censure from such quarters not only vain, but provocative 
of the ready reproof, — Go and do thou likewise* 

(To be continueeL) 



PROSPECTS OF SPORT IN SCOTLAND, 

D£AR Baily, — On the principle that you cannot too soon learn 
good news, I hasten to tell you of the pleasant year we are likely 
to have in Scotland, both by lake and stream, and on the moors as 
well. 

As a matter of fact, nothing much is as yet known about the 

?oung grouse, for the best of all reasons, namely, that at the time 
am penning these remarks there are no young grouse to know 
about ! Having, however, been over a few hundred acres of 
heather during the early days of May, and having, moreover, had 
the advantage of a good deal of conversation with an intelligent 
keeper and his brother, who is a hill shepherd, or rather was so, 
for he has now become a small farmer, I am in a position to say 
something about the coming shooting season, and, by your leave, 
shall take a *^ preliminary canter " over the scenes of ** our future 
six>rt." You must excuse my saying what I have to tell you in 
a rather rough-and-ready style, seeing that I am at the moment of 
writing some six hundred miles distant from the scenes I intend to 
write about. The moors and forests and the lakes and streams are 
in the Highlands of Scotland, whilst I am resident for a few days in 
the very heart of '' the great metropolis " — in London to wit, having 
come south to attend the opening of the Great Fishery Exhibition, 
about which I feel a considerable degree of interest, knowing that 
it will be the greatest show of the kind which has yet been devised ; 
but seeing that you had a paper on that subject in your last number, 
I shall only at present venture to say that there is every prospect of 
the Fishery Exhibition proving a really great success.* 

* The sporting exhibits, I may, however, be allowed briefly to state, make 
a fir.e show at the Fisheries Exhibition, as will be admitted, I daresay, by all 
who take the trouble to examine thenu The upholstery of angling is well 
represented, there being numerous stands of rods, flies and lines, as all the best 
known firms have got up show cases. Jas. Wright of Sprouston exhibits some 
salmon flies that are well worth looking at; Forest of Kelso makes a fine 
display; Cummins of Bishop Auckland snows some real ''killers*' in the fly 
way; Hardy Brothers of Alnwick present to view a selection of capital fishing- 
rods ; so does Mallock of Perth ; while the Andersons of Edinburgh have got 
up an A I selection of angling gear of all kinds. The London fishery furnishers 
are also well represented. Farlow has a really capital selection of specimens of 
his best goods; Alfi-ed and Son of Moorgate Street, Holroyd of uracechurch 
Street, and Aldred of Oxford Street, have also most creoitable displays. It 
would be unfiur not to mention that poor old Paddy Rogau, of Ballyshannon, 
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Apropos of fish, however, let me tell you that I have some friends 
who have this season made one or two good ^* kills " in the salipon 
way — chiefly in the north of Scotland. My opinion is that we are 
going to have, or may I not say, are having, a really good salmon 
year; the commercial fisheriest so far, have proved exceedingly 
prolific, the salmon barometer at Billingsgate having gone up 
hundreds of thousands of pounds this season, as compared with last 
year's supply. All our salmon are not, of course, sent to that great 
piscine emporium, but probably three-fourths of the Scottish fish of 
that kind find their way to London ; and, taking them all over at 
the wholesale price of a shilling per pound weight, it is already 
apparent that the money increase in salmon value during the current 
season, as compared with former years, will total up to many 
thousands of pounds sterling, which will be a pleasurable addition 
to the income of our Scottish *' salmon lairds," who for the last seven 
or eieht years have experienced a bad time of it in the matter of 
rental. It is of course exceedingly pleasant to obtain seven or eight 
hundred pounds per annum from a stretch of water ; it is a farm 
that requires neither seed, manure, nor tilling ; a percentage of the 
rent has to go for the purposes of police, in order to protect the fish 
from the poachers, but that is all. Unfortunately, however, there 
comes occasionally a series of bad years, when the rent falls at one 
fell swoop a fourth or a third, or even as much as a half, and these 
bad times appeared to culminate last season in a calamity that 
seemed to be irremediable ; so that, when an average is struck, the 
golden prospect becomes somewhat coppery, and, counted over a 
period of twenty years, salmon property in the reality is not the 
good thing it looks on paper. 

But to come back to the salmon expedition of my friends : I wish 
simply to set it down that they had a real good time of it, during 
three weeks, on the Tay ; three gentlemen having taken to their 
own rods over twenty-seven fish, three being salmon of more than 
twenty-five pounds weight One of these monsters of the deep, a 
twenty-eight pounder, made a wonderful fine struggle of it before 
he would admit that he was beaten. I think I have before this 



sends a few of his rough-and-ready home-made rods, as well as some useful 
specimens of his well-known flies. There is to be seen at South Kensington 
a great display of preserved fishes of all kinds, many of the angling societies 
having contributed liberally to this department of the Exhibition. The samples 
of big salmon and voracious pike, moulded and coloured to nature, are numerous 
and worth looking at The fish in the Aquarium, although not very plentiful, 
will ezdte the attention of visitors ; indeed the sight of the flashing fins in the 
clear cool water recalls the mountains and the floods, and the enjoyable hours 
we have spent on the banks of many a roaring Highland stream or gently flowing 
English river, as it meandered through the green meadows. The pisdcultund 
exhibits of all kinds are numerous, and the moving myriads of tiny fishes in one 
or two of the cases excite the wonder of Cockney sightseers. Altogether the- 
Fishery show is of exceeding interest, and there can now be no doubt of its 
proving a great financial success ; it has been got up with such spirit, pains and 
taste, that it certainly deserves to succeed. 
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described, in the pages of * BaQy/ the system of fishing on Loch 
Tay ; but on the present occasion the boat was crowded ; in addition 
to two boatmen there were three anglers. ^ It was a good day, sir, 
for the fish " — a real good day, as it happened. I have, unfortu- 
nately for your readers, Mr. Editor, never acquired the art of 
spinning long yams on the art of salmon-catching, or even of trout- 
capture. There are some artists of the pen who are learned in the 
business, and on paper they can give you a really fine story ; but I 
fancy, sir, their prowess is all in the pen* I am sure, for my own 
part, I would rather try to catch a salmon than write about his 
capture. However, you must take the present instance, not from 
me, but from my friend. Here is his ule, as he told it to your 
humble servant : — 

** Welly we began to our work rather early, and for two hours 
had a rather hopeless time of it ; a thirteen-pound fish was all that 
five of us-— I include the two men— had to show for their work* Nil 
desperandum is, however, my motto, and we worked away, forti* 
fying ourselves with an occasional puU at the flask. At length, after 
we had brought in, with really no troubleto speak of, a very pretty 
fish — it weighed eleven pounds, I think — we hooked a perfect devil. 
Not one of us could arrive at any other conclusion than that we 
were in for a fight with a forty-pound fish, and to play with success, 
and ultimately land such a monster of the deep, I need not to tell 
yoU) EUangowan, is no ordinary work even for the angline eiants of 
the period. What a prospect it looked for us ! For full five-and«- 
twenty minutes we worked away with it, never once getting a 
glimpse of a fin. At length Sandy cried out : ^ See ! see ! there it 
is ;' and for a brief instant we caught sight of the lump of silver* 
' Och I och r said Alick, the other boatman, ^ she's no so big as she 
should be ; she's no thirty pound after all.' It is easy enough to 
say all this, and some folks who have never tried their hand at the 
work may think it a simple matter to capture a thirty-pound 
salmon ; but, as I am a living sinner, it took the whole five 
of us over four hours to get this game gentleman on board. It 
would require Francis Francis, or some other master of the art 
of writing on angling matters, to tell of the fine fight this fish 
made for his life. Every one of us handled the rod in turn, and 
still we could not land him. I have no hesitation in saying of that 
salmon, that at times we were far more exhausted in trying to get 
him: aboard of the boat than he was in fighting us. He tried all he 
knew to defeat our purpose ; he headed this way and that way by 
turnsy he ran in below the boat, changed from one side to another, 
rushed in turn to all the points of the compass, frightening the 
boatmen and exhausting me and my friends. Of course we feared 
to lose such a prize, and required to do our work tenderly ; it is no 
joke to have such a fish on, with fragile fishing gear and a compara- 
tive novice at the boat end of the rod. I perspired over and over 
again, as the fish rushed hither and thither, apparently determined 
to gain his liberty. In the end the triumph was ours, if it can in 
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any sense be called a triumph for fife men to capture a salmon of 
less than thirty pounds weight. ^Fm so glad to see her in the 
boat/ said one of the men. ^ She never in all her bom days saw 
«uch a devil of a fish before.' " 

I very much regret to tell the readers of * Baily ' that the old 
breeding-boxes and ponds which have done duty as a salmon hatchery 
at StormontfieM, on the river Tay, near Perth, for a quarter of a 
century are about to be abolished. Why ? will doubtless be asked, 
and the reason given is one of some interest, denoting as it does a 
new departure in the modus operandi hitherto adopted by the pro* 
prietors of the Tay salmon fisheries. Up till the present time it had 
always been considered that the proper mode of procedure in con- 
nection with the breeding of salmon was to detain the young fish till 
they were of an age to look after themselves; indeed it has always 
been put forth as the raison d^itre of '' pisciculture," that the dangers 
which attended the young fish required them to be carefully guarded 
till they became seized with the instinct of migration and were ready 
to proceed on their first voyage to the briny deep. It has been over 
and over again ascertained, proved in fact beyond dispute, that literal 
thousands of the infantile salmon die of absolute starvation, and tliat 
other thousands fall an easy prey to some of the minor monsters of 
the deep. In reality, not, perhaps, one hundred out of each twenty 
thousand eggs ever arrive at maturity as table fish or become parents 
of future salmon supplies. Yet in the face of this great fact, a new 
departure has been ventured upon, and salmon only a fortnight old 
are to be sent into the Tay, fiiom the hatchery recently erected on 
the estate of Lord Dupplin. I shall not become a prophet of evil, 
but I must frankly say I do not like the new plan, and it will no 
doubt be watched by all interested very closely to see how far it is an 
improvement on the old and long^stablished method, which has ren* 
dered Stormontfield famous in the annals of pisciculture. Many a 
visit I have made to the place, and many an interesting conversation 
I have had with ^ Peter of the Pools," who used to be the janitor of 
the ponds. He is dead, poor man, but he knew his business, and 
had he been alive this day he would have been heartily sorry at the 
cessation of his functions. 

Of angling in general^ it may be asserted that some fair sport has 
been had this spring in Scotland. On Lochleven some good compe^ 
tittons have been held, and some fine fish have been obtained. The 
disciples of ^ Old Izaak " seek fish in all parts of the country, in 
which there are a thousand lakes and streams teeming with trout. 
Trout is the sporting fish of Scotland par excellence^ and in every 
parish of the country there is a trout stream. In the land of the 
mountain and the flood we have a soul above roach ; chub and dace 
we despise ; nor do we condescend to capture the eel, about which 
there is a prejudice in the minds of all Scotch folks : it is so like the 
serpent Nowadays, when fish eggs can be purchased by the thousand, 
no stream need be barren. Lay down your eggs in thousands in 
proper season and you are sure to reap a rich reward in due time. 
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How singulsur it would appear to the anglers of fifty years ago if 
they could know that there is to-day a large trade in the eggs of 
fish, and that it is now quite usual to place in lochs from twenty to 
thirty thousand young fry every year. 

I come now to the moors and the ^'bird of sport." It is, of course, 
all too soon to say one word about the population of the heather at the 
present moment, because hatching has not long begun, and for a 
month yet no proper idea can be formed of the erouse supply of this 
year of grace ; but it will be a good year — that 1 shall say even at 
the risk of being found on the lath to be a false prophet. As has 
been already stated, I have been over a large portion of heather, and 
during that excursion I will tell you briefly what I discovered. 

In the first place I found out that the winter on the moors^ 
especially in the early part of the year, had been very severe, and that 
in consequence all the weak birds had been disposed of by the hard 
frosts and pelting rains. Thus there will be no weak mothers to da 
the work of breeding — ^none but the very strongest grouse have been 
left to multiply and replenish the moors, and therefore it is that I 
look forward to having a good season. My shepherd friend, who has 
passed a lifetime of forty-eight years on the heather, assures me that 
it has always been his experience that a eood time came after the 
kind of winter which I have alluded ta oo be it. If we have a 
really fine season, however, this will happen*: the rent of moors 
will go up to a point that will only be possible for miUionaires to 
cope with. Even now, there are, I fancy, not more than a hundred 
shootings in the market, and this year rents have already risen for 
really good heather from ten to fifteen per cent. What prices will 
amount to next year is far beyond my ability to determine. What 
with the high rent of heather, the wages of keepers and ghillies, in 
addition to the expensive rate of personal living which is now in 
vogue, I should fancy that each brace of birds killed will now 
stand the tenant of a shooting thirty shillings at least. Sport of 
the kind is no doubt a fine thing, but that is paying for one's whistle 
pretty smartly. 

There is at present a great cry in Scotland about the selfishness of 
persons who have turned their ground into .moors and forests, just 
as if they were not to be allowed to do as they please with their 
own land. The persons who have got up the cry are *^ crofters,'* 
in other words very small farmers, and for these eighty-three years 
past they have always been in a state of semi-starvation, seldom able 
to pay their rents and often in need of absolute charity. It is rather 
hard that gentlemen who can get paid for their moors and forests 
should be pointed to as being harsh and cruel, because they are 
doing as other people do-~that is, making the most of what they 
have, and letting their land on the commercial principles always 
adopted by those who have most to say against their plan of pro- 
cedure. The days of small farms have departed, and men in the 
distant Highlands cannot compete in the productions of the farm 
with others who work nearer the markets. The only chance that 
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the Highland lairds have left to them is to aggregate the small hold- 
ings of which I have been speaking into grouse moors and deer 
forests. To do so will prove in the end a kindness even to the ^^ poor 
crofter." 

Some experiments, I understand, are this year being made in the 
cross*breeding of grouse. The particulars of what is being done have 
not yet reached me, but it is to be hoped those trying to improve 
their birds will be successful. Several gentlemen have communi- 
cated with me on the subject, and there is reason to believe that a 
good deal has been done to strengthen the bird of sport on moors 
where the grouse are more than ordinarily liable to disease. As to 
the modus operandi of crossing, here is what an expert says on the 
subject : — 

''An easy way of improving grouse, by introducing new strains of blood, is by 
exchanging their eggs. When we had the shootings of Ferrinto^ we adopted 
this means on the M ulbuy moor with complete success. We took the eggs 
from one nest and transported them to another, a distance of twenty miles. 
Incubation was not in the least prejudiced, and several fine strong broods were 
the result. Eggs selected for substitution should of course be removed as soon 
as pos»bIe, and they should be chosen of a laree size, avoiding those of equal 
thickness at the ends, which usually contain a double yolk and become useless. 
Grouse, like most wild birds, are voy capricious, as regards sitting, so that care 
must be taken not to scare them when effecting ihe change. A common hen of 
moderate size will hatch grouse very well ; but the bantam is the best hatcher, 
and rears them in better feather. Heath game reared in this way take well to 
the moors, are free from disease, and do not differ in any respect from wild-bred 
birds. As grouse floor their nests with a few blades of grass in cavities at the 
base of heather tufts, and lay their eggs on the top, there is no difficulty what-^ 
ever in getting their ^s for transfers from one Highland district to another. 
In olden times, when grouse had wide range of moorland, the breeding went on 
all right ; but now it is different, through the advance of agricultural recla- 
mation." 

It may be too late to enter upon such operations for the present 
season, unless in districts where the grouse are late breeders, but these 
instructions may be preserved for future use. I would suggest, how-* 
ever, that the exchange of eggs should take place only between very 
distant moors — say at least one hundred miles apart, and when pos- 
sible, between birds as dissimilar as possible. On ranges of heather 
which are within a radius of twenty or thirty miles. Nature performs 
her own work, and circulates the birds By short flights from year to 
year, so that ultimately the breed is strengthened. I should like to 
see grouse eggs from Knglish moors laid down on moors in Scotland, 
and vice versd. 

ELLANCOWAIi. 
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SPRING HUNTING IN THE NEW FOREST. 

There is one thing of which a sportsman never tires, and that is 
hunting. When he hat finished the season at home, paid his sub- 
scriptions to those packs that he has followed, and done his best to 
support the Masters and promote sport in other ways, he dots up his 
banker's book, looks through his stud to pick out the soundest, and 
migrates to a more favourel country where hunting can be enjoyed 
after the home packs are kept in kennel Likely enough, he has, 
during the season, entertained sportsmen from these fiivoured districts, 
so goes to return their visit; for more friendships are formed in 
the hunting-field than anywhere, and sportsmen are welcome every- 
where. Long before and long after hunting is possible in agricul- 
tural districts, it flourishes in the New Forest, and here gather the 
keenest of the keen from all countries. 

The warm spring of 1882 caused cubs to be about earlier than 
usual, while the wet summer kept the ground in good condition for 
riding ; so it was on the 28th of July that Mr. Meyrick was able 
to commence cub-hunting last year. On that day, with the lady 
pack he brought a strong cub to hand, and on the following morning, 
with the doehounds, showed his followers a hunting run of three 
hours firom Minstead Manor, a rare lesson for the young entry ; and 
the charm of that woodland hunting will never be forgotten by those 
who enjoyed it. 

. When it is seen that the foxhounds were out huhting one hundred 
and thirteen' days, killing thirty and a half brace of foxes, and running 
twenty-five brace to ground, it need not be said that Mr. Meyrick is 
keen ; for, excepting one day when laid up by an accident through 
his mare falling on his knee, and Alfred Orbell took the horn, he 
has hunted his hounds every day, besides journeying byroad or rail to 
hunt with neighbouring packs. In the kennels, now at Furzy Lawn, 
visitors will see a first-rate pack of hounds, and, what is best, the 
whole entry this year, seventeen couples, were bred at home. The 
Master, ably aided by Orbell, has spared neither expense nor trouble 
in securing the best blood from well-known kennels, and they may 
well be satisfied with this year's entry. The puppy show was held 
at the kennels on April I4ch, when a large company was enter- 
tained and handsome prizes awarded for the best walked young 
hounds. There are plenty of good walks in the forest, and a glance 
round the beautiful whelps ready to go out shows what may be 
expected of the young entry next season. 

After the frost and dry east winds in March scent failed, and as 
there were a good many vixens about, which made the Master extra 
careful, there was not much sport to record during the spring hunting ; 
but he went out three days a week very goodnaturedly to amuse 
visitors who go the forest principally for deer-huniing at this time of 
year. It has generally been the custom to kill a May fox, and none 
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who were out will ever forget the capital run on May 6tby 1882 ; 
but this year, as both whippers*in were leaving, hounds did not go 
out after April 28ih. If all goes well Mr. Meyrick hopes to begin 
cub-hunting the last week in July, so neither kennel nor stable is 
kept long in idleness. 

With the deerbounds Mr. Lovell has had capital sport, and killed 
several deer after first-rate runs. It may be interesting to readers to 
give a description of a few days- that were very much enjoyed. On 
the 13th of April a small but merry party started from the Crown 
Hotel at Lyndhurst, where visitors and their horses find comfortable 
<]uarters and, what is more important, a careful studgroom to look after 
their welfiire. It was a soft, warm-dripping morning, with light misty 
haze hanging about, that often proves a good scenting day ; nor were 
sportsmen disappointed, as events showed. Kindly were tne welcomes 
and greetings as the throng increased while jogging through that 
beautiful Inclosure where the ftmcy trees have been left to grow wild, 
past the buck pens and ruins out into Boldre Wood ; and well-known 
faces were recwnised on all sides when the meet at Bushy Bratley 
was reached. There sat Mr. Lovell on his grey mare that carries 
him with the tufters, while the h%t brown mare waits with the pack. 
Miss Lovell on a pony, with the good brown cob in reserve. Willy 
Perkins (who has left the East Kent to come back to his first 
Master) on a Merrymaker colt, has a brown mare waiting with the 
pack. Eleven and a half couples of bie strone hounds, led by their 
attendants on foot as usual, while the Master drew a couple to whose 
collars long leather bands are attached, and began tufting in a thicket 
where a deer had been harboured early in the morning. He had 
moved, and the tufters showed which way by their waving stems, 
though not daring to open, as they worked down to Roe, where 
some deer were viewed on the move towards Milkham. Here a 
single deer broke away in view of the field ; a grand sight ; and as 
the tufters were stopped many a heart beat quicker when the well- 
known signal sounded for the pack. Second horses were mounted 
in haste, while the footmen hurried along with the pack. It was two 
o'clock when hounds were uncoupled on the line of the deer. With 
a grand chorus they ran through the underwood in the Inclosure to 
the open ; then, heads up and stems down, they raced, carrying a 
good head over the heather at the top of Broomy to Sloden, as if 
for Island Thorns, but turned into Amberwood and out again so 
short that several sportsmen who bad been close to them lost ground 
and others outside the Inclosure cut in. Pace had been a cracker 
through these Inclosures, and now sobbing horses had no chance of 
a pull, for over the heather and bogs across the open Ashley erounds 
hounds fairly raced. A boggy stream in the bottom temptea me deer 
to soil, and his relentless pursuers caught view of him as he ascended 
the opposite hill to Godshill. Nor could he shake them o£F again in 
Godshill Inclosure round which they drove him, while the select few 
who had struggled on made the most of their weary horses till he 
broke covert and, as a last resource, made for the river Avon close 
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to the village of Woodmen. There hounds killed him at a quarter to 
three, and, out of a field of about two hundred, there were twenty that 
saw the death. Of course others came up afterwards ; and the six 
miles from point to point that hounds had run seemed to be marked 
out by groups of horsemen as the lucky few rode homewards. 
Hounds must have run nine miles in these forty-five minutes. They 
never checked a second, and ran clean away from every one at the 
finish. The Master and his daughter know the country and where 
to make for the river, so it was thanks to them that many saw the 
deer killed. 

Lord Londesborough and his son, the Hon. Francis Denison, were 
there as soon as any one, and the Hon. Gerald Lascelles helped 
Willy Perkins to get the deer out of the river. Mi. Meyrick, 
M.F.H., and Mr. Esdailr, Lord of the Manor of Burley, had the 
best of it from Amberwood with Mr. Bidgood, whose face is well 
known between the flags. Mr. Tom Lamb, from the Ted worth, 
Mr. Merthyr Guest, Count Lutzow, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Goldfinch, 
Mr. Smith-Wright, and Miss Cave, who hunts with the Southdown, 
were amongst the select few. 

On Monday i6th a large field met Mr. Lovell at Mark way Bridge, 
and enjoyed a good gallop of one hour and twenty minutes about 
Hurst Hill, Pound Hill, and Rhinefield Inclosure, with now and 
then a burst in the open bv Queen's Bower and Ober Sladr. When 
the buck was beaten ana running short in Aldridge Hill, some of 
the field were seized with sudden ambition to catch him themselves ; 
but it was a treat to see how quietly Mrs. Francis helped her father 
to get hounds through the seemingly maddened crowd of galloping 
horsemen, and they killed their deer without an accident. 

On Friday, 20th, at Bushy Bratley, again a large field of about 
250 or 3CX) collected, all hoping to see one end at least of such a run 
as from Milkham to Woodgreen, that had been the principal topic 
of conversation during the week ; but this was a day of trouble and 
vexation. It began well, when a single deer broke away fit>m 
Slufter's Inclosure, and the pack ran him well through Bratley 
Wood to Oakley Inclosure, where other deer were roused, and the 
Master stopped his hounds near Burley, after running forty minutes. 
Tufting again, a buck made for the open towards Boldre Wood, 
and the pack was laid on, but he also got into Oakley, and sport 
was over for the day. Another disappointing day was Monday, 
23rd, at New Park Lodge. The tufters found at once in Pond 
Head, and the pack ran well to Old Park Inclosure, where the deer 
was blanched by carriages in the Lyndhurst Road, but made good 
his point through Witley Wood and Hurst Hill, across the water 
and lawn to Rhinefield Inclosure, where he joined some does, and 
hounds were stopped, after forty-five minutes. Snow-storms spoiled 
scent, and made the followers of hounds, who had been baked by 
the sun of late, so cold and miserable that no one was sorry to turn 
homewards. 

Friday, 27th, brought a happy change. Heavy rain fell till it was 
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time CO start for Bushy Bratley, and the streams were swollen into 
little rivers, while the going was very heavy for horses. There was 
fiot a large field, but quality made up for want of quantity. Mr. 
Lovell worked hard on foot and on horseback, with his tufters in 
Hastley, then in Sloden, where a brace of deer moved into Island 
Thorns, and the pack was laid on. There was very little scent, 
so hounds were tempted to run what they could in view, and all 
-was trouble and vexation for the Master and his assistants, who 
worked hard in spite of heat and flies, which were a plague. It was 
about 4 o'clock that a very tired deer, with hounds close to him, 
broke away at the top of the great Indosure, but was blanched bv 
some of the field, so turned short back, and the cry of hounds 
ceasing under the fir-trees, where none could see, all thought that 
the end had come, till the faint cry of hounds was heard at the 
bottom of the Indosure ; so some or the field made for it. Lucky 
individuals ! a rattling view holloa told that the deer was away, and 
those who rode for the open could see six couples of hounds racing 
across the heather to Hastley. Stolen gallops are swcretest ; what 
mattered it to some whether this was the hunted deer or not ? but 
it would be selfish to start on such a glorious gallop without letting 
others know, so sweet voices in many keys were raised, but only to 
bring a few stragglers, and those who stayed to holloa only lost time. 
Hounds raced through Hastley and across the Ashley grounds, 
nearly to Moyles Court, bearing left-handed after crossing z bog, 
and running alongside some ^rass meadows, into which the *deer in 
vain tried to jump. Into AppTeslade they ran, and through Redshot 
Wood, across the Linford Water, into Pinwick Wood, where they 
killed their deer at 5 o'dock. There had been much grief in this 
fast gallop, for the open grounds were full of heather-grown ruts, 
and not a few bogs had to be chanced. With hounds were Mrs. 
Francis and Miss Lovell, Lady Alfireda Fitzwilliam, the Misses 
Meyrick, Miss Standish, and Miss Cave $ while of the sterner sex. 
Lord Londesborough, the Hon. Francis Denison, the Hon. Edward 
Portman, Mr. Meyrick^ and Mr. Walter Lone, M.F.H. ; Mr. Francis, 
Messrs. T. Lamb, Tuck, Radford, Michaud, Cave, Smith- Wright, 
Ferris, Gregson, Stamp, Beach, Jack Emms, the artist, and a few 
others. Riding home, they heard that the Master bad run and killed 
his deer in the opposite direction \ so no one had heard the other 
holloa. 

A beautiful spring day was Monday, 30th, at Vinney Ridge. 
Mr. Lovell bad a buck with one antler harboured, and roused him 
at once in Rhinefield, so the tufiers were stopped and the pack laid 
on, going very &st to Aldridge Hill, where they checked near the 
water. The Master held them back to Fletcher's Thorns and 
down the stream, where they feathered each side, thoueh not daring 
to speak, and a holloa helped them away to Hurst Hill ; slow but 
pretty huntine through Witley Wood, past the meet at New Park 
Lodge, into Ramnor Indosure, where they ran their deer in view, 
xinging round the rides till they drove him out, back across the 
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Brockenhurst road to the water in New Park, and killed in Queen's 
Bower, after a good hunting run of two hours all but three minutes. 
The Marquis of Worcester did a kindly act in mounting a good 
sportsman, who had come on foot, on his second horse. Mr. 
Merthyr Guest lost an old favourite when his grey horse broke its 
leg in Ramnor, but saw the finish on a roan, with Lady Tbeodo^^ 
who was out for the first time this season. 

Friday, May 4th, was to have been the last dav of the season at 
Brockenhurst, but hunting. round Park Hill and Kamnor, with occa- 
sional gallops in the open ftom I o'clock till 7, did not produce a 
run that would be remembered with pleasure during the summer; 
so another day was enjoyed at New Park Lodge on Monday, 
May 7th. Those who were out will look back with pleasure to 
this day, and it is a pity more did not stay to see it. A nice hunting 
morning and a pretty little meet, for they were mostly natives that 
followed the Master and tufters through Ramnor and Park Hill, 
where deer had made themselves scarce after the rattling they had 
on Friday. When the tufters hunted up to a buck in Holland 
Wood, he shed his antlers as he sprang from the thicket, and would 
have been taken for a doe had not a keeper picked them up* 
Hounds were laid on, hunting round Ramnor, across the Lyndhurst 
Road, through Witley Wood and Hurst Hill, to Pound Hill and 
Fletcher's Thorns, where they checked after forty minutes, then 
hunted slowly to Vinney Ridge and Gritnam Wood ; holloas did no 
good, and scent was very bad, but the Master hunted his buck 
slowly to Old Park Inclosure, and a holloa helped them away to 
Little Holme Hill. Park Hill was close at hand, where troubles 
might have begun again, but hounds hunted slowly through Denny, 
nearly to Matley. The hearts of those who knew best almost 
stood still when they saw hounds hunt straight to the badgers' 
earths. Then their heads went up, as though winding something 
in the air, and there was a crash of music as the unantlered deer 
bounded away in view. Sharp and fast was the last burst of twenty- 
five minutes, till they pulled him down in Park Hill Inclosure; a 
brilliant finish to a good season. 

Up to the present time Mr. Lovell has hunted the hounds during 
the spring months at his own expense, but now a subscription will 
be taken to establish a pack that will be|in hunting in August. 
The Master will hunt them as usual, with Willy Perkins to whip in, 
and all that is required will be a few more hounds, that will be all 
the better for hunting together all the year, instead of a few months 
only. There will be gay times in the Forest during August; 
stabling will be at a premium, and those who want quarters should 
lose no time. In Lyndhurst the Crown, where hunters are on hire, 
the Fox and Hounds, and the Swan, have good stabling. At Emery 
Down, Charles Keeping has hunters on hire, and takes in horses at 
the Forest Inn. Marsh, of Basingstoke, takes a stud of hunters to 
Lyndhurst for those who do not care to ride their own horses. 
Some dear boys, who made the Rose and Crown at Brockenhurst 
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their head-quarters, speak well of the comforts of Mr. Ings' esta- 
blishment and stable management. There are quarters at Bingwood 
and Stoney Cross, but Lyndhurst or Brockenhurst will be found 
most convenient. Sportsmen who wish to see charming hunting 
should pay a visit to the Forest in August, when, besides the early 
mornings amongst the cubs, they will enjoy sport that is new to 
many of them. D. 
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When hone and hound have retired from public view save as the 
former may be seen in the various auction} yards and repositories 
scattered about the country, when the courser has hung up his leash 
and the huntsman his horn, men naturally turn to summer sports 
and pastimes to replace those that have just gone out of date. The 
racing man is already in his glory ; the angler has probably filled his 
fishing-creel with many a goodly dish of fish by the time May-day 
has come and gone, and the distances from the traps have been 
measured oflF for shooting at the pieces of crockery ware, the blowing 
of which in fragments is henceforth to replace the tournament of 
doves. Not alone, however, does the gunner find enjoyment in 
handicaps and taking the odds for or against the gun in the merry 
month of May, parts of which, at least, have wen unexpectedly 
genial during the present season ; for by the time the blackthorn 
has dropped its bloom and the whitethorn is preparing to grace 
the hedges with its snowy coronals, the young rooks are fit fot 
shooting, and manv a merry partv is made to ensure their destruction* 
Whether we should call rook shooting a sport or a pastime is hard 
to determine ; at one time it was looked on with no very favourable 
eye, by the crack gunner, and as a rule made over to the tenants, 
subordinates, and even servants ; but the perfection to which rook- 
rifles have of late years been brought has completely altered that ; 
and many a man now goes out who prides himself as much upon the 
accuracy with which he can pick the young ones out from the highest 
branches with his miniature rifle, as in being able to bag his birds 
right and left in September or stop a rocketer in November at the 
end of the long spinny. Again, if the young birds are allowed ta 
get old enough, it takes something more than a muff to do much 
execution junongst them with shot, for they very quickly learn to 
take care of themselves, and those who cannot play at ^' long bowls,"* 
as the sailors used to call it, have very little chance of bringing any 
of them to hand when once they get strong on the wing. A de- 
scription of an afternoon's sport it was our luck recently to see may 
serve to while away a quarter of an hour for the readers of ' Baily,' 
and perhaps show the uninitiated that what we have here written is 
correct* 

The scene is laid up in those pleasant Midland Counties where 
battues are unknown, and the only driving is that of foxes fix>m 
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the gorse coverts, where men hunt all that they can and shoot 
what Providence sends them on ofF-days for amusement and not 
slaughter. In one of these said counties lies an old-fashioned, long 
straggling village, that once almost claimed to be a town, and was in 
great glory for the first forty years of the present century ; for the 
great North Road, that the Roman invaders made and succeeding 
generations have known as Watling Street, runs right through it, and 
in the palmy days of coaching, between eighty and a hundred coaches 

changed horses here. Those were great times for , and old 

men sigh and shake their heads now when you speak of them. ** I 
have seen a dozen men play at pitch and toss for sovereigns on that 
bit of ground," said an old fellow to us not long ago, pointing to a 
piece of recently reclaimed land. ^^ There was a great prizefight 
three or four miles from here, and they came down by the coachload. 

House over there, where the baker lives now, was full of them. 

It wjs a public then, you know, sir, and was a bit of a sporting 

man himself." We could not help answering that if such scenes were 
concomitants of the coaches, it was well that all was gone together. 
But the faith of the veteran was strong in the old times, and could 
by no means coincide with our newfangled doctrines. 

No one yet ever heard of a village of any importance that had not 
its Squire ; in fact no well-regulated village can get on in any decent 
sort of way without one. riot one of your modern nondescripts 
that make money in trade, buy a bit of land and build a house 
thereon, that looks as new as themselves to ^the situation, and on 
the strength of it try to usurp that time-honoured place and position 
by dint of interfering with all the established order of things and 
making themselves generallv unpopular, but a real Squire whose 
ancestors have lived in the place and held land there from the time 
•of the Reformation, the Crusades, the Conquest, aye, even the Hep- 
tarchy if you like ; and of course our village is not behind others in 
that respect, as, indeed, seeing of what importance it once was, it 
has no right to be. Moreover, our Squire is one of the right sort, 
unpretentious and kind-hearted, not so much of a sportsman perhaps 
as Squires are generally expected to be, but then, if he is not great 
in the field himself, he likes to see others there, and neither puts up 
wire fencing or kills foxes, which, by the way, some of the other sort 
of Squires do, and pretend to be friends to sport all the time. Of 
course our rook-shooting was at the Squire's, '^ The House" the 
people call it here, and about the only place where you could shoot 
rooks within a given area ; for although we have the Grange, which 
IS quite at the other end of the village, and might in some sort hold a 
rival Squire if it had its rights, it has fallen upon bad times, and, having 
no Squire of its own, is let with all its appurtenances and belongines, 
which are not many ; so that is quite out of the hunt ; and &e 
same may be said of the Manor, which is halfway between the two, 
hue belongs to our Squire, so, of course, exercises ^no rights of 
forestry, vert, or venison ; so, as will be seen, our Squire is, like 
Alexander Selkirk, lord of all he surveys j and, carrying out the good 
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old maxim of securing the greatest happiness to the greatest number, 
he manages to gather together pretty well the whole village to his 
rook-shooting. 

The parson, being no gunner, does not come ; but the zeal of 
the Church in the agricultural interest as regards thinning their 
enemies is strongly, if not ably, represented by two of his sons, 
whose industry in burning powder and scattering shot deserves cer- 
tainly greater success than it achieves. The Grange is unrepre- 
sented ; but from the Manor goes forth one intent on battle to the 
death, with shot-gun for the flyers and an armour-bearer with his 
rifle for the perchers, going before, or rather often following after 
him, even as Goliath went out against the men of Israel in the 
valley of Elah. The village wine merchant — for we are of 
enough importance to reckon a wine and spirit store in our bounda- 
ries — is there also, a stout, enthusiastic man who loses no opportunity 
of shooting, be it rooks, rabbits, or game, so fond is he of sport ; 
then we have another tradesman of less imposing demeanour, one 
who loves a smart pony that can* step a bit, and generally manages 
to have one to do his work that is fit for a little more aristocratic 
job, if any one should chance to take fancy to it ; an innkeeper and 
farmer, quiet and unassuming, but withal a first-rate shot and good 
sportsman, and one, moreover, who likes to study the nature of 
wild birds and animals as well as kill them ; another farmer, of 
the real orthodox type, good-natured withal but somewhat of the 
phlegmatic order, brings our local list to a close ; and with a stranger 
or two from London completed the party. By the way, though, 
we have forgotten the Squire's son, who marshals us to the sport 
(after the inner man has been duly refreshed by those who, as they 
say, " need something to keep both eyes straight, a species of straight 
powder which the majority decline). He does not shoot, bemg 
greater in the pigskin than behind a breechloader j and in truth he 
appears as if he lived in the saddle ; so that I am sure, if he did 
take to shooting, a clever pony that would stand fire would have to 
be added to the stud forthwith ; for I am strong in the belief that he 
never walks except upon compulsion. Now, however, he sets out 
the different beats for us, and as we go through the pleasant garden, 
where, by the way, I have seen a wild rabbit found and shot, and out 
into the *^ pleasaunce," or whatever the shady walk beyond may be 
called, we espy a nightingale sitting in the hedse, and hard by the 
nest of golden-crested wrens, which is preserved most religiously in 
its safe retreat. 

Just beyond we emerge into the park, and there find that sport 
is by no means confined to the upper-crust of the village, for old men 
and boys as well as sturdy labourers are there to meet us and see 
the fun if they do not join in it ; in fact any one might have aptly 
said, in the words of Wordsworth, — 

" Up, Timothy, up ! with thy staff and away, 
Not a soul will be left in the village to-day." 
VOL. XL. — NO. 280. 2 £ 
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Cartridges were now inserted and hammers pulled back to full- 
cock ; for there was the game sittine in blissful ignorance on the 
trees "right forencnt " us, soon, alas! to be very much undeceived 
as to their security. No one appears, however, to care for opening 
the ball, by the murder-like process of potting a sitting rook, although 
I will give a great many of the party, when afterwards they found 
how strong the Squire had let the rooKS get and how high and swiftly 
they could Hy, credit of exhibiting no ^rther compunctions on that 
score ; indeed catching them flying seemed to be rather the excep- 
tion than the rule, or, perhaps I should say, would have been if they 
could have got at them sitting. At length one brave floors his first 
bird, and away go the rest over our heads, then bang ! bans ! bang ! 
bang! burst forth the gun, and we might almost say, "What, all 
this sack to only two-pennyworth of bread ? " for of a verity very 
few rooks fall to a fusilade which might well act as the preluding 
skirmish to usher in a battle. And one gentleman who is not 
shooting, sarcastically observes, "It will not do to count cartridges 
against rooks to-day, I think." As the flyers clear off, a few 
perchersy who have not had sense enough to take the hint, arc sml 
to be seen up in the trees, and those who have reserved their fire 
for something more certain than a bird flying at a very problematical 
height and distance, now bring their pieces into play, and in many 
instances bowl them over right valiantly, while the cracks, or those 
who consider themselves such, wait to ''wipe their eye,'* should 
they make a clean miss of it and the bird take wing, an event that 
pretty frequently takes place ; and the flying shooters, having now 
got over their first flurry and excitement, settle down a bit, and, it 
must be owned, give a better account of their birds than the "pot 
hunters." Then as they fall there is a perfect scramble of small 
boys and dogs to retrieve the slain, and the *' chiens *' become so 
excited in their endeavours to capture two or three at a time, and 
even rend them from each other, that danger ensues of very little 
being left for rook pie ; so the order is given to take them up, which 
is forthwith done ; and one resents the indignity so highly that, in 
his ardour for sport he jumps at and seizes his leader by the nose, 
and afterwards almost makes free with the calves of a gentleman m 
knickerbockers, although usually the most confidential and well' 
behaved of dogs. Presently the fire slackens as the last of the birds 
take their departure, and, pointing to a large tree out in the niiddle 
of the pasture^ some one says, ** There is a rare shot for the nne. 
And forthwith the double-armed gentleman goes forth to slay hiff 
Crack I " A clean miss ! " we all say. But it is not so ; the c\ 
that has shot for prizes, and won them, is too good for that, as wc 
presently see when the bird falls slightly over on his perch, but he 
was so clean cut through that it scarcely disturbed his cquilibriumi 
and, being well-supported by the branches, he does not come down 
although as dead as a stone. When this is ascertained the rifle nscs 
a hundred per cent, in public esdmation, and men, who have prO" 
bably never handled one in their life, say it is the only really sporting 
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way to shoot rooks sitting — ^which is perfectly true. Although the 
firing had much slackened of late all sport was by no means o^er, as 
there is still the long elm-avenue to be shot, from which another 
<iozen or two were to be added to the slain, and we were soon in the 
thick of it again. As the frequent reports told, the game fell more 
quickly here than at first, as the leaf was not nearly so forward as 

. in the thicker cover. Much better also was it for the less ambitious 
or the more careful gunners, who now got a fair share of the work, 
as one rook often afforded the shooter several steady sitting marks 
«re it was brought to the ground ; which recalled to our mind a tale 

, of a worthy admirer of shooting who, when he had been trying for 
some hours unsuccessfully to get a shot at a bird, a youngster came 
along, unknowing of his whereabouts, and killed it, causing the old 

. gentleman to remark, that he believed he was sent by the father of 
zll evil to spoil his sport, and who had the credit of being game to 
crawl anywhere a mile up a wet ditch to get a shot at an old crow. 
But the shooting-irons have been sending forth their deadly messages, 
and the birds, finding out what was the cause of all the noise, kept 
at a height to try the killing powers of the weapons. Some very long 
shots were made, and good metal and careful boring had a decided 
pre-eminence oyer the rest ; some birds falling from heights which, 
as a countryman said, '^ There wasn't any need to have fired at 
them, for the fall would have killed them." I am not certain that he 
was not a native of the '* Old Country." We noticed at the end of 
the avenue a sitter who seemed to bear a charmed life, for he remained 
for a mark for not only the usual potting shots but for practice to 
an amateur, who borrowed a friend's gun. Whether he was killed at 
last, I know not, the double-armed gentleman not deigning to fire at 
one who had escaped unhurt through such apparent danger; but 
another being descried at the top of a neighbouring; tree, he went 
for him, and he shared the same fate as several earlier in the 
day. The rifle having ceased to be quite such an object of wonder, 
some of our friends thought they would like to try its powers ; so 
one of the sons of the Church was put in possession, apparently 
with no very successful results. Some of the party now went off to 
send back the flyers who were seen perched on the trees near, led 
by the wine and spirit merchant, who seemed particularly fond of 
that part of the performance. We saw a very exciting chase after 
a bird, down a little spinny, by the gentleman from town and a 
farmer; the bird allowing them to get a shot at him, and then 
moving on a hundred yards or so, when a careful stalk took place 
for another fire. I am in hopes he got off free for hb very con- 
fidential behaviour. As it was thought better to leave them for awhile 
to allow those who were afield to return to the rookery, a move 
was accordingly once more made to the house, where the principal 
performance of the evening, at least to some of us, commenced ; 
for the Squire is by no means one to do things by halves, and had 
a most .praiseworthy and laudable idea, that while the rooks were 
regaining their scattered faculties and making up their minds to 
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return once more to the place in which they were bred, we might 
as well recruit our filing energies with a substantial repast. Truth 
to say, none of us were very loth, for some came a distance ; and 
even to those close on the spot, the early hour at which we conir 
menced necessitated the moving forward of luncheon very consider- 
ably, or leaving that meal out of the programme for the day 
altogether ; so that we were quite ready to fall to with scant cere- 
mony on the good things provided for us. Lucky indeed was it 
that they were of the substantial order, and well calculated to 
withstand a heavy onslaught. A ham, which might have been cut 
from a Smithfield prize-winner, so gigantic were its proportions, 
served to keep a round of beef in countenance, that Dugald Dalgetty 
might have cut at for a week with impunity; pies, cunningly devised 
and savoury to the taste, acted as skirmishers along the table between 
the two solid wings of the army; chicken appeared bedded in 
parsley, and oblivious of their spring duties in connection with 
asparagus; and tongues must have fancied themselves surrounded 
with grass once more, as was their lot before thev knew the horrors 
of pickle ; mighty ale foamed in jugs that woula have done honour 
to the halls of Valhalla and the feast of Thor and Odin ; port and 
sherry brought recollections of the European part of Africa ; while 
for those of weaker heads and less robust habits there was claret, 
wherewith to quench their thirst without unsteadying their hand ; 
and a blue-ribboner, had he been there, might have revelled to his 
heart's content, and shaken his nerve as much as seemed good to 
him, with tea or coffee. Dispatch was, however, the order of the 
day, for light, even in the middle of May, will wait for no one, and 
rooks are ill shooting in the dark by reason of their colour ; so that, 
like the passover, our meal was eaten in haste, and there was no 
long tarrying or proposing of healths (as too much the custom in 
some old-fashioned houses) afterwards ; but having done what nature 
and a good appetite demanded, we were very soon ready to shoulder 
our arms and get to work again. The rooks were back, and if 
the trees had been well surrounded before a shot was fired, a good 
many more birds might have been brought to bag ; as it was, there 
were one or two accounted for, and a few outliers were picked off 
the trees ; but, as the ladies accompanied us this time, the rooks did 
not receive the undivided attention of some of the party. The wine 
merchant, however, was still as enthusiastic as ever, and having 
descried some hundred or so of birds on the tops of the trees in a 
hedge-row or avenue of elms about a mile off, he was ready in an 
instant, and calling for volunteers, which, however, was not well 
responded to, till the man of the rifle, who had, however, abandoned 
it in fiivour of the scatterer, offered to accompany him. So off they 
set, attended by a few who had faith in their powers ; it was a 
longer walk than it appeared, as the distance was almost doubled 
by the deep little valleys and through the long grass which was hsi 
preparing itself for the steady swing of the mowers in June. Shades 
of evening were fast closing o'er us, dews were rising, the valleys 
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were filled with a faint white mist, and the sky gorgeous with the 
brilliant rays of a slowly sinking sun. Our friends reached the 
distant point at last, as was conveyed to our ears by the sharp report 
of the central fires borne upon the still evening air. The atmo^ 
pbere, which had been hot and sultry all day, now became chill, 
and we turned homeward to disperse each to his habitation, and 
think over with pleasure the enjoyable day at the Squire's Rook- 
shooting. J* F. 



MAY CRICKET. 

May cricket is more suggestive of a general preparation for the real 
business of than a positive inauguration of the season. May is, in 
facty the prelude to the cricket drama — the introduction to the main 
story. As a general rule, of late years the first of the four months 
which constitute the legitimate campaign has anything but deserved 
the character for merriness which used to be attributed to it. 
Recent experiences have proved it to be far from productive of 
merriment for cricketers ; indeed, a prevalence of c^ld winds and 
wet wickets has given it such a bad name that some of the keenest 
followers of the game have deferred their commencement of opera- 
tions until it has run its course. This year May cricket has, on 
the whole, been more enjoyable than for several seasons past, and 
as a consequence the general outlook has been infinitely more 
promising. Several matches have been materially afiected by wet 
weather, but altogether cricket has been pursued under fairly pro- 
pitious surroundings ; and though in some cases the grounds have 
been slow, they have been rather the exception than the rule of 
May wickets during the last two or three summers. The opening 
match of the London season between the Colts of the North and 
the Colts of the South proved to be another forcible confirmation 
of the general weakness of professional cricket in the Southern 
shires. It is difficult to explain the appearance in this match of 
players like Cropper of Derbyshire and Painter of Gloucestershire, 
both cricketers who had already made their mark in county cricket ; 
and indeed, assuming the explanation to be that the match is open 
to those who have not previously figured at Lord's, the presence of 
such a tried cricketer as Cropper in what should be a test of new 
players can hardly 1)e justified. The paucity of young professionals 
of late years in the South led to the belief that with even numbers 
they would be altogether overmatched, and this expectation was 
fully realised. Sussex did not send a youngster to represent the 
South, but according to official reports there is a greater scarcity 
than ever of likely Colts in the county, and therefore it is possible 
that the side did not suffer materially by the non-representation of 
Sussex. Surrey contributed more than its fair share with five players 
in the eleven, but the display all round was so poor, with the excep- 
tion of that of Painter, that the game was altogether devoid of 
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interest, and the batting particularly of the Southern team was so 
exceptionally tame that the Northern bowlers were seen to great 
advantage* The Southerners were beaten on their merits, or de- 
merits, by an innings and 32 runs, and their batting weakness 
enabled Harrison of Yorkshire to achieve a bowling performance 
which is not likely to be beaten at Lord's this year, bowling five 
batsmen in six balls. Last year the Marylebone Club sent such 
weak teams to the Universities that the matches as trials lost much 
of their value, but this season there was a slight improvement, though 
there were no amateurs of any great prominence either at Cambridge 
or Oxford. At Cambridge the Marylebone twelve included no less 
than four of the University players just outside the eleven, and 
nearly one half cf the club's total of 159 (149 firom the bat) came 
from the Cambridge contingent. The Cantabs had by no means a 
strong opposition with the bat to &ce, but with the wicket in fiivour 
of the bowlers their superiority in this department enabled them to 
gain an easy victory with nine wickets to spare. Mr. C. T. Studd^ 
the University Captain, who had just returned from Australia, made 
his first appearance of the season in this match, but he was, as was 
oaly to be expected, not in the best form either with bat or ball. 
The Cambridge bowling under these circumstances was hardly seen 
at its best, and with Flowers, Rylott, Barnes, and Parnham against 
them the batting failed to reach the standard anticipated. The Hon. 
M. B. Hawke (29 and 23) was the highest scorer in each innings^ 
but no other of the team got double figures both times, and it 
was certainly a great surprise to find the University with twelve 
batsmen out for such totals as lOO and 65, more especially after the 
high reputation attributed to them generally as a batting side. 
The Cambridge batsmen gave so little trouble, indeed, that Barnes 
was only required to bowl eleven overs in the first innings, and in 
the second Flowers and Rylott were unchanged. The victory of 
the Marylebone team, as a matter of fact, was mainly due to the 
very effective bowling of Flowers, and his analysis for this match 
showed the extraordinary fin^ures of ninety-three overs, for 6 runs and 
fourteen wickets. The Marylebone eleven, against Oxford University^ 
in the match played last week, was by no means formidable, either in 
batting or bowling ; but rain, on the third day, prevented its com- 
pletion, and in all probability robbed the Oxford eleven of a victory. 
Oxford had not Mr. C. F. Leslie, who, though returned from 
Australia, will not be available until the London fixtures, nor Mr. 
£. W. Bastard, a bowler who had been credited with some sensational 
feats in the trial matches ; but, as already stated, Marylebone were 
not very strong, and the scoring on both sides was hirly good. 
Mainly through the good batting of Flowers (70) and two Oxonians, 
Messrs. W. D. Hamilton, one of last year's eleven (57), and F. W. 
Pember (47, not out), Marylebone were able to claim a lead of 40 
runs on the first innings, but their second was much less successful, 
and the two fast bowlers of the University, Messrs. Robinson and 
Peake, proved to be so eifective that the seven best wickets were . 
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down for 57. On the Oxford side, J. G. Walker, who has been so 
singularly unfortunate in University cricket, hit very freely in the 
second innings for 63, but the majority of the runs in the first 
attempt were due to two new players, T. R. Hine-Haycock, an old 
VVellingtonian, unless our memory is deceptive, and H. G. Ruggles- 
B:ise, a Freshman, whom many will remember as the Winchester 
Captain of 1882. The former, who last year made some long scores 
in minor matches, played very good cricket each time, and two 
scores of 66 and 21, against such bowling as that of Flowers, Parn- 
ham, Barnes, and Mr. Robertson, should be a sufficient testimonial 
of his abilities as a batsman. 

The Cambridge eleven, had time allowed, would in all probability 
have defeated a strong eleven collected by Mr. C. I. Thornton, and 
a victory over a team which included the Hon. A. Lyttelton, Messrs. 
A. P. Lucas, A. J. Webbc, Ulyett, Barnes, and Peate, would have 
been, under any circumstances, a very creditable achievement. The 
Cantabs did a very good performance in scoring a total of 317 against 
Peate, Ulyetr, Mr. Rotherham, Barnes, and Mr. Lucas ; but except- 
ing for the display of the Hon. M. B. Hawke ( 14), and Mr. C. T« 
Studd (87}, the display of batting presented no noteworthy features. 
The two batsmen, while they were together, contributed 160 runs, 
and the remaining nine members of the eleven were only account- 
able for 73 runs from the bat. The scoring on both sides was above 
the average, and on both it was rather uneven, as in the second 
innings of Mr. Thornton's eleven, the Hon. A. Lyttelton (115) and 
Mr. A. P. Lucas (40) contributed most of the runs, and the other 
nine batsmen were responsible for an aggregate of 70. Seven bowlers 
were tried by the University Captain, and ten of the other elevea 
tried their hands. On the whole, though, the wicket was a little 
too true for the attainment of good bowling figures, and the most 
successful of the seventeen who were on during the match was 
Ulyett, whose six wickets only cost 58 runs. Considering the 
strength of Mr. Thornton's eleven, the Cantabs made a very credit- 
able show ; but they were not so successful in their next match with 
Yorkshire, that plaved at Cambridge last week, and had the rain not 
prevented play on oaturday, they would in all likelihood have had to 
endure another reverse. They were unfortunate in losing both 
Messrs. J. £. K. Studd and C. A. Smith, so that they could hardly 
be said to have been fully represented either in batting or bowJing. 
The Yorkshire eleven had shown such brilliant all-round cricket 
earlier in the week, against M.C.C. and Ground at Lord's, that they 
were bound to render a good account of themselves, and the Universitr 
did well to get rid of them for a total of 176, more especially taking 
into account the excellence of the wicket. It was the batting, 
though, of the University, rather than its bowling, which proved to 
be disappointing. Mr. C. T. Studd (47 and 15) plaved well each 
time, but excepting the Hon. M. B. Hawke and the Freshman, Mr« 
J. A. Turner, who contributed 37 and 33 respectively in the second 
innings, there was no score of any value. As the match was 
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left Yorkshire were in need of 78 runs to win, with all their ten 
wickets to fall ; and, unless the University could have counted on a 
great slice of luck, the number would not have been difficult to get. 
At present it does not seem as if either University would be very 
strong in bowling ; and if it be true that Mr. C. A. Smith has strained 
himself so severely as in all probability to be incapacitated for the 
rest of the season, the Cambridge -eleven will be seriously weakened. 
Up to the present time County cricket has shown little more 
than that the three northern shires, Yorkshire, Notts, and Lanca- 
shire, bid fair to be as strong as ever. Yorkshire gained a victory, 
of which it has good reason to be proud, at Liord's on the Tuesday 
of the Derby week in its defeat of a strong eleven of Marylebone 
Club and Ground, including Messrs. W. G. Grace^ A. N. Hornby, 
C. T. Studd, Lord Harris, Mr. T. S. Pearson, Barnes, Flowers, 
Pilling, and Rylott. Marylebone in ordinary matches has rarely 
placed a better eleven into the field, and the Yorkshire executive 
has cause to appreciate the compliment. The three first innings 
were singularly level in the matter of scoring, and it is not a little 
singular that the three should all have been within a limit of from 
113 to 125 rii^s. Under the circumstances, with Yorkshire in wane 
of 118 to win, the general impression of a close finish appeared to 
be justified, and with five bowlers like Flowers, Rylott, Barnes, and 
Messrs. Grace and Studd against them, the runs, it was thought, 
would certainly take a great deal of getting. All such ideas were 
altogether falsified by the brilliant batting of Ulyett and Emmett, 
and the two batsmen were credited with one of the very best batting 
performances of recent years. In a little over two hours the runs 
were got, and without the loss of a wicket, Ulyett contributing 79 
and Emmett 35 of the total of 118. Ulyett's batting was some of 
the most powerful he has ever shown, and the cricket of the two 
Yorkshire professionals on the whole of the highest quality. It was 
a famous victory for the county in every sense. Nottinghamshire 
has only as yet figured in one County match and that against by no 
means the full strength of Surrev. With Jones incapacitated, and 
Messrs. Horner and rarfitt not available, the bowling of Surrey was so 
weak that the eleven could never have had any real hope of success. 
Considering their team, they did fairly well to get rid of Notts for 
188, the more so that Barratt, on whom they placed most reliance, 
was altogether out of form. Barratt's one wicket indeed cost 60 
runs, and, but for Mr. Roller, whose five wickets were obtained at 
an expense of only 27 runs, Surrey would have fared very badly. 
In batting, mainly through the fine cricket of Abel, whose 4$ were 
thoroughly well got, the Southerners made a good start and their 
prospects appeared hopeful. Fifty runs were on the telegraph 
board at luncheon time on the first day, but the first innings only 
reached a total of 87, and the second was completed for 43^ so diat 
eighteen wickets only realised an aggregate of 80 runs, or an average 
of 4} runs apiece. Surrey began its season badly on this occasion, 
with a defeat by an inning^ and 58 runs, and this it followed up with 
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two reverses in the next week at the hands of Leicestershire and 
Derbyshire respectively. In neither case was the tean) a represen- 
tative one, but at both places the defeat was owine to the batting 
weakness of the young players introduced into the eleven, and, both 
at Leicester and Derby, the tail made the sorriest of shows. Leices- 
tershire, though they were only victorious by 7 runs, deserve every 
credit for the way in which they played up to the finish, and the 
game there was singularly well contested throughout. At Derby, 
though the Surrey eleven threw an excellent chance away, first by 
bad fielding when they had the game rather in their favour, and 
again bv the utter collapse of the last batsmen in the eleven when 
the crisis came. Had any one been found to stop with Mr. W. W. 
Read in the second innings, Surrey might have pulled through^ but as 
eight of the eleven could together only help their side with an aggre- 
gate of 12 runs, their chance was lost, and Derbyshire won by 
5 1 runs. The victory of Derbyshire reflected the worse on Surrey 
from the £ict that the eleven, with Mr. L. C. Docker away, had been 
subjected to a decisive defeat at the hands of Lancashire by no less than 
an innings and 160 runs. The Derbyshire bowling, with Mycroft away, 
on that occasion had proved so easy that the Lancashire eleven were 
able to reach a large total of 332, Brelsord, who proved so suc- 
cessful against Surrey a few days later, beine mulcted to the extent 
of 60 runs for one wicket. All round the L«ancashire eleven were 
so infinitely superior that the result of the game never was in doubt, 
and the poor show of Derbyshire in this match made their victory 
over Surrey eflPectually demonstrate Surrey's weakness. Three defeats 
in succession by the Surrey eleven had certainly not prepared the 
public for the possibility of the extraordinary scoring, of which they 
were the heroes, in the match against Hampshire at the Oval last 
week. As the centre of the Surrey ground had been altogether relaid 
during the winter, some slight anxiety was felt as to the result of the 
first game on the new turf, and few could have anticipated such 
extraordinary run-getting. Hampshire, on Surrey's recent form, 
were thought to have done very well when their innings closed for 
229, but the wicket, which was the best seen at the Oval for many 
a year, played if anything better as time went on, and the Surrey 
eleven were not dismissed until they had been credited wich the 
extraordinary total of 650 runs. Mr. W. W. Read was badly 
missed just at the close of the first day before he had scored, but he 
never gave the field another chance until he had made 168, and 
perhaps no more extraordinary day's cricket than that of Friday last at 
the Oval has ever been recorded. Three hundred and ten runs were 
scored in three hours, and durine the day 512 were made by Surrey 
without a catch being missed. Maurice Read (91) and Abel (83) botn 
played on when they were well in sight of the hundred, and Barratt, 
the eleventh man, was the only one who failed to get double figures. 
After their ridiculously low scoring in the three previous matches, it 
was certainlva striking illustration of the glorious uncertainty of the 
game to find the Surrey team with the distmction of the highest score 
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ever made in England in a match of importance. The largest total 
in any first-class match is the 775 made by New South Wales ^inst 
Victoria in February 1882, but Surrey's 650 is seven runs more than 
the best previous record in an important match in England, the 64;} 
of the Australians against Sussex last season ; in the three days 977 
runs were scored for 71 wickets. The Whit-Monday match at 
Lord's was originally intended to have been between the Hon. Ivo 
Bligh's Australian team and an eleven of England. This, owing to 
the late return of some of the travellers, was found to be impracd- 
cable, and as a last resource the hackneyed feature of North v. South 
was substituted. With Notts, Lancashire, Surrey, and Sussex, all 
otherwise engaged, neither side could possibly be representative, and 
the Northern eleven mieht more correctly have been named Yorkshire 
with Mr. Hornby and Wild. A fine innings of 64 out of a total of 
128 by Mr. W. G. Grace enabled the South to claim a lead of ij 
runs on the first hands, but after this they never had a look in, and 
with not only the worst of the wicket at the close, but with Mr. 
W. G. Grace absent owing to an injured hand in the second innings, 
their chances were hopeless. Mr. A. P. Lucas was in two hours for 
22 runs in the South's second innings, but on a drying wicket Peate 
was unusually successful, and as the total only reached 64 the North 
were able to claim an easy victory by 170 runs. Mention maybe 
made here of the easy victory of Sussex over Hants at Briehton, and 
of by no means the best eleven over a weak team of Marylebone 
Club and Ground at Lord's last week. Neither of these contests 
gave rise to any very striking features. 

At the general meeting of the Marylebone Club early last month, 
as was anticipated, a warm discussion arose on the method of checking 
the undoubted great increase of late years in the number of bowlers 
whose delivery is open to suspicion. It would be easy to name 
several prominent cricketers whom public opinion declares to be any- 
thing but fair bowlers according to the letter of law 10, but it is only 
with the general principle of the encouragement of an undeniably fair 
style of bowling that we have to deal. The outcome of the expres- 
sion of opinion at the recent meeting at Lord's has been a proclama- 
tion from the Marylebone Committee to the professionals in their 
employ to carry out law 10 in its full spirit and with the utmost rigour. 
The instructions of the M.C.C. to its umpires are that they shall 
no-'ball any bowler whose delivery they may even consider open to 
suspicion, but up to the present time these powers have not been 
exercised at Lord's. It has been justly pointed out that this delect- 
tion of discretion to the umpires may give rise to consideranle 
difficulties. The anomaly of a bowler no-balled by one umpire and 
not by another is quite possible, as has been urged, and already a 
case of this kind has been recorded. It is quite possible that at the 
outset there may be obstacles to be overcome, discrepancies to be 
reconciled, but everyone will admit that action of some kind was 
necessary, and indeed it has been forced on the administrative tribunal 
of cricket by public opinion. The increase in the number of 
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throwers of late years has been very marked^ and in the absence ot 
repressive legislation the evil has been growing* with rapidity. No 
one can possibly dispute that the main aim of bowling is to cultivate 
a proper and legitimate delivery, and any measure which will tend 
towards the reduction of the bastard style, popularised of late by the 
immunity enjoyed by a few offenders, should be thoroughly and loyally^ 
supported by all classes of cricketers. At first, no doubt, there will 
be a little tension in the disinclination of umpires to act with the 
resolution required to carry out the law in its integrity, but if the 
Committee of the Maryleboue Club continue to act with firmness,. 
the general character of modern bowling will soon undergo a material 
change for the better, and the best interests of the game will meet 
with a corresponding advance. 
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The yachting season is thus far in embryo, but there is every indication of 
its being a very good one. Mr. ** Vanduara " Clark, whose magnificent series 
of triumphs with his fine cutter of that name will long be remembered, is to 
try his luck with a yawl this season, and judging from the pains and expense 
devoted to her construction, she should be a pronounced success. Wendur 
is, like Vanduara, an ancient name of Paisley, where Mr. Clark's .industries 
are well known. 

The Yacht Racing Association have adopted the plan of measurement by 
length and sail area^ for some time under consideration. Mr. Jameson's 
amendment to postpone the adoption of the change until the end of the 
season, though reasonable enough, was lost on division ; but, as by a subse- 
quent resolution the new measurement is limited to mixed rig races for the 
present, it will be experimented upon gradually, and by September next 
some fairly accurate opinion of its merits may be formed. Mixed rig races, 
which have now been more or less in vogue for nearly twenty years, were in 
their inception deemed a panacea for most existing inequalities of rig- 
allowance and cognate problems, and certainly it worked well in the main, 
although from time to time palpable injustice has been done by the condition 
that first vessel home determines the rig of the winner. 

This month every available tide is more than full, and from the small 
match of the Kojal Thames on the first, to the annual Barge contest and 
several other events on the thirtieth, there will be no lack of sport between 
Erith and the Mouse. Thus far Buttercup shows herself as great a little 
wonder as ever, though the strength of the opposition last month was not as 
great as had been expected, and her meeting with new vessels of the class 
will be looked forward to with interest. 

At the time of writing the Hanlan-Eennedy rowing match is imminent^ 
that much-discussed event being fixed for the 30th of May at Point of Fines. 
It is not too much to say that over here but one opinion obtains as to the 
result ; indeed, if Kennedy should prove the winner, without any casualty to 
explain Hanlan's failure, the afilur will be reckoned, rightly or wrongly, a 
mere exhibition of finished sculling on the pArt of a couple of its moift skilled 
exponents. Hanlan has now, how^vsr, fcvther work cut out for him, as 
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aaer innumerable pros and cons, he is matohed to row Wallace Ross on the 
18th of next month at Ogdensburg, N.Y., for a stake of 1000 dollars a side. 
Of course in that happy land this amount of money fonns but a portion of 
the rowers' gains, as, what with contributions from the locality, the railway 
companies, and sundiy other sources, a goodly amount is usually found to 
be available for division between the fortunate oarsmen. 

The authorities of the EiDgston Rowing Club have exerdsed wise discretion 
in bringing forwaid their regatta so that it precedes Henley, and the gather- 
in<' at Surbiton on the 9th inst bids fair to be an unusually successful one. 
The principal clubs on the tideway will be well represented, London having 
both senior and junior eights in training ; Thames are expected to do the 
49ame and Twickenham will have at least one crew. No doubt other rowing 
assodations intend putting in appearance, so that with the additional 
strength of the home club there should be a veiy full bill of fare. In view 
of the coming season the London Club rowed trial eights from Chisirick to 
Putney with a couple of crews, both being stroked by a member of the Clan 
Eamshaw. Owing to a contretemps C. Eamshaw's boat got damaged in going 
up to the starting-post, and the crew had to row in a strange craft kindly 
lent them by the North London Club. Under these circumstances the men 
could not be expected to do full justice to themselves, and it is not surprising 
that O. R. Eamshaw led from start to finish. The same evening the trial 
eights of the Thames Club was decided over the same course, and three 
crews being started, the standard of excellence was scarcely as high as when 
but a couple were selected from the likely candidates. We must, ]^owever, 
remember that several old and experienced oarsmen were amongst the 
entries, so the form was fairly good. The race proved a very close one down 
to Hammersmith, where R. U. Smith drew out^ eventually winning .quite 
easily from Drake-Smith, Johnson last Judging from recent exhibitions 
the French contingent are unlikely to be formidable opponents as oaiamen 
this season, grandly as I^L Lein performed with the sculls at Henley last 
July. The annual eight-oared race between the Mame Club and the Paris 
Club was but a poor display, though the former won without being pressed, 
and showed decent second-dass form. Considering the cosmopolitan cha- 
racter of the modem Capua, it is surprising that rowing does not attract 
more disciples, even though the native division remain as disinclined as 
ever to sustained muscular exertion. Remembering the fine character of 
the opportunities afiforded by nature for rowing, both on the Seine and the 
Mame, it does seem a pity that the Saint Cloud waters, which in 1867 were 
the scene of some of the finest oarsmanship both by professional and 
amateur exponents, should be unable to attract anything of better calibre 
♦.Kan the recent exhibition. 

Whether Exeter will again prove formidable at H«nley remains to be seen ; 
but they seem likely to run pretty dose, as in the May races, the boat 
retained the headship without difficulty, and, for Grand Challenge purposefl» 
the doughty Kindersley is again* available. Perhaps, to create a healthy 
amount of excitement at Henley, it were well that the Exeter team did not 
prove so super eminent, as in this case they would contest the Ladies' Plate^ 
which recentiy has been relegated to a somewhat inferior position, and if 
Exeter, the head boat at Oxford, chose, as many of its preidecessors have 
done, to compete for the prise, even after a nearly Identical crew had won 
the Grand, it would be well for the College, and been the Regatta at Henley, 
where the standard for each event cannot be placed too high* The meeting, 
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if it be not so nowadays, oaght to be, as it has for in tbe past generation, 
an agglomeration of the firBt-cIass rowing of the year. On these premises, 
Exeter, whether good enough to win the Grand or no, should oontest the 
Ladies'; for each trophy ought to be taken by the beet available team 
entered. When a crew has won the Grand, on the last day of the Begatta, 
its members are naturally only too glad of an excuse for standing down, 
although practically the same crew be engaged later in the day in a race for 
the Ladies' Plate ; but it would always be better for the interests of sport 
were the winners of the big pot to turn out again, and show their powers in 
a second encounter. It is, of course, difficult to persuade young men, 
inflated with a great victory, to hold themselves in reserve for the acquisi- 
tion of a very minor trophy ; but this, we think, should be attempted, and if 
practicable (a very italicised, capitaUed, and generally remarkable if), the 
result would go fax towards rehabilitating the prestige of the greatest 
amateur rowing Regatta of the world. We, however, scarcely anticipate this 
course being pursued, otherwise Braaenosci who are going for the Ladies, 
would have but a poor chance. 

The Ilex Swimming Club, which, as an association confined to rowers, is 
especially entitled to notice in these columns, bids fair to have an unusually 
successful season. Under the inde&tigable Treasurership of Mr. Montennis, 
of the London Rowing dub, the state of the finances is materially improved, 
and with plenty of skilled swimmers in the ranks, its primary object, that of 
promoting swimming amongst amateur oarsmen, should be advanced apaoe. 
The executive propose to admit as cadets relatives of members, so that the 
young idea may be taught to swim betimes. 

Many habituJet of Henley will have noticed with regret, the death of 
J. H. Moxon, Doctor of Laws, and an eminent legal scholar of Cambridge. 
He was very fond of botany, and left home during the afternoon of the 23rd 
ultimo, with the idea of oeUeoting wild flowers in the fens, after coaching tbe 
First Trinity boat. This duty being fulfilled, he went off, and was noticed 
by some boys, who shortly afterwards missed him, and being surprised at 
this, came to look, and found his body in a driftway, Jiear the 0am, not 
covered with water, so it is probable that he must have been seized with a 
fit, which rendered him incapable of motion, and thus caused suffocation. 
Mr. Moxon formed one of the London Club's Grand Challenge Crew in 1867, 
and took part in a great number of rowing and scuUiog matches. He was a 
good oarsman, considering his weight, which, when in condition, did not 
much exceed ten stone, and retained his fondness for the sport to the last, 
being a regular visitor to Putney during the annual practice of the University 
crews, and on other notable occasions. As a skater, too, he obtained con- 
siderable eminence, and it is in a great measure due to his efforts that the 
National Association has been established on a satisfactory basis. Amongst 
friends and contemporary followers of the sports to which he attached him* 
self, he was uniformly popular, agreeable manners, and a genial disposition 
combining to make him a welcome accession to many cheerful circles. 
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"OUR VAN" 
The Ikvoice.— May Memories. Race Courses. Exhibitions. Academies. 

May Day. Not, however, with pipe or ubor, oor with Amaryllis in the 
shade. No gentle Strephons or yielding Daphnes, only the sober prose of 
Chester Walls and Chester Racecourse, the outline of the Welch mountains, 
the painfully new Cathedral, the pear-blossom about to shed, and the delicate 
red of the apple-blossom just coming into bud. Little changes at Chester! 
The red sandstone crumbles here and there, it may be, but the grand old 
walls are still much as they were when time was younger. The bud and 
blossom is on the same trees, the Dee murmurs over the weir the same 
rippling tune. This morning we fancy that we detect a sadness in the air. 
Chester memories are generally pleasing ones ; why, then, does the murmuring 
Dee give forth a wailing note ? Perhaps we are thinking of absent friends. 
We miss a companion with whom many a time and oft we have walked the 
circuit of the walls, and taken counsel together on many things animate and 
inanimate, human and equine. The bird in the air, the fish in the river, the 
lichen on the wall, the horses on the Roodee, he had much to say about 
each and all. Everything looks smiling on this May morning in the bright 
sun and the pure air. The work of the day has hardly begun. The (isherroan 
is idly watching the drying of his nets by the river side ; the custodian of 
King Charles's tower has not yet unlocked the council chamber; no bugle- 
call sounds from the Castle-yard ; we are alone looking down on the wealth 
of white blossom, and the yet wailing note of the weir is the only sound. 

*' But Linden saw another sight,'* as the late Mr. Campbell remarked 
about an entirely different affair, and we did not come to Chester to look at 
the pear-blossom and listen to the Dee as it ** babbles o'er its pebbles." Our 
Linden, which, if you please, b the Roodee, has certainly another sight to 
show when the population of the city, with a contingent from Manchester 
and other hives of industry, puts in an appearance, on what may really be 
called, without hvperbole, its hi&toric swaixi. How long it has been the 
pastime ground of*^ the inhabitants of Chester we can hardly say. Its name 
implies that it was used for several purposes before the secular arm took it, 
but British Museum records tell us that races had been held thereon as far 
back as 15 II. The prize— there was only one— was then even a Cup, 
supplemented by a silver bell, but a few years later an inventive Mayor and 
Sheriff made three silver cups, two for first and second horses, the third '* to 
be run for by gentlemen on St. George's Day." So Chester was good at 
athletics before, perhaps, its citizens knew the meaning of the word. One 
wonders what sort of horses they were that ran three hundred and seventy-two 
years ago on the historic Roodee — ^what sort of horses, and what sort of 
riders. If such sporting spirit in those far distant times existed among 
Chester citizens, if one •' William Lbter, mercer, then being Mayor, and 
Robert Amery, Sheriff, got made three silver cups," the descendants of these 
wealthy citizens should each endeavour to do something to raise Chester 
Races out of the slough of despond into which for some few years it has beea 
sinking, and the bottom of which it would seem to have reached on this 
anniversary. The " three silver cups " would not, we fear, draw in these 
degenerate days, but their equivalent would. Can the city — it looks a warm 
and substantial city — do nothing to strengthen the hands of the Grand Stand 
proprietors, or we suppose we must now say the Grand Stand Company, 
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Limited, In the way of added money ? The Cup is the Tradesmen's Cup, 
to which we are aware the trades of Chester give a liberal sum ; but the 
<luestion is, could they help to make the other items of the programme a little 
more attractive by a little more money? The Cup, worth five hundred 
sovereigns in specie, is quite large prize enough, and ought to obtain certainly 
a larger support than it does, but some of the minor Selling Plates and 
Handicaps want strengthening. Can this be done ? 

Truth to say, unless something is done, there seems little prospect of any 
more cakes and ale at Chester for the Van Driver or anyone else. We 
have to record a dismal failure in the chief race of the meeting, the most 
wretched field that ever assembled at the post for Chester Cup. To look 
at the long roll of equine worthies whose names are inscribed on the walls of 
the Stand saloon, and then turn our eyes on the half-dozen platers, who were 
doing their promenade in front of it, was to a sportsman a painftil contrast. 
What came we to Chester for, was a natural query. The old haunts and 
surroundings were all there, but the sport was the shadow of a shade. Still, 
out of shadows one gets something now and then, and the shadows that came 
to the post for the Cup gave us a good race. They were a precious lot, the 
half-dozen, truly, only one, Biserta, with any pretension to staying powers. 
She took the Feather Plate over the Cesarewitch course as a two-year-old, and 
in the First Spring had won a Welter Handicap over the Ditch Mile. The 
rest were very doubtful. Greenbank had won over a mile and a half the 
first day, but he beat nothing; still the win was thought good enough, 
for he was favourite on the morning of the race. The Newmarket people 
said either Biserta or Saucy Boy would win, and they were not &o far wrong, 
for as they came into the straight a sheet might almost hcve covered the 
leading four, Biserta having a trifle the best of it, which she kept to the end, 
though Saucy Boy came with such a rush from the distance that he looked 
for a moment or two like overhauling her. However, he only got third, a 
neck behind Beauty, who was the same distance from the winner, while 
Greenbank was close up, so it was a pretty race, and most backers, we 
believe, won their money. The Duke of Westminster won four races with 
three horses, so John Porter returned toKingscIere with a beaming countenance; 
but then when has he not a beaming countenance? There were morning 
pilgrimages to the shrine of Bend Or, who has grown a beautiful horse, and 
poor Doncaster's nose is slightly put out of joint. By the courtesy of the 
Duke of Westminster, some of us were enabled to see the glories of Eaton, 
a pile that now rivals, if it does not excel, that '* Palace in the Peak" which 
the Cavendish's have built to their own honour. Very magnificent is Eaton, 
and very large. 

We do not think we have much more to say about the old meeting. We 
were glad to see Sir Watkin looking so well after his illness, and Lord 
Combermere none the worse of his trip to the West Indies. He had 
divested himself of his beard in bis absence, and came in for much friendly 
chaff and criticism in consequence. There was a very good show of pretty faces 
in the Stand saloon, and though the Eaton and Wynnstay parties were both 
small, — indeed the latter only consisted of two or three old friends, — there 
were most of the old habituh present. Chester ukes a deal of Jctlling in that 
respect. Whatever the sport, people — the better sort, we mean — will flock 
there. It b a hopeful state of affairs that, and if only owners of racehorses 
would support the meeting more than they do, something like the old times 
would come again despite Manchester and all its works. 

Who cares much for the Second Spring? Fond, as our readers must 
know by this time, we are of Newmarket, we can hardly tell why we go to 
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that meeting, except it is to tout the Derby horsey and try and find oat the 
absolutely pure ana simple one — the winner. We don't always do that ; but 
we try. We get up in the rooming and religiously ''do" Beau Bnimmel — 
that b to say, i£ we can see hiro, for Derby favourites have a slippery trick 
of being on the racecourse ade while we are facing the cutUng blast on the 
Warren HilJ. And the wind and the weather on this occasion very much 
militated against amateur touting, eren the professionals not showing in great 
force. And then, when a sdect few or them were on the qui vive one 
morning down by the R.M., it was hard lines to have a message delivered 
to them by Mr. Manning from the Stewards, requesting them to withdraw 
from the immediate proximity of the horses — a message which, though 
delivered in the courteous tone and manner that is second nature to the 
Newmarket Clerk of the Scales, was yet painful to the professionals. They 
had much to say about it to sympathetic and unsympathetic friends, as the 
case might be, but the chief relief to their feelings was the wiring of inflam- 
matory language to the various newspapers they represented. Nothing serious 
came of it, as far as we know, beyond hard words, and perchance a Hide 
extra whisky. 

The sport was dull ; the defeat of Ladislas in the Payne Stakes and ooe 
or two very good matches being the only items of interest. We were glad 
to- see a sort of revival of matching, holding a good match to be one of the 
most exciting of racing events. Few are the matches now, comparatively 
speaking, at headquarters ; and we were fearing that the new generation cared 
not for what their forefatheri were so fond of; but behold, two of our most 
promising young men, Lord Cadogan and Lord Hastings, made one of the 
most old-fashioned matches we have seen for some time, over three miles or 
three miles and a quarter of the B.C* We wbh their tackle had been better, 
as neither Carlyle or Silver Bell have any pretensions to be stayers ; and by 
the way, though we hardly like to criticise the acts of good sportsmen, such 
as are the two noble match-nukers in question, it seems to us hardly sport to 
run horses out of their course. About a mile and a quarter is probably the 
utmost tether of Carlyle and Silver Bell, and the cus bono of running them 
over three miles and a quarter we cannot see. However, it was a very pretty 
match, and gave us a very pretty bit of riding on the part of Cannon and 
Archer. Both had waiting orders, and the race began from about the 
Bushes. Both horses had to be nursed, and Tom managed to reserve a bit 
for the last few strides, and Carlyle won by a neck. Brag v. Reputation 
at a stone was another splendid match, as it turned out, though at first sigHt 
we were inclined to think Lord Willbm Bereslbrd was rash in making 
Reputation give Brag the 14 lbs. His horse had not been running very gimely 
this season, and though perhaps when Bon-jour beat him in the Craven week 
Reputation was a trifle on the big side, yet it struck us he did not struggle 
either then or at Kempton later on. However, he made amends here, and 
a very fine finish it was indeed between the pair, Brag only getting home by 
a not very long head. As we have intimated above, we all did as much 
Derby touting as we could, but the abominable weather was against it, aod 
most of us were content to put up with hearsay evidence of, in the case of 
Beau Brummel, the most conflicting kind. The professional touts were 
much divided in their opinions, and so were the amateurs. According to 
some, he was not doing enough work; according to others, no horse couU 
be going on better.^ We think his friends had a decided majority, but 
among the ranks of his foes there were one or two judges of renown. Erery- 
thing else was more or less favourably reported on. Of course Galliiruy 
The Prince, Gold field, Ladislas, each had hb supporters and detractors-* 
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2 that goes witbont saying — but as to the work they were doings all were 

I agreed. So for the present enough of the Derby, which will form a big 

parcel further on. We must touch upon other ** notions." 
;; What does the big show at Burlington House yield us in the way of 

sporting ''notions"? Truly not much. As we cast our eyes around, trying 
not to see those masterpieces of No. i Gallery, Hook's — two great works 
with the portrait of the artist between them — we wonder where they aref 
'* Skyed," perhaps. Shall we add our secret thought on that supposition ?-- > 
'' so much the better." They really are much fewer in number than usual. 
Mr. Noble, Mr. Lutyens, Mr. Emms, Mr. Douglas, and one or two others 
exhibit, but we miss Mr. Hopkins' excellent pictures of horse and hound. 
Newmarket has been claiming this clever artist s time lately, and he has beeft 
so busy in handing down to posterity Petronels, Dutch Ovens, and other 
future fathers and mothers of our kings to be, that he has had no leisure for 
the Academy. And here we must begin by expressing our belief that 
though of course there are some fine pictures on the walls (strange and sad 
would it be indeed if there were not), the exhibition is one of die worst we 
have seen in the last two or three years. And we say this remembering 
Hook's two beautiful canvases referred to above, which, with his own 
portrait by Millais most appropriately set between them, fix the eye as you 
enter the first gallery. Notbmg more excellent, in our humble judgment, 
than ' Catching a Mermaid ' (surely this comes under the head of aport, so 
we may notice it), and the companion * Love Lightens Toil ' (a picture of 
out-door life at least, so we may notice that)^ has been seen from the hand 
pertaining to the grand old face that looks at you from between the two 
piaures. We have seen it stated by experienced critics that, admirable as is 
Mr. Hook's work in the Academy this year, it is not surpassed by his 
jMrevious efforts. This may be. But still it is hard to believe, as we gaze 
on the green sward, the rocks, the chubby children, the mother, the sea- 
green water of the Devonshire (?) coast, that we have looked on anything better 
from his hands. The portrait, too, of the painter by Millais, what a noble 
head and grand picture it makes ! It is with difficulty that yon tear yourself 
away from these three pictures, and plunge on in search of the inevitable 
hunting canvas that we know we shall come upon. We are glad to escape 
^ The rrivate View,' a collection of portraits more or less bad, and it is not 
until we reach Gallery 6 that we find out the first ' After a Long Run,' 
hounds on their benches, with a fiix terrier who has shared in the work. 
The expression of fatigue in the hounds is well given, and the terrier hat 
evidently had the best of it. < A Spill,' by Mr. J. R. Reid, is meant perliaps 
for a good picture, but the subject is ill-chosen, and the *^ spill " is of so mild 
a character (an old gentleman has tumbled off his horse and made his wrist 
bleed), that the picture excites a smile. But perhaps this was the artist's 
intention. * Otter-hounds in Full Cry ' (Noble) might have been better hung, 
for it has wonderful life and power about it. The hounds are running, and 
there b a dash about them such as Mr. Noble has never surpassed, if he has 
e<|ua]led. We liked 'Palmam Qui Meruit Ferat,' by Mr. Caldwell, a 
picture in which there is much humour and originality. A fox's brush, 
just obtained after a presumably good run, has been left in an anteroom and 
discovered by some puppies, one of them gravely walking off wi^ it, 
attended by the other two. A good deal of quaint character about it, and 
the details are well lepreaenttd. Mr. Lutyens' portrait of Mr. Rolleston is' 
the only M.F.H. in the Academy; and quite a relief is the contrast of the 
well set up fignve of the kte Master of the Soudi Notts, with his easy natural 
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seat, to others we remember in former years. The honnds are well drawn 
picking out the line ; the whip and his horse are both good, and indeed the 
whole picture b one of the best of its kind we haye seen for some time. 

Pictures of animal life unconnected with sporting abound. Amoog them 
we singled out the ' Passion and Patience ' of Mr. Noble, two horses in a 
blacksmith's forge ; one a grey, all passion ; the other a bay, a model of 
ptience ; both horses admirably drawn. ' Tiger Shooting in the Terai,' by 
Mr. Herbert Johnson, is a large canvas that will attract attention from the 
fkct of its being an incident in the Prince of Wales's Indian tour, and con- 
tains portraits of H.R.H. and most of his companions. The animals, 
elephants and tiger, are well drawn, but unfortunately, as is often the case in 
this description of picture, the portraits are unrecognisable. Of course «e 
see who b meant for the Prince, and we can form an accurate guess at Jung 
Bahadoor, but the others are shadows. Mr. Waller, in 'The Day of 
Reckoning,' has chosen a sad subject. A country gentlem'kn of the last 
century b witnessing from hb hall-door the dispersion of hb horses and 
hounds at auction, by order of the Sheriff, and a groom has led up a brown 
and a chestnut, evidently two ^vourite horses, for the Squire's wife to give 
them a last caress. Anything connected with the loss of old fiivoorites, 
horse or hound, b touching, and Mr. Waller has flung a good deal of pathos 
into his picture. The remorseful, haggard face of the Squire, the grief- 
stricken wife, and the careless-looking groom, are all well depicted. Another 
picture we roust mention, ' The Ruling Passion ' (L. J. Pott), which has 
some quaint humour about it : a gouty old gentleman and hb friends hariog 
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subjects. Mr. Sidney Cooper b Mr. Sidney Cooper ; we can say no more. 
If our readers do not know his animals by thb time, they know nothing. 
* Friends or Foes,' of Mr. P. Morris, two children surrounded by &llow- 
deer in a park, is a pretty picture ; and there b another of Mr. Carter's which 
we had passed over, ' Autumn Echoes,' unfavourably hung, but full of life 
and vigour. 

On the whole, we think a feeling of disappointment came over us after as 
long a survey as we could manage of the walls of Burlington House. We 
had not learned much from our labours. Take some half-dozen pictures— 
the two of Hook's we have mentioned, the landscapes of Keeley Habwelle, 
one or two of Briton Riviere, the lovely • Vestal ' of Sir Frederick Lcighton, 
the portraits of Millab and Herkomer, — and what remains? A confused 
mass of subjects in which there b little of invention and less of beauty, no 
teaching ; here and there a smattering of pathos and passion, but generally ao 
absence of life and movement most remarkable. Of course there are some 
fine pictures, but among the 1500 or more in the Academy, how many shall 
we, after a return vbit or two, carry away in our mind's eye, and see again 
when the Exhibition of thb year b a thing of the past i 

We had only time for a flying visit to the new home of the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, in Piccadilly ; a handsome habitation, up perhaps 
too many flights of stairs, but the show amply repays for the climb. There, 
too, Keeley Habwelle shines, great in water-colours as in oils, and hb land- 
scapes are among the gems of the gallery. And if our hunting readers want 
to see hunting pictures they must go there, for there Randolph CaMecott 
shows us that, while with a keen appreciation of the humours oftthe hnnting- 
field, he also b a master of the more prosaic phase of the sport. Most of our 
readers have enjoyed and laughed at hb sketches of country life in the 
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'^Graphic' and other illustrated journals, but on the walls of the Institute 
they will find the moving incidents of the field treated in a more serious 
fashion, but still with here and there the ludicrous side, in which the artist 
so much excels, apparent There are some half-dozen of Mr. Caldecott's 
pictures in the galleries that cannot fail to attract notice. He is such an 
admirable delineator of the seat and style of the well-to-do farmer, also the 
Lumpkin squire — though, by-the-way, the latter character is putting back 
the dial of Ahaz a few years, — the ** hard " man and his reverse — that we 
wish we could meet the painter at Burlington House. We sadly want a 
painter or two who can depia men and horses going across country, with 
here and there a little relict to the serious business of the sport. This b 
where Mr. Caldecott shines. 

But all academies and galleries yield the /ox to the great show at South 
Kensington, that bewildering coDglomeration of things on the waters and 
beneath them, called the Fisheries Exhibition. Some talented writers in the 
daily press have, with an aptitude for grasping order out of chaos that excites 
our envy, given detailed accounts of everything to be seen there, but the out- 
come or two hurried visits has only left on the ' Van Driver s ' mind an impres- 
sion of fishing-nets, punts, life-boats, baby oysters, Chinese dragons, endless 
rows of pickled fish in bottles, salmon ladders, sea anemones, and sixpenny 
fish-dinners. There are a great many other things, and the only question is 
how to see them all, and tabulate them in your mind. Perhaps when we 
have paid South Kensington two or three additional visits, and have lundhed 
with Bertram and Roberts, with a stipulation for that wonderful Norwegian 
haddock ; spent two or three hours in the Aquarium ; talked with the 
beaming Ah Singh in the Chinese department ; mastered the whole mystery 
of salmon rearing ; bought two or three dozen fishing-rods, and entered into 
honourable relations with one, or indeed all, of the young women engaged 
in weaving herring-nets for the Great Grimsby Net Company, — we shall 
feel ourselves in a position to instruct ' Baily ' readers in the mysteries of the 
great show. Some few details we can speak of; and first of all, as it is near 
the entrance, the Fbh Market — a most delightful place, where we felt we 
could buy really cheap fish, and thereby injure our natural enemies the West 
End fishmongers. Of course we forget those minor details, the half-crown 
entrance (our first visit was on a Wednesday), the cab there and back, &c., 
and hugged ourselves at the idea of salmon '^ out of the middle" at eighteen- 
pence a pound. Prawns too, and the young and festive lobster in his own 
month of May, all was to be had — well, not quite for the asking, but on 
moderate terms. The great feature of the market is the quantity and rarity 
of the dried fish exhibited. We thought we knew most of those appetizing 
incentives to thirst, but there were some forms new to us, and so temptingly 
displayed in barrels, jars and bottles, that we wanted to buy enough to have 
kept an effete <' masher " (the popular idea b that the individual so called 
lives on the saltest of kipj)ers and champagne) in food for the term of his 
*' masher " existence. The Fish Market is certainly a thing to be seen. 
Then we felt bound to halt in the hall near the entrance, where there are 
many beautiful objects, prindpally pictures relating to the gentle art. Very 
clever and humorous is the * Thursday ' of Mr. W. D. Sadler — a canvas that 
has been in the Academy, if we remember rightly, --depicting monks fishing 
for their Friday's dinner in the monastery pool. One jovial brother has just 
hooked a splendid carp (we think) and a comrade is stooping down with hb 
landing-net ready, while others stand by with much interest depicted on their 
faces. Seated near the successful angler is a monk who has evidently not 
yet been favoured with a bite, and his look askance of sour disappointment at 
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the good fortune of his brother monky is irresistibly funny. The whole 
painting is good indeed. A beautiful case of coral ornaments, some of them 
unique, attracts great attention ; and here we may say that in the Italian 
court there are some most exquisite cameos and earrings in coral, with a 
di^play of Roman and Neapoliun jewellery that will draw all lovers of an, 
though some of the objects may seem a little out of place in a fishery exhibitioo. 
Shells, however, are one of the products of the sea, and the ocean has, as far 
as we know, rendered up all its treasures to adorn South Kensington. The 
coral in the Italian court is most beautiful, and very interesting is the whole 
process of the coral industry there shown, from the coral in its rough state, 
coral nets, down to the charming little works of art carved out of it. 

In the same hall, near the entrance, Mr. Rowland Ward, the well-known 

naturalist of Piccadilly, has a case of table cutlery and ornaments made 

principally from lobster-shells and claws. We cannot say they were things 

of beauty, though the ingenuity dbplayed is creditable. A carving-knife 

with a lobster-daw for a handle hardly comes up to our notions of what 

table requisites should be, but perhaps we are wrong. Out of the ball 

stretches a long gallery given up to British sea fisheries and their works. It 

is full of all sorts of wonderful and interesting things, from the cobble of 

Grace Darling to the smallest net used in fishing. The number of boats b 

bewildering ; the piles of ropes and yarns give forth an odour of on-boaid- 

ship. We have above alluded to the pleasing-looking young women from 

GRut Grimsby, who with nimble fingers work away at the herring-nets, to 

the admiration of beholders ; and then from this gallery branches off that 

important part of all exhibitions:, the refreshment department. There Messrs. 

Bertram and Roberts give their wonderfully good hot and cold luncheons 

and dinners; and there, too, is the sixpenny fish repast called either luncheon 

or dinner, according to the feelings and habits of the partakers thereof We 

thought it our duty to go in for the liberal sixpennyworth that Baroness 

Burdett Coutts has organised for the benefit of the million who will flock to 

South Kensington in the coming months. It was a tremendous struggle to 

get in, but recognised by a friendly con&table we at length managed it, and 

duly partook of some fried plaice. Very well-intentioned is the idea, and 

no doubt the people will largely avail themselves of it. For us, as the 

gentleman who had patiently sat out ' Macbeth ' by a provincial company, 

remarked, '^ One such fun is enough." 

The Aquarium when finished and stocked will be very interesting ; that 
and the fish-culture, indeed, will perhaps be the most interesting departments 
at South Kensington. Who does not feel deeply about oysters ? We can 
see them here in their babyhood and gradual growth to maturity, which we 
believe they attain at the age of five years. In a series of miniature tanks 
we see first the young oyster about the size of a silver penny, and can follow 
its gradual growth to the period when he is fit for the food of man. There 
are plenty of people connected with this branch of the Exhibition to give 
every explanation to visitor^, and both there and at the model breeding-ponds 
of Lord Exeter, and Mr. Charles Capel of the Foot Cray Fishery, there 
is a constant stream of visitors. The breeding and rearing of salmon is 
shown in many instances. Alderman Cail, of Newcastle, shows models of 
salmon passes and ladders, by which system the heaviest spawn-laden salmon 
can surmount any obsucle in rivers. This is roost ingenious. Here, too, 
the Duke of Portland sends models of a fish-hatching . house, and Mr. 
Chambers, of Lowestoft, a model of a fish-culture establishment for I00,ooc 
salmonidae, where we see the hatching apparatus for them and other fish ; 
vases for hatching deep-sea floating eggs, such as cod, and adhesive egg?» 
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soch as herring. In fact, thts branch of the Exhibition will folly occupy 
one day to see all its wonders thoroughly. 

We wanted to linger in the Chinese court and talk to Ah Singh, who 
could, we feel sure, have told us a lot of things, including the winner of the 
Derby, only there was a slight difficulty as to the mode of conversation that 
prevented the otherwise feast of reason. Then we drifted away rudderless, 
as it were (for to carry the big catalogue on a hot day is not to be thought 
of), and wandered into Dutchland and admired the fishing-nets, with which 
an example has been set all through the Exhibition, and then wandered into 
Canada and the United States, and then got among the Esquimaux and 
Polar bearS) the transition from which to a New Zealand Mrar-canoe was not 
in the least surprising. In fact, by the time you have been some hours at 
South Kensington, you 'cease to be astonished, and take things, from the 
luminous skeleton o( the whale (by the way, what whale ?), down to a col- 
lapsible punt, *' in a quiet sort of way." The show of boats is wonderful : 
life-boats, war canoes, caracks, punts, dingeys, from apparently every nation 
with a sea-board under heaven ; and in this department the Royal State Barge, 
built in the reign of King James I., and now high and dry in the Con- 
servatory, should be seen, if only for the sake of the calves of the Royal 
Waterman in attendance. The Guano Company have a house all to them- 
selves, but into that we did noi penetrate. A line must be drawn some- 
where, and we drew ours at guano. On the occasion of our second vbit, of 
which due notice will be given to the General Committee, we think we 
shall also- draw one at the Sixpenny Fish Dinner. In conclusion we may 
add that Bertram and Roberts have nmerous huffett^ and that every form of 
liquid refreshment can there be procured. Need we say more ? 

From South Kensington to the Magazine b but a step. We have, we 
will suppose, improved our minds at the former place, and we will feast our 
eyes on " the pride of life " at the latter. Twenty-eight coaches all of a row 
is always a sight ; a procession of them, one that can only be seen in this 
country. That settled and granted, we take leave to think that the component 
parts of the spectacle, when the Coaching Club held its first meer for the 
season on the 19th of last month, were open to criticism, and hardly deserving 
of the lavish praise bestowed by the pens of many gifted writers upon them. 
There was a wonderful amount of gush over it, and the adjectives used were 
extraordinary, not only over the coaches, but over the people who came 
to see them, which was about the average show, perhaps a little above, of 
the gentle and simple that flock to the Magazine on these occasions. We 
doubt much if the gathering was altogether so '* aristocratic " as some writers 
imagine. There were a great many ladies and gentlemen there, no doubt ; 
but the " aristocracy " of Bloomsbury and Upper Clapton, the nobility and 
gentry of Clapham and Camberweil, go in for these shows quite as much as 
their West End congeners. The naive remark of a writer in an evening 
daily, to the effect that nearly all the carriages (he called them '* landaus ") 
drawn up by the Serpentine were *' embellished with armorial bearings," was 
very amusing ; and the same writer was also much struck with the appearance 
of " gentlemen faultless in apparel as in behaviour,** which was very nice. 
After this, that he saw perfection in every coach and coachman, team, and 
harness, goes without saying. But why did he call a coach ^' a trap," and 
speak of the colours of the horses as " varying tints " ? Was there no ** reader " 
at the evening journal of wide circulation to overhaul the " copy " of the 
brilliant writer, more at home, we should say, at a flower show than a meet ? 
We trust that when the Four-in-Hand come to the Magazine some less 
gifted being may be on 'Maily " duty. 
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The show was a good show, but we have seen better. There were some 
half dozen teams that could not well be beaten, and there were a good maay 
more than half-a-dozen that could. Sir Talbot Constable's chestnuts, the 
black browns of Lord Hothfield, Mr. Gassiot with three chestnuts and 
a roan, Mr. Henry Brassey with dark browns, Lord Charles Beresford with 
bays. Colonel Thursbv with chestnuts, Mr. Deichman with bays (what has 
become of hb short-legged browns, we wonder?), and Mr. Seager Hunt's 
browns, were all, in our humble (pinion, very good indeed. Coachmen, to(v 
with here and there an exception, drove most of the coach teams, and that 
was something. The Badminton Club coach had a good load, and " the 
Major," with great self-denial, was on the box. But ** his 'art," as Mrs. 
John Wood used to sine, ** his 'art was true to Poll," and he would rather 
have been on the ** Old Times," than wearing the buff and blue, we feel 
convinced* Royalty was there, from the Princess with her daughters to the 
Prince with his sons — from the Duke and Duchess of Connaught to the 
Duke and Duchess of Teck. The procession was long, of course, but spoilt 
here and there by that fatal fault of not keeping distance, which has marred 
so many meets. It may seem a small thing, but as long as coaching meets 
continue, and processions form part of the show, the keeping of distance 
between the coaches is a very important factor. This is, we will not say 
utterly lost sight of, but at best carelessly remembered. Sometimes jon see 
a man " into the boot " of the coach before him, then comes a long mteml, 
hiatus valde deflemdus^ because it terribly spoils the effect ; and then the voa 
"^ into the boot " again. It is an easy thing to do, we think ; or, if it b 
not easy, why, then, instruction must be given. As it b now, the mere 
keeping of distance spoils what, under other circumstances, would be a gnnd 
show* 

Away from the heat and hurry of the town, Alexandra Park Horse Show 
b always a pleasant outing, and this year it was favoured with glorious 
weather. It is strange that the Show does not attract a larger number of 
spectators ; but, at this season, there is so much to be got through in the 
way of pleasure, and Muswell Hill is a bit too far from St. James's Street. 
The entries were never so numerous in all the classes, and there were many 
good-looking horses amongst them, but we never were so much out in our 
judgment as upon this occasion. We flatter ourselves upon having a pretty 
taste in horses, but to our surprise many well*known prize^takers were 
turned out of the ring quite early. In the four-year-old class the judges did 
not even commend Mr. Battam's Lady Skiffington, as sweet a mare, and 
as good a mover, as you often set eyes upon. A well-known exhibitor bid 
Mr. Battam 500/. for her before she entered the ring. Then, if action and 
manners count for anything in a hack, why did the judges take no notice 01 
Mr. H. Rice's Knight of Athol, by Blair Athol ? We were not surprised 
to hear that the horse had been bought the following week for 500/ , to 
carry a lady in the Park. It is perhaps as well that we do not all like the 
same thin^ ; and, in our own case, possibly too many good dinners might 
have made us a bit bilious and fault-nnding. 

Our contributor ^ Borderer " has, we see, committed the atrodiv of 
publishing a novel, which Messrs. Maxwell have just issued to the world in 
a cheap form : ^ Foils and Counterfoils ' is its title, and it treats, we need 
not sa^, of sporting. The hero is the son of a big city merchant, and the 
story illustrates the old dogma, Facilu deseeniu* jiveml Of good angels in 
the story there are more than one, and we envv the hero hb almost unde- 
served luck in gaining the interest, and eventually the love, of such a sweet, 
undeniable girl as Lady Dorothy Chance. The plot is well worked out, 
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and *' Borderer" has not belied himself in making a sensible, gentlemanlike 
story, not oyer coloured or belarded with unnecessary ssthetidsm. The 
book is sure of a place in many a sportsman's library and lady's table. 

" * F6dora ' b a grand plav," were the first words said to us after wit- 
nessing the performance lately produced at the Haymarket Theatre by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft ; and it is seldom that expectations kept on tiptoe are 
so fully realised as we find them in M. Sardou's Anglicised version of the 
drama which had such a successful run for four months at the Vaudeville in 
Paris, and, under a somewhat modified form, is translated by Mr. Herman 
Merivale in a highly judicious manner, without losing an iota of the interest 
which so often suffers from adaptation to suit our English taste. Of the plot 
it b needless now to speak, as most of our readers must already know the 
scene b laid in Russia, and the whole dramatic interest lies in the vendetta 
of a Russian Princess, who brings down judgment on her own head by seeking 
the destruction of a man she denounces to the police as the murderer of her 
lover. We have watched Mrs. Bernard Beere with interest irom the time 
when she gave a somewhat monotonous recitation of *' The Queen of the 
May," at the Olympic or Globe, we forget which, to her representation of 
Jane Eyre, when she really showed the stuff that was in her, and we were, 
therefore, not wholly unprepared for the progress she has made in histrionic 
art Mrs. Beere's personal qualifications are greatly in her favour. Her voice 
is melodious, and every movement is graceful as the Sol herself, whose get- 
up and impersonation of Fedora she has studied so successfully in Parb, that 
we are reminded forcibly of the great French actress, especially in the third 
and founh acts, where Mrs. Bernard Beere achieves a genuine triumph and 
holds her audience in breathless excitement by her display of intense dramatic 
feeling and passionate despair. 

The critics have been rather severe on Mr. Coghlan for extreme sup- 
pression, and he has doubtless profited by these remarks since hb earlier 
representation of the lover, Loub Epanott, for certainly there b no longer 
any lack of fire and passion in the two last acts, and Mr. Coghlan has oppor- 
tunity for some very forcible acting. 

Mrs. Bancroft has a part that suits her exactly as a charming widowed 
Russian Princess, whose sole object in life b to kill time and engage herself 
to innumerable suitors till the right one appears in the diplomat Jean de 
Siriex, a role acted with much artbtic judgment by Mr. Bancroft, whose new 
'* make-up " was so effectual that we recognised him only by hb voice. AU 
the minor characters are well-cast, the piece b elaborately mounted, and the 
costumes are of the most gorgeous texture and quality. 

The revival of ' The Danischeffs ' at the Court Theatre is a great success* 
Russian scenes and plots seem to be in vogue, and gain additional interest 
from passing events in that country at this time. The great object of this play 
— somewhat altered from the original by Lord Kilmorey's version — is to 
show up the miseries entailed by serfdom ; and Mr. Clayton's quiet, patient 
endurance, and touching devotion as the serf Osif has lost none of its power 
since he last assumed the character. It is Mr. Conway who, as the young 
Count, agreeably surprises us by an increased amount of earnestness and 
force, which becomes really impassioned in the second act, on the discovery 
of his mother's treachery. Miss Louise Moodie's Countess is painfully 
characterbtic of the haughty class she represents, and Mbs Marion Terry s 
impersonation of the suffering heroine b truly pathetic. 

Miss Carlotta Addison well pourtrays the designing Russian Princess, and 
Mr. Arthur Cecily as the counterplotting French Atuche, creates a pleasing 
diversion from the more serious business, as do also Mr. H. Kemble and 
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Mr. Mackintosh by their clever interpretation of the parts assigned to them. 
Mr. Clayton is indeed fortunate in the support of a casce that allows no 
minor character to be unimportant ; and with every detail of the rmse em scene 
carried out to perfection, and costumes lavish as Russian luxury, what more 
can be desired to ensure well-earned success ? 

Of the opera we know little, only that new tenors come and go without 
creating much sensation (alas ! for the days of Neale and Giuglini), whilst 
we are rich in the abundance of prima donnas at the one house this season. 
We heard Madame Lucca in ^ Carmen " last week, and own to some dis- 
appointment, both as to her singing and her acting of that character, possibly 
because we could not forget the original exponent of that versatile young 
woman Carmen, Minnie Hauk, who made the part her own, and gave it a ^ 
which was hardly attained even by Trebelli, charming though she was ; 
and still more did we miss the abandon so indispensable to the daring 
gipsy girl, and slightly pourtrayed in the two first acts of the opera by 
Madame Lucca. In the third act our expecutions were better realised, and 
both soprano and tenor did themselves more justice; but we could not help 
thinking the honours of the evening fell to that popular favourite, Del 
Puente, who made his first appearance of the season that night as the 
Toreador, and had a tremendous reception. Signor Travelli has some 
good high notes, but, as we said before, tenors are scarce, and it is useless to 
make comparisons. The royal box was full of royalty that night, a goodly 
show of princes and princesses; but surely times are changed since our 
eyes were dazzled by the display of diamonds that used to adorn the fair 
wearers after a drawing-room day. We could not but remark how dull and 
sombre was the effect of the demi-toilette now so convenient, but not con- 
ducive to the brilliant appearance of the Opera House. 

Speaking of amusements, we spent a vety agreeable two hours at St. 
James's Hall with Mr. O. Capper, whose drawing-room entertainment in 
three parts was given for the first time before a London audience, and 
consists of just enough good conjuring, a recitation and musical sketch, 
pleasantly delivered, and lastly, the great attraction of the programme, the 
art of thought-reading. In this highly interesting operation Mr. Capper was 
eminently successful, and without the possibility of collusion, illustrated the 
power of one mind over another in a very astonishing manner. The subject 
is one bordering so nearly on the supernatural that general interest must be 
excited ; but there is no pretence of spiritualism^ or any other but natural 
though surprising phenomena for the result of Mr. Capper's clever experi- 
ments, which we hope to witness again ere long, and his unconventional 
gentlemanly demeanour is a sure passport to public favour. 

Epsom. Blue skies, heat and dust — ^such was the gorgeous transformation 
scene with which our great race meeting was ushered in. The previous 
week had not been without a suspicion of frosts at night, and certainly there 
had been cold days, but with that meteorological suddenness peculiar to our 
climate all this was changed, and we walked up from a tiny cottage, 
embowered in laburnums and thorn blossoms, possessed by the Van Driver 
for the term of his Epsom existence, through lanes whose shade was 
welcome, and emerged on to the downs to find that the sweet summer time 
was indeed come, and with it that fine original thirst which in old days used 
to set in at Epsom and continue — well, for an indefinite period, certainly up 
to Goodwood. So we began our great, but not our greatest, race meeting 
under the most favourable surroundings, and if we could have solved the 
burning question of the hour, and been able to tell what number Mr. Clark 
would hobt over hb box on the eventful day, we should have been blessed 
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indeed. But the great race, the nearer its time approached, the more 
difficult did it look. The downfall of Beau Brummel, far from making the 
problem clearer, only increased the difficulty of the q. e. d. Granted that 
LfOrd Hastings' horse was much better class than an ]^ thing in the race, his 
winning only looked a question of health, and when lameness developed 
itself, with its accompanying stoppage in work, the difficulty of picking the 
winner from the three or four all-together horses that remained taxed the 
judgment of the most able students of form. When three or four horses 
have little more than heads between them the task of selection tries our 
analysts very highly. Galliard, Gold fit Id, and The Prince, with what we 
might almost call a newcomer in St. Blaise, formed the quartet from which 
they must choose. To put the two G*s for places was a pretty sure tip, 
but ^* No. I " was as difficult to discover as the arch-conspirator going by 
that title. However, some of our instructors pulled through with St. Blaise, 
and more than cne would have done a highly successful of one, two, three, 
but for the unexpected interposition of Highland Chief, about whom no one, 
but his stable, thought or cared. 

The paddock (we are weary of reminding our readers of the fact) is a 
welcome refuge, a green oasis in the dusty Epsom Sahara ; and yet, strange 
to say, though the concurrent testimony of stand, railway, and police officials 
make the attendance on the Derby Day the biggest on record, the paddock 
was far from crowded. This was curious, to say the least, but still it was a 
great place of meeting for friends and acquaintances as usual, and those who 
were there could tout the horses without hindrance. It is singular there was 
not more curiosity evinced to see Beau Brummel, who for some time had the 
paddock all to himself. Whether people had made up their minds that he 
was as good as dead, and not worth troubling themselves about, we cannot 
say, but there he was, looking anything but dead, on the contrary, very much 
alive, and as grand a specimen of the racehorse as anyone would wish to see. 
Beyond his being a little above himself, evidently from want of work, there was 
Dothing the matter with him that the spectator could discern. He walked 
proudly about, the observed of all observers, sound apparently in wind and 
limb, and must have made his opponents, if any there were there, nervous. 
Highland Chief, though not in good odour in Tattersalfs ring, attracted a 
good deal of attention in the paddock, where he looked a very diffisrent horse 
from what he did on the Two Thousand day. He was bigger and twice as 
muscular ; but his running in the Guineas, for which he had been heavily 
supported, more especially by his trainer, had been so bad that few people 
thought about him, and icx) to 6 might have been easily obtained. Galliard 
only walked through the paddock down to the starting-post, he being much 
too excitable a gentleman to stand mobbing ; but Ladislas, as common-looking 
a horse as we ever saw run for a Derby, was there, and the peacocky Prince, 
a very flash customer, and Laocoon looking as if he was one of those horses 
whose day is not yet, but good enough to win races perhaps by Ascot time 
or a little later on. St. Blaise was a different horse too since the First 
Spring. John Porter had got off him what there was to be got, and there 
remained his grand quarters and propelling power. If an exception could be 
taken to him, it was his upright pasterns that did not look like coming down 
a hill, but then they run in all forms. Goldfield was in the paddock, but we 
did not see him. Those who did were much taken with his appearance, and 
he and Beau Brummel and Galliard were voted by common consent the 
gentlemen of the party. 

A splendid race, as fine an one as ever run for the Derby — that, we 
hink, was the general opinion of winners and losers. Many exciting 
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moments between the time Mr. McGeorge dropped his flag and Mr. Clark 
hobted the winner's number. Not long the interval between, but crowded 
with hopes and fears, an interval that sends the blood coursing through the 
veins of the most sluggish, that brings the lustre to the eye of the oldest. 
It is always thus. We may affect not to feel much interested about the race 
the day before it u decided, but when the field is at the post, and we see 
the white flag raised, then do our hearts begin to throb, and all our afiected 
lack of interest goes to the winds. Eleven runners do not make up a bril- 
liant show, but the small field had one advantage — we are not kept long in 
suspense. At the first attempt the starter was successful, and away they 
streamed up the hill and through the furzes, Bon Jour and Sigmophone, 
in the interests respectively of Ladislas and Goldfield, making the ruaniog, 
and the favourites lying well up, with the exception of Galliard and St. 
Blaise, who were in the rear division. At the top of the hill Sigmophone 
was done with, but Bon Jour led the field at a good pace round Tattenham 
Corner and to the road, where he retired, and almost immediately St. Blaise 
shot to the front, next the rails, followed by Galliard, Goldfield, Beau 
Brummel, The Prince, Highland Chief, and Ladislas, the last-named being 
the first to give way. In the straight, too, Prince compounded, and Beau 
Brummel looked so well on the upper ground that he momentarily struck 
terror or inspired hopes, according to circumstances. But a quarter of a 
mile from home he stopped suddenly, and Goldfield soon after giving way, 
the race looked like a match between St. Blaise and Galliard, when suddenly 
Highland Chief appeared upon the scene, as if from the clouds. With a 
tremendous rush, for which Webb had been nursing him, he seemed to be 
overhauling St. Blaise (he soon passed Galliard) at every stride, and when, 
amidst intense excitement, the chair was passed, there came a moment or 
two of almost painful suspense until the winner's number was hoisted. We 
were in a very good position for seeing the finish, and were under the im- 
pression, shared by a good many round us, that Highland Chief had just got 
up. When ^' No. 7," that showed us St. Blaise had won, appeared above 
Mr. Clark's box, there burst forth a great cheer, which we do not think 
would have been heard, at least not in such volume, if Highland Chief's 
number had gone up. St. Blaise answered Wood's call with great gameness, 
or else it is highly probable Lord Ellesmere's horse would have won. The 
slightest exhibition of the white feather, and the second would have been 
first. As it was, both Wood and Webb deserve the highest praise for dieir 
riding ; Wood for the boldness with which he took his place on the rails, at 
some risk, on coming into the straight, and Webb for reserving Highland 
Chief for the final rush. His trainer had a suspicion of his stamina, but 
perhaps in the Leger he may show himself a worthy descendant of bb 
•grandsire. 

That the reversal of the Two Thousand form provoked comment goes 
without' saying. But we ought to be accustomed, by this time, to incon- 
sistent public running. We have had enough of it this season, early as it is, 
some inexplicable, except for one explanation ; some more easy to account 
for. We think the apparent inconsistei cy of the running of St. Blaise and 
Highland Chief, in Guineas and Derby, comes under the latter head. St. 
Blaise, in the Guineas, was untrained ; Highland Chief, on the other hand, 
was trained to death. Porter was able, in the interval between the First 
Spring and Epsom, to take off everything that was superfluous from his 
horse ; Charles Archer was able to put on what he lacked at Newmarket 
This, we think, is the solution of what some people persist in thinking 
mysterious running. For the rest, it was only wonderhil how well Beau 
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Brummel ran under the circumstances, while, as we never expected The 
Prince to cut a prominent figure, we were not surprised at his failure. 
Galliard's and Goldfield's form was true to the letter, and we never had any 
opinion of Ladislas. The win was a yery popular one, and Lord Alington 
and Sir Frederick Johnstone came in for many congratulations on the good 
Fortune that in their case had been so long in coming. 

We haye often wondered why no painter has ever thought of transferring 
to canTas the lawn at Sandown Park ; but at length one has been found, and 
Mr. Sleigh, of Jermyn Street, assisted by some well-known artists, b rapidly 
completing what will be, we beliere, a very effective and taking picture. 
He has chosen a day in midsummer, when the park b at its brightest, and 
graced b^ the presence of the Prince and Princess — society has flocked to 
the trystmg. The background of wood and warren b well set on, while on 
the lawn there are all the well-known faces we are accustomed to see on the 
Sandown big days. In addition to the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
iDuke of Albany, and other royalties, there are some excellent likenesses of 
noble sportsmen, and, be it added, sportswomen. Here and there b one 
face with a greater resemblance to the original than another, and we think 
Sir Wilford Brett must have had some private sittings. It b the man him- 
self. Lord Dorchester, General William^ Lord Clonmell, Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. Leslie Walker, Lord Rossmore, &c., are among the happy efforts of 
the artbts, and we only trust Mr. Sleigh may be able to accomplish his task 
before the season is on the wane. 

The Horse Show b on us as we are going to press, and we have only time 
for a hurried vbit to Islington. Not favoured by the weather was the 
opening day, and as the process of judging is '' eavuire to the general," and it 
must be owned rather wearisome, even to people fond of looking at good 
horses, scanty was the attendance (very considerably increased as we write), 
when the first batch of judges and the first batch of hunters entered the ring. 
Sir George Wombwell is almost a standing dish at Islington. No man 
more fitted to sit in the seat of judgment (only they have not any seats at the 
Agricultural HallV than the popular Yorkshire baronet. He has passed 
sentence on a gooa many in hb time, and we hope will on many more. Hb 
coadjutors thb year are the Marqub of Waterford and the Earl of Lonsdale^ 
and Mr. Sidney may be congratulated on securing their services. The entries 
are very good. In numbers there b an increase on the previous year, and 
the prize-money amount to very nearly 900/. From our cursorv look round 
we should say the quality was quite up to the average, if not a little above it, 
espedally in the hunter classes, to which our attention was principally 
directed. We were glad to see that staunch supporter of Islington, Mr. Harvey 
Bayly, the master of the Rufford, again there in Class I, with hb splendid black. 
The Robber, who evidently looks better as he gets older. He was second, 
if we remember rightly, in '81, third in '82, but thb year he with little 
difficulty took the first prize amidst universal applause. The Robber b now 
seven years old, and we suppose in his prime. Considering he had carried 
hb owner, no feather, through one of the most open seasons on record he 
looked wonderfully fresh and well. One of the features of the judging was 
the riding of the judges, who conscientiously worked at their duties with a 
will. Lord Lonsdale evidently has very fine hands, and every point in a 
horse was brought out under them. Among the young horses in Class 5 was 
the Yorkshire-bred Manchester, *' as handsome as paint," and we do not 
think the judges (Sir George having shown in this Class now retired, and 
the Knight of Kerry took hb place^ had much trouble in giving him the blue 
ribbon, nor^ indeed, in awarding hxm the prize for the best hunter in the 
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Show. In Class 3 the young Earl of Shrewsbury rode an eight-year-old 
brown horse, Theban, belonging to tlie Countess, in a manner that earned 
the applause of the spectators, and for hunters not exceeding fiftten hands her 
ladyship took first prize with the handsome Viscountess, Lord Shrewsbury 
again riding with ^ill aod judgment. In this Class Mr. Hanrey Bay ley 
showed a very handsome horse in Favourite that we fully expected would have 
secured a ribbon, but only came in for commendation. There seemed some 
good riding horses there, but we had not time to take more than a hurried 
glance at them. There was an immense crowd we hear on the second day 
of the Show, the 29th, and we think we may congratulate the Agricultural 
Hall Company and Mr. Leeds on a good return for their labours. 

Facing the portrait of the Prince of Wales in this number is a no less 
excellent likeness of the first of our gentlemen jocks, Mr. Arthur Coventry. 
He does not require, we feel sure, any words of introduction from ourselves 
to ' Bailv ' readers. The face our artist has .limned so well, is known in 
many fields and on many racecourses. We have all seen his brilliant p^- 
formances in the saddle, and we recognise in him a worthy successor of the 
men who, some twenty years back, were witdiing the world with noble 
horseman^p. The days of the Littles, the Edes, the Pickenells, the 
Townleys, and of another Coventry, who retired too soon from between the 
flags, but whose deeds over the old Rugby country we well remember. 
Mr. Arthur Coventry was bom at Melton Mowbray in 1852, and began 
riding as soon as he could cross a horse, or rather a pony. His first public 
mount was at Croxton Park in '74 in the Billesdon doplow, his first win the 
Worcester Cup the same year, and in the next year he won his first Steeple 
Chase, riding Lord Carington's Amy at the Melton Hunt Meeting. One of 
his best bits of riding was on the late Mr. Clare- Vyner's Bellringer, with whom 
he took the Grand National Hunt at Derby in 1879, beating a good field of 
men and horses. Thb year we have most of us seen him on Prudhomme, 
when he won the hurdle race at Kempton Park, and when he rode a very 
. fine race on him at Derby, Beatus just beating him by a neck. He ascribe 
all his knowledge of riding to Tom Cannon, and doubtless that fine horse- 
man has imparted all the love to his pupil. But we venture to think that in 
a great measure Mr. Coventry taught himself. He has wonderfully good 
hands, b a good judge of pace, and a very cool head. They are three great 
requisites in riding, but not always united in one man. Personally who so 
popular or -more liked than *' Arthur," not only in the hunting-field and on 
the racecourse, but in general society. Singularly modest in hb estimate of 
himself, he must allow others to form theirs of him, aod we think they will 
fully indone our opinions. 

Most amusing even to Eoglbh readers, much more to those in Indu, b 
a volume of * Indian Racing Reminiscences,' by Captain Hayes, late of 
*' The Buffs," and just pubHshed by Thacher and Co. of Regent Street 
Captain Hayes during a lengthened sojourn in Indb with hb regiment went 
in for racing and, indeed, sport of all kind, and he b extremely well qualified 
to tell us all about the Indian Turf, seeing that he might truly say quorum 
pars magna futt. Many a racing anecdote, and many a curious character our 
readers will find in the book, which is very well got up, embellbhed with 
many portraits, and dedicated to a gentleman not entirely unknown to the 
Van Driver. 
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